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ABEO. An appellation given by the an- 
cients to the fiſh more uſually called Cheilon 
and Chelon. 82 
LABRUS. A genus of fiſhes of the acanthop- 
terygious tribe; the characters of which are: that 
the branchi membrane on each ſide contains 
ſix ſlender flat when the fiſh is full grown, 
but in the younger ones five only can be perceived; 
that the teeth are large, arranged in the jaws, and 


on three bones in the fauces; that the palate and 


to are ſmooth ; that thick fleſhy lips cover the 
; that the membrane of the dorſal fin contains 
double rays in it's fore-part, the one ſoft, and the 
other prickly; that the ſcales are large, ſoft, and 
; that the tail is undivided. Artedi 
enumerates ten ſpecies of this genus. 


In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the Labrus is a genus 
of the thoracic order, comprehending forty-one 


ſpecies. See WRrassE. 
LABU TO. A 4 
bird of the grous kind, the us 
ropeans. | £24 
: CIA. A name given by Paulus Jovius to 
the ſhad; or, as it is ſometimes called; the mother 
LACERTA. A large genus of animals, com- 
prehending all thoſe quadrupeds which are ovi- 
E and have long tails continued from their 
ies, In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the Lacerta is a 


ation for a 


genus of reptiles in the claſs of amphibia, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a four- footed naked body, with a tail, 


comprehending forty-eight ſpecies. See LIZ ARo. 
LACERTUS. An appellation given by ſome 
writers. to a fiſh of the cuculus kind, more uſually 
called the trachurus, and ſtrongly reſembling the 
common mackarel both in ſhape and flavour. 
LactrTvs is alſo uſed to expreſs an animal of 


the garfiſh kind, ſomewhat larger than the com- 


mon ſpecies, and called by Italian fiſhermen 

Au = Imperiale, or the imperial garfiſh; and 

girrock, in contradiſ- 

d 7 the common kind, which they call the 
.nl. 


of the Eu- 


| 


ſkipper. It is thicker in proportion to it's length 
than the common z it's ſnout is ſhorter and 

z and, inſtead of teeth, it's jaws are only ſer- 
rated like a file. This ſpecies is not very common. 

LADY-COW. -- A genus of ſcarabæus, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies; the moſt common 
of which are the following. 

Lapy-Cow, wit# REeDpnisn Casrs To THR 
Wincs. This well-known inſect has a black head, 
with two white ſpots before; and a black breaſt, 
whitiſh near the edges. The caſes of the wings are 
orange-colaured; and towards the baſe of each 
there are three black ſpots, and one common to 
both, making ſeven in all. The feelers are very 
ſmall and clavated; and the under- part of the ani- 
mal is black. | 2 

Lapy-Cow, wrrn Rep CAszs To TRE WinGs, 
AND A BLack Sror ON ach. The breaſt of 
this ſpecies 1s black, except a large white ſpot on 
it's ſide, two very ſmall ones near the baſe, and 
two others at the inſertion of the feelers; and the 
belly, legs, and feelers, are black. This inſect is 
commonly found among trees and hedges in the 
ſummer ſeaſon. 

Lapy-Cow, wits -BLack Casts To THe 
Wincs, and Two Rep Spors on Eacny. The 
breaſt of this inſe& is entirely black; and the ſpots 
on the caſes of the wings are of a blood-red co- 
lour, thoſe neareſt to the breaſt being the largeſt. 
This ſpecies is frequently found on maple-trees, 
and ſometimes in hedges. - 

LAERTA. An appellation given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of waſp, the ſting of which is 
falſely reputed to be fatal. It is larger and longer- 
bodied than the common kind, but ſmaller than 
the hornet; and ſeems to be of an extremely irri- 


| table diſpoſition, attacking every kind of animals 


that comes in it's way. | 
LAGANUM. A genus of the echini marini, 
of the general claſs of the placentz. The charac- 
ters of the a are: that the mouth is placed in 
the centre of the baſe, * the aperture of the anus 
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and that their edges are —_ Naturaliſts enu- 


te five ſpecies of this gen 
IM GOCEPHALUS. 4 A . of orbis or 


3 er about one-ſyot dongs #99-half a foot, 


LAGOPUS. A Uaſſical appellation * the 
ptarmigan. 

LAGOPUS is alſo ſometimes uſed to ſs the 
iſatis, an animal of the fox kind 25 in IT: 
and Siberia. See ISarts. 

LAMB. The young e's of the ſheep kind 
Lamb of the firſt year is called a wed Ai es 
the female an ewe- 
is called a wedder, an fs ſheave. Lambs 
are generally weaned when about ſixteen weeks 
old. Towards Michaelmas the males ſhould be 
ſeparated from the females; and ſuch as are not 
intended for rams caſtrated, - See SHEEP. + 


LAMENTIN. A French term for the mana- 


tus or ſea- co.; an animal found in various parts 
of the world, particularly America and Aſia, See 
MaxarTvs. 
LAMIA. See SHARK. 
LAMIOLA. An ap 1 given by ſome 
authors to the maltha, or a kind of ſhark. 


LaMioLA is alſo applied by, the modern Italians 


to a fiſh called in Cornwall the tope. It is a ſpe- 
cies of the ſqualus, denominated by the generality 
of authors galeus canis; and by Artedi, the ſqualus 
with the noſtrils = pear math, and ſmall 
foramina near the 

LAMNE. A — given by e and 
ſome other Greek writers, to the common ſhark ; 
or, as it is uſually called, the _ ſhark, lamia, 
and canis carcharias, of authors, 


ly a 
ſpecies of ſqualus; and is: accurately u din ae | 


by Artedi under the name! of the . with a 


A om; ee 


if 


edges. 
' LAMPERN. An appellation frequently given 
zon Branchialis of Linnæus, a ſpe- 


to the Petromy 
cies of lamprey, called alſo the Pride of the Iſis. 
LAMPREV, LAM PETRA. A 


fiſhes, ſo called becauſe ſuppoſed to lick the rocks. 


The Lamprey belongs to the genus of petromyzon- 


in the Linnezan and Artedian ſyſterns. 


Lamerey, Common; the Petromyzon Ma- 


rinus of Linnæus. The bears a ſtrong 
reſemblance to the ecl, but is of a lighter. colour 
and a clumſier figure. It differs alſo in the mouth, 
which is round, and rather obliq 
the end of the noſe, ſomewhar like that of rhe leech. 
It has alſo a hole at the top of the head, as in the 
cetaceous kinds, through which it ſpouts water, 
There are ſeven apertures on each ſide for reſpira- 


tion; and the fins are rather formed by a prolonga- 


| tion of the ſkin, than on fer of bones or ſpines fo 
thar purpoſe. 

A the mouth of the 
bles that of the leech, ſo this fiſh has a property, 
like that animal, of ad to and ſucking any 
body to which it is applied. It poſſeſſes indeed a 
very extraordinary power of ſticking to ſtones, 
from which it cannot be removed without ſome 
difficulty; and one which weighed only three 
pounds, we are informed, adhered ſo firmly to a 
ſtone of the weight of twelve pounds, that it re- 
mained ſome time ſuſpended by it it's mouth, and 
at laſt was not. eaſily ted. This amazing 

wer of ſuction is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ani- 


mal's exhauſting the air within it's body by the 
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the ſecond year the = | 


nus of 


uely below 
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in is NH chat thelr Iuperficles is whole; J's 
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| mucus is 
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to the ſeaſon in which 
fornewhiar reſem- | 


- ſurface; and might eaſily be drowned 


deſcribes as 


A conformation ſo extremely 
| Þly an equal OY of appetite, 


ſtrength to proceed, continue in the freſh 
E 


ing to Rondeletius, is but of ve 


| abs iting her eggs, ſhe 
 fabby: the ſpeedily feels the 
two x generally terminate her exiſtence... 


— —— ** 


1 


aperture over it's hols; while it's mouth i 1s 
fixed to the object as not to 128 
This adhefive quality of the Lam 
pabiy in ſome meaſure increaſed by that flimy ny fu. 
body is entirely ſmeared; 


Range with which it's 
and which ſerves at once” th ſhelter it from the 
cold, and to keep it's ſkin ſoft and pliant. This 
eparated by two long lymphatic canals, 
extending on each fide from the head to the tail, 
by which it is furniſhed in great ahundahce. 
From ſome peculiatity in it's formation, this 
animal generally ſwims as near as poſſible to the 
i= 
the +. kept for any time 5 water. Muralto 
given us it's anatomy; but, in his minute 
deſcription, makes no mention of — 4 — 
the two red lands, tiſſued with nerves, which he 
ing towards the * of the head, 
the creature's lights. The abſo- 
lute nec ny 0 Lumprey is under of breathing in 
the air, re it certain that the animal muſt have 


lungs, though no anatomiſt has ever deſcribed 
them: and as to it's inteſtines, it ſeems to have but 
one large gut, A the mouth to the 
vent, narrow at both and wide in the middle. 
ſimple ſeems to im- 
In fact, the 

Lamprey's food conſiſts either of ſlime or water, 
or ſuch ſmall water -inſect as tre ſcarcely percep- 


3 - 


noo ae Ay > 


tible. Perhaps it's appetite be more cravi 

at ſea, of which it is _ native; but, w 

it aſcends rivers, it's fi is borh ail in 

quantity and as tus 

The — quite ſea, Br te 

poſe of ſpawning, about the beginting of ſpring; 

and, . returns again 

8 The manner in which it 
| weve, oth. bans. # anagph it dige a 

—＋ the grave ſome rivet; wy 


compliſhing Sich frog or er is peculiarl 
ſerviceable, for, if it meets 8 


derable ſize, it thereby removes it out of the: 
The young are produced fromm eggs, after the-thith. 


| rier of l 0 and the female remains neuf che 


place where they mn with her wigle A plying 
She is at times. ſeen with her whole family playi 


round her; and, after a proper interval e 
growth, ſhe Tonducts them triumphantly to the 
ocean: ſome, however, which have not ſufficicht 


water 
Indeed, the life of this filh; accord- 


ry ſhort duration; 


and a ſingle brood is the utmnoſt extefit of the fe- 


maleꝰs fertility. As ſoon as ſhe has returned from 


pears: exhauſted and 
decays of age; and 


Lempreys are differently eſtirnated, according | 


they are caught, or the 


places where they have fed. Thoſe which leave 


the ſea, in order to depoſit their ſpawn in freſh wa- 


ters, re the beſt; while ſucht᷑ as are entirely bred in 
rivers, and have never entered the ſea; are conſi- 
dered as greatly inferior. Thoſe which afe caught 
in the months of 1. or May, ſoon after they 
have quitted the are reckoned very good; 
while ſuch as have caſt their ſpawn are flabby, and 
conſequently” of little value. The s of 
the Severn are preferable to thoſe of any other 


Engliſh river: indeed, it has been an ancient cuſ- 


tom for the city of Glouceſter to pon his Majeſty 
annually with a Lamprey-pie; and, as the oe is 
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made at Chriſtmas, it is not without ſome difficulty | 


that the Corporation can procure a proper quan- 
tity, though they ſomerimes purchaſe them = the 
extravagant price of one guinea each fiſh, _ 
_ | How much Lampreys were valued among the 
Ancients, appears from the teſtimony of. almoſt 
every writer who has either praiſed good living or 
ridiculed gluttony. But whether the muræna of 
the ancients reſembled any known ſpecies of the 
fiſh called che Lamprey by the moderns, is not 
certain: we rather apprehend, from the follow- 
ing ſtory, that the muræna of antiquity is now 
totally unknown. A ſenator of Rome, whoſe 
name is unworthy of Reg tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, was famous for the delicacy of his Lampreys. 
Tigelinus, Manucius, and all the celebrated epi- 
' cures of Rome, were loud in his praiſes: no man's 
fiſh had ſuch a flavour, was ſo nicely fed, or ſo per- 
fectly pickled. Auguſtus hearing ſo much * 
man's entertainments, deſired to be his gueſt; and 
ſoon. found that fame had been juſt to his merits: 
the man had indeed very fine Laropreys, and of 
an exquiſite flavour. The emperor was deſirous 
of knowing the method by which he attained ſuch 
excellence in feeding his fiſh; and the monſter, 
making no ſecret of his art, informed him, that his 
way was to throw into his ponds ſuch of his ſlaves 
7 at any time diſpleaſed him. Auguſtus (we 
are told) did not much reliſh his 2 and in- 
ſtantly ordered all his ponds to be filled up. 

LAMPREY, LESSER; the Petromyzon Fluviatilis 
of Linnzus. This ſpecies, which ſometimes grows 
to the length of ten inches, is found in the Thames, 
the Severn, and the Dee; and, for the delicacy of 
it's, flavour, is uſually preferred to the common 
kind. Vaſt quantities are caught about Mortlake, 
of which more than 400, ooo have been ſold to the 
Dutch in one ſeaſon as bait for their cod- fiſhery. 
They are generally purchaſed at forty ſhillings a 
thouſand; and it is ſaid that the Dutch poſſeſs the 
ſecret of preſerving them for a conſiderable time. 
This fiſh reſembles the common Lamprey in 
many reſpects: the mouth is formed exactly in the 
ſame manner; and it has likewiſe the ſmall orifice 
at the top of the head, by which it ejects the wa- 
ter. In the upper part of the mouth there is a 
large bifurcated tooth; in each ſide there are three 
rows of very minute ones; and in the lower part 
there are ſeven teeth, the exterior of which on each 
ſide is the largeſt. On the lower part of the back 
there is a narrow fin; beneath that riſes another, 
which at the beginning is high and angular, then 
narrows, ſurrounds the tail, and ends near the 
anus. The colour of the back is brown or duſky, 
ſometimes mixed with blue; and the whole under- 
ſide is ſilvery. 

LamyRgy, PRIDE; the Petromyzon Brancha- 
lis of Linnæus. This ſpecies is generally fix in- 
ches long, and about the thickneſs of a gooſe- 
quill. The body is marked with numbers of 
tranſverſe. lines, crofling the ſides from the back to 
the bottom of the belly, which is divided from the 


mouth to the anus by a ſtraight line; the back fin 


is of an equal breadth; and the tail is lanceolated, 
and terminates in a point. 

This fiſh is commonly found in the Iſis, near 
Oxford; but does not ſeem to be peculiar-to that 
river, though no where elſe caught in ſuch plenty. 
It conceals itſelf in the mud; and has never been 
obſerved to poſſeſs the powers of ſuction, like the 
other Lampreys. en 

LamMPREY, EasT INDIAN, This ſpecies is about 

Vor. I. | | 


| 


| 


| ſome authors to that particular ſpecies 


a foot long: it's ſkin is ſmooth and ſlippery; it is 
brown on the back; and there are yellow ſpots on 


the belly, The ventral fins are purple; and the 
head, which is ſhaped like that of the ſnail, is fur- 


niſhed with feelers. This fiſh is caught in ponds 


and lakes: it's fins are ſaid to be venompus; but 
it's fleſh is extremely le. 

LAMPRILLON... An appellation given by 
lamprey 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of the Pride. 

LAMPUGA. A name given by ſome ichthy- 
ologiſts to the fiſh more uſually known by that of 
the Stromateus. an m | 

LAMPUGO. An appellation ſometimes given 
to the hippurus, a marine fiſh caught on the coaſt 
of Spain, and ſuppoſed by ſome to be ſynonymous 
with the dorado. | 

LAMPYRIS. A genus of the coleoptera claſs 
of inſets in the Linnæan ſyſtem; the characters of 
which are theſe: the antennæ are filiform; the ely- 
tra is flexile; the thorax 1s plain and ſemi-orbicu- 
lated, covering and ſurrounding the head; and 
the ſides of the abdomen are overſpread with folds, 
of down. Linnzus enumerates eighteen ſpecies, 
of which the glow-worm is one. | 
en The Latin term for the butcher- 

LANNER; the Falco Lannarius of Linnæus. 
A bird of the long-winged hawk kind. The beak 
and legs are blue; the head and neck are variegated 
with large ſtreaks of black and white; the back, 
wings, and tail, are ſprinkled with a few ſmall 
white ſpots; the wings, when extended, are alſo 
ſpeckled underneath with ſmall round white ſpots; 
and the neck and legs are very ſhort. 

This bird, which 1s common in France, where it 
continues during the whole year, is very docile, 
and well adapted to all the purpoſes of hawking. 
In Italy the ſpecies ſeems to vary a little, having 
yellowiſh brown ſhoulders, and being perfectly 
uſeleſs in falconry. | 

This ſpecies alfo breeds in Ireland; and is thus 
accurately deſcribed by Pennant: it is leſs than the 
buzzard; the ear is of a pale niſh blue colour ; 
the crown of the head 1s of a brown and yellow 
clay-colour; above each eye a broad white line 
paſſes to the hind-part of the head; and beneath 
each a black mark points downwards. The throat 


is white; the breaſt is tinged with dull yellow, and 


marked with brown ſpots pointing downwards; the 
thighs and vent are ſpotted in a ſimilar manner; 
the back and coverts of the wings are a deep 
brown, edged with a paler tinge; the quill-fea- 


| thers are duſky; the inner webs are marked with 


oval ruſt-coloured ſpots; and the tail is ſpotted in 
the ſame manner as the wings. | 
LANTERN FISH. A provincial appella- 
tion for a fiſh of the ſeal kind, the Arnogloſſus of 
Willughby. Pa = 
LANTERN FLY. A ſingular ſpecies of 
Weſt Indian inſect which exhibits a ſtrong light in 
the night-time. The ſtructure of this creature's 
trunk reſembles that of the cicada; and as it is in- 
capable of emitting that, ſhrill noiſe for which the 
cicada is ſo remarkable, according to Reaumur's 


diſtinctions, it belongs to that ſpecies of inſect 


called the procigale or procicada. | 
All the luminous inſe&s with which we: are ac- 
uainted in this quarter of the world, diffuſe their 
light from a part ſituated near the extremity of the 
body and under the belly; but the luminous ſub- 
ſtance of the Lantern * contained in it's head. 
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It differs alſo very eſſentially as to the degree of I black colour, the latter of about twenty 
light, which in this Fly is fo very as in the ſlender unwebhed feathers of equal the 

darkeſt night to e e a candle. | |} being four inches; the cheeks and ſides of 

The head of this creature, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is very | | 


y | Une 
ſhort, not exceeding the ANG of the rings a 


_ of the bly, if meafured it's junction with 


the corſelet to it's union with the lantern; but, if | 


accounted a 


that part portion of the head, then 
the hed 

Has near it's origin a large 
it a bunched or hu 


colour is an olive-brown; and on the under-fide a | 


large rib runs the whole length, and divides it in 
two. Over each of the eyes there is a round gra- 


nulated prominence, ntly a collection of 
ſmaller eyes; and, if fo, this inſect is ſupplied with 


the organs of viſion in a different manner from all 
others: but, in order to come at a know- 
ledge of this curious circumſtance, it is 
that the creature ſhould be alive, and on 
the ſpot. The upper pair of wings are dotted 
with Ehite in { places, and variegated near 
their origin with ſeveral blackiſh ſpots; and the 
under pair, which are more tranſparent than the 
upper, conſiderably ſhorter, and broader, have alſo 
a large beautiful round ſpot of a pavonaceous co- 
lour near the extremity of each. The irides are 
brown and olive; the laſt colour being very bright 
and clear, and the other duſky and obſcure. _ 
LAP- DOG. A ſpecies of the moſt generous 
kind of dog; called by Caius, the Spaniel Gentle; 
and by others, the Melitæus and Fotor. Pennant 
obſerves, that the Malteſe little dogs were as much 
eſteemed by the ladies of ancient times as thoſe of 
Bologna are among the moderns; and Holi 
is pointedly ſevere on the ladies of his days, be- 
cauſe of their exceſſive paſſion for theſe little ani- 
mals: which amounts to poſitive proof that, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Lap-Dogs were not 
perfectly naturalized. 


LAPLTSIA. A genus of the molluſca order 


of worms; the characters of which are: that the 
body is covered with reflex membranes; that there 
is a ſhield-like membrane on the back, and a late- 
ral pore on the right ſide for the genitals; that the 
vent is ſituated on the extremity 
that there are four feelers, which reſemble ears. 
There is only one known ſpecies which has ob- 
tained the name of the ſea-hare. 

LAPTHIATI. An appellation given by the 
natives of Lemnos to a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſuppoſed 
by Bellonius to be the ſame with the elaps, or 
elaphis, of antiquity. : 

LAPWING; the Tringa Vanellus of Linnzus. 
A well-known bird, ſometimes called the baſtard 
plover; and by Latiniſts, capella and vanellus. 

This beautiful bird, which frequents the heaths 
and marſhy grounds of almoſt part of this 
kingdom, builds a ſlight ' inartificial neſt on the 

und, and lays four eggs of an olive caſt ſpotted 
with black. It may not be improper to remark 
that, among water-fow], congenerous birds always 
lay the ſame number of 
this tribe lay four a-piece; plovers the like num- 
ber; the puffin genus only one; and the duck 
tribe in general from eight to twenty. 

The weight of the Lapwing 
ounces, the len 
the 


expanſion of the wings thirty inches. The 


bill, which is about an inch long, is black; the 
of a ſhining 


crown of the head and che creſt are 


of the back; and 


for example; all of 


is about eight 
thirteen inches and a half, and 


the a " 

feathers are black; the upper ball of | 
uill-feathers is black, the lower being white; and 
| breaſt and belly are white. The vent and co- 
verts of the tail are orange-coloured; the tail is 
compoſed of twelve feathers, of which the two ex- 
terior ones are white; the half of the re- 
mainder is black tipt with a Jul white, and the 
lower half is pure white. The legs are red; and 
the A are hazel- coloured. 7: 

youn ings run about as ſoon as they' 

ae hint. Fe ed ven he bye 
parents is very remarkable: they fly round them 
with great anxiety and clamour; ſtrike at either 
men or dogs who'a ach them; and practiſe va- 
rious artifices in to allure them from their 
neſts. The which are eſteemed a 11 
8 are frequently ſold at three ſhillings a 
opt wind nin eee >, ena 
ing winter ſeaſon, become wild, though 
extremely fat, their food — of inſets and 
worms. About October and November, they are 

. e of nets. In ſome 

this 1 are migratory. They arrive in 
the northern parts of Scotland about the month of 
April; and, after they have bred and reared their 
young, immediately prepare for a retreat. For the 
ſpace of a week or ten days before they finally 
leave that country for the winter, they are obſerved 
to colle& in large flocks; to fly backwards and 
forwards, as if with an intention of trying the 
en andy ar wren of ere 


ition; and, after a variety of convolutions 
and clamorous exhortations, to direct their flight 
to the ſouthward, where the weather is leſs ſevere, 
and their food more plentiful. * 
LARK. In the Li ſyſtem, the Lark is 
a diſtint genus of birds of the order of paſſeres; 
the characters of which are: the tongue is bifid, 
membranaceous and pointed, and furniſhed with 
a rim or margin round it; the beak is ftraight, 
pointed, and bent towards the extremity; the 
claw of the hinder toe is conſiderably the longeſt; 
the toes are all divided to their origin; and the 
noſtrils are covered with feathers or briſtles. 
There are various ſpecies. . 
Lark, CoMMON, ox Skxy-Lark; the Alauda 
Arvenſis of Linnzus. This ſpecies is about ſeven 
inches in length, and twelve and a half in breadth ; 
and weighs t one ounce and a half. The bill 
is ſlender; the upper mandible is duſky, and the 
lower yellow; the crown of the head is of a reddiſh 
brown colour, f. with black; and the hind- 
art of the head 1s cinereous. The feathers on the 
ack and the coverts of the wings are duſky, 
edged with a reddiſh brown; the upper part of 


che breaſt is yellow, ſpotted with black; and the 


lower part of the body is a pale yellow. The 
are duſky; the ſoles of the feet are yellow; A 
the hind-claw is very long and ſtraight. The 


male is diſtinguiſhed from the female by being of 
| a deeper 


deeper brown colour; but more particularly by 
length of the heel or kind elbe, which has 
ſornetimes been found to meaſure two inches. 
This bird poſſeſſes the faculty of erecting the plu- 
on the top of it's head at pleaſure. | 

ho The Sky-Lark' and the Wood-Lark are the 
1 The former be- 
ins it's ſong before the earlieſt dawn: this circum- 
ce has frequently given riſe to the moſt delight- 
ful ſenſations, as well as the moſt pleaſing poetical 


imagery ; nor is there perhaps any thing in nature 
more agreeable, than to behold the warbling 


on the wing, and to hear it raiſing it's notes as it 
| ſoars, til k ces loſt in the imme e heights above 


us; the ſtrains ſtill continuing, though the bird has 


1 To ſee it aſterwards deſcending with 
a ſwell as it leaves the clouds, and ſinking gra- 
dually as it approaches it's neſt, the ſpot where all 
it's delights are centered, is indeed pleaſing beyond 
expreſſion. ' | | 
The Lark builds it's neſt on the ground, be- 
.neath ſome turf, which ſerves at once to hide and 
ſhelter it; ſometimes in corn-fields; and, at others, 
in various ſorts of . The female lays 
four or five brown eggs, thickly ſtreaked with 
dark-coloured ſpots; and generally es her 
young about the beg ning of May: while the is 
performing the office of incubation, the male 
uſually entertains her with his ſongs; and though 
he rifle to an imperceptible height, never once 
loſes ſight, in aſcending or deſcending, either of 
his beloved or the neſt. This harmony, 


which begins early in the ſpring after pairing, con- 


tinues for ſeveral months. In winter, when the 
ſongs of theſe birds forſake them, they aſſemble 
by yolp Bk, gra Very tos and are taken in 
great numbers by the bird-catchers. | 

Though the muſic of any bird in captivity pro- 
duces no le ſenſation in 


humanity, this little creature is frequently caged 


for the ſake of it's ſinging. For this purpoſe the 
young ſhould be taken when about ten days old, 
or her earlier, as they quit their neſts ſoon, and 
put into a ſmall baſket having 
the bottom; and fed with white bread and milk 
boiled to a thick conſiſtence, mixed with a third 

of rape-ſeed, ſoaked, boiled, and bruiſed. 
— ve them ſheeps hearts minced very fine, 
ol. ook with as good effect; but it is abſo- 


and 
lutel 


* 


e breaſt of | 


clean ſhort hay at 


neceſſary that, during the firſt week, they | 


ſhould be fed every two hours, and kept remark- 


ably clean. At the expiration of ws time, nc 
ſhould be into a | cage, with very ſhort 
hay or — bran at 1 — which ſhould 
be turned or ſhifted every day; and, in the ſpace 
of twenty days, they generally feed themſelves. 
Their food ſhould then conſiſt of bread, eggs, and 
hemp-ſeed; the eggs ſhould be chopped very fine, 
and mixed- with an equal quantity of hemp-ſeed ; 
which laſt ſhould be bruiſed till the birds are able 


crack it themſelves. They ſhould be ſupplied ' 
graſſy turf once or twice a week; and 
dry gravel ſhould be ſifted at the bottom of the 

ſeaſon, their food 
them a little meat, 
and hemp-ſeed alternately. When in- 


with a freſh 


cage. During 
ſhould be chan 
bread, egg, 


the molting 


, allowin 


diſpoſed, a little old cheeſe, a few ſpiders, with a 
blade of ſaffron in their water, has been found ex- 


tremely beneficial to them. 
. Lark, Woop; the Alauda Arborea of Lin- 
næus. This bird meaſures fix inches and a half 
in length from the tip of the bill to the extremity 


In 
of the tail; the expanſion of the wings is twelve 


| 


| 


. 
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LAR 
inches and à half; and the weight. is about one 
ounce and a quarter. The Wood-Lark is infe- 
nior to the Sky-Lark in ſize, and is of a ſhorter 
and thicker form; it's colours are more pale; and 
it's note, though not leſs ſweet, is leſs ſonorous. 
By theſe and the following characters, it may eaſily 
be diſtinguiſhed from the common kind: it 
perches on trees, and whiſtles like the blackbird 
while the Sky-Lark always fits on the ground. 
The crown of the head and the back are marked 
with large black ſpots, ed with pale reddiſh 
brown; a whitiſh coronet of feathers ſurrounds the 
head, extending from one. eye to the other; the 
throat is of a yellowiſh white colour ſpotted with 
black; the breaſt is tinged with red; and the belly 
is white. The coverts of the wings are brown 
edged with a dull white; the quill-feathers are 
duſky, the firſt three being white at their exterior 
. and the reſt yellow. In the Sky-Lark, the 
and ſecond feather of the wing are nearly of 
an equal length; but, in the Wood-Lark, the 
firſt feather of the wing is ſhorter than the ſecond. 
The tail is black; the legs are cream- coloured; 
and the hind-claw is extremely long. Like the 
common Lark, this ſpecies ſings as it flies, and 
ſometimes alſo exerts it's muſical faculties in the 
night. It builds on the ground like the common 
Lark, but the ſpecies are far leſs numerous. The 
male 1s diſtinguiſhed from the female by his ſupe- 
rior ſize. EE 
The Wood-Lark lays four eggs: the young are 
extremely tender, and difficult to be reared; and 
therefore ſhould not be removed from the neſt till 
they are well fledged, and afterwards ſhould be 
kept clean and warm. The ſong of this bird is 
by ſome preferred to that of the nightingale; and 
in the months of May, June, and July, it is often 
miſtaken for that bird, particularly when the fe- 
males are performing the office of incubation. 

In a ſtate of nature, the Wood-Lark feeds on 
beetles, caterpillars, and other inſets. Apparently 
ſenſible 6f the melody of it's own ſong, no art can 
bring it to the imitation of that of any other bird, 
unleſs it be carefully broughtup fromthe neſt; then, 
indeed, it ſometimes varies it's natural ſtrains. 

Lark, Tir; the Alauda Pratenſis of Linnæus. 
This ſpecies, which frequents low marſhy places, 
like other Larks, builds it's neſt on the ground; 
lays five or fix eggs of a dark brown colour; and 
produces it's young generally about the middle of 
April. It perches on trees; and has a remarkably 
fine note, greatly reſembling that of the canary- 
bird. It is of an elegant and ſlender ſhape; five 
inches and a half in length, and nine in breadth. 
The bill is black; the back and head are of a 
greeniſh brown colour ſpotted with black; the 
throat, and the lower part of the belly, are white; 
the breaſt is yellow, ſpotted with black; the tail is 
duſky; the claw on the hind-toe is very long; 
and the feet are of a pale yellow colour. The 
cock is ſomewhat yellower than the hen, eſpecially 
under the throat, and on the breaſt and legs. 

The Tit-Lark, which is a bird of paſſage, ar- 
rives in this iſland with the nightingale about the 
end of March, and quits it about the end of Au- 

ſt. When properly fed and attended, it is a 

ardy, long-lived bird. ws | 

Lark, Wrrte. This bird is a native of the 
Lapland mountains, from whence it migrates into 


Sweden at the commencement of the winter ſea- 


ſon. It's body is ſhort; it's wings are white, ex- 
cept the firſt outward feathers, which are black; 


and the tail and ſides are alſo white. Like the 


common 


—— 2 ͤ—— om er 


common Lark in having 


thers, the middlemoſt being the lon 


common Lark, it builds it's neſt on che ground, 

Lark, CxESsTAD. This bird differs from the 
a longer creſt, in being 
leſs beautiful, and in not ſoaring ſo high. It's 
aerial excurſions are likewiſe ſnorter; and it never 


flies in flocks, nor frequents the banks of lakes and 


rivers. The creſt conſiſts of eight or nine fea- 
thers, which it can erect, ſpread, or contract, at 
pleaſure. The exterior wow of ſome of the pinion 

ers are of a duſky white or cream- colour; but 
the throat, is beautifully 5 and the breaſt 
and belly are of a yellowiſh white hue. The tail 


is about two inches ; and ſome of the exterior 


feathers have white others red, and ſome 
black. 9 7 8 | 


Lark, CresTtD, LesstR. Bolton, in his Liſt 


of Yorkſhire Birds, informs us, that this ſpecies is 


very plentiful in that county ; and Ray, who aſſerts 
the ſame, gives us the following” brief deſcription 
of it from Aldrovandus: It is, ſays he, © like 
the greater-creſted Lark, except that it is ſmaller, 
and-leſs brown. Conſidering the ſmallneſs of it's 
body, it's creſt is very large; and it's legs are a 
fine red. | = F 36 
Lark, Fp. This bird is ſomewhat larger 
than the Tit-Lark. The head, and the hind-part 
of the neck, are of a pale brown colour ſpotted 
with duſky lines, which appear faintly on the 
neck; the back and rump are of a dirty green 


hue, the middle of each feather in the former 


being marked with black, and thoſe of the lat- 
ter plain; the coverts of the wings are duſky, 
edged with plain; the throat and breaſt are yel- 
low, the latter being marked with large black 
ſpots; the belly is white; and the tail 1s-duſky. 
The legs are of a very pale brown colour; and the 
hind-claw, which is extremely ſhort for a bird of 
the Lark kind, ſerves as a principal diſtinction of 
the ſpecies, 15 
Lark, Rep. This bird, which was diſcovered 
by Edwards in the vicinity of London, is about 
the ſize of the Field-Lark. The head, the hind- 
art of the neck, and the back, are of a duſk 
rown colour; a blackiſh line paſſes through ok 
eye, above which there is one of a dull yellow 
hue; the wings are dark brown; and the tail is of 


the ſame colour, exce x that the interior feathers 


are wholly white. The under-ſide, from the bill 
to the tail, is a reddiſh brown, marked with 
duſky ſpots; the legs are a dark brown; and the 
hind-claw is ſhorter than that of the common 
Lark. When the wings are collected, the third 
uill- feather from the body reaches to it's tip, like 
that of the water-wag-tail genus. | 
LaRK, GRASHOPPER. Ray deſcribes this bird 
as having the note of the Graſhopper, but much 
more loud and ſhrill, When it ſings, it perches 
on the higheſt branch of ſome buſh, with it's 
mouth open and pointing ſtraight upward, and it's 
wings in a diſorderly form. With reſpect to ſize, 
it is conſiderably ſmaller than the Tit-Lark: the 
bill is ſlender and duſky; the head and upper part 
of the body are of a greeniſh brown colour ſpotted 
with black; and the quill-feathers are duſky, edged 
with an olive-brown. The tail, which is very 
long, is compoſed of twelve ſharp-pointed fea- 
geſt, and the 
others gradually decreaſing. The breaſt and belly 
are of a yellowiſh white colour; and the hind- 
claw is ſhorter and more crooked than is uſual in 
the Lark kind. 


| 


1 


Luxx, Buack../ The bill of this bird is duſky, 
and the irides are yellow: the colour is entirely a 
duſky brown inclining to black, with -a_ reddiſh - 


caſt, except on the back of the head, where 
there are feathers of a 2 yellow colour; 
and the belly, where ſome of the feathers are edged 
with white. The feet, and claws, are of a 
dirty yellow hue. This ſpecies is ſeldom ſeen in 


Lark, Willow. This is a_ ſmall ſpecies, 
but has exactly the ſame note and action as. the 
Graſhopper Lark. It annually viſits the willow- 
hedges in Flintſhire, where it continues during the 
whole ſummer. The head, back, and coverts of 
the wings, are of a yellowiſh brown colour marked 
with duſky ſpots ; and the quill-feathers are duſky, 
except on their exterior edges, where they are of a 
dirty white hue. The throat is white; the whole 


_ under-ſide of the body is a light yellow; the tail 


is a dark brown; the legs are a yellowiſh brown; 


and the hind-claw-is ſhort and crooked. 


Lark, PzTiT. This ſeems. to be the ſmalleſt - 
of the Lark kind. The bill is lender, ſharp- 
pointed, and duſky; the head, the neck, the upper 
part of the body, and the wings, .are of a duſky 
olive-green colour; but the latter are ſhaded with 
black, and have a duſky white border on the two 
firſt rows of the covert-feathers. The breaſt and 
the lower parts of the body are of a pale brown 
hue, with large faint ſpots of black. The tail is 
about two inches long; the outermoſt feathers are 
white about half way, with duſky edges; but the 
others, are brown, with yellow edges. The feet 
8 of a pale brown colour; and the claws are 
ong. | 1 1 | 
LaRK, SEA; the Charadrius Hiaticula of Lin- 
næus. This ſpecies is common on the Britiſh 
ſhores in ſummer, but the number is not very con- 
ſiderable. It feeds on beetles and ſmall inſects; 
and, at the beginning of winter, totally diſap- 
pears. The bill of this bird is half an inch long, 
the upper half being orange-coloured, and the un- 
der black. From the bill to the eyes proceeds a 
black line; the cheeks are likewiſe black; the 


| forchead is white, bounded by a black band that 


paſſes from eye to eye; the crown of the head is of 
a fine light brown colour; and the upper part of 
of the neck is encircled with a white collar, the 
lower with a black one. The back and coverts 
of the wings are of a light brown hue; the breaſt 
and belly are white; the tail is brown tipt with a 
darker ſhade; and the legs are yellow. This bird 
lays four eggs, of a dull whitiſh colour, thinly 
ſprinkled with black. 

LARVA. An appellation given. by Linnzus 
to inſects in that ſtate called by authors eruca, or 
caterpillar. ; Ws. 

.LARUS. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of nature, 
a genus of the order of anſeres; the characters of 
which are theſe: the bill is long, ſtraight, and in- 
curvated near the extremity; there is an angular 
prominence in the lower mandible; the noſtrils 
are linear, and ſituated in the middle of the bill; 
the tongue is ſlightly cloven; the body is light, 
and covered with thick plumage; the wings are 
large; the legs are ſhort; and the feet are ſmalL 
Theſe birds, which are almoſt inceſſantly on the 
wing, feed on fiſh, and are extremely clamorous. 
Linnæus enumerates eleven different ſpecies. See 
r ne pag 

Ray obſerves, that there are properly two ſubor- 
dinate genera of the Larus kind. The firſt gen 
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2 which are large; 
; tails; and a tubercle in the 
of che bill: che other genus 


TY 
ſinaller ones, which have all forke@ tails; with 


* 


th 


36s, | 


brown tern, and 
* 

Linnizus has made a ſeparate genus; 
the * and four ſpecies > 


ec 


22 


Ki uphe in the Rives Nike * 
7 It Bears a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance do the cotton coracinus, but js con- 


detably larger, and deſtitute of the beard depend - 
ing from the jaw of that ſpecies, T's is 
efiverned very delicate food. 


LAVARETUS. A ſmall fiſh, called by fore 

| naturaliſts the gang-fiſh, and the rhi LI oy 

che Curimata. It ſeems to be of a 

dle nature between the trout and herring kind; is 

_ caughr in vaſt quantities, during the months of 

March and A , in ſeveral of the German lakes; 
kled, is ſent to different patts 
t ſeldom exceeds four inches in | 


| LIVIN. An 

of the Philippine 1 to a 

beautifully with yellow, black, and 

white, It is ſometitmes called Sicub. 
LAUNCE; the Ammodytes Tobiamus of Lin- | 


lation given by NE 


nus. This fiſh, called 15 the ſand - cel, * f 
dies the common eel in ſhape, being long 
round, and ly about nine or 6. inc Pg in 
Tze back is blue, varying with 
the ſides are of a white colour. 14 
dees of ſrales; it has a ſnout, and a 
wide mouth without teeth; the lower Jaw is 
longer than the upper, but the latter is moveable, | 
and capable of being ed. A lng narrow || edge 
fin, conſiſting of fiſey: ty-cight rays, extends ſt the 
whole len g of the back; 1 
of fins at the gills, but none under the belly, The 
irides are Blvery. The tail is furcated; but the | 
lobes are rounded at their extremities. 
| Theſe fiſhes abound on the fandy ſhores of this | 
iſland during ſome part of the ſummer. On the 
receſs of the tides, they conceal themſelves about 
half a foot under the furface-of the water, in thoſe | 
places where it is left about the depth of one foot; 
and fram theſe retreats they eo by means of 
hooks __— res pu fire Be is 
delicate; ur ic is mo aa uſe as a 
bail for other fim. 
LEAPING FISH, This fiſh, which is a na- 


five of the Oriental ſeas, * 8 pr from it's 
and playing on urface of the water. 
1 the ſize >the herring: it's head is er | 
of knots; it's body is of a greyiſh colour, ff 5 | 
is 


wich black; and it has no dorſal fins. It's 

much eſdeemed. 

- TFATHER-MOUTHED. The Engliſh 
for Malacoſtomous; a diſtinctive epi- 


thee applied to ſuch fiſhes as have thick lips, and | 


no'teeth in their jaws; of which kind are the tench, 


he carp, the bream, and the roach. 
Vor. II. 


| i an, Tov SE a La beers of the feomber 
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1 uth ; 
| Fr pet then which i e for fuckin 
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1888 4 1 e pn rp hv Gequeny ira 


the names * 0 a 
Artedi under the name of the 
fits, and N 


wry Jong: Linnæan ſyſtem 


fcomber with to dorſal 
hinder fin very 


N. „the Lerch 

us of in 3 I g nine yr 

| 180 ies. The diſtin of this 
animal are; that the oi; deſtitute *. 


feet, and ofa black colour with various ſpots 


lines; that the mouth has three Arora ger 
ahd chat it's motions are x by di 


re | wal and tajl, tnd rang the body hn arched 


Lzzcy, Common ; the Hitudo Medicinalis of 
| Linnzzus. This ſpecies; which is uſually about 
Ky ength 00 the middle finger, exhibits the get 
8 of a woo. 2 ſkin I com ae 
A which it acqulres it's agility, 
OE in the water. e after be- 
Ir from it's proper element, it contracts 
ſuch a ae as not to exceed one inch 
in length. It has a ſmall bead; a black ſki 


Fe a 


in, 
yellow line on each fide, and ſome 
ts on the back; and the belly, which 
A of a colour, is- marked with whitiſh yel- 
low ſpots. But the moſt remarkable 5625 of this 
—_ is it's mouth, which confiſts of five diffe- 
parts, confounded under one general appella- 

low! theſe are two regular lips; a cavity, which is 
nfirunens for Piece 

and, laſtly, a 
* or æſo - throug h whic it a ay, 
blood of animals, that it is fo well adapted to ex- 


tract. 

In a quieſcent ſtate, the upper lip of the Leech 
forms a regular ſemicircle; and the lower a ſe 
ment of a circle whoſe diameter would be rovch 
more conſiderable. When it exten ds i it's head in 
order to move, the ſemicircle of the upper lip 
forms two oblique lines, the jun&ti which 


on © 
makes a faliant angle, capable of being applied to 
at Ahe i 15 


y object on which! it would 
55 t 99 the exterior 


with a regular black 
the lip. The extreme foftnelk of the fibres 
par rene ets it yery ſeryiceable to the an- 


415 1 aal y alluming re e 


any fi 
Wherere 2 Leech aches ye to any ob- 
lips regularly i 


n that ſtate 
| | they a ſort * Of acetabulum, 1 like the hollow of the 


tail: this may be obſerved in it's fixing on the ſides 


| of the glaſs You! wherein it is kept; in which gtu- 


ation the mouth, or the aperture 


between the lips; 

is Arr gi ſeen. The mouth, like the lips, ks 
fuch extremely fupple fibres, that 

— 5 the figure of the part to which it is qpplcd. 

and adheres very cloſely thereto. os: 

are fixed on the fl 


ein, in order to ſuck, the mou 
continues moveable under them, and explores the 


— 


compaſs of the flefh Incloſed In the larger circle of 
the lips, for the ſpot where the blood may be mo 

ealily extracted. " Within this mouth 18 placed the 

inſtrument for piercitig the ſkin, which f "Uferene 
from the ſucker of the gnat, as may be proved by 
examining the wound it leaves. This wound 

compoſed of three cuts, taking these rays, ang 
uniting in a cane, under equal angh es.” Theſe 
rhree openings, on the fourth day after the a ppli- 
cation, appear as if made by a fine 12 One 
amining the Leech, the organ deſtined for 


flicting the wound is * to be placed berween 
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wa mouths and, 6b | 


. fromthe 
of bone, n fact, a n j 
teeth; which, when microſcopically examined, are 
| found to be compoſed of three ſeries, on three ribs: 
or jaws, each of which 


a iN ſome ſubſtance of the hardneſs 
This is, 


of a ſtrong muſcle, r y co to a tri- 
angular ing, which the creature, has in it's 
mouth: lu N N has fixed on a | 

the extraction of blood, theſe muſcles exert their 
action, and force the teeth through the ſkin. 

| Such are the inſtruments which D the 
blood-veſſel. ' For the reception of the fluid into 
the body of the animal, there is a ſmall a 


perture 
between theſe rows of teeth; and within this a 


ſmall ſubſtance is perceptible, which 

tions appears to be a tongue, and 

a piſton to take up'the blood flowing from the tri- 
le wound, in 

Hands; while the larger circle of the lips, and the 

other appendages, perform the office of the body 

of the pump. Laſtly, between the root of the 


it's mo- 


tongue and the beginning of the ſtomach, there is 


a ſpace, about two lines long, in which may be 
diſcovered two different arran nts of fibres, 
one ſet flat, and the other circular: theſe evidently 
poſſeſs the power of widening or contracting the 
cavity of the pump, and by that means facilitate 
it's office; the plane ones contracting it's length, 
in order to enlarge the capacity; and the circular 
ones determining the blood towards the ſtomach, 
by their power of contracting the cavity, when 
the blood is received. The b 


air is admitted into the 
ing, as it proceeds, a number of veſicles on each 
ide: elt receive the blood, and becoming re- 
plete, inflate the body to a conſiderable ſize. 
ut the moſt extraordinary circumſtance relative 
to the conformation of this animal is, that though 
it admits ſuch a large quantity of food, it has no 
anus, or paſſage to eject it from the body, after it 
is digeſted ; on the con 
Leech has thus abſorbed, remains for ſeveral 
months clotted within it's body, blackened a little 
by the change, but in no 


In what manner it 


perhaps, not eaſily accounted for. The water in 
which it is kept 1s little diſcoloured; it cannot 
be ſuppoſed to return the blood by the ſame paſ- 
Tage Fog which it was admitted; it therefore 
only remains, that it muſt go off through the 
pores of it's body, and that theſe muſt be ſuffi- 
ciently large to permit it's excluſion. OR 

Leeches are capable of exiſting in oil; and, 
when removed out of that liquid into water, they 
ſhed tender ſkins, or films, of the re ſhape 
their bodies, and reſembling the pellicles of eels in 


miniature. Their living in oil ſeems to be a proof 


that the or of reſpiration are not placed on 
the external parts 
animals, ſuch as the waſp, the bee, and the worm, 
' which would quickly be ſuffocated if the reſpira- 


ory ducts were oiled, Henee it appears that the 


in fact, a number of fine ſharp | 
is placed along the middle 


part for 


ly acts as 


from hence en- 
ters into a membranaceous kind of receptacle, 
e e e 
occupyin art e body. ' 
adn y by the mouth, it may 
be ſeen permeating a longitudinal canal, and fill- 


the blood which the 


pect putrified, and 
very little altered either in texture or conſiſtence. 
es through the animal's 
body, or how it contributes to it's nouriſhment, is, 


of 


: 


| 


EE Ro: 
s and the bottom of the 
ing it, and drawing the 


lg ey repre 


e centre of which it naturally 


of their bodies, as in many ſmall 


Celv 


rech bre the mouth; and in ſact it 
has a motion which ſeerns tb. reſemble the act of 
reſpiration in more perfect animalss. 
When I are to be applied for medicinal 
purpoles, it is generally tho 
them from the water in which t 
about an hour before; for thus become more 


is commonly thrown on Leethes when they have 


dropped from wounds, by which means they diſ- 
rge the hlood they have ſwallowed, — .. 
Los for repeated 3 however, they ſel- 
dom adhere after this operation, or recover their 
former vivacity. | | 


The Leech, which is a viviparous animal, 7 
duces it's young, one after — to Gs poo 
of forty or fifty at a birth. It is probable chat, 
like the ſnail, each inſect contains the two ſexes; . 
and that it. impregnates, and is impregnated, in a 

ur manner. 'The young ones are chiefly 
found, — the ot of uly, in ſhallow running 
waters, icularly where they are tepified by 
the rays of the ſun. The rr 


filled with freſh water, remain there for months, 
and even years, without any viſible means of ſub- 
liſtence: but they never breed in ſuch confined 
ſituations; and, conſequently, what regards this 
part of their hiſtory is {till enveloped in obſcurity, 

The Leeches of this chmate ſeldom exceed four 


© 2 


inches in length; but, in America and the Eaſt, 
they are found from ſix to ſeven: there they are ſo 


extremely numerous, that, bathing in the lakes is 
dangerous, and walking through the marſhy 
grounds 1s by no means ſafe. Even in ſome parts 
of Europe, they increaſe ſo as to become formi- 
dable; and Sedelius, a German phyſician, relates, 


that a girl of the age of nine years, who was tend- 


ing ſheep near the city of Bornſt in Poland, per- 
5 ing a ſoldier W up to her, — 1 to 
hide herſelf among ſorne buſhes in a neighbouring 
marſh; but the Leeches in that place, which hap- 
ed to be very numerous, adhered ſo cloſely to 
er body, that ſhe ſoon expired from the quantity 
of blood which ſne loſt by their united efforts. 
L ren, Hoxst; the Hirudo Sanguiſuga of 


Linnæus. The body of this ſpecies is depreſſed; 


| 


and in the bottom of the mouth there are certain 


great ſharp tubercles, or whitiſh caruncles. The 


mouth and tail are flender; the body is pretty 
thick; the belly is of a yellowiſh green colour; 
and the back is duſky. This animal is very com- 
mort in ſtagnant waters. 
LxECRH, Mrtcnanicar; the Hirudo Geometra 
of Linnæus. This ſpecies frequents the ſame 
places with the reſt of the kind; and is found on 
trout and ſome other fiſhes after the ſpawning ſea- 


ſon. Ir's motions are performed by a particular 


expanſion of the head and tail, as if meaſuring like 


a compaſs; and hence it receives it's name. The 
body, which is filiform, is greeniſh, ſpotted with 
| | NW white; 


F 


[ ones are chiefly , 
ſought. after; and, being put into glaſs veſſels 


* * 
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LEECH, TUBERCULATED; the Hirudo 
Muricata of Linnæus. This creature, called al- 


the place. The body, which is taper and rounded 

at the greater extremity, is furniſhed with two ſmall 

horns ; ſtrongly annulated, and tuberculated on 
i and the tail is dilatable. 3 


LEECH PINNATED; che Hirudo, ar Acus 


Cauda Utrinque Pinnata of Boccone. This 
ſtimgular animal is found adherin 
the xiphias, or ſword-fiſh. It is 
long; the belly is white and cart; 


very hard membrane, and 


differing extremely from the ſkin of the belly. 
This ſnout is thruſt into the body of the fiſh, and 


with it the blood is extracted. The tail is plumi- 


form ; and under it there are two ſlender filaments - 
or fibres, longer than the whole body, by means 


of which, when it is not faſtened to the body of 


the fiſh, it clirigs to ſtones or marine plants, to 


prevent it from being carried away by the impe- 
tuoſity of the current; and when it is affixed to the 
body of the fiſh, theſe ſerve to hold it perfectly 

This creature miſerably torments the ſword-fiſh; 
but it is in it's turn equally annoyed by an animal 


which preys on it's blood and juices: this is a ſort of 


louſe, of a browniſh colour, and nearly about the 
fize of a pea, which always attends it. So far as 
has yet been obſerved, this Leech has never been 
found but on the ſword-fiſh ; nor has this louſe been 
diſcovered to moleſt any other creature beſides 
LEIOBATUS. An Ariſtotelian appellation 
for a ſpecies of ray-fiſh; called by ſeveral of the 
ancients bos marinus; and by the moderns, 
Evi raia, or raia oxyrynchus. It is very. ac- 
curately diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the name 
ol the variegated ray, with ten prickly tubercles 
on the middle of the back. | 
- LEMMING; the Mus Lemmus of Linnæus. 
This animal was firſt mentioned by Olaus Mag- 
nus; but, after the-moſt accurate reſearches, 1s 
thus juſtly deſcribed by Wormius. It has, ſays 
he, the figure of a mouſe, but the tail is ſhorter, 
and the body about five inches long. The hair is 
fine, and ſpotted with various colours. The 
 fore-part of the head is black, and the hind-part 
yellowiſh; the neck and ſhoulders are black; and 
the reſt of the body is reddiſh, marked with ſmall 
black of different figures, as far as the tail, 
which is about half an inch long, and covered 
with blackiſh yellow hairs. Neither the figure 
nor the order of the ſpots are the ſame in every in- 


dividual. Round the mouth are ſeveral ſtiff hairs 


in the form of whiſkers, of which ſix on each 
fide are longer and ſtiffer than the reſt, The 
aperture of the mouth is ſmall; and the upper lip 
is divided, as in the ſquirrel. From the upper jaw 
proceed two long, ſnarp, and ſomewhat crooked cut- 
ting-teeth, the roots of which penetrate as far as 
the orbits of the eyes; two ſimilar teeth in the un- 
der jaw correſpond with thoſe above; and on each 
fide are three grinders, ſituated at ſome diſtance 
from the cutting-teeth : the firſt of the grinders 
is large, and compoſed of four lobes; the ſecond 
of three lobes; and the third is much ſmaller. 
The tongue is pretty large, and extends to the ex- 


ſa the Hirudo Marina, inhabits the ſea, adheres - 
 Mrongly to fiſh, and leaves a black impreſſion on 


to the ſides of 

ut four inches 

artilaginous; the 

— of the head is occupied by a kind of hollow. 
„covered with 4 


are dilatable, and equally | 
-  henagiots Bt; +7 1s, | ' hi 


| 
| 


| 


j 


belly is whitiſh, inclining to 
Iheſe Lemmings, called 


that the 1 


' they 


tions are directed, nothing can im 


* 


tremity of the cutting - teeth. From the remains 
of herbs and ſtraw found. in it's throat, we are in- 
clined to think it is a ruminating animal. The 
eyes are {mall and black; and the ears recline 
on the back. The fore- legs are very ſhort: the 
feet are covered with hair, and armed with five 
ſhort crooked claws;. the middle one very long; 
and the fifth, ** a ſmall thumb or a cock s 
ſpur, ſituated very hig 28 >—. The whole 
OW... 
alſo Lapland mar- 
mots, which are natives of Scandinavia, are often 
ſeen, to pour down in myriads from the northern 


wountains; and, like a peſtilence, to deſtroy all 


ft 


the Nee of the earth. In wet ſeaſons, all 
of the rat kind are known to agate more than 
in dry; but this ſpecies in particular is ſo aſſiſted 


in multiplying by the moiſture of the weather, 
bitants of Lapland really believe that 
theſe animals drop from the clouds; and that the 
ſame magazines which furniſh hail and ſnow, pro- 
duce the Lemmings alſo: in fact, after long rains, 
ſet forward from their native mountains, and 
(ſeveral millions in a troop) overſpread the whole 
plains. They generally move in regular bodies, 


often extend a whole ſquare mile; 


| advancing by night, and ng by day: they 
are ſo very 
_ thick, that the hindmoſt frequently touches it's 


leader: In vain do 10 RO 2 reſiſt 
em; or attempt to ſtop their progreſs; ſtill 
continue to —_ forwards; and, though . — 
are deſtroyed, others as quickly ſucceed, and render 
their deſtruction impracticable. They uſually 
march in lines, about three feet from each other, 
and exactly el: their courſe is always from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth · eaſt, and regularly con- 
ducted from the beginning. Wherever their mo- 
pede them; 
they proceed * forward, impelled by ſome 


unaccountable inſtinct; and, from the time they 


_ ſet out, ee once meditate a _ If a 
e or river happens to interrupt rogreſs, 
they „ the . fim acroſs. 
A fire, or a well, does not turn them out of 
their direction; they boldly force their way through 
the flame, or precipitate themſelves into the w 
the farther ſide of which they are ſometimes ſeen 
aſcending. If they are interrupted by a boat in 
croſling a river, they never evade it, but mount di - 
rely up it's ſides; and the boatmen, who know how 
vain reſiſtance would be in ſuch a caſe, calmly ſuffer 
them to paſs over without receiving any damage. Ifa 
ſtack of hay or corn obſtructs their paſſage, in- 
ſtead of climbing over it, they gnaw their way 
through. If ſtopped by a houſe, and they can find 
no means of Ig a paſſage in a direct line, 
they continue there till they die: fortunately, how- 
ever, for mankind, they eat nothing that is pre- 
for human ſubſiſtence; and never enter a 
ouſe in order to conſume the proviſions lodged 
in it, but ſubſiſt entirely on ſuch roots and vege- 
tables as they meet with in their way. In croſſing 
a meadow, they deſtroy every appearance of viri- 
dity, and render it perfectly deſolate. If any of 
the human ſpecies imprudently ventures to attack 
one of them, the little animal is no way intimi- 
dated by the diſparity of ſtrength, but furiouſly 
flies at it's * and, making a kind of bark- 
ing noiſe, reſolutely maintains it's hold. If, at 
laſt. the leader be * out of it's line, and ſe- 
parated from the reſt of it's kind, it utters a plain- 
tive cry, different from that of refentment; and, 
K 28 
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LEM. 
ax tome hade aMeited, hurts an Immthellltte desch 
by . eee of ſohe 


did hot the fare wy Be 

conſume the about of induſtry; 
to exc other; ' 
dible 1 = they are at laſt obſervet to (e- - 


arate in 6 armies with dead! 
fared, dg * the be of hw fas 14e an 
rivers; 11 Laplanders, who — their ma- 
. — of corifideritig their mutual an- 
ayes is d happy riddance froth theſe moſt dreud- 
ful peſts; form omindus ſties froth the 
manner of their arrangements. They confider 
their combats as pr ge. and expe an 
invaſion from the Rufffans or Swedes, 33 
as the artmy towards theſe kin 
e Vctörious. The two qivißions, 
in continue their e ul the one has 
overcome the other; after Which they totally dif- 
y 7 on Nor is it well known what then becomes 
of the conqu wy — tiered: ſome 
poſe that thby ruſ headlong Into the ſea, and peri 
othets, Mut they deſtroy —— *s ſome are 
found han 
others #i1n, chat the you 
pre hw eſe, 
opinion is, that having 
are men of the country; and 
farthier hn: they 1 to 
5 and, having once hubituated themſelves 
to this fort 3 nw they conititue it ever after. 
However that may be, they are bfteri ſound dead 
by thouſunds, d theit cateaſes have been known 


Aſter . — 4 inere- 


ing on the Pike ranches of trees; and 
Hola herbage proves 
moſt probab 


ſo to infect the ambient air, as to produce very 
malignant diſorders. The plants which they have 
d ſeetti alſo to be contatminatedꝭ for ſuch cat- 
te as Ifterwards feed in thoſe places over which 
ey have Pres ans vo lunguiſly and die. 
hiſs af are prolific beyond conception: 
Wat ke extraordinary; their breedi 
not Hinder their march; for an individu 
has ſoreririies been obſerved bs carry one you 
one in it's mouth; and another on it's back. 
ermine e on theſe creatures without inedoyy 
and, Accbrding to ſorne aithors, the rein- drer 
find in chern very deleRtable food. The Swedes 
and Norweglans, who agriculture, con- 
ſider an 2 ＋ from theſe vermin as a terrible 
Mſitation the caſt is very different with re- 
n Laplandets, who leading à vagrant 
chertſetyes, like the Lemmings, can eaſily 
retire from one part of the country to another. 
Theſe prople tice always expreſs great ſarisfae- 
tion whe are viſtted by an army of Lemmings; 
they feaſt on n their — uliar avidity; and 
= from the beſt accounts-we have received of 
nature and quality, it appears to be ſuch food 
as cats and dogs turn away from with averſion. 
In former times, the Swedes and Ne 
exerted ſpiritual arms againſt theſe deſtructive ani- 
mals; the prieſt performed exoreiſins; and a 16; 
form of prayer was = and in 
to avert the evil. ppily, however, for man- 
kind, their curl elde happen more than 
once or twice in the courſe of twenty . 
ILEMUR. A genus of the order of primates, 


in the claſs of mammalia; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rafters of which are: that theſe animals have four 


upper ſore- teeth, ſeparate Gom each other; and | 


1 


| grel, unable to prop 


120 


er Wer bees, which are longer, c and 

eee, 
are 

is che reſt 

| The Claſſical appellation for the Hon 


LEO PULEX: A ſpecies of inſe&t ſo called: 


by Reaumur: it feeds on the pulex arboreus, of 
common tree , in the ſame manner chat 


animal in an imperſect ſtate. 


The Leo Pulex is uſ bred among the 
lices, which it devours ape. 7 


is 4 worm of the hexapode or ſix- 
kind, nne 
Another animal of this kind, * equa r 
ſtructive to the os of pulices, is exapode 
worm of a whit Ner- and ſmaller than the 
former, which finally becomes a round-bodied- 
| beet. Ade ſpeciesiv catled vermish the” 
pine worm, from the yaſt number of ſpicule- 
with which it is armed: 2 
ſtnall round beetle. 2 
LEOCROCOT TA. An tion given 
by the ancients to an imaginary animal, ſaid to be 
the fwiſteſt in nature. It is as 4 mon. 
te it's own ſpecies, 
between the hytena and the lioneſs; | 
Wy with reſÞeH? to it's exiſtence, we have ug u. | 
| thentic accounts. Latin authors ſeem to confound- 
this creature with the mantichora; and attribute 
What has been ſaid of the one to the other. * 


| ported into Europe; 


LEOPARD. An animal of the' feline kind, 
; extremely, fierce, nimble, and active; the male of 
which is 
dus, and the female panthera. 
| e ee This —_ called alfo 
an is a native Senegal 
Golbes. The principal difference between it and 
the panther, with Which it is frequently con- 
founded, are the following: the panther is 
often found to be fix feet 1 9 
the inſertion of the tail; and t 
cher of Senegal, ſeldom exceeds — by 
panther is marked in different places with five 15 
ſix ſpots, forming a kind of circle, with a large one 
the Totes ai hee has a more beautiful coat; 
t are ſmaller, and diſpoſed in eluſte 
2 have a pleaſing effect, as — of woe 
is very brilliant, In other reſpects, che ſpots of 
both are black; they are both whitiſh under the 
belly; and che tails of both are long: but thoſe of 
the Leopard are ſomewhat longer in . 
Theſe animals ſpare neither man nor. 
druped. When they cannot obtain a ſuffit 
ſupply of beaſts of the chace, they deſcend in mul- 
titudes from the internal parts of Africa, and make 
terrible devaſtation among the numerous 'herds 
that cover the rich meadows of Lower- Guinea: 
— tear their prey in pieces both with their claws 
and, though ever devouring, are always 


ermaciated. 
Theſe I ds are taken in T= covered 
over with Nr hurdles, on which a bait of fleſh © 


is placed. Their fleſh is ſaid to be well taſted, 
and to poſſeſs the delicacy and whiteneſs of veal. 
Their ſkins, which ate very valuable, are often im- 
and the riegro women make 
collars of their teeth, to which they aſcribe extra- 
ordinary virtues. 


Beſides the countries teddy thenticne, this 
. 


the formica leo does on ants, being likewiſe an 


imes, but improperly, called Par- Dn 


LEP 


- mhitnial inhabits ſeveral parts of India, China, and 
| Arabiat in China it is called Poupi; and, in Ara- 


bla, Nemr. rt. | ö 

+ Lz6yand, HunTino. This ſpecies has & ſmall 
head, pale orange-coloured irides, and ſhart fawhy 
ears; the face is ſlightly ſpotted; the body is of 
a light tawny brown hue, marked with a great 
number of ſmall round black ſpots, diſtinct fror 
each "other; and the tail, which is longer than the 


whole body, is of a reddiſh- brown colour. This 


animal, which is about the ſize of a large grey- 
| hound; has a long body, a narrow cheſt, and very 
dong legs, inhabits the foreſts of India, and is tamed 
andtrained for the chace of antelopes: it is carried 
to the ſcene of action in a ſmall kind of waggon ; 
and is chained and hoodwinked till it approaches 
the herd. When liberated, it does not immediately 
make it's attack, but winds along the ground, and 
endeavours to conceal itſelf till it gets a proper ad- 
vantage; and then it darts on the timid game with 
ſurprizing ſwiſtneſs. If it does not ſucceed in it's 
firſt efforts, which conſiſt of four or five leaps, it 
miſſes it's: prey; and for that time deſiſts, and rea- 


diy returns to it's maſter, fatigued, and almoſt - 


breathleſs. | 1 „„ 

Lor aRD, LxSssER. The face of this animal is 
ſpotted with black; the breaſt is marked with ſmall 

pots; the belly is white, ſpotted with black; the 
back, fides, and rump, are of a bright yellow co- 
lour, marked with circles of ſpots; and the tail, 
which is ſhort in proportion to the length of the 
body, tapers to a point. This ſpecies inhabits the 
Eaſt Indies. Some years ſince, a live ſpecimen 


was imported into England, and 1 in the 
LEPAS. A genus of ſhell-fiſh, ſynonymous 


with the patella. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is a 
genus of teſtaceous worms, comprehending ten 
different ſpecies. It's animal is a triton; and the 
hell is multivalve, unequal, and fixed by a ſtem. 
The common baraacle is of this genus. 
.} LEPIDOPTERA. An order of inſects in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, having four wings imbricated 
with ſcales, the mouth furniſhed with a ſpiral 
tongue, and the body covered with hair. This 
order- comprehends three genera, the papilio or 
butterfly, the ſphinx, and the phalzna or moth. 
The ſubordinate ſpecies under each genus are very 
numerous. | 
LEPISMA. A genus of the aptera order of 
inſets; with ſix feet . for running; a mouth 
having two ſetaceous palpi or feelers, and two 
rounded at theirs extremity ; a ſetoſe tail; and a 
body covered with ſcales. This genus includes 
three ſpecies. 

LEPORARIA AQUILA. An appellation 

given by ſome authors to the black eagle, from 
his being extremely deſtructive to the hare kind. 
- LEPORINUM GENUS. A genus of ani- 
mals, ſo called from the general reſemblance they 
bear to the hare tribe, -Their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racers are: that the feet are divided into claws; 
that there are two very long teeth in the fore-part 
of the mouth; and that the food is vegetable. 


LEPRAS. A marine fiſh of the turdus or - 


wraſſe kind, remarkable for the variety and bril- 
liancy of it's colouring. It ſeldom exceeds half a 
foot in length, but is very broad and flat in pro- 
portion. It is ſpotted like the leopard; and is 
univerſally allowed to be one of the moſt beauti- 
ful fiſhes in the Mediterranean, where it is caught 
in abundance. 
eſteemed, being of an inſipid and watery taſte, 
Vol. II. | 


| - LieÞTURA, GREAT. 


It's fleſh, however, is not much. 


_ LEPTURA. A genus of fout-winged flies; 
the characters of which are: that the antenn are 
oblong, flender, and ſetaceous; that the exterior 
wings are truncated at their extremities; and that 
the thorax is of a ſubcylindric figure. In the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem, this genus belongs to the order of 
coleoptera, and comprehends twenty-five ſpecies. 
The following kinds are moſt common. 
This inſect ĩs of a red vio- 
let colour: the body is oblong ſhaped, and ſmalleſt 
behind; and the legs, feelers, and other appen- 
„except the wings, are black varying to 


LEY_ 


- white. ' The caſes of the wings, in the female, are 
of a deep th 


and fringed with black or grey. The ſurface of 
th ſe 


red hue; but thoſe of the male are lighter, 


the caſes of the wings, in xes, is.adorned 
with a number of ſmall hollow dots, with a few 


fine ſhort hairs; and the head and breaſt are ſome- 


times yellowiſh. This ſpecies frequents woods. 
Ray calls it an unicorn beetle, with the head, 
ſhoulders, and feelers, black; and of a blackiſh 
yellow hue at the extremities. | 
LreeTura, Mipprz-Stzzbo. This infe& is of 
an oblong narrow ſhape: the general colour is a 
blackiſh brown, except that the upper edge of the 
breaſt is yellow, and that there is a yellow ſpot at 
the junction of the caſes of the wings. There are 


likewiſe ſome undulated yellow lines running tranſ- 


verſely on the caſes of the wings, which are trun- 
cated at the points, and ſomewhat ſetoſe; and the 
legs and feelers are of a reddiſh brown colour. 
This ſpecies is frequently found among hedges in 
orchards and gardens. = 

 Lxprura, YELLow GoLD-Colourtr. This 
ſpecies has black feelers, an oblong body, a ſmall 
head, and dentated hinder legs. The colour re- 
ſembles that of copper with an admixture of fine 
ſtrong gilded yellow variegations. The head, 
breaſt, and caſes of the wings, as well as the legs, 
are ſpeckled with extremely minute and conti- 
guous hollow dots, irregularly diſperſed over the 
breaſt, head, and legs; but on the wings they are 
pretty uniform, placed in ten rows running longi- 


tudinally, The eyes are black; and the feelers are 
brown. | od * 
LEPTURUS. A Greek appellation for a 


fiſh with a very long and ſlender tail. The term 
is derived from Leptos, Slender; and Oura, a 


Tail. 


LEPUS. The claſſical name of the hare. See 
Hare. 

LEPUS AQUEUS. An appellation given to 
the creſted diver, or colymbus of America; fo 
called from it's prodigious activity in the water. 
It is very common in Mexico, and other parts of 
the American continent; but is always caught 
with extreme difficulty. | 

LEUCISCUS. - A claſſical name ſometimes 
given to the dace. See Dacre. 

LEUCOCROTTA. An animal faid to be 
the ſwifteſt of any in nature; called alſo Leucro- 
cotta, and Leocrocotta. 

LEUCOMAZAXNAS. An re given by 
ſome authors to the ſmaris, a ſmall fiſh very com- 
mon in the Mediterranean. | 
 LEUCORODIUS. A name ſometimes uſed 
to expreſs the platea, or ſpoon-bill; a very remark- 
able kind of ſtork or heron. | | 

LEVERET. The young of the hare, during 
the firſt year of it's age. | 

LEYMMER. . A ſpecies of the generous 
breed of dogs, reſembling the greyhound. See 


| Dos. 


E LIBELLULA. 


| that the antenne are ſhorter than the thorax z that 


"2.25 


Le e eg 


ings « 
ww and others deren. i See Dnacon- 


Fry | 

LIGURINUS. A 3 858 by many au- 
thors to expreſs the bird more commonly known 
by that of the ſpinus; in Engliſh, called the fiſkin 
and aberdavine. See ABERDAYINE. 
LILLE. An appellation given by the Rho- 
dians to the labrus. 

LIMANDA. A name ſometimes uſed to ex- 
perk ak pair apa g 

the dab. See Das. 
LIMARIA. A name by which Gaza, and 


ſome other authors, expreſs the thynnus or tunny- 


fiſh; HT _ the Spaniſh mackarel. 
us of animals com 
ing *. ll the — » ſimply- formed ſnai 


SNAIL. 

In the Linnæan yam 
the order of molluſca or ſoft worms. Animals of 
this genus are deſtitute of ſhells, but ng er wo 
olembers. The Limaxis of an _—_ 
proaching to cylindric, perforated | ay A 
2 hole, which ſerves for it's genitals and — nx 
evacuations; higher up is a fleſhy kind of buckler, 
formed convexly above, and flat — and the 
tentacula are four in number, of which two exhibit 
the appearance of eyes. N are ſeveral ſpecies 


of this genus. | 
LIMAX MARINA. An appellation fre- 
quently given to che lipparis ; or, as it is commonly 
— — the ſea-ſnail, Theſe creatures 
are caught in numbers at the mouths 
cf _ of the Yorkſhire rivers. The ſhell is 
ſed of eight parts or joints, finely wrought, 
— ved: it is inent without, and hol- 
low within; externally of a dark brown colour 
tending to greeniſn; — internally whitiſh, tinged 
with a blueiſn green. See CylIN DRus. 
LIME-GALLS. A kind of Galls or vegeta- 
ble protuberances formed on the edges of lime- 
tree leaves, occaſioned by worms which inhabit 
them duri 


d- 
See 


found of all ſizes, from the moſt minute to th 
of full growth, which is about half an inch in 
length: when their of. life as worms 


draws near, they deſert their habitations, and fix- 
ing on others, there change into their chryſalis 
ſtate. This is alſo the caſe with many worms 
which inhabit the excreſcenoes on other trees: they 
remain in them during their worm ſtate, but al- 


ways undergo their transformations 1 in ſome other 


ſituations. - 
LIMONIUM-GALL. A 

ing for the habitation of an inſe& produced from 

the egg of a butterfly, and changing to a real ca- 


1 5 The butterfly depoſits her eggs on the 


leaves and ſtalks of this plant; and the young ca- 
terpillar, as ſoon as it is hatched, eats it's way 
through the ſurface; and continuing it's depreda- 
dations after it is ſafely lodged within, occaſions 
an abundant derivation of juices to the part, by 


means of which a protuberance is formed, ſu- 


ſtained by a pom and in every reſpect reſem- 
bling fruit: this is of a roundiſh Figure, and by de- 


the whole term of. their lives; being 


the . | 


ths 


— 


F 2 


0 


LIN 


the ſize ſize of a. nutmeg. ;. Itiis com- 
mere ors kverdl coats or cruſts; of which the care. 
. ſoft and f and the interior ones 


hard: and woody. - This ſeems, to be the only 


known infance of « Gall formed by a grauine © Hes 


ular...” . 

s. — of Linneus 2 
A long-legged tic bird, common in Italy and 
called by G Totano, and Pluvialis ma- 
Jor. This animal is ſmall, ſeldom weighing more 
than ſix ounces: che bealk is black, but ſome what 
reddiſh near the angle of the under jaw, which re- 
flects a little upwards. The upper part of the 
head, the neck, ſhoulders, wings, and of 
the back, are variegated with brown and grey; 
the middles of the feathers are black, and 


their tips whitiſh; and over each eye es a white | 
line. The , the whole „ belly, and 
throat, are white; the lon wing-feathers are 
wok the inner coverts of he gs are beauti- 


interſected with double and eriple bars of a 
duly ys the tail-feathers are variegated with 
and uns and the legs, which are very 

= are a conſiderable way ere the 


Theſe birds are ſeen in ſmall flocks on our 
coaſts, and in marſhy grounds, during winter; 
but they ſoon remove to their native climates. _ | 

Limosa is alſo an appellation given by Salvian 
to the common mackarel; n e 
thynnus, or tunny-fiſh. 

LIMPET. A genus of ſhell- fiſh, of the teſtas 

cea claſs of worms in the Linnæan ſyſtem; the 
8 of which are: the ſhell is univalve, of a 
gibbous ſhape, almoſt conic, without ſpires, al- 
ways fixed to a __ or _ 8 and hav- 
ing it's or ſummit ſometimes ſharp- pointed, 
at . ſometimes ſtraight, at others 
crooked, ſometimes whole, and at others perfo. 
rated: which variations occaſion ſo many ſpecific 
diſtinctions. The encloſed animal is a ſi 

Latin authors denominate this ſhell Patella, 
from it's reſemblance to a diſh; and Greek ones 
term it Lepas, as if they conſidered it a ſcale or 
flake of a ſtone. Indeed, it adheres ſo firmly to 
the rocks that it may almoſt paſs for a conſti- 
tuent part of it, | 

The means by which the Limpet affixes itſelf 
to a rock were firſt clearly explained by Reaumur; 
though the fact was ſo long and fo well known, 
that it antecedently became in ſome places a pro- 
verbial compariſon. The ſhell of the Limpet ap- 
proaches to a conic figure; the baſe of which is oc- 
cupied by a large muſcle, which alone contains 
nearly as much fleſh as the whole body of the fiſh: 
this muſcle is not confined within I ſhell, but 
aſſiſts the creature in it's progreſſive motion, or in 
fixing itſelf at pleaſure. When in a quieſcent 
ſtate, which is commonly the caſe, it applies this 


| muſcle every way round to the ſurface of ſome 
ies of Gall ſerv- 


ſtone, and ſo firmly attaches itfelf to it, that it is 
—_— ſeparated even with the aſſiſtance of a 

ife 

Reaumur informs us that, in order to try the 
force of the adheſion of theſe fiſh, he tied lines, 
having weights at their ends, to the ſhells, when 
placed in an horizontal direction on the ſtones; 
and found that they could not be removed with 
a leſs weight than that of thirty pounds, and that 
they even ſupported this for ſome minutes. Hence 
it might naturally be ſuppoſed, that the cauſe of 
this ſtrong hegen originated from the animal's 


thruſting 


—_ 

_ 4hrvfting che fibres of this muſcle into every port 
ene in od an oe = 
were this'the caſe, the allen muſt ceaſe with 
he exiſtence of the animal; whereas, if the Limpet 
be cut into ſeveral port! the ſhell and 


body, ſeparated will adhere with 
EL eee 
Kone: Neither can this adheſive principle be re- 


ſol ved on the known attachment of two pieces of 
liſhed marble, or that of leather to ſtone; for, 
both thoſe cafes, whatever dicular. force 


the adheſion can bear, the leaſt force ied ho- 


 rizontally occaſions them to lip, or ſlide off from 
each other; while the adheſion of this fiſh is e 


powerful in an horizontal or a ar irec- 
tion: the true cauſe, therefore, of this ſingular qua- 


lity, is a viſcous juice emitted from this mulcle, 
which, th 1 :eptible to the eye, is never- 
theleſs capa producing theſe ſurprizing ef- 
fefts. This indeed may be perceived by the 
touch: for if the finger be applied to the place im- 
- mediarely after the removal of the Limpet from a 
ſtone, the tenacity of this juice will be extremely 
ſtrong; 


ble, the whole ſubſtance of the glue being inſtantly 
diſſolved, and it's effects totally loſt, Water 
therefore is a ſufficient ſolvent for this glue: but 
the cloſe adheſion of the outer rim of the 


cir- 
cular muſcle prevents the external water act- 
ing on it, otherwiſe it muſt always be deſtroyed as 


ſoon as diſcharged. However, the under ſurface 
of the body of the animal is entirely covered with 
ſmall tubercles, containing water, which the crea- 
ture diſcharges whenever inclined to liberate itſelf, 
and the whole cement immediately diſſolves be- 

The viſcous humidi ſſeſſed by the Li 
for the purpoſe of affixi > itſelf to rocks, — 
peculiar to that animal alone: the urtica marina 
enjoys the ſame; and the horns of ſea- urchins, by 
which they fix themſelves, are endued with a power 
of diſcharging a ſimilar fluid, which anſwers the 
ſame intention. | 

Linnzus enumerates thirty-ſix different ſpecies; 
of which the following are the moſt curious. 

Lawyer, Common. This ſpecies has rough 
prominent ſtriæ, with edges ſharply crenated; and 
the vertex is pretty near the centre. It is extremely 
numerous on the Britiſh coaſts. 

IiupEr, TRANSPARENT. The ſhell of this 
ſpecies, which is common on the Corniſh coaſts, 
is pellucid, longitudinally marked with rows of 
rich blue ſpots; and the vertex 1s placed near one 
of the edges. 

L1MPET, STREAKED. This ſpecies is an inch 
broad at the baſe, and about three parts of an inch 
high; the baſe is ſuboval; and the top is , or 
pointed. The outſide is of a duſky brown colour, 
with an olive caft; and it has ten ridges, rough, 
and equidiſtant, appearing moſt conſpicuous to- 
wards the mouth, and becoming fainter as they 
approach the apex, where they totally vaniſh. 
The inſide of the ſhell is vari with yellow, 
brown, and white, diſpoſed in irregular circles. 
It is a native of the Eaſt. 2 

LIP ET, SrARRVY. This ſpecies has ſeven ribs, 
forming as many prickles at the rim: the ſhape is 
ovated, about an inch one way, and two-thirds of 
an inch the other. The top is pointed, but not ex- 
actly in the centre of the ſhell; and the ribs termi- 

nate in a point beyond it, The colour is whitiſh 


7 


: 


but if any wet touches the ſtone after the 
removal of the fiſh, no viſcoſity will be percepti- 


J 


found on the ſhotes of the Oriental ſeas. 
nearly three inches long at the baſe, 


caught which meaſured fix or ſeven. 


ex 


externally; variegated with black clouds of ſpore, 
eſpecially about the ribs. This ſhell is commonly 


This ies is 
an inch 
and à half in diameter; the edge is ſmooth and 
even, and the height is about an inch. The ſur- 

face is almoſt ſmooth, except that there are ſeveral 
longitudinal rays, and ſome tranſverſe or circular 


LimyezT, OnLonc, GrEaT. 


ones. The external colour is a duſky brown, 


mixed with grey, and internally whitiſh. It 

abounds in the Eaſt Indies; and is likewiſe found 
on the coaſts of the Mediterranean. 

LINARIA. See LIN NET. | 

LING; the Gadus Molva of Linnæus. Ac- 

ing to the Artedian ſyſtem, the Ling is a ſpe- 

cies of the gadi, diſtinguiſhed by the clear and ex- 

— name of the 1 two dorſal fins, a 


mouth, and the upper jaw longeſt. The 
Ling takes it's Engliſh name from it's length, be- 
ing a corruption of the word Long. It's uſual 


ſize is from three to four feet; but ſome have been 

The body 

is very ſlender; the head is flat; the teeth in the 

upper jaw are ſmall, and very numerous; thoſe in 

the lower are few, ſlender, and ſharp; and the chin 

is adorned. with a ſmall beard. The firſt dorſal 

fin, which is ſmall, is placed near the head; and 

the ſecond, which is very long, reaches almoſt to 
the tail: the fins are compoſed of fifteen 

radiated rays, the ventral of fix, and the anal of 
ſixty-two; and the tail is rounded at the extre- 
mity. | 

The colour of theſe fiſh is liable to conſiderable 
variations: ſome are of an olive hue on the back 

and ſides, and others cinereous ; but their bellies 
are invariably white; the ventral fins are alſo 
white; the dorſal and anal are with the ſame 
colour; and the tail is tranſverſely barred near it's 
extremity with black, tipt with white. 

Ling abound on the coaſts of Britain and Ire- 
land, and form a confiderable article of commerce. 
They are in the higheſt perfection on the Yorkſhire 
coaſts from the commencement of February till 
May, and ſometimes longer. They ſpawn in 
June, depoſiting their eggs in the ſoft oozy ground 
at the mouths of rivers;-at which period the males 

| from the females. | 

While the Ling continues in ſeaſon, it's liver is 
very white, and abounds with a fine-flayoured oil ; 
but no ſooner does it ceaſe to be in ſeaſon, than it's 
liver becomes red, and deſtitute of oil. The ſame 
indeed happens to the cod, and ſome other fiſhes, 
in a certain degree, but not ſo remarkably as in 
the Ling. In it's beſt ſtate, a large quantity of 
oil may be extracted from the liver by a ſlow fire; 
but if a violent and ſudden heat be uſed for that 
purpoſe, it yields very little. This oil, which is 
implanted by nature in the cellular membranes of - 
theſe fiſhes, returns into their blood, and ſupports 
them during the breeding ſeaſon, when they purſue 
the buſineſs of generation with ſo much eagerneſs, 
that they neglect their food. Ty 
Conſiderable quantities of Ling are ſalted for 

ion, as well as home conſumption; and for 
this purpoſe each fiſh muſt meaſure twenty-ſix in- 
ches or upwards from the ſhoulder to the tail, in 
order to be entitled to the bounty allowed on ex- 
portation : all under this ſize are called drizzles. 

LINGUADO. A Weſt Indian fiſh, which in 
many reſpects reſembles the common ſoal. 

LINGUTULA. A ſpecies of fiſh ſomewhat 

reſembling 


L N 


inkenbling che Gel, ber heller anf borter and 


ald much inferior in flavour. It is common in 
generally known by the 

appellation of, the ar and Citharus' fla- : 
4 | ſpeech, but they have never been known to make 
A name by 3 ſeveral | 


the Mediterranean; and 


1 or Citharus aſper. 
LINGULACA. 


ichrbyalogits enen intermi 
fiſh: 


EINNET. A genus of binde, whoſe-diftin- 
—— characters are: that they are ſmaller than 
Chaffnches, that their colour is a greyiſh 
brown; char their tailsare lightly forked, the outer 


L notes are muſical. 
.- LinneT, Common. This bird meaſirrs. five 
inches and a half, including the bill and the tail; 


: 
: 
: 


the former'is about half am and the latter two | 


inches and a quarter. The bill is duſky, but in 
ſpring. it aſſumes a Þlueiſh caſt; and is peculiarl 
ick and ſtrong; | The head is variegated wi 

ah colour and black; the back is a blackiſh red; 
the bottom of the breaſt 1 is a livel 

lower part of the belly is — 
part of the throat is a Þeavciful red, the ed 
the feathers being yellowiſh; and the tail, which is 
a little forked, is of a brown colour edged with 


white, except the two middle ſeathers, which are 


bordered with a dull red. 


red; and the i 
The lower 
of 


| 


Theſe birds, which are much eſteemed for their 
ſinging, feed on ſeeds of various kinds, which they 


peel before they eat; but they: ſhew a particular 


predilection for the ſeed of the linum or flax, from | 


r they derive their name. | 
The Linnet uſually builds in ſome thick. buſh 
or hedge, particularly among white-thorn or furze. 


The outſide of it's neſt is compoſed of moſs, bents, - 


and dry weeds; and the inſide of fine ſoft wool, 
mixed with a kind of down 


plants, and a few horſe-hairs. It lays four or 


five whitiſh eggs, ſpotted like thoſe of the gold- 
young are hatched towards the latter 


finch. The 
end of April or beginning of May, and may be 


taken from the neſt when about ten days old. 


They muſt be kept very warm, and regularly fed 


every two hours: but when they are intended to 


be taught to whiſtle tunes, or to imitate the notes 


gathered from dried 


of any other bird, they ſhould be removed from 


the neſt when four days old; for at this time they 
have no idea of the notes of their kind, and will 
readily: be taught to modulate their voice, like any 
— moſt familiar to their ears, and within the 
$ of their throats. 
| "The Hon. Mr. Barrington obſerves that, in 
order to be certain that neſtlings will not have 
the call of their ſpecies, they ſhould. be taken 
from the neſt when only a day or two old; though 
birds of this age require great trouble in breedin ; 
and the chance 1s greatly againſt their being =! 
Their food, at this early age, ſhould be half bread 
and half rape-ſeed, boiled and bruiſed; and this 
ſhould be given them ſeveral times in a day. It 
. ſhould be daily made freſh, and adminiſtered ſuffi- 
ciently moiſt, but not in the extreme: if i in the 
leaſt ſour, it never fails to prove fatal; and, if too 
ſtiff, it renders them coſtive, and proves equally 
injurious. 
Young Linnets ſhould be hung up, as ſoon as 


taken from the neſt, under the bird whoſe note they 


are intended to ln: or, if they are to be taught 


to whiſtle tunes, they ſhould have their leſſons at 


the times of feeding; for they will make greater 
Dae in a few days while young, than in a con- 


| fiderable ſpace 
in the whole method of their notes before they are 


l 


feathers having white extremities z and that their 
| white of his wing: 
| wing-feathers are grown, one of the wings 


tween two and three feet from the 


| Montana. 


A 


EIN 


e 


able to crack their ſeeds. Some fanciful people 
have alſo to teach them the uſe of = 


233 $in this art without long and un- 
After all, che native note of 
the Linnet is 4 very delightful, thar little pleafure 
can be derived . anne ſtrains "reign 
a it's nature. 5 
may de diſtinguiſhed: bent che hen 
by the plumage on his back, which is much more 
brown than that of the hen; and likewiſe by the 
to examine which, when the 
muſt be 
ſtretched out with the one hand, while the body 
of the bird is held faſt with the other; and then 
the white will be obſerved on three or four fea- 
thers: if it appears t and clear, and extends 
to the , the bird 1s undoubtedly a cock; the 
white in the wing of the hen being much leſs, as 
well as fainter. | 
- Linnets may be caught in  clap-net duri - the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt; butflight-birds 
are moſt plentiful about the beginning of October: 
theſe nets ſhould be placed near ſuch ſpots where 
they are accuſtomed to eat and drink. 

LIN NET, Rep-Hzaped, GREAT ER; the "OI 
gilla Cannabina of Linnæus. This bird is ſome- 
what ſmaller than the common Linnet: the head is 
aſh-coloured, except that the forehead is marked 
with a blood-coloured ſpot; the breaſt is ringed 
with a fine roſe-colour; the neck 1s cinereous; the 
back, ſcapulars, and coverts of the wings, are a 
bri ht reAdifh brown; the ſides are yellow; the 

dle of the belly is white; and the tail, which is 
forked, is of a duſky hue, edged on both ſides with 

white. The head 5 the female is aſh- coloured, 
v with black; the back and ſcapulars are a 
ull browniſh red; and the breaſt and ſides are a 

dirty yellow, ſtreaked with duſky lines. 

This bird, which is extremely docile and fami- 
liar, appears reconciled. to captivity in a few 
mog. after being caught. It has a lively, chat- 
kind of ſong; is often caged; and requires 


yy ame ſort of food, in a domeſtic ſtate, as the 


common Linnet and the chaffinch. This ſpecies 
is frequently ſeen on the Britiſh coaſts; and, in 


Aight-time, often viſits the neighbourhood of B 


London. 

Lixnwer, Rzp-Hezapep, Lasern; the Fringilla 
Linaria of Linnæus. This is the leaſt of the 
Linnet tribe; and ſcarcely exceeds half the ſize of 
the greater red-headed Linnet: it alſo differs from 
that ſpecies in having a ſmaller, ſharper bill; by 


both ſexes having the ſpot on their heads; by the 


legs and feet being duſky; and by their aſſembling 
in flocks, a quality not peculiar to the former. 

| Pennant informs us, that he diſcovered a neſt or 
this ſpecies in an alder ſtump near a brook, be- 
und: the ex- 
ternal fabric was compoſed of dried ſtalks of graſs 
and other plants, and here and there a little wool; 


and the lining conſiſted of hair, and a few fathers. 


The female was fitting on four eggs, of a pa 

blueiſh green colour, thickly pen led near 5 
blunt ends with ſmall reddiſh ſpots. She was fo 
tenacious of her neſt, that ſhe ſuffered him to take 


her off with his hand; and he found that, after he 


had releaſed her, ſhe would not forſake it. 
LanneT, MounTain, oR 'IwiTE; the Linaria 
This bird is rather inferior in ſize to 
| | the 


note, agrees with European 


| gh. coneton Lines, and is therefore called by 
Briſſun La Petite Lanotte, or Little Linnet. How- 
ever, ĩt's ſnape and colour do not materially differ 
fram thoſe of the common Linnet. 
ſhort and yellow; and above and below each eye 


there is a 
Auer red ſpot on his rump, e eee 
* e ee ee. * 

_ ee Duke fem it's 
— ch is by no means muſical: however, it 
Le- familiar animal, and tamed with fa- 
| It as taken, during che „ near 
| n, with cornmon Linnets, and is uſually 
called the Twitr. It is y f to 
brerd on me comment, and to viſit this ĩſtand only 
Free 


a pale ge ſh- coloured bill; — eyes, and 


a yellow head and throat. From behind che eyes, 


of che head, the upper fide of the neck, the 
wings, and. tail, are of a dirty brown colour, 
r 


back and neck with * * brown 

girudinal marks; the breaſt, and 
coverts under ane 2 
2 ů*— 


was fic Qſerided — f 
Liner, Avoor . This bird . 
five inches in length; and in ſhape, action, and 
Linnets. The bill is 
of a dirty fleſn- colour, bordered round it's baſe 
with a row of hlaclæ ſeathers; above and below the 
eyes, next: the black feathers, there are ſeveral 
white ſpots; the head, neck, back; and leſſer co- 
verts of the wings, are cf a browniſ an- colour 
with duſky ſpots; the quills of the wings, and the 
firſt row of icoverts' above them, are of a dark 
brown hue, with narrow yellow edges; the tail is 
alſo of a dark colour; and the feathers are tipt with 
grey or white. The breaſt, belly, and thighs, are 
of a dull ur; the rump and coverts of 
the tail are a bright yellows and e! ben 


are fleſn- coloured. 

Lin NET, Duskv. The bill of this: ſpecies i is 
aſh-coloured; the whole pl of the body is of 
a dirty brown or blackiſh hue; ut the breaſt and 
rump-incline a little to cinereous: all the feathers 
have their tips and borders of a lighter colour, 
which forms an admixture of ſhades; and the legs 
and feet are duſky. 

Lawnxnert,'BLACK. This bird, which is a native 
of Guinea, has a light feſh-coloured bill; the 
whole body is covered with deep. black gloſſy fea- 
thers, reflecting a fine liſh blue colour, ex 
the greater quilis of the wings, which are deſtitute 
of any gloſs. A few ſmall white feathers are in- 
termixed with the inner coverts of the wings; the 
tail is ſed of twelve feathers of equal lengths; 
and the legs, feet, and claws, are of a \ Shitiſh fleſh- 
colour. 

LanneT, Orrve-CoLourtd. This bird has a 
thick, ſhort bill, of a duſky fleſh-colour. The 
fore-part of the head, the throat, and part of the 
breaſt, are black; the black gradually. changing 
into a duſky white on the belly, which continues 
whitiſh as low as the covert- eathers beneath the 
1 _ hinder part of the head and neck, che 

OL. 


— 


The bill is 
pale brown ſpot. The male has a ſingu- 


2 


8 4 


on the belly it inclines to white. 


| 


a ſpecies of quadru 


| the clitnate 
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— 
query are of a ate colour; 
and-the legs, feet, and claws, are of a dark fleſh. 


colour. 


- LION. Inch Linneandiftribuio dans, 
CONES to the felis or 
ct in, e log a a pale red or 


ke 15 Lion has 3 large head, ſhort round ears; 
and a face covered with ſhort hair, On the up- 
per part of the head, the neck, ſhoulders, and chin, 
there are hairs, reſembling a mane. 
The hair on the body and limbs is ſhort and 


ſmooth, en er of the · belly. It 
1 bs; and a long tail, tufted at 
At's. 


colour is tawny, but 
The length of 
the 2 is about 
eight feet; and that of the tail four ſeet. The 
Loneſs is — and deſtitute of a mane. 
7 Tbe influence of climate on man is marked 
only by utes t variations; he is known to ſubſiſt in 
the. earth, as well under the frozen 
—＋ as beneath the torrid zone. On other ani- 
mals, on the contrary, the influence of climate is 
ſtronger, and —_ by ſenſible characters; * 
cauſe they differ in , and their nature is 
fect, and leſs diffuſed than that of the human — 
cies. With to irrational animals, indeed, 
be confidered as congenial, and a . 
kind of ſecond nature: they almoſt all have their 
particular latitudes; beyond which they are unable 
to ſubſiſt ; either-periſhing under a moderate cold, 
or dying for want of a frozen air even in a tempe- 
rate climate. * The rein-deer is never known to 
regions; and, on che con- 


quit the 8 
trary, the degenerat 


es whenever removed 
from beneath the line. The whole earth is the 
native country of man; but all inferior animals 
have each their own; peculiar diſtricts. 

In warm countries, the end animals are. larger 

and _ than thoſe in — Iaſon? cow 
ions: are alſo more us and enter- 
prizi all their ſeem to partake 
e oc The Lion, pro- 
duced under the ſcorching ſun of Africa, is, of all 
others, the moſt terrible, as well as the moſt un- 
daunted. The wolf, or the dog, inſtead of at- 
tempting to rival him, ſcarcely deſerve to attend 
his motions, or becme his providers. Such of 
theſe animals, however, as are bred in more tern- 
perate climates, or towards the ſummits of cold 
and lofty mountains, are far more gentle, or rather 
far leſs dangerous, than thoſe generated in the tor- 
rid vallies beneath. The Lions of Mount Atlas, 
the top of which is ally covered with ſnow, 
have neither the ſtrength nor the ferocity of thoſe 
of Bildulgerid or Zaara, whoſe plains conſiſt of 
burning ſands. It is chiefly in thoſe fervid deſarts 

that fuch enormous and terrible beaſts are found, 
which are the dread of travellers, and the ſcourge 

of the neighbouring provinces. Happily, indeed, 
the ſpecies is not very numerous; and it ſeems to 
be daily diminiſhing: for, if we may credit the 
teſtimonies of thoſe who have traverſed theſe ſoli- 
tudes, the number of Lions 1 = not nearly fo — 
as formerly. The Romans, ſays Shaw, drew from 
L for their public a fifty times more 
Lions than are now to be found in the whole 
country. The ſame 2 2 k is made with regard 
| | 1 


are much leſs 


- tirely diſabled, 
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to T „Perſia, and the Indies, where Lions 
frequent than in ancient times. Nor 
is It difficult to aſſign a reaſon for this diminution: 
it is obvious that it cannot origindte from the in- 
creaſe of the force of other quadrupeds, ſince they 


are all inferior to the Lion; and conſequently, in- | 


ſtead of leſſening the number, only tend to aug- 
ment the fi on which it 


and preventing their multiplication. The arms 
even of a 
than a match for this formidable creature; and 


victorious. Their uſual manner is to 
the Lion's retreat; and then, with ; 
with -iron, to e him to the combat. Four 
men are con as ſufficient for this encounter; 
and he whom the animal firſt attacks, receives him 
on his ſpear, while the others aſſuult him behind. 
The Lion, perceiving himſelf wounded in the rear; 


turns that way, .and thus gives the perſon he firſt | 


attacked an opportunity to recover. In this 

they aſſail him on all ſides; till at laſt being en- 
they diſpatch hamy's nets 2s, 2e 

This ſuperiority of man with reſpect to nurobers 


and aſſiduity, which has impaii e force of the 
Lion, has li —— Among 


animals, this latter quality, though natural, riſes 
and falls, according as the exertions of their 


ſtrength are ſacceſsful or abortive. In the vaſt 


deſarts of Zaara; in the burning ſands ſituated be- 
tween Mauritania and Negroland; in thoſe ſolitary 
regions which lie to the north of Cafraria; and, in 
general, in all the deſarts of Africa where man has 
not fixed his habitation; Lions are ſound in great 
numbers, and preſerve their native courage and 
impetuoſity. Accuſtomed to meaſure their own 

by that of every animal they meet, the ha- 
bit of conquering renders them i id and terri- 
ble. Being ignorant of the power of man, they 
are not afraid to encounter him; and having never 


experienced the force of his arms, they hold them 


in defiance. Wounds enrage, but do not terrify 
them. They-are not diſcouraged even by:the op- 
Poſition of numbers: à ſingle Lion of the deſart 
often attacks an entire caravan; and, after an ob- 
ſtinate ement, in which he has been over- 
powered, inſtead of flying, he continues to face his 
enemies till the very laſt gaſp. On the contrary, 
thoſe Lions which inhabit the peopled countries 
of Morgcco and India, having experienced the 
ſuperior power of man, have loſt all their courage; 
are frightened away even by a ſhout; and ſeldom 
attack any. but the unreſiſting herds or flocks, 
which even women and children are capable of 
protecting. | 
This alteration in the diſpoſition of the Lion 
indicates that he is ſuſceptible of the impreſſions 
he receives; and that he muſt poſſeſs a docility ſuf- 
ficient to render him tameable to a certain degree, 
and to admit of a ſpecies of education: and hiſtory 
informs us, that Lions have been yoked in trium- 
phal cars, and conducted to the battle or the chace; 
and that, faithful to their maſters, they have never 
exerted their ſtrength or courage but in oppoſition 
to the common enemy. Nothing, indeed, is more 
common, than for the keepers of wild beaſts' to 
play with this animal, to pull out his tongue, and 


even to chaſtiſe him without a cauſe: he ſeems to 
bear ſuch uſage with the utmoſt compoſure; and 


its: it muſt | 
therefore be occaſioned: by the increaſe of the hu» | ti 
r 
capable of ing theſe tyrants of the foreſt, | 


ro or a Hottentat render. him more 


ſpears headed 


| 
: 


they ſeldom make the attack without 2 of | 
| out 


| 


| inſtances of his revenging thoſe unprovok 


ever, when his rage is once excited; the conſe= 


9 — — * I IC * "y 
” 
" 


be dangerous, in ſuch circumſtances, to ſuffer him 


by him; to live 
them a part of his ſubſiſtence; and ſometimes to 


ed males 
of -impertinent cruelty but ſeldom occur. Ho. 
quences are terri » Labat informs us that 4 
certain puny a Lion in his'own'cham- 
ber, 2 to attend it; and that 

he, as is uſual, mixed blows wich his careſſrs. This 


which 
, He: thereu 
animal ſecured from doing farther miſchief. ' This 


education will always prevail: it 


to temuin tob long without food; or to perſiſt in 
imitating and abuſing him; though numberleſs 
accounts aſſure us, that his is noble, his cou- 
rage magnanimous, and his diſpoſition, grateful: 
He has often been known to. diſdain the inſults, 
and to pardon 'the inoffenſive liberties, of fecble 
enemies. He has alſo been known to ſpare the 
lives of thoſe that have been thrown to be devoured 
ly with them; to afford 


refrain from food himſelf, rather than deprive 
2 of that life which his former generoſity 

22. braaded'wids croton; © 
ſince he acts from neceſſity, and kills no more 


and the hyzna, with many other 
ſuch as the fox, the marten, the pole-cat, and the 
ferret, kill without remorſe, are fierce without 
cauſe, and, by their indiſcriminate ſlaughter, ſeem 
rather to ſatisfy their malignity than their hunger. 
The external appearance of the Lion detracts 
not from the noble and us qualities of his 
mind. His figure is ſtriking, his look confident 
and bold, his gait proud, and his voice. terrible. 
His ſtature is not overgrown, like that of the ele- 
hant or the rhinoceros: nor is his ſhape clumſy, 


| than what he conſumes; while the tiger, the wolf, 


ike that of the hippopotamos, or the ox; it 1s com- 
pact, well-proportioned, and ſizeable; a perfect 


model of ſtrength combined with agility. Equally 
ſolid and ſpringy, neither loaded with fat nor 
fleſh, and containing nothing ſuperfluous, it ſeems 
entirely conſtituted of nerves and muſcles: this 
rodigious muſcular force is manifeſted by the 
urprizing leaps and bounds which he performs 
with eaſe; by the briſk movements of his tail, a 
ſingle ſweep of which is able to proſtrate the 
ſtrongeſt man; by the facility with which he moves 
the ſkin of his face, which heightens the expreſſion. 
of fury; and, laſtly, by the power of ſhaking the 
bair of his mane, which he not only erects, but 
agitates on all ſides, when incenſed. - Indeed, a 
bare ſight of this noble animal is ſufficient to con- 
vince us of his ſuperior force: his large head, 2 
rou 


* 


QC! 


rounded witk a dreadful mane; all thoſe muſcles 
which are hid under the ſkin ſwelling with the ſlight- 
A exertion; «nd che grea breadth of his paws, 
-with the thickneſs of his Iimbs; plainly evince; that 
no animal of the foreſt is capable of oppoſing him. 
Jo the ſplendid qualities poſſeſſi | 
ture as an individual, may be added the nobility 
of his ſpecies; by which is meant, a nature con- 
ſtant; invariable, and liable to no ſuſpicion of de- 
gradation. Animals of this kind 

ngular, and conſtitute a. genus of themſelves. 
They are diſtinguiſhed by characters ſo 


marked that they can neither be miſtaken ” 
confounded with any other. Thus, in man, the | den 


nobleſt being in the creation, the ſpecies is fingte; 
ſince men of all races, of 1 climates; and "Jl | 
-complexions, can mix and propagate F; 
Ne ſame time, no A can be ſaid to 
proximate the human ſpecies by natural relation. 
Ihe ſpecies of the Lion alſo: is one of the moſt 
noble, becauſe it is ſingle, and cannot be con- 
founded with thoſe of inferior: animals: while in 
many other genera no diſcriminating characters 
can be drawn; they engender with lower varieties, 
and a breed more unworthy, in propor- 
3 18 8 uke ny 
Ari N f Lions into the greater 
and the ſmaller; latter, he obſerves, — | 
portionably ſhorter in the body, their hair is more 
criſped, and they are leſs co 
former: he likewiſe adds that, in general, a 
Lions are of a yellow colour. The firſt of theſe 
remarks, however, ſeems doubtfut; for no travel- 
lers mention Lions with criſped hair; but almoſt 
all authors agree as to their colour, which is yel- 
low on the back, and whitiſh on the ſides and belly. 
lian and i 
pia are as ſable as the natives; that in India there 
are Lions entirely white, and others vari 
with red, black, and 1 — aſſertions 
ar to be unſupported by any authentic evi- 
| reg and, on the ecu are Mm that there 
are little or no varieties in this ſpecies; that the 


ö 


Lions of Africa and Aſia are perfectly ſimilar; 
and that thoſe of the mountains differ from thoſe 


ol the plains in ſtature rather than colou.. 
But it ſhould here be obſerved, that the A me- 
rican animal called a Lion by the Europeans, and 
Puma by the natives of Peru, is deſtitute of ſeve- 
ral of the diſtinguiſhing characters of the true 
Lion: it has no mane; yo it is weaker, ſmaller, | 
and leſs courageous. - However, it is not altoge- 
ther improbable. that the mildneſs of the South 
American climate may have had ſuch an influence 
on the nature of the Lion, as to deprive him of 
his mane, and diminiſh both his courage and his 
ſtature: but it ſeems abſolutely incredible, that 
this animal, who inhabits the countries within the 
tropics only, and againſt whom nature appears to 
have ſhut up every avenue to the north, ſhould 
have paſſed- from the ſouthern regions of Aſia or 
Africa into America; theſe continents, towards the 
ſouth, being ſeparated from each other by immenſe | 
oceans. _—_ we may rationally conclude, that 
the Puma is not a Lion, ſprung from thoſe of the 


Old World, and degenerated by the influence of | 


the climate; but that it 1s an animal peculiar to 
America, like moſt others of the New World. 
When the Eu firſt diſcovered America, 
the quagrupeds, birds, fiſhes, inſets, plants, and 
almoſt every object of natural hiſtory, were diffe- 


this crea- 


are commonly 


us than the 


| 


uropean languages, 
and eſpecially from the Spaniſh and e e 

In this ſcarcity of denommation, the moſt diſtant 
analogy in external figure or ſtature was ſufficient 
to determine the name of an animal. This neceſ- 
ſarihy gave riſe to endleſs uncertainties and confu- 
ion; -which were ſtill farther increaſed, not only 
by giving to the productions of the new world the 
ominations of thoſe ot the old, but alſo by the 
continual: tranfportation of European plants and 
animals into America. To obviate theſe difficul - 
ties, ve ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh what arigi- 
nally n to the reſpective continents, in or- 
der to avoid the deceptions ariſing from improper 


Condamine, whoſe evidence unqueftionably me- 
rits the higheſt credit, expreſaly ſays, that he knows 
not whether the American animal, called. a Lion 
by the Spaniards, and Puma by the natives of 
Quito, deſerves the name of a Lion; and add 
that it is much ſmaller than the African Lion, an 
that the male is deſtitute of a mane. Freſier like- 
wie informs us, that the animal called a Lion in 
Peru is very different from that of Africa; that it 
flies. on the approach of man; and is dreadful only 
the flocks and herds. He farther remarks, that 
it's head ſomewhat reſembles both the head of the 
wolf and the tiger; and that it's tail is ſhorter-than 
that of either of thoſe animals. We learn alſo 
from the relations of Acoſta, that the American 
Lions have no reſemblance to thoſe of Africa; that 
they have neither the ſtztnre nor the intrepidity of 
the true Lions; that they are neither red nor yel- 
low, but of à grey colour; that they have no 
manes; and that they are accuſtamed to climb 
trees. Thus it is evident, that theſe animals dif- 
fer from the 728 Lions in ſtature, in colour, 
in the form of their heads, in the length of their 
tails, in the want of manes, and in their manners 
and diſpoſitions. Characters ſo numerous and ſo 
eſſential ought ever to prevent us from confoundi 
the Puma of Africa with the noble Lion of Africa 
It has been alle z that the Lion is not poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſenſe of ſmelling in ſuch perfection as 
moſt other animals; and it has alſo been obſerved, 
that a ſtrong light greatly incommodes him. This 
latter remark may be july inferred from the for- 
mation of his eyes, which, like thoſe of the cat, 
_ ay 2 ted for viſion in K for this 
on, he ſeldom appears in open day, but ravages 
chiefly by night; and not only the Lion, but all 
the cat kind, are kept off by the fires which the in- 
habitants kindle for the preſervation of their flocks 
and herds: the brightneſs of the flame dazzles their 
es; and they are afraid to venture blindly into 
oſe places which they know are replete with their 
enemies. It is equally true of all this kind, that 
they hunt rather by the ſight than the ſmell; and 


it ſometimes 2 that the Lion purſues either 
the jackall or wild dog while they are hunting on 


the ſcent; and, when they have run down their 
prey, he comes in, and monopolizes the ſpoil; 
and- from hence, probably, may have ariſen the 
ſtory of the Lion's provider. Theſe little induſ- 


trious animals may often provide a feaft for the 


rent from thoſe to which they had been accuſ- 


| Lion; but they hunt merely for 


conſequently 


themſelves; and 


| em e Liens be an Unseleocbe in- 
truder on the fruits of their labour. in 

When preſſed with hunger, the Lion boldly ats 
tacks every animil that comes in his Way: but, 
8 n an obliged 
ed b is 

ar thoſe, paths through whach-ani- - 
mals commonly paſs, in order to -theni: by 


een Fur this pu — ot wn Eh 
| contifities in 


tation till his prey 


2 ——— a 
Rs ee 1 2 
rr, enen Fee, poinunent, and 
waits for a zyourabkr: opportunty. In-the 
deſarrs and forefts;; his moſt vſual pte conſiſts of 
garelles and monkies, with which the tumid 2 
gions abound, The latter he deines when 
nmr endow owe bes ye 
the faculty of climbing trees, dilce the cut and the 
ie devoursas: — one time a fubſiſts 
him ſot the two or three ſubſe quent days and his 
teeth are ſo very that he bredks the bones 
of the:ianimals with eaſe, and ſwallows chern 
4 mn He ſeems! of en 
for a very long time; but his wempera- 
——— — "ug nc of chirſt, 
drinks as 91 as he can find water, app 
ind dries = He ſeems to — 
pounds of raw fleſh daily; and 
animats;particul 


thar of live. 
which heihiamelf kills. 
He ſeldom dt vous ok. carcaſes a, have bepun 
do putriſy; and dhuiſes rather —— 

our- 


than to return to chat which he had 
ed beſore. However, though che 
ſiſts on freſh meat, — 2 — 
and the ſmell of his urine:1mtolerable. 

The roaring of the Lion is ſo Iod, chat, bern 
echoes reverberated fromthe uring moun- 
rains, it reſembles diſtanti thunder. This tremen- 
dous roar is che AGO voice of this animal. 
When he puts forth a different kind of 
E „ort, 1 and reiterated; but tis rour- 

46 


co, a kind of a Ueep<toried 
mbling, — with a ſharp rien e 
this voice he utters five or ſix times in one day; 
and, before rain, oftener. When incenſed, his ory 
is: ſtill anore terrible than His roar: this ĩs always 
excited by oppoſition; and on thoſe occaſions, 
when ke ſummmons up all his terrors to the combat, 
nothing hardly can 
his fides and the ground with his long tail; agi 
tates his mane; contracts the ſkin of his face, . 4 


By expoſing his dreadful-ruſks; and thruſts out his 
vhich is armed with prickles ſo very hard, 
that it is alone ſufficient to lacerate both the ſkin 


0 


andi fleſh, without the aſſiſtance either of the teeth 


or chaws. Thus prepared for war, but few ani- | 
mals dare to attack him; and even the boldeſt of the 


human race are intimidated at his approach. The 


elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the hip- 


popotamos, are the only animals which are not 
afraid of encountering him fi 


mit che firſt outrage on the Lion; yet they fly not 
at his approach, but wait his onſet, which: by ſel- 


dom makes unleſs compelled by hunger; and on 
ſuch occaſions theſe animals exert all their ſtrength; | 


and ſometimes proves victorious, 


ſub- 


more awful; he then laſhes 


Nevertheleſs, 
neither the leopard nor the wild boar, when pro- 
voked, ſhun the combat: they do not indeed com- 


n Ann 5 
brd ng ge Les gere. 
* a w „ in near Algiers, H 
which laſted for a conſiderable time with incredi= = 
ble : but at length, both · anjinals were 
abſerved do fall by the wounds inſlicted on cachk 
other 3 and E 
with their blood. Such inſtandes, howe 

rare; for the Lion is in — 5 
od maſtat-of e Man is the only. creature 
who attacks him with any certainry.of fi 


aſſiſtance of dogs and horſes trained to the 


or EEE 
have ſled from che preſence of the Lion in an 


n o conſternation, — — 
porn, et become in 2 
boltllyhunt cheir nat 


3%%;̃! . >. re ae 


us, miſt be of chat ſort called Charoſſi, or Lion- 
eyed; all others of this kind flying at the fight of 
the Lion, and to throw their riders. 
a yr der avan ch rl 
| "proud motion; be moves ys Ohli 
gang from fide to ſide, and bounding — 


When the hunters approach him, 
E throw their 3 Suu __ 


EET) him before he is attacked by the 
Fre 

= IE þ A 10908 is thereſore nat 
— 


but contmues to fight deſperato- 
ly even after he has received his mortal wound. 


He1salſoſometimes of apir-fall: the 
nativrs dig 2 deep hole in 


the 
ing it :fightly with flicks — place ſome 


anticemont in his way, which frequently allures 
him to his deſtruction. Butthemoſt uſual time anll 


well known by the grea- 


1 r 


-aves therefore watch the time of her — 
and, aided by fwift horſes, carry off her young, 


Mhichithey either {ell to * e to the great 
ſums. 


men o the country, for 

The Lion, while young g and active, ſubſiſts by 
| hunting and aden qui uits the deſarts or foreſts, 
wild animals for his ſup- 


— e finds plenty 
rpoſes of 


— — old and unt for the pu 
Taree, he boldly deſcends into more frequented . 
Places, attacks the flocks and herds which take 

ſhelter near the habitations of the ſhepherds or huſ- 
bandmen, and d rather on his than 
addreſs for a ſubſiſtence. It is remarkable, how- - 
ever, that when he malces one of thoſe; deſperate 
fallies, if he finds men and quadrupeds in the ſame 
fiel, he only attac les the latter, never moleſting 
the human race unleſs provoked by them to the 
combat. It is alſo obſerveable, that he the 
fleſſi of camels to any other food. He is like wiſe ſaiil 
to be very fond of that of young elephants: he often 
attacks theſe animals before — heir trunks have ac- 
-quired their proper -ſize and confiſtence; and, un- 
less the old ones arrive timely to their aſtance, 
they become an eaſy prey. 

The Lion is terrible at all ſeaſons, and on all 
occaſions; but particularly when he is incited by 
deſire, or when the female has brought forth: then 

the Lioneſs i is followed by ſeveral males, who fight 
together in the moſt deſperate manner; till one of 
them proving victorious over all the reſt, retires in 
unmoleſted poſſeſſion of his mate. The Lioneſs 
is ſaid to bring forth but once a year, viz. in the 


* With . however, to the times of 
geſtation, 


* 
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breed; arid the horſes themſelvet as Gefaer aſſures 
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fection: ſome nge they live 
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eftation, naturaliſts are divided; ſocme aſſerting 
that the Lioneſs goes with r and 
others, only two. The time alſo of the growth 


and age of theſe animals has hitherto been involved 
in rity; ſome aſſerting that acquire their * 
foll growth in three years; and others, that they 


require a much longer period in coming to per- 


or 


twenty years at the moſt; and others 
their age double that period. Ariſtotle, whoſe 
decifions, though ſometimes erroneous, have ac- 

zired ſome degree of veneration and confidence 
fem their antiquity, ſays, that the Lioneſs pro- 
duces five or fix whelps at the firſt litter, four or 
fixe at the ſecond, three or four at the third, and 
two or three at the fourth; and that after this 
Laſt, which is always the leaſt. numerous, ſhe con- 
tinues barren ever after. This affertion merits but 


10 credit; for, with reſpect to all animals, the 
| -and . 


[Taft litters are leſs numerous than the pre- 
hiloſopher erred, as as 
n he maintained that the 

it being now certain 


e likewiſe aſſerts, that the 


his followers, w 
Lionels had only two 
that The has four. 


Lion, che bear and the fox, are produced in an 


mformed ſtate; but it is now unqueſtionable, that 
theſe creatures are as well at their birth as 
zaby other animals; and that all their members are 
itindly unfolded. - And, laſtly, he affirms, that 
ions copulate in a reverſed manner; whereas a 
EE 
vince us, that theſe animals muſt neceſſarily copu- 


_ . Iate} in; the ordinary way of other quadrupeds. 


Theſe errors are not adduced in order to depreciate 
t of Ariſtotle, but only to prove that 
the ancients were not infallible, and to ſhew that 
. err even on claſſic ground. 
What that philofopher likewiſe remarks- of the 
Lion's neck being compoſed of one rigid and in- 
flexible bone, has alſo bern contradi by cxpe- 
rience; for, in every quadruped without exception, 
and even in man, the neck conſiſts. of ſeven ver- 

With reſpect to the times of geſtation, and the 
duration of the 8 2 are now 
enabled to fi with ſome de certainty, 
fince RE am ne iis the Tower of 
London. The Lioneſs, according to the moſt 


_ exadt calculation that could be made, goes with 
about five months. The young, which in 


this climate are never more than two in number, 
are each about the ſize of a large pug dog, play- 
ful, pretty, and innocent: they continue the teat 


for upwards of one year, and are five years in com- 


ing to ion. Even in an impriſoned ſtate, 
| ve been known to live to a very great 
age. The large male one, (Pompey) which died 


in 1760, had been confined in the Tower for 
above ſeventy years; and another, which had re- 


mained in a ſtate of captivity above ſixty- three 
years, died but a few years ſince. Theſe creatures 
therefore are certainly longer-lived than naturaliſts 
in general have allowed them to be; and, in their 
native foreſts, it is highly probable that their age 
greatly exceeds the period commonly allotted to 
human race. * 
All che paſſions, even thoſe of the moſt gentle 
kind, are poſſeſſed by the Lion in a very high de- 
gree. The maternal affection of the Lioneſs is 
aſtoniſhing: though naturally weaker, and leſs 
courageous than the Lion, when ſhe has got young, 
The becomes dreadfully ferocious; expoſes herſelf 
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' nately, loading herſelf with the {poil, and carryin 
it, while yet reeking, to her cubs, whom ſhe — 


to danget wich more boldneſs than the Lion; and 
attacks and deſtroys men and animals indiſcrimi- 


accuſtoms to cruelty. and ſlaughter. She uſually 
brings forth in ſitpations the moſt, retired and in- 
acceſſible; and, when apprehenſive of having her 
in ITS, often 4K apr ang either 
running er ground, or effac | 8 
with her tail. When her anxiety is 1 
ſometimes tranſports her young to a different 
Pee: and if the hunters attempt to force them 
her, ſhe becomes perfectly furious, and de- 
fends them to the laſt extremity. . 


Lions, as previouſly obſerved, chiefly inhabit 
the torrid zone: nevertheleſs, they can ſubſiſt in 
more temperate climates; and, anciently, even the 
ſouthern 
In the time of Ariſtotle, there were likewiſe Lions 
in Thrace, Macedonia, and Theſſaly: however, it 
is t that, in all ages, they preferred the hot- 
ter climates; that they ſeldom lived in temperate 


countries; and that they never viſited the more 
northern regions. 


The entertain a notion that the Lion 
if the tender ſex: but Dr. Shaw contradicts 
is idea; and alſo informs us, that the fleſh of that 
animal is frequently eaten in Barbary, it's taſte re- 


| ſembling chat of veal. _ 


Plutarch ſays, that the Lion was conſecrated to 
the Sun; becauſe, of all animals having crooked 
claws, he is the only one born with ſight; and alſo 
becauſe he ſleeps very little, and with his eyes 
ge: but this aſſertion is evidently fabulous. 
Egyptians -confecrated the Lion to Vulcan, 
on account of his. fiery conſtitution, The poets 
yoked Lions to the chariot of Cybele: the effigy 
of a Lion was alſo carried at the ſacrifices to that 
deſs; becauſe, according to Varro, her prieſts 
diſcovered the art of taming Lions to ſuch 
pitch, as to render them patient both when wuched 
and careſſed. | 


LION CAT. An appellation ſometimes given 
to an animal of the feline kind; called 1G the 


Cat of Angora. 1 | 
LION, SEA; the Phoca Lemina of Linnæus. 
An b ee animal of the ſeal kind, common 
about the coaſts of ſeveral iſlands of the South 
Sea; which, when full- grown, meaſures from 


twelve to twenty feet in length, and from eight to 


fifteen in circumference. It is ſo extremely fa 
that, after the ſkin is ſtripped off, there is at 1 
twelve inches of blubber before the lean and the 
bones can be diſcloſed; The fat of ſome of the 


| largeſt of theſe animals will afford upwards of a 


butt of oil. This creature is likewiſe fo full of 
blood, that, if wounded in a variety of places, con - 
ſiderable ſtreams will guſh from each wound; and 
one of them, which was ſhot by a ſeaman under 


Commodore Anſon, we are told, yielded more than 


two hogſheads of blood from the jugular artery 

alone. 3 
The ſkin of the Sea-Lion is covered with ſhort 
hair of a light dun colour; but the tail and the 
fins, which ſupply the place of feet on ſhore, are 
duſky or black. The fins, or feet, are digitated 
at their extremities, becauſe the connecting web 
does not reach to their ends; and each of the five 
fingers is furniſhed with a nail. The general 
figure of this creature bears ſome diſtant reſem- 
blance to that of an overgrown ſeal; but the ſize 
is very diſproportionate. The male has a pro- 
G . jecting 


parts of Europe were infeſted by them. 
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| banks of freſh-water ſtreams, and 


jecting ſnout, hanging five or fix inches below the 
lower jaw; and the part conſiſts of a looſe 
wrinkled ſkin, which the animal, when enraged, 
can inflate, ſo as to give the noſe an arched appe 


pear- 
ance. The eyes are large and full; and the whiſ- 


kers are long and thick. The nbſe of the female 
is blunt; abe ee top; and this; as well 


as the inferiority of her ſize, ſufficiently diſtin- 


guiſhes her from the male. 


' Theſe animals; which divide their time equally 


between the land and the water, continue at 


the ſummet, and come on ſhore at the corrnence- 


ment of the winter, where they abide the whole 
of that ſeaſon, Dating. this interval they engen- 
der and bring forth their young, of Which they 


have generally two at a birth; and they ſuckle 

them with their milk till they have acquired the 
I core; nevertheleſs, it mmediately begins to feed: 

While the Sea-Lions continue on ſhore, they 


ſize of full-grown ſeals. 


- 
- 


feed on ſuch graſs and verdure as grows near the. 
generally repoſe 
in herds on the moſt expoſed ſituations in their 
vicinity. As they ſeem to be of a lethargic diſpo- 
ſition, and not eaſily awaked, each places a 


few of it's males at ſome diftance, by way of centi- 


nels, who never fail to alarm their companioris when 


any danger threatens; the noiſe made by them on 
fuch occaſions is various; ſometimes reſembling 


the grunting of a hog; and, at others, the ſnorti 


of orſe. The males have frequent and no 
urious combats with each other; which, generally 
originate from jealouſy, or a monopoly of the other 


ſex. An old Sea-Lion ſometimes has, as it were, 


a ſeraglio of females, which no other of theſe ani- 
mals dares. approach; but this envied pre-eminence 
is never acquired without many bloody conteſts, 
of which viſible marks frequently remain to the 
end of their hves. 1 | 


Commodore Anſon's fallors Killed many of 


theſe animals for food ; but particularly for their 
hearts and tongues, which they eſteemed exceed- 
ingly delicious, and even preferable to thoſe. of 
bullocks. They were diſpatched with eaſe; for 
they were incapable either of retreat or refiſtance, 
their motion being extremely unwieldy; and the 


blubber, rolling in waves over their bodies, pre- 


vented them from uſing expedition. However, 
while one of the ſeamen as employed in ſkinning 
a young one of this ſpecies, the female from whom 
he had taken it made towards him unperceived, 
and wounded him ſo deſperately with her teeth, 
that he died in a few days after. 

LION PUCERON. An appellation given 
by Reaumur to a genus of worms, which proves 
as deſtructive to pucerons as the Formica Leo 


does to ats. Though the Lion Pucerons be all 


hexapodes, they are of different origin; ſome be- 
ing produced from the eggs of a four-winged fly, 
and others from thoſe of a beetle. As the Formica 
Leo has two horns, the extremities of which ſupply 
the place of a mouth; ſo the Lion Puceron has the 


ſame appendages: but, as the former of theſe in- 


ſects has only a retrograde motion, and is obliged 
to form ſnares for it's prey, not being able to hunt 


for it; this creature runs very nimbly in the com- 


mon way of nature, and ſeizes it's prey without 
having recourſe to ſtratagemn. | 
The body of the Lion Puceron is long and flat; 


the breaſt is the thickeſt and broadeſt part of it, | 


and from this it gradually tapers off to a point at 
the tail. It has two legs affixed to the breaſt, and 
four others to the anterior rings of the body; and, 
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en it modes, the paſtericr end of the body fip= | 
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: 1 
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that it's wings are 


1 


plies the place of a ſeventh leg; for it always bends 


f r RN and draws it glohg the ſur- 
face as it walks: The back of this creature is 
every oy rough; and full of wrinkles; which 
appear as if every ring was compoſed of a number 

5 of ia annual. 5 my 


Such is the general deſeripti iption of this inſet; 


; theſe characters ſuiting the various ſpecies: how-' 
ever, there are others, by which the whole claſs 


may be divided into three principal kinds 


Theſe animals are more deftruttive to pu- 


oerons than the worms which: feed on them. A 


; ſmall puceron is devoured by them in an inſtant; 
and the very largeſt does not 
half a minute, When the Lion Puceron is firſt 


y the ſpace © 


produced from the it 18 a very minute crea- 
it is likewiſe ſo extremely rayenous, that it does not 
even ſpare thoſe of it's own Tpecies; but as thoſe 
pucerons among which it lives are more nume- 


' rous, as well as more cafily caught, it eaſily cludes 
the rapacity of it's kind when F: 
in proper quantities. 


food is ſupplied 
t may naturally be ſuppaſed, that a creature 


which feeds'fo voraciouſly; arrives very ſoon at it's 


full growth* and this is really the caſe with reſpe& 
to the Lion Puceton; for in five or fix days after 
it is hatched, the inſect is ready for it's final tranſ-' 


formation, and acquires it's perfect form. In or- 
der to effect this, it leaves the place where it had 
hitherto, fed; and ſeeking out the fold of a leaf, 
or ſome other ſuch convenient receptacle, it ſpins 
a web of very fine ſilk; which every way ſurrounds 
it's body; and under this cover it als through 
is nymph or chryſalis ſtate. The filk of this web 
is 5 very ſtrong, but the threads are ſo 
cloſely laid together, that it is much more ſubſtan- 
tial than that ſpun by any of the caterpillar kind. 
It is of a roundim figure, and ſomewhat ſmaller 


chan a pea: this convexity of figure ariſes from the 


ſhape of the inſect's body, which is always rolled 
up; and the filky ſubſtance is produced from art 
onifice at it's extremity. © _ 76 

The creature continues encloſed in this web 
about three weeks, if it enter at the beginning of 
ſummer; but if towards autumn, it remains in it 
all the following winter; and is in ſpring obſerved 


to come forth in the ſhape of a beautiful fly, of a 


remarkable large ſize in proportion to it's original 
ſtate. It is "ey Wag and bears a Kong | 
reſerablance to the libella or dragon-fly, except 
larger in proportion to it's body: 
theſe are of the moſt delicate ſtructure imaginable, 
and infinitely ſuperior to the fineſt gauze. When 
the creature is at reſt, they are placed in an angle 
over the body, and form a ſort of canopy or tent 


for it's protection. The body and breaft are 


wholly green, of the moſt beauriful tinge; and the 


| eyes, which are large and prominent, poſſeſs the 


brilliancy and colour of poliſhed gold. | 

The of theſe infefts, which are commonly 
ſeen on the leaves, and pedicles of the leaves, of 
the plum, and ſome other trees, appear like a 
wander of long and ſlender filaments, extending 
about an inch in length, and about a line in 
breadth: ten or twelve of theſe are uſually placed 
near each other, and a vaſt number of cluſters are 
generally found on the ſame tree. The extremity 
of each of theſe filaments is terminated by a ſort 
of prominence or tubercle of the ſhape of an egg. 
Theſe eggs have frequently been ſuppoſed of ve= 
N getable 
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getuble origin, a ſpecies of paraſitical plants, uch 
etoe 


as the moſſes and the mi : but this ſuppo- 
ſition is erroneous; and, if the hiſtory 
of the Lion Puceron is properly developed, it's true 
origin will be found to b the fly of that crea- 
ture. The leaves and branches on which theſe 


eggs are found are uſually overſpread with pu- 


cerons; and the creature, providing a ſpat where 
her young may find nouriſhment: as ſoon as hatched, 
depoſits her eggs in the midſt of theſe harmleſs and 
defencelefs animals, Gang each on a. ſlender pe- 
diele, barely ſufficient to ſupport it's weight. 
/LAPARIS. A fiſh of the 8 . of — 
anguilliformes or cel-ſhaped, and nearly approach- 
ing the alauda in form. It's head ſomewhat reſem- 
bles that of the rabbit. hee Medi- 
tertanean and ſome other ſeas ; it's fleſh, which 
is of an infipid taſte, either excites a nauſea in the 
ſtomach, or acts as a cathartic. This animal is a 
| ies of 8 in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 
_ Layaxis is alſo uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
the fill frequently called the gunellus; and, by 


: 
: 


* 


Corniſh fiſhermen, the butter- fiſ nun. 
--LIPARIS: NOSTRAS. A ſmall: fiſh; com- 
mon on the Torkſhire and ſome other coaſts of 


England; uſually called a ſnail; and, by authors, 


limax marinus; It is about four inches long: the 
back and ſides are of a bright brown colour; and 


the Ne a lively white. The head is thick and 
round 


the mouth is deſtitute of teeth; but both 


the jaws are rough like files. The whole fiſh, 
which is very ſoft and unctuous, is eaſily melted 
into a fort of oily liquor. It is chiefly caught at 
the mouths of large rivers. 
_>*EIPIDOPUS. : An appellation commonly 
given to the garter-fiſh; an animal having a ſword- 
body; the head lengthened out; the fins co- 
vering - 6 gills with ſeven rays; and only three 
ſcales on the whole body, two in the place of the 
ventral fins, and che third proceeding from the 
anus. See GarTer-FiSH.' + 0 fra 
ILISS A. A name 
xprefſed the fiſh more ufually called Gliſſa, an 
animal of the tunny kind. 
© LITORNE. A ſpecies of thruſh; fo called 


- 
EE 


| 


1 


by which ſome authors have 


2 a. 


by Belon, and confounded by ſome authors with 


the greater thruſh, though in fact conſiderably leſs. 
It is about the fize of the blackbird ;. and reſem- 


is yellowiſh, ſpotted with black; and the belly 


white. The legs and feet are black; and the top 


of the head, neck, and rump, are cinereous. The 
back is tawny; and the neck is blackiſh. The 


ſix prime-feathers of the wings are much darker 
than the reſt, which incline to a red or tawny; and 
the bill is ſhorter than that of the blackbird, 
yellow near the baſe on the lower chap, but black 
at the extremity. | 
LITTORAL SHELLS. A name given by 
conchologiſts to ſuch ſhells as are found near the 
ſea-ſhores, to diſtinguiſh them from the pelagian 
ſhells, or ſuch as are only found in the deep. 
- LITUUS. A genus of ſhells of the claſs of 
the polythalamii, or thoſe which conſiſt of ſeveral 
concamerations or chambers, ſeparated from each 
other by ſhelly diaphragms, and communicating 
together by means of a ſiphunculus, running the 
whole length of the ſhell. To this general cha- 
racer of the claſs may be added, that the Lituus is 
always a conic ſhell, running in a ſtraight line from 
the mouth, through a great part of the length; and 
" from the end of this ſtraight part to the extremity 


under the pere of reptiles. 


was them with inſects. 


| great celerity ; and from inſects, 
| 
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\twiſting into the ſhape of a cornu ammonis, or ſpi- 


ral ſhell of that genus. | | 

The Lituus receives it's name from a fancied re- 
ſemblance. it bears to the inſtrument ſo called 
among the ancients. The ſtony matter often faund 
in this ſhell, which reſembles all its lineaments, is 
called by authors lituites; as thoſe ſtones formed 
in the pecten are called pectinites; and thoſe in the 
echini marini, echinitæ. oy . . 
ILIVERTMEN. An appellation given by 


ſome authors to a ſort of caterpillars, remarkable 


for the variety of their colours. Theſe belong 
to that claſs which live in communities, and frame 
neſts to defend themſelves from the ſeverity of the 
weather. They may be ranked among the pro- 
ceſſionary kinds, always following each other 
with . regularity in their marches, though 
they ſometimes diſperſe a conſiderable way from 
their neſts, without ever loſing their way. The 
art they ſhew in preſerving their direction is wor- 
thy of remark. They ſpin the whole way they go: 
the firſt ſpins a thread as he crawls along; the ſe- 
cond. follows him in the ſame track; and a third 
the former; and ſo on, each ſpinning as he ad- 
vances; which at length: forms a fine ſhining . 
track all the way they have proceeded. Several 


of theſe paths are obſerved to diverge from the 


neſt, the common centre of them all; and, by 
means of theſe paths, the creatures are able at 
pleaſure to run back directly to the neſt, without 
a poſſibility of deviating from the proper courſe. 
But when one of the congeries of threads hap- 
to break in any part, all the caterpillars 
* the rupture appear to be in the greateſt 
confuſion till they have repaired the breach. 
- LIVIA. A name given by ſome authors to 
a particular ſpecies of pigeon, called Pelæas by 
the Greeks. It ſtrongly-reſembles the common 
igeon in ſhape, but is ſomewhat ſmaller. The 
— red; the beak is white; and the body is 


entirely of a grey colour, except that the extre- 


mities of the tail - feathers are black, and that there 
is a purpliſn and greeniſh variegation about the 
ſides and ſhoulders. This ſpecies is ſuppoſed by 
Ray to be ſynonymous with the ſaſſorolla of the 
Italians, or the columba rupicola of Latin authors. 

LIZARD. A numerous claſs of animals, 


| which have been differently ranked in the ſcale of 
bles the hen of that ſpecies, except that the breaſt 


animated nature by moſt authors who have made 
zoology: their ſtudy. Ray, rather ſtruck with 
the number of their legs than their habits and 
conformations, has Exalted them among quadru- 
peds; while Linnaeus, attentive only to their 
ſlender forms, has degraded them among ſerpents. 


Briſſon makes them a diſtinct claſs of themſelves, 


Klein conſiders 
them as inferior to beaſts; and makes them a ſub- 


{| diviſion of quadrupeds, under the name of naked 


quadrupeds. Others again, from a conſideration 
of their ſcaly coverings, and predilection for the 
water, have referred them to the claſs of fiſhes ; 
while naturaliſts have not been wanting who have 

Indeed, ſo equivocal is their nature, that it is 
difficult to determine to what claſs of animals Li- 
zards are chiefly allied. They ſeem unjuſtly 


| raiſed to the rank of beaſts, as they bring forth 


eggs, and are deſtitute of coverings of hair; they 
cannot be claſſed with fiſhes, as the majority of 
them live on land; they are excluded from the 
ſerpent tribe by their feet, on which they run with 
by their ſuperior 

magnitude: 
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Wa itude: for, though 


a dreadful inſect indeed us | 
ſome meaſure excluded from every rank, while 


ns 


none; ſometimes 
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the newt may be rded 
in this contemptible light, the Me wad be 
Thus Lizards are in 


they exhibit ſomewhat of the ies of all: 


Vater, like fiſhes: However, though endued 


with theſe various powers, they have nd real ad- 


vantages over any other claſs of animated nature: 


for wW 


t n in aptitude for one element, 
they le in or Bet for another. Thus, be- 
tween both, they are an auk ward, uncouth tribe; 
neither ſo alert on land; nor fo nimble in the wa- 
ter, as the ref} | 
put all 
nature, that in >rtion as the ſeeming advan- 
tages of inferior animals are multiplied,” their real 
ones are abridged; and all their inſtincts are 


weakened and loſt by the variety of channels into 


which they are divide. A I 
As Lizards differ from every other claſs of ani- 
mals, they alſo vary widel 
With to ſize; the ranks of no claſs of be- 
ings are ſo te. What, for inſtance, can be 
more removed than the ſmall camelcon, an inch 
long; and the alligator of the River of the Ama- 
tons, about thirty feet? To an inattentive obſerv- 


er, they would appear _ of different kinds; 


and Seba expreſſes his aſton t that ever they 
came to be claſſed together. $770 e e 

Nor are theſe animals more various in their 
fizes than in their colours : they are found of 
every different hue; green, blue, red, cheſnut, 
yellow, ſpotted, ſtreaked, and marbled. Were 
colour alone 2 of conſtituting beauty, the 


Lizard might often be regarded as charming; but 
there is 5 in the of that animal ſo 
extremely forbidding, and ſo inimical to our ideas 


of proportion and harmony, that the brilliancy of 
, and the variety of it's ſpots, only tend to 
convey an idea of more exquiſite venom, and more 


univerſal malignity. The formation of theſe ani- 
mals is alſo e ſometimes they 

ies 3 ſometimes they are 
purſed up at their throats; ſometimes they have 
rough ſets of ſpines on their backs, like the teeth 
of a ſaw ; ſometimes they have teeth, at others 
are venomous, at others 
harmleſs, and even docile ; ſometimes they are 


are. ſwollen in their 


ſmooth and even; ſometimes they have long, ſlen- 
der tails; and, at others, blunt ones. 


But the 3 diſtinction between the Lizard 
es 


ſpecies ariſes from the manner of bringing forth 


their young, Some of them are viviparous; and 


others emit their ſpawn like fiſhes. The crocodile, 
the iguana, and all the larger kinds, bring forth 
eggs, which are hatched by the vivifying heat of 
the ſun © the animals that iſſue from them are com- 


| pleat on leaving the ſhells; and their firſt efforts to 


run are in order to procure ſubſiſtence in their na- 
tive elernent. The viviparous kinds, in which are 


all the ſatamanders, are produced from the bo- 
dies of the females perfect and active, and 1 


no future change: but thoſe which are bred in 


Water, and, as is generally ſuppoſed, from 2 
orm; 


ſuffer a very conſiderable change in their 
they are generated with external ſkins or coverings, 


which ſometimes encloſe their feet, and give them 
To theſe. adſcititious 


a ſerpentine appearance. 
ſkins fins are ſuperadded above and below their 
tails, which aſſiſt the animals in ſwimming ; but 


ive inhabitants of either abode +: 
and, indeed, this axiom holds good 


from each other. 


N 


the legs and 1 of the quadruped ; a facility 
of creeping narrow and intricate ways, 
like the ſerpent ; and a of living in the 
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dhen ihe falſe ſkins deop off, - theſe likewiſe difaps = 
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- bably. very unlike in 


| eee ee 
from the eggs; that the rs are generally 
viviparous; and that fore of the Water-Lizards 


pear ;' and then the Lizards, with their four feet, 


us it 


Th char of this tribe there are thr 
distinct ki ns pou vin 


fferently produced, and moſt pro- 
ir formation: But the 
hiſtory of theſe animals is as y obſcure; and 


#- ® 4 
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will perhaps ever remain ſo: * hy 
in general ſolitary, and their very appearance is 


diſguſting to moſt people; hence, thereſore, nei- 
ther opportunity nor curioſity are favourable for 


he OR of this part of animated nature. 
We are ſtill in le of drawing the line which 


ſeparates the different Kinds: all we know is, that 


are im formed at their firſt coming abroad. 
In all theſe moſt unfiniſhed productions of nature; 
if they may beſo called, the varieties in their ſtruc- 
ture increaſe in proportion to their im 
and, were it lawful to give ſcope to the flights of 
imagination, it would 


have many features of ſimiktude; and, in all their. 
varieties of figure, colour, and production, 
tribe is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from. the reſt of ant« 
mated nature, and y marked: they have all 
four legs, the two fore ones ſomewhat reſerabling 
the arm and hand of the human race; they have 


| tails which are almoſt as thick as their bodies at the ; 
[ 


begmning, and generally. ran ing to a point; 
ban — r 


ture is ſuch, that the exerciſe of their lungs is not 


lee td 
The indeed are lines which fofficiently ſepa- 
rate Lizarde from all other animals; but it will be 
very difficult to fix the limits which diſtinguiſh the 
three kinds from each other. The croc 


all the reſt by their magnitude and ferocity ; the ſa- 
lamander tribe is diſtinguiſhed by their deformity, 
their frog-like heads, the ſhortneſs of their outs, 
their ſwollen bellies, and their viviparous produc- 
tion; but with regard to the reſt, which may be 
conſidered as the proper Lizard tribe, they are too 
various in their habits and conformations to be re- 
duced to any 1 
ſignificant in themſelves to merit a minute inveſti- 
gation: we ſhall therefore only ſubjoin a defcrip- 
tion of ſome of the moſt uſual ſpecies, and leave 
the patrons of deformity to increaſe the catalogue. 


LIZ ARD, SCALY; the Lacerta Agilisof Linnæus. 


The length of this animal, from the noſe to the 
hind legs, is about three inches; and from thence 
to the extremity of the tail, three inches and three 
quarters. It has a black liſt along the back, and 
a brown one on each fide ; beneath which, it has 
another broad one of black. The belly is yellow; 
and the ſcales are large and even, thoſe on the 
back being ſmall, and varied with black and brown. 

The legs and feet are duſky; and on each foot 
there are five toes, furniſhed with claws. 1 

Lizards of this ſpecies are extremely nimble, and 


hence receive their Linnæan appellation. In hot 


weather they are frequently ſeen baſking on the 
ſides of dry banks, or old trees; but, on being ob- 
ſerved, they retreat to their holes with the greateſt 
precipitation. - The food of this,. and indeed of 
every other ſpecies of Lizards found in England, 
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: probably occur, that Na- 
ture, in ſuch caſes, grew tired of the odious for- 


mation, and left Accident to t her plan. 
However, the three A ER 


„ this 


— * -4 o lle tribe 
and ĩtꝰs affinities are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed frorn 


ific characters, as well as too in- 
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þ inſets; as they themſelves are 


. | 
| "Al the Bris Lars oe pry harm 


| leſs: it is their figure alone which diſguſts us, and 
has occaſioned their being repreſented in an un- 
favourable point of view. - Related to this ſpecies 
are ſorne other varieties which have occaſionally 
been diſcovered in 
markable Lizard this country perhaps ever 
duced; was killed in the pariſh of Swinford, in 
Worceſterſhire, upwards of forty years ago; which 
was two feet ſix inches in length, and four inches 
in girt: the fore · legs were placed eight inches from 
rhe head; the hind- legs were five inches diſtant 
from the ing; the legs were two inches long; 
and the feet were 
_niſhed with a ſharp claw. | 

Lizard, WarTY; the Lacerta Paluſtris of 
Linnæus. The length of. this ſpecies is about fix 
inches and a half, of which the tail conſtitutes up- 
wards of one half of the whole. The irides are 
yellow; the head and part of the back are flat, of 
a dark duſky colour, and covered with ſmall pim- 
ples or warts. The ſides are obſcured by white 
warts; and the belly. is of a bright . hue, 
ſported with black. The fore-feet are di 

urtoes, and the hind into five: they are allduſky, 
ſpotted with yellow, and deſtitute of nails. The 
pace of this animal is flow and crawling. 

Lizard, Brown; the Lacerta Vulgaris of Lin- 
næus. This ſpec 
the body is ſlender; the tail is long, ſmall, and ta- 

ing; the upper part of the body is of a pale 

rown colour, marked on each fide of the back 
with a narrow black line, extending to the end of 
the tail; and the belly is of a pale yellow hue, 
marked with ſmall duſky ſpots. | 

LizarD, SwakE-SRHAPE D; the Lacerta Terreſtris 
Anguiformis in Ericetis of Ray. This ſpecies, 
which is very obſcurely deſcribed, ſeems to be of 
that kind which con 
genus; having a long and very ſlender body, and 
very ſmall legs. | | 

LIZ ARD, Green. The Green Lizard, ſo called 
from it's colour, is larger than the ordinary ſort. 
It delights in warm countries; and is very common 
in Italy. During the ſummer ſeaſon, it takes up 
it's abode on trees, and makes a noiſe ſomewhat 
ſimilar to the croaking of a frog. 

LIZ ARD, TaRANTALA. This animal, which is 
very frequently found in the vicinity of Rome and 
Naples, has a rough aſh-coloured ſkin; and is 
thicker and more fleſhy than the genus in general. 
It uſually haunts the ruins of old edifices and walls; 
and has a moſt diſguſting aſpect, ſtriking every be- 
holder with a kind of terror mingled with aver- 
ſion. Ray informs us, that when he firſt ſaw this 
animal, he ſhuddered as it were by inſtinct. It is 
ſaid, however, to be perfectly harmleſs; and that 
the horror excited by it principally originates from 
its uglineſs and filthy appearance. : 

L1zARD, LARGE, GREEN AND SPOTTED. This 
ſpecies is upwards of a foot long: the head, legs, 
fides, and under part of the body, are of a beauti- 
ful green colour; the top of the head is covered 
with broad ſcales, and the ſides and under part of 
the head with ſmaller. It has a fort of collar un- 
der the throat; and thruſts out a black forked 
tongue from it's mouth. The upper ſide, except 
the head and tail, is of a dark brown hue, covered 
with very ſmall ſcales like ſtuds, and variegated 
with yellowiſh lines croſſing each other, and form- 
ing a _ of net- work. On each ſide, from the 
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England. But the moſt re- 


quadrupartite, each being fur- 


ivided into | 


ies is about three 5 long: 


s the ſerpent and the Lizard 
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fore · legs to the hinder, there is a double ſeries of 
fine blue oval ſpots, each of which is ſurrounded 
with a duſky colour. The tail is covered with 


longiſh ſcales, which encircle it in regular rows to 
| it's extremity; and theſe are all of a dark brown 


hue with a greeniſh caſt. The belly is croſſed 
with broad tranſverſe ſcales; there are five toes on 
each foot, with ſmall ſharp nails; and the hinder - 
feet ſeem to have a thumb, and four diſtin fin- 
gers. This creature is a native of Jamaica. 

Lizard, GREAT Srorrzb, wiTH A ForkeD 
Tait. This hideous creature is about teri inches 
long; and furniſhed with a forked tongue, like 
the other Lizards. 'The top of the head is covered 
with broad ſcales of a whitiſh aſh-colour ; the ſides 
of the head, the neck, the ſides of the body, the 
legs, and the feet, are greyiſh; the eyes are black ; 
the under-chap is reddiſh; and the ears are open 
holes. There are two black ſpots on each ſhoul- 
der; and the middle of the back is marked with 
green throughout it's whole length, but this colour 
occupies moſt ſpace in the rump, and terminates 
in a point between the ſhoulders. The ſides are 
marked with oval looſe ſpots, as well as the exte- 
rior ſides of the hinder- legs; the belly, and part 
of the under: ſide of the tail, are chequered with 
fine blue ſquares, ſeparated from each other by a 
darker blue or black; the tail, as far as it is ſingle, 
is blue on it's upper ſide; but the parts of both 
tails, from their junction to their ends, are of a 
browniſh aſh-colour; and each of the feet have 
five toes, with as many ſmall nails or claws, 

Edwards, who firſt deſcribed this ſpecies, thinks 
that the circumſtance of it's having two tails may 
be accidental; but he was afterwards convinced 
that this peculiarity was natural, having ſeen others 
with forked tails. 

Lizard, Trorny-Tailtn, INDIAN. This 
creature is about ſeven inches long: the head and 
legs are of a duſky green hue; and the upper ſide 
of the body is duſky, ſpotted and clouded with 
light aſh-colour. It differs from all other Lizards 
in it's tail, which is covered with large ſcales pro- 
Jefting in er points after a very unuſual man- 
ner: the middle row of ſcales on the upper 
does not fall over thoſe next to the ſide; but the 
fide row falls over the middle row, which has 
a ſingular and uncommon effect. The tail is of a 
browniſh . green colour, ſomewhat lighter below 
than above. 

L1zaRD, SCORPION, This ſpecies is a native 
of Carolina; and is there called the Scorpion Li- 
zard, though it does not much reſemble the ani- 
mal from which it receives it's name. It is very 
nimble in running up trees, or along the ground ; 
is accounted extremely venomous; and ſeems to 
have a greater number of teeth than any animal of 
the kind. a 

LizARD, CHALCIDIAN, OF ALDROVANDUS. 
Were this animal not furniſhed with ſmall feet, 
it would more properly be referred to the ſerpent 
than the Lizard genus. It's feet indeed are too 
ſmall to aſſiſt it in walking; but, nevertheleſs, they 
diſcriminate the two allied kinds. It is ſometimes 
found three feet in length, and of a proportionable 
thickneſs; with a large head and a pointed muzzle. 
The ſkin is ſometimes aſh-coloured, and at others 
reddiſh, marbled with white ſpots. An animal of 


this kind, mentioned by Ray, was ſmall, and had 


parallel black lines running f along 
the back; the eyes and ears were ſmall; it had four 


crooked teeth; the tail was ſharp and ſhort; the 
3 whole 
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variably divided into two: lobes; and, in propor- 


tion to the body, are of conſiderable length. 


Columna took . fifteen young, ones out of the 


this was a different variety from what he ſaw; for 
it was much larger, and of a different colour. 


' Ln1zagp, Scalix, or CLusws. This ſingular 


animal 1s y upwards of an ell and a half 
in length; and yet the head, (for it has no neck) 
from the very tip of the ſnout, is but three inches 
diſtant from the fore-legs. The trunk of the 
body, from the fore to the hinder legs, is eleven 
inches long; but the tail is upwards of forty inches. 
The whole body, except the throat and the lower 
part of the belly, is covered with broad, large, 


whole body was covered with ſcales; and the belly | pointed; 
was white, mixed with blue. The lungs are in- 


body of a female vel 1 [A aggro 
envel in tranſparent pellicles, while o | 
were c naked. However, Ray thinks that 


{tiff ſcales; thoſe on the neck and the upper 1 | 
whil 


of the head being about half an inch long; e 
thoſe on the middle of the body are two inches 


long, and one inch and a half broad. The ſcales. | 


on the tail pally diminiſh till they terminate 
in a point; but thoſe on the ſides of the tail are 
entirely different from the reſt, being hollow, and 
appearing double. The fore-feet are conſidera- 


bly ſhorter than the hinder ones, having their 


upper parts covered with ſcales; and the lower 
arts and the feet are beſet with black ſh 
ri The tongue, which 1s ſometimes nearly a 
foot in length, is moiſt, and red; and covered 
with a ſhining liquid, by means of which it 


catches ants, after the manner of the tamandua 
guacu, or ant- bear. | | 


Liz Ax Db, InDIan, FLyinc. This animal 


2 on fruit- trees; and feeds on flies, ants, 


utterflies, and other ſmall inſects. It is an ex- 
tremely harmleſs creature, never injuring either 
man or beaſt. 

Gentil, in his Voyage round the World, in- 
forms us that he has ſeen this Lizard at the Iſle 
of Java, in the Eaſt Indies. He obſerves, that 
it flies very ſwiftly from tree to tree; that it is 
about a foot long; that it has four paws, like the 
common Lizard; that the ſkin contains a beauti- 
ful variety of colours; that the wings, which are 
very thin, reſemble thoſe of a flying fiſh; and that 
there are a ſort of wattles about the neck, not very 
diſſimilar to thoſe of a cock, which give the ani- 
mal a ſingular appearance. 

L1zaRD, AMERICAN, FLYING. This ſpecies 
has cartilaginous wings, covered with a ve 
tough ſkin, reſembling the fins of fiſh. The co- 
lour is a reddiſh aſh, marked with bay brown ob- 
long ſpots, running obliquely towards the edges. 
The _ of the fore- feet conſtitute a part of the 
wings; but the hinder feet, or paws, are looſe. 
The tail is long, ſlender, ſpotted with brown, and 
marked with black ſtriæ on each ſide, towards the 
upper end; and, both above and below, covered 
with ſmall thin ſcales. | | 

LIZ ARD, AFRICAN, FLyiNG. The upper part 
of this animal's body is of a ſky-blue colour, co- 
vered with ſmall oval ſcales; the wings, which 
are ſtrongly connected to the body of the trunk 
and thighs, extend from the fore to the hinder 
feet, after the manner of a fan ; and the upper part 


of the wings is variegated with brown, black, and 


white ſpots, terminated with a border encircling 
the wings. In other reſpects, this ſpecies reſem- 
bles the common Lizard: the tail is long and 


| 


1-.wealth: it's 


} ſize, ſtrength, and 


r 
on the head; and the eyes are ſparkling and ani- 
mated. The muzale terminates in à point; the 


America, being chiefly confined to thoſe moun- 

tairis which extend from New Spain to the 
Straits of Magellan. As it inhabits the higheſt 
regions of the globe, it ſeems to require a purer 
air than animals of a lower fituation uſually en- 
Joy. Peru is the climate where this ſpecies is 
moſt numerous; in Mexico, it is introduced rather 


toſi, and other provinces of Peru, it conſtitutes a 
conſiderable = of an Indian's or Spaniard's 
is eſteemed excellent food it's 
hair, or rather wool, is ſpun into beautiful cloath- 
1 and the ſervices of the animal white alive are. 
ill more valuable than it's ſpoils when dead. It 
is the only beaft of burden a native of the New 
World; and it is capable of carrying loads, not 
exceeding a hundred weight, with the greateſt 
eaſe and ſafety, over the moſt d us moun- 
tains. It is true, indeed, that the Llama moves 
but ſlowly, ſeldom above fifteen miles in a day: 
but, though thus tardy, it is perfectly ſure; for it 
readily deſcends precipices, and finds footing 
among the moſt craggy rocks, where hardly any 
of the human ſpecies are capable of accompany- 
Ing it. | 
Theſe animals are much employed in tranſport- 
ing the riches of the mines of Potoſi from one 
place to another; and we are told that no fewer 
than three hundred thouſand of them are daily 
in actual ſervice on this buſineſs, 33 
The Llama is about three feet high; the neck 
is three feet long; the head is ſmall, and well 
roportioned; the eyes are large; the noſe is 
— and the lips are thick, the upper one di- 
vided, and the lower a little depending, like thoſe 
of all animals which feed on graſs. It has no 
upper cutting- teeth; the ears are four inches 
long; the tail is about five inches, ſmall, ſtraight, 
and ſlightly reverted at the extremity; the colour 
of the body is white, black, or brown; and the 
wool on the back is ſhort, but long on the ſides 
and belly. Is 
This animal reſembles the camel with reſpe& 
to the formation of the genital parts of the male. 
It makes urine backwards: it couples alfo in the 
ſame manner ; and though it finds great difficulty 
in the action, a whole day often elapſing before 
the neceſſary buſineſs can be accompliſhed, it is 
ſaid to be much addicted to venery. The fe- 
male ſeldom produces more than one at a time; 
and the period of it's life appears to be limited to 
twelve years. | * 
Though the Llama is inferior to the camel in 
perſeverance, the Americans 
find a ſubſtitute in it, with which all their neceſ— 
ſary wants are ſupplied. It appears perfectly 
adapted for that indolent race which it is obliged 
to ſerve: it requires no care or expence with re- 
ſpe& to attendance or proviſion for it's ſuſte- 
" nance; it is ſupplied wk a warm covering, and 
therefore ſtands in no need of being houſed; 1 
| tl 


as a Curioſity than a beaſt of burden; but in Po 
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tizfied with vegetables, it craves neither corn nor 


hay; and it even exceeds the camel of the Old 
World in it's abſtinence and endurance of thirſt. 


Indeed, of all creatures, the Llama ſeems leaſt to 


require water, being naturally ſupplied with ſuch 


large quantities of ſaliva, that it ſpits it out on 


every occaſion; which ſpittle ſeems to be the only 
offenſive weapon this harmleſs creature has obtain- 
ed fromnaturefor the expreſſion of it's reſentment. 
When overloaded or fatigued, it falls on it's belly, 
and emits a quantity of — fluid agai 
which, though probably no ways 1njurious, very 
. much — the — hc aſſert that, 
wherever it falls, it is of ſuch an acrimonious na- 


ture; as either to burn. the ſkin, or excite very dan 


us eruptions. - | 
Such are theſe animals ina domeſtic ſtate; but 
they are alſo found wild in amazing numbers, and 
exhibit ſtrong marks of force and agility: the ſtag 
is ſcarcely more ſwift, or the goat and the ſham- 
moy more dextrous in climbing, In a ſtate of 


nature, all their ſhapes are more delicate and ſtrong. 
than when reduced to human ſervitude; their co- 


lour is tawny, and their wool ſhort. In their na- 
tive ſolitudes they are gregarious, and often ſeen 
in flocks of two or three hundred at atime. When 
they perceive an intruder, they regard him at firſt 
with aſtoniſhment, and apparently without any in- 
dications of fear or ſurprize; but, ſhortly after, as 
if by common conſent, they ſnuff up the air, ſome- 
what like horſes, and at once betaking themſelves 
to flight, ſeek refuge on the tops of the mountains. 
They ſeem to be more attached to. the northern 
than the ſouthern ſide of the Andes; they often 
climb over the ſnowy tracts of that immenſe chain; 
and appear to acquire freſh vigour in proportion to 
the inclemency of their ſituation. 
The native Americans hunt the wild Llamas for 
che ſake of their fleeces. If the dogs ſurprize any 
of them on plain ground, they are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceſsful; but if they once reach the rocky precipi- 
ces of the mountains, the hunters deſiſt from the 
purſuit, being ſenſible that all their labours would 
eventually prove fruitleſs. 

LOACH. An Engliſh appellation for the fiſh 


called alſo the groundling. It is a ſpecies of the 
cobitis, and diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the 
name of the toc Toned cobitis with a cylindric 
body. See Lochx. 


LOBSTER. A ſpecies of the ſquilla, accord- 
ing to ſome naturaliſts; but, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
conſtituting a ſpecies of the cancer or crab. The 
general character of the kind are, that the body 
is cylindric, that the antennz are long, and that 
the tail is large and long. There are a variety of 
ſpecies. . 

Logs r ER, Common ; the Cancer Gammarus of 
Linnzus. This ſpecies has a ſmooth thorax ; a 
ſhort ſerrated ſnout; very long antennæ, and be- 
' tween them two ſhorter bifid ones. The claws and 
f. are large, the greater being tuberculated, 
4 the leſſer ä on their interior edges; there 
are four pair of legs; the tail has ſix joints; and 
the caudal fin is rounded. 

The Lobſter is an animal of ſuch an extraordi- 
nary form, that at firſt ſight the head is apt to be 
miſtaken for the tail; but it is ſoon diſcoverable 
that the creature moves with it's claws foremoſt; 
and that the part which plays within itſelf by joints, 
like a coat of mail, is the tail. The two great 


claws of the Lobſter conſtitute it's inſtruments of _ | 
proviſion and defence; theſe, by opening like a 


pair of nippers, poſſeſs 
| Firm hold; and being uſually notched like a ſaw, 


the two claws is placed the head, very 


inſt its driver, 
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this circumſtance ſtill farther increaſes their tenacity, 
Beſides theſe powerful inſtruments, that may be 
conſidered as arms, 'the Lobſter has eight legs, 
four on each ſide ; which, together with the tail, 
give the animal it's progreſſive motion, Between 
ſmall, 
and furniſhed with eyes, which appear like two 
black corneous ſpecks on each ſide; and theſe are 


projectile or retractile, according to the pleaſure 


of the Lobſter. The mouth, like that of an in- 
ſect, opens longitudinally, and is furniſhed with, 
two teeth for the comminution of it's food; but as 


theſe alone are inſufficient, it has three more in the 


ſtomach, one on each ſide, and the other below. 
Between the two teeth there is a fleſhy ſubſtance 
ſhaped like a tongue. The inteſtines conſiſt of one 
long gut, reaching from the mouth to the vent: 
but, what is very peculiar in this animal, the ſpi- 
nal marrow is lodged in the breaſt-bone. It is 
furniſhed with two long feelers or horns, iſſuin 

from each ſide of the head, which ſeem to corre 


the dimneſs of the animal's ſight, and apprize it 


either of it's danger or it's prey. The tail, or that 
Jointed inſtrument at the other extremity, is it's 

and inſtrument of motion, by means of which 
it is enabled to raiſe itſelf in the water. Under 
the tail, the ſpawn is commonly lodged in great 
abundance; each particle adhering to the next by 
a very, fine filament which 1s ſcarcely percepti- 
ble. Every Lobſter is an hermaphrodite, and ſup- 


poſed to be wars," {E2: The ovary, or place 


where the ſpawn 1s firſt produced, is ſituated back- 
ward towards the tail, where a red ſubſtance is 


always found, compoſed of a number of ſmall 


ſpawns, too minute for excluſion : from this re- 
ceptable proceed two canals, which open on each 
ſide of the junctures of the ſhell, towards the belly; 
and through theſe paſſages the ſmall round par- 
ticles, deffined for the future young, deſcend to 
be excluded, and arranged under the tail, where 
the animal preſerves them till they arrive at matu- 
rity; when, being furniſhed with limbs and mo- 
tion, they drop off into the water. 

As ſoon as the young quit the parent Lobſters, 
they ſeek refuge in the minute cliffs of rocks, and 
fuch crevices at the bottom of the ſea where the 
entrances are but ſmall, and the apertures can be 
eaſily defended: there, without any apparent means 
of ſubſiſtence, they grow larger by degrees, from 
the mere accidental ſubſtances which the water 
forces into their retreats. In the ſpace of a few 
weeks, they acquire hard, firm ſhells, which fur- 
niſh them both with defenſive and offenſive armour. 
They then begin to iſſue from their fortreſſes; and 


| boldly creep along the bottom, in hopes of meet- 


ing with more diminutive plunder: the ſpawn of 
fiſh, and the ſmaller animals of their own kind, 
but chiefly ſuch worms as harbour at the bottom 
of the ſea, ſupply them with plenty. In this man- 
ner they crawl among the rocks, buſily employed 
in turning the ſandin queſt of worms, or ſurprizing 
ſuch de Hecke little animals as happen to come 
within their reach. Thus they have little to ap- 


prehend, except from each other; for among them, 


as among fiſhes, the large are the moſt formidable 
of all other animals to the ſmaller. 
But this life of eaſe and abundance is of ſhort 


duration. The body of the Lobſter ſtill conti- 
nues to encreaſe, while it's ſhell remains unaltera- 


bly the ſame; the animal becomes too large for it's 
| 


habitation 
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therefore, that the young of this kind, which | 


emancipation ſoon comes on. It is generally ſup- 
— 
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uiekeſt, c their ſhells oftener than the 
old; which, after have attained their full 
owth, frequently continue in the ſame habitations 
er two years together. In „ however, all 
theſe animals change their ſhells once in a year ; 
and this operation is not only painful, but alſo ex- 
tremely dangerous. The ſeaſon of undergoing 
this transformation is generally about the _ 
ning of ſummer; at which time their food is p 
riful, and their ſtrength and vigour are in their 
higheſt perfection. But their activity ſoon ceaſes ; 
they forſake the y ve parts of the deep, and ſeek 
for more retired ſituations among the rocks, or 
certain outlets, where they may remain ſecure 
from the attacks of their various and reſolute ene- 
mies. For fome days previous to their 9 
they loſe their uſual voracity; they no longer la- 
boriouſly harrow up the ſand at the bottom, or 
hunt for their prey; but lie torpid and motionleſs, 
as if in anxious expectation of their approaching 
fate. Juſt before they part with their exuviæ, they 
throw themſelves on their backs, and ſtrike their 


to feel the concuſſion; their feelers are agitated; 
and their whole bodies are in violent motion: they 
then inflate themſelves after an unuſual manner; 
and at laſt their ſhells begin to divide at their junc- 
tures, burſting particularly at the joints of their 
bellies, where they were before but ſeemingly 
united. They alſo appear to be turned inſide out; 
for their ſtomachs come away with their ſhells. 


After this, by the ſame kind of procedure, they 


diſengage themſelves from their claws, which open 


at the joints; while the animals, with a tremulous 


motion, kick them off, and in a ſhort time find 
themſelves at perfect liberty. | 
After this transformation, theſe creatures become 
fo weak and enfeebled, that they continue motion- 
leſs for ſeveral hours. Indeed, fo very violent and 
painful is the operation, . that many of them die 
under it; and thoſe which ſurvive it, continue for 
fome time in ſuch a weak ſtate, that they neither 
feed nor venture from their retreats. Immediately 
after this change, they contract not only the ſoft- 


neſs, but the timidity of worms. Every inhabi- 


tant of the deep is then endowed with powers which 


they can neither oppoſe nor eſcape; and, durin 
this interval of imbecillity, the dog-fiſh, the —_ 


and the ray, devour them by hundreds. But this 


defenceleſs ſtate is but of ſhort continuance : the 
animals, in leſs than two days, are inveſted with 
fkins almoſt as hard as before ; their appetites re- 
turn; and the firſt objects that tempt their glut- 
tony are their own 3 which they lately 
threw up: theſe they devour with great avidity; 
and, ſhortly after, even their former ſhells. 

In order to the ſpeedy growth of the ſhell, it is 
by ſome conjectured that the Lobſter is ſupplied 
with a very extraordinary concretion within it's 
body, which 1s converted into the ſhelly ſubſtance : 
this is a chalky matter found in the lower part of 
the ſtomach of every Lobſter, improperly called 


Crab's eyes, but uſually fold under that appellation. 
About the time the Lobſter om it's 2 


teeth in it's ſtomach break theſe ſtones to pieces, 
and the fluids contained therein diſſolve them. 
This fluid, which ſtill remains in the new ſtomach, 


is ſuppoſed to be replete with a petrifying quality 


habitation ; and being impriſoned within the craft © 
which naturally encompaſſes it, a neceſſity for it's 


principle of animal en. 


ell, the 


* " 


— 
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| proper for the formation of a ew hell: however, 


the concreting power that firſt formed theſe; ſhews 


a quality inherent in the animal to produce the 
The Lobſter bei y equi in i? 
new ſhell, it immediately —_— „ on 


apparent 
comparing the dimenſions of the old ſhelt with 


thoſe of the new, how much the animal has in- 


creaſed in the ſpace of a few days; and this is fre- 


FRE found to be nearly one-third of it's former” 


: an amazing addition in ſuch a ſhort inter- 
val, and which cannot be explained on any known 


The creature, thus furniſhed, not only with « 
compleat covering, but alſo poſſeſſed of a ſuperior 
ſhare of ſtrength and cunning, ventures among 
the on animals at — botrorn of the ocean with 
a conſiderable de courage and intrepidity ; 
and a whole week ſeldom © dir 15 * 
dergoing ſome mutilation in combating it's ene- 
mies: a joint, and ſometimes a whole claw, is 
ſnapped off in theſe encounters; and, at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, theſe animals never meet 
each other without engaging. In theſe conteſts, 
to come off with the loſs of a leg, or even a claw, 


ſeems to be regarded only as a trifling calamity z 
claws againſt each other, while every limb feems 


the victor carries off the ſpoil, and feaſts on it at 
his leiſure; while the vanquiſhed retires from the 
ſcene of action to wait for a perfe& reparation. 
Nor is this long in being accompliſhed ; for, from 
the place whence the joint of the claw was re- 
moved, a new member ſoon protrudes itſelf in a 
ny ſingular manner: this claw, when inſpe&ed 
at firſt, is but ſmall and tender; but, in the ſpace 
of three weeks, it becomes almoſt as large and 
powerful as the old one: however, theſe members 
never match exactly with each other after an acci- 


dent of this kind; and hence we generally find the 


claws of Lobſters of unequal magnitudes. p 
Having deſcribed ſome of the moſt ſtriking pe- 
culiarities of this well-known but extraordinary 
animal, it may not perhaps be altogether uſeleſs to 
reflect a little on the wonders it preſents to our 
imagination. A creature deſtitute of internal 
bones, yet furniſhed with a ſtomach capable of 
digeſting the hardeſt ſubſtances; the ſhells of muſ- 
cles, , and even it's own ſhell ; an animal ac- 
quiring a new ſhell and a new ſtomach at inter- 
vals; furniſhed with the inftruments of generation 
double in both fexes, yet with an apparent incapa- 
city of uniting ; without blood circulating through 
it's body, yet vigorous and active; and, laftly, ca- 
pable of reproducing it's amputated limbs, how- | 
ever frequently removed! Theſe are only a few 
of Nature's wonders, when ſhe ſports in the deep 
without a ſpectator, and without reſtraint. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this creature; with 
ſome differences in the claws, the ſize, and the 
places of reſort; but few in the habits or confor- 
mations. It is found above three feet long; and, 
if we admit the ſhrimp and the prawn into this 
claſs, though unfurniſhed with claws, it is ſome- 
times not an inch in len All the varieties live 
in the water like the common kind, and can en- 
dure ſeparation from it but a few hours. 

Lobfters inhabit all the rocky ſhores of the Bri- 
tiſh iſles, pay cularly thoſe where there is a tole- 
rable depth of water: vaſt quantities are brought 
from the Orknies, and the eaſtern parts of Scot- 
land, to the London markets. They are ſaid to 
be ſo afraid of thunder, as to be liable to caſt their 


| Claws on a loud clap. In ſome places they are 


caught 


LOB 


caught with the hand; but the greateſt number in 


pots, à ſort of trap, conſtructed of twigs, and 
faind with garbage: theſe traps are formed like 
wire mouſe-traps; ſo that when the Lobſters once 


gain admiſſion, they cannor poſſibly eſcape, They 


are faſtened to cords ſunk into the ſea, and their 
ſtations marked by means of buoys. 

Lobſters are eſteemed a very rich and nouriſh- 
ing aliment; and they are generally in their beſt 
ſeaſon from the middle of October till the begin- 
ning of May. They are choſen for the table by 
their weight in proportion to their ſize; and by 
the hardneſs of the ſhells on their ſides, which, 
when in perfection, will not yield to a moderate 

fſure. Cock-Lobſters, as they are called, are 
1n general better than the hen ones in winter: theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed by the narrowneſs of their tails; 
and by their having a ſtrong ſpine on the centre 
of each of the tranſparent proceſſes beneath the 
tail, which ſupport the four middle plates of that 
LospsTeR, ELEPHANT. This ſpecies is ſhaped 
pretty much like the common Lobſter, except that 
the fore-claws are longer; and the nippers, which 
are more thin and broad, open wider than in any 
of this kind. There are three ſmall claws. near 
the large ones; and two more, one on each ſide, 
which are ſmall .and ſmooth, having neither 
prickles nor hairs. Two of the feelers are ex- 
tremely long; and the reſt are ſhort and ſerrated, 
except the centre one, which ſerves to defend the 
horny and prominent eyes. The whole body is 
undulated ; and the tail terminates in five fins va- 
riegated with lines. This ſpecies 1s found on the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean; and it's fleſh is highly 
eſteemed. 


LonsrER, Spi; the Cancer Homarus. The 


front of this ſpecies is broad, armed with two 
large ſpines, between which there is a ſmaller one 
that guards the eyes. The antennz are longer 
than the body and tail; they are ſpiny at their ori- 

in; and beneath them there are two leſſer ones. 
The claws are ſmall, ſhort, and ſmooth; the fangs 
; the legs are ſlender 


are ſmall, ſingle, and hin 
y and thorax are rough 


and ſmooth ; and the 


with ſpines. The tail exceeds that of the com- 


mon Lobſter in length: on each part above there 
is a white ſpot ; the bottoms are crooked and ſer- 
rated; and the tail-fin is partly membranaceous, 
and partly cruſtaceous. This animal inhabits the 
rocky coaſts of Britain, and ſeveral of the conti- 
nental ſhores. | 
LossTtR, BroaD; the Cancer Arctus. This 
ſpecies, which is common to every quarter of the 
world, has two broad bifurcated plates before the 
eyes, with ſhort furcated antennæ; and the body 
and tail are flat and broad. | 
LosBsTER, Norway; the Cancer Norvegicus. 
The common length of this ſpecies, from the tip 
of the claws to the extremity of the tail, 1s about 
nine inches. The ſnout is long and ſpiny; the 


thorax is ſlightly beſet with ſpines; the body is 


marked with three ridges; the claws are very long, 
angular, and ſpiny ; the antennz are long; the legs 


are ſlender and clawed; and the tail 1s gary 


marked with ſmooth and ſhort haired 
placed alternately. 

LozsrER, Loxc-CLAwIE D; the Leo of Ronde- 
letius. This ſpecies, which is found on the 
northern coaſts of Scotland, has a ſmooth thorax, 
three ſharp ſlender ſpines in front, long rough 
ſlender claws, ſtraight fangs, and weak and briſtly 

Vor. II. | | 


paces, 
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legs. The antennz, which are ſlender, are about 
two inches and a half long; and the tail and body 
are about five inches. 5 | 

LoBSTER, STRIATED z Cancer Strigoſus. This 
ſpecies has a pyramidal ſpiny ſnout; and a thorax 
elegantly plated, each plate bean marked near it's 
junction with ſhort” ſtriæ. The claws, which 
are much longer than the body, are thick, echi- 
nated, and tuberculated; the upper fang is bifid ; 
and the tail is broad. This animal never exceeds 
ſix inches in length; it frequents the coaſt of An- 
gleſea; and lodges under ſtones and weeds, 

LOCHE ; the Cobitis Barbatula of Linnzus. 
This fiſh has a ſmall mouth, placed beneath, and 
deſtitute of teeth; the upper mandible is adorned 
with ſix ſmall beards, one at each angle of the 
mouth, and four at the end of the noſe. The 
dorſal fin conſiſts of eight rays, the pectoral of 
eleven, the ventral of ſeven, and the anal of ſix. 
The tail, which is broad, contains ſixteen rays. ' 
The body is ſmooth and lippery ; the colour of 
the head, back, and ſides, is ſometimes white; 
and at others a dirty yellow, elegantly marked 
with large ſpots, compoſed of numberleſs minute 
ſpecks : the pectoral, dorſal, and caudal fins, are 
PEE; but the belly and ventral fins are 
white. 

The Loche is found in ſeveral of the ſmall 
Engliſh rivulets, where it keeps at the bottom, and 
on that account is in ſomeplaces called the ground- 
ling. It ſeldom exceeds four inches in length; 
and, in general, is no more than three. 

LOCUST. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the Lo- 
cuſt belongs to the genus of gryllus; compre- 
hending the 'Locuſt, the graſhopper, and the 
cricket, | 

In the eaſtern parts of the world, the Locuſt 
makes a diſtinguiſhed feature in the picture of na- 
ture. Accordingly, the Scriptures furniſh us with 
ſeveral ve Ariking images of the numbers and 
rapacity of theſe inſects; they compare them to 
an army whoſe numbers are almoſt infinite; and 
deſcribe them as riſing out of the earth and pur- 
ſuing a ſettled march, purpoſely to deſtroy the 
fruits of the ground, and co-operate with the in- 
tentions of Divine diſpleaſure, | 

According to the beſt information, when the 
Locuſts take the field, they are headed by a leader, 
whoſe flight they obſerve, and direct their motions 
as he ſeems diſpoſed to proceed. They appear 
at a diſtance like a black cloud, which, as it ap- 
proaches, gatherson the horizon, and almoſt eclipſes 
the light of the ſun. It often happens that the huſ- 
bandman perceives this imminent calamity paſs 
away, without doing him the ſmalleſt injury; and 
the whole ſwarm proceed on their courſe to ſettle 


on the labours of ſome devoted country. Unfor- 


tunate indeed 1s that diſtrict where theſe inſects 


alight! they ravage the meadow and paſture 


ground; ſtrip the trees of their leaves; rob the 
gardens of their beauty; and, in a few minutes, 
deſtroy the expectations of the year, and bring on 
an inevitable famine. In their native tropical cli- 
mates, they are leſs dreadful than in the more 
ſouthern parts of Europe; where, though the plain 
and the foreſt be ſtripped of their verdure, the 
power of vegetation is ſo great, that an interval 
of a few days frequently repairs the calamity: but, 
in the European climates, the verdure being the 


livery of a whole ſeaſon, the enſuing ſpring alone 


can repair the damage. Beſides during their long 
flights to this part of the world, they become fa- 
| I ; miſhed 
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miſhed by the tediouſneſs of their journey, gr 


conſequent] more voracious ey 
happen to ſettle. But what they actually devour 
is of much leſs importance than what they conta- 
minate: theit very bite is ſuppoſed to be porſonous; 
the marks of their devaſtation may be traced for 
ſeveral ſeaſons; and ſeem to burn up what- 
ever they touch, and check, rhe progreſs of | fu- 
ture vegetation. But, if theſe inſects are noxious 
while living, they are ſtill more ſo when dead; for, 
wherever they fall, they infect the air in ſuch a 
manner, that their ſtench is intolerable, Croſius 
informs us that, in the year of the Creation 3800, 
an incredible number of Locuſts infeſted Africa; 
and, after having conſumed every green thing, 
they flew towards and were drowned in the African 
Sea, where they cauſed ſuch a ſtench, that the pu- 
trified carcaſes of millions of the human ſpecies 
could not have been more offenſive. In the year 
of the Chriſtian æra 1690, a cloud of Locuſts 
entered Ruſſia in three different places, and from 
thence ſpread themſelves over Poland and Lithu- 
ania, in ſuch aſtoniſhing multitudes, that the ſun 
could not penetrate the gloom occaſioned by 
them, and the earth was covered with their num- 
bers: in ſome places they were ſeen lying dead, 
heaped on each other, to the _ of four feet; 
and, in others, they covered the ſurface of the 
ground like a black veil ;. the trees yielded to 
their weight, and the whole country ſuſtained in- 
credible damage. | 

In Barbary, the viſits of theſe noxious inſects 
are frequent and formidable. Dr. Shaw, who 
was a witneſs of their devaſtations there in 1724, 
informs us, that they made their firſt appearance 


about the latter end of March, when the wind 


had blown from the ſouthern point for ſome days. 
About the beginnin of April, their numbers 
were ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, that, during the 
heat of the day, they formed themſelves into large 
ſwarms, appeared like clouds, and darkened the 
very ſun. About the middle of May they be- 
gan to diſappear, retiring into the plains to de- 

oſit their eggs. The next month the young 
. began to come abroad, forming many com- 
pact bodies of ſeveral hundred yards ſquare; 
which afterwards moving forwards, climbed the 
trees, walls, and houſes, anddevoured every green 


thing. Some of the inhabitants, in order to ſtop 


their progreſs, cut trenches over all their fields 
and gardens, and filled them with water; and 
others placed large quantities of heath, ſtubble, 

and ſuch-like combuſtible matter, in rows, and 
' ſet fire to them on the approach of the Locuſts. 
But all theſe precautions proved ineffectual; for 
the trenches were quickly filled up, and the fires 
extinguiſhed, by the vaſt number of ſwarms which 
ſucceeded each other: in a day or two after one 
of theſe was in motion, others, juſt hatched, pro- 
ceeded to glean after them, gnawing the young 
branches, and even the very bark off the trees. 
Having ſubſiſted in this manner near a month, 


they attained their full growth, and caſting their 


exuviæ, emancipated themſelves from their worm- 
like ſtate. In order to prepare themſelves for 
this change, they affixed their hinder feet to ſome 
buſhes or twigs, or to the corners of ſtones; when 
immediately, by an undulating motion peculiar 
to the occaſion, their heads firſt appeared, and, 
ſoon after, the reſt of their bodies. The whole 
transformation was performed in the ſpace of ſe- 
ven or eight minutes: after which, they continued 
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for ſome time in a languiſhing condition; but, av 
ſoon as the ſun and air had hardened their wings, 
and dried up the ſuperfluovs moiſture, they re- 
turned to their former voracity with additional 
ſtrength and agility. However, they were ſoon 
entirely diſperſed; for, after laying their eggs, 
they directed their courſe „ and 
periſhed in the ſea. It is ſaid that theſe ani- 
mals make holes of the depth of four feet, for the 
purpoſe of depoſiting their eggs; and that the 
gs of each are about fourſcore in number, of 
the ſize of caraway comfits, and bundled up to- 
gether in cluſters, 
To recount all the devaſtations which theſe fa- 
miſhed inſects have at different times occaſioned, 
would be endleſs. But what can induce them to 
take ſuch diſtant flights, when they enter Europe, 
is not eaſily accounted for. However, it ſeems. 
probable, that in dry ſeaſons, when they are pro- 
pagated in ſuch amazing numbers, the vegetables 
of thoſe ſituations where they are produced are 
not ſufficient to ſuſtain them: thus being com- 
pelled to migrate, they trayerſe ſandy deſarts, 
where no ſupplies are to be found; and ſtill meet- 
ing with nothing to allure them from their 
herghts, they proceed forwards acroſs the ſea, and 
arriving on the continent of Europe, alight on 
the firſt verdure which they diſcover. | 
The inhabitants of ſome countries convert this 
plague into an article of domeſtic uſe. In many 
ingdoms of the Eaſt, Locuſts are regarded as a 
tolerable diſh, and are caught by the natives in 
ſmall nets provided for that purpoſe: they are 
then parched over the fire in earthen pans; and, 
when their wings and legs fall off, the colour of 
their bodies changes to that of boiled ſhrimps. 
Dampier informs vs, that he has eaten them thus 
prepared, and conſidered them as p alate- 


able. The natives of Barbary alſo are ſaid to eat 
them fried with falt; and to liken their taſte to 


that of cray-fiſh. | 
Locvsr, GREAT Brown. This inſect, which 


is about three inches long, has two horns or 


feelers an inch in length; the head and horns are 
of a browniſh colour; the mouth and the inſides 
of the larger legs are blueiſh; the ſhield that co- 
vers the back is greeniſh; the upper ſide of the 
_ » 3 ed We black; and the un- 
er- ſide is purpliſh. The wings are brown, 
with fmall duſky ſpots, deg a nes one ar 
their tips; the under wings are more tranſparent, 
and of a light brown hue tinctured with green; 
but there is a dark cloud of ſpots near their tips. 
Some of theſe Locuſts were ſeen in ſeveral parts 


of England in 1748, and many dreadful conſe- 


ENCES were a ended from their ap ce. 

ndeed, they have frequently * us with 
their viſitations. No ſpecies is more formidable 
in thoſe countries where bred. They multiply 
almoſt beyond conception, if the ſun be 
and the ſoil in which their eggs are depoſited dry 
and genial. Happily for us, the coldneſs of our 
climate, and the humidity of our ſoil, are by na 
means favourable to their production; and as 
are the creatures but of one year, they only viſit 
us, and die away. dy 

Locvsr, Toxnquinest. This ſpecies is about 

the thickneſs of a man's finger, and as long as 
the firſt joint. The Tonquineſe Locuſts breed 
in low grounds; and, in the' months of January 


and February, they iſſue from the earth in prodi- 
| gious ſwarms. Ar firſt they can ſcarcely fly, fo 


c 


waters. The natives, however, watch the rivers 


may be ſtopped by rubbing the place 


wren; of a browniſh yellow colour, ſpotted with 


ever, it is ſeldom heard after the middle of Au- 


chat great numbers of them often periſh 'in the 


during theſe months, and take them in my- 
riads with the aſſiſtance Sor nes; parc chm 
tar freſh, part il on the coals, an 
cr — * Being eſteemed a 
great delicacy as well by the rich as the poor, they 
art ly brought to market, and ſold as larks 
or s are in Europe. Indeed, it appears from 
Holy Writ chat the * anciently fed on them; 
ſor Moſes, in the Book of Leviticus, permits them 
to eat four different ſpecies, which he was careful 
to ſpecify. However, this diſh has never been 
ee as a luxury in Europe; and though the 
icacies of the Eaſt have in general been intro- 
duced, and too frequently eſtabliſned, we are as 
yet happily behind the natives of Indoſtan in this 
cular. 


Locusr, GREAT WST Indian. Conſidered 
as an individual, this is the moſt formidable of 
all the inſects which compoſe this noxious tribe. 
It is about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill; and 
the body is divided into nine or ten joints, which, 
taken together, are about ſix or ſeven inches long. 
It has two ſmall eyes, projecting out of the head 
like thoſe of crabs; two filiform feelers. The 
whole body is ſtudded with ſmall excreſcences not 
much larger than the points of pins. The pups 
is roundiſh. The body diminiſhes in circumfe- 
rence to the tail, which is bifid; and between 
theſe there is a ſort of ſheath, containing a ſmall 
bur dangerous ſting. If any perſon happens to 
touch this inſect, he is inevitably ſtung, and im- 
mediately ſeized with a ſhivering and trembling 
all over his body: but more dangerous «jy nar | 


rected 
with a ſmall quantity of palm-oil. | 
- 'Locvusr, Water. A ſpecies of aquatic inſect 
ſomewhat reſembling the common Locuſt in 
ſhape. It is about three inches long, of which 
it's tail occupies about one inch and a quarter, 
The body is ſlender; and the legs are of various 
lengths, the fore-pair being always carried hori- 
zontally, in the form of antennæ; but they all ter- 
minate in claws. The eyes are ſmall, and not 
very prominent, the upper wings are cruſtaceous; , 
and the under ones are membranaceous, thin, and 
tranſparent. The middle joints of the legs are 
ſuch, that the creature can only move them up- 
wards; and an acute tongue or proboſcis runs un- 
der the belly, as in the water ſcorpion and noto- 
necta. £ - 
LOCUSTA PULEX. An appellation given 
by Swammerdam to a genus of inſects ſince de- 
ſcribed by Ray under the name of cicadula. 
LOCUSTELLA; the Graſhopper Lark. A 
ſmall bird of the Lark kind, the Alauda Trivalis 
of Linnaeus. It is ſmaller than the common 


black : the tail is long and brown; and the belly 
and thighs are variegated with oblong ſtreaks of 
a blackiſh brown. This bird feeds on inſets; 
and emits the ſame kind of ſound as the graſhop- 
per, only conſiderably louder. It uſually 2 
on the top of ſome prickly ſnrub; and, vibrating 
it's tail very briſkly, chirps without intermiſſion, 
particularly during the ſummer evenings: how- 


ſt. 
5 LOIR, An appellation given by Buffon to 
the greater dormouſe. See DorMovst. 


LOMMIA. A web-footed aquatic fowl com- 


LO R 


mon on the Engliſh coaſts; and called in diffe- 
rent places the guillem, guillemot, ſea-hen, kid- 
daw, and ſkout: however, the laſt name ſeems 
equivocal, as the natives of Scotland call the ra- 
zor-bill by the ſame appellation. | 
The Lommia, or Colymbus Troile of Lin 
nzus, bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the razor- 
bill, but is conſiderably larger, being equal to 
the common duck in ſize. The head, neck, 
wings, back, tail, and upper part of the throat, 
are of a mottled colour, compoſed of black, 
brown, and grey; the breaſt, belly, and lower 
part of the throat, are white; and the wings 
are variegated with an admixture of white. The 
bill 1s ſtraight, black, and ſharp; and the legs, 
which are placed far behind, are deſtitute of the 
hinder toe. | ; 

This bird builds it's neſt in the high naked 
rocks that overhang ſeveral parts of the Britiſh 
coaſts: it is a very ſimple, ſtupid animal; and 
will calmly behold it's companions ſhot around 
it, without ever - meditating it's own ſafety. 
There is a variety of this bird, inferior in ſize to 
the former, which frequents the Welſh coaſts 
during the winter ſeaſon, and likewiſe the frith 
of Forth, where it is called a morrot. | 

LONG-LEGS. A common appellation for 
the tipula, | 

LONG-TONGUE. A bird of the wood- 

cker kind found near the Cape of Good Hope, 

aving a long, ſharp tongue, as hard as iron: it 
is as ſmall at the extremity as the point of a nee- 
dle; and uſed by the creature, by way of defence, 
whenever attacked. The feet reſemble thoſe of 
the nightingale, except that they are armed with 
ſharp claws, | | 

This curious bird is about the ſize of the 
goldfinch: it's body 1s ſpotted and mottled; 
but it's belly is yellow. It's fleſh, which is very 
deliciouſly taſted, is eſteemed extremely ſalu- 
brious and nutritive. 

LOON, A name given by ſome naturaliſts 
to the colymbus major, or great diver; as alſo to 
the colymbus minor. 

LOPHIUS. A genus of the Amphibia 
Nantes in the Linnzan ſyſtem; the characters of - 
which are: that they have ſolitary ſpiracles near 
the branchia; a number of ſmall teeth; pectoral 
fins, incident in the branchiæ; and only three 
branchiæ. The ſpecies are the guaperva, the 
guacuia, and the rana piſcatrix. 

LORIPES. An appellation uſed by ſome 
authors to expreſs the himantopus, an aquatic 
bird remarkable for the length and weakneſs of 
it's legs. | 

LORIS. A ſpecies of Lemur in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem, being the Lemur Tardigradus of that 
author. It is a native of the Iſle of Ceylon; 
and, of all other animals, is the longeſt in pro- 
portion to it's ſize, having nine vertebræ in the 
loins, whereas other quadrupeds have only ſeven. 
The body appears ſtill longer, by being deſtitute 
of a tail. In other reſpects the Loris bears a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the maki kind, as well in 


it's hands and feet, as in it's ſnout and the gloſſy 


ualities of it's hair. It is about the ſize of the 


quirrel; and appears to be a docile, harmleſs lit- 
tle animal. . 


LORY. A ſubordinate genus of the parror 
kind, which ſeems to connect the parrots, pro- 


perly ſo called, with the parroquets; and, when 
conſidered in a limited ſenſe, ſhould be entirely 


white: 


Loox 
white: however, there are ſeveral ſpecies, to which | 
naturaliſts have or the name of Lories, that 

i 


are deſtitute of this diſtinguiſhing character. 

 Loky, Brack-Cavyed. This ſpecies, which 
Is about the ſize of the turtle-dove, has an orange- 
coloured bill. At the baſe of the upper chap 
there is a duſky fleſh- coloured ſkin; and the eyes 
gre encircled with a bright gold-coloured irts, 
beyond which' there is a bare ſkin of an obſcure 
fleſh-colour. The crown of the head is covered 
with black feathers, thoſe on the hinder part hav- 
ing a blueiſh caſt; the other parts of the head, 
the neck, back, rump, the covert-feathers above 
the tail, the breaſt, and the upper part of the 
thighs, are of a bright ſcarlet hue, except a ſpace 
behind between the neck and the back which 
has a ſmall admixture of red, and another on the 


lower part of the breaſt alſo mottled with red. 


The belly, the lower parts of the thighs, and the 
coverts beneath the tail, are of a fine blue colour; 
and the upper part of the tail is alſo blue, 4% 
that the central feathers have ſomething of a black- 
iſh tinge. The inner webs of the tail-feathers are 
yellowiſh; the upper ſides of the wings are green; 
and ſome of the middle feathers are yellow on 
the borders of their webs. The inner webs of the 


uills are of a beautiful yellow hue, except at the 


tips, where they are duſky; and the coverr-feathers 
on the inſides of the wings, which are red with a 
flight admixture of yellow. This beautiful bird 
is a native of the Eaft Indies. 

 Loxy, RRD-BREASsT ZD. This bird is about 
the ſize of a blue dove-houſe pigeon: the bill is 
of an orange-colour, and hooked at the point; 
the irides are of a reddiſh yellow hue; and the ex- 
terior ſpace is occupied by a bare duſky ſkin, The 
crown of the head 1s black, with a $75 9x4 gloſs; 
and the remainder of the head, neck, back, rump, 


and the whole under-fide, are of a beautiful ſcarlet 


colour, except a yellow creſcent on the breaſt, and 
ſome blue feathers on the thighs juſt above the 
knees. The upper-ſides of the wings are green; 
and their ridges are of a vivid blue colour. The 
inner webs of all the quills are of a fine yellow 
hue, except at the tips, where they are duſky, 
'The plumage of the tail 1s red, a little inclining 
to purple at the tip; the legs and feet are of 
a leaden colour; and the claws are ftrong and 
blackiſh. | 

Loxy, ScarLET. This bird is about the ſize 
of the common pigeon: the crown of the head is 
red; the upper mandible, which projects over the 
under, is of a yellow hue; and the irides are 
orange, encircled with a bare aſh-coloured ſkin, 
The head, neck, body, and coverts of the tail, are 
of a ſhining ſcarlet hue, except the feathers on the 
lower part of the neck behind, which are tipped 
with yellow, The upper part of the thighs is red, 
and the lower green; the greater quills of the 
wings are a dark green with a blueiſh caſt, and 
thoſe which fall over them are a lighter green; 
the ridge of the wings below the joint is blue; 
and the inner webs of the firſt ten quills are red, 
except at the tips, which are blackiſh, The up- 
per part of the tail 1s of a lively blue colour, the 
central feathers being lightly tinctured with 
green; the inner webs of the tail-feathers are red 
at their bottoms, and yellowiſh at their tips; and 
the legs and feet are blueiſh, inclining to black. 

Lokv, SCARLET, Lonc-Tailep. This ſpe- 
cies, which is conſiderably ſmaller than the com- 
mon pigeon, has a longer tail than any of the 
ather ſpecies, and ſomewhat pointed at it's extre- 


for walking; the two eyes are ſimple; the mout 


' 
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longer than thoſe on the ſides. The bill is ftrong 
and 1 the noſtrils are placed al- 
moſt cſoſe together in a duſſey ſkin at the baſe of 
the upper mandible; and a bare ſkin of a duſky 
colour encircles the eyes. The head, neck; and 
body, are a fine ſcarlet; the ſides under the wings, 
the thighs, and covert-feathers of the tail, being 


| alſo of the ſame colour; but the fore-part of the 


neck and breaft is ſome what lighter, and the edges 
of the feathers are ſlightly marked with yellow. 
The greater and middle: quills of the wings are 
red 417 green; thoſe next the back are of 
a delightful blue colour; the firſt row of the co- 
verts of the wings is red tipt with green; and the 
leſſer coverts are entirely red, except that part of 
the wing adjoining to the joint, which is greens 
The feathers on the tail are of a duller red than 
thoſe of the body ; the two exterior feathers, and 
the tips of the remainder; have a little tincture of 
n; and the legs and feet are blackiſh. This 
ird, which was firſt deſcribed by the accurate 
Edwards, was imported, in fine preſervation, from 
the iſland of Borneo in the Eaſt Indies. 

- LOTA. A ſpecies of the muſtela fluviatilis, 
or ce]-pout; differing from the ordinary kind in 
being deſtitute of hairs or excreſcences on the 
upper jaw; in having a flat tail reſembling; the 
point of a broad ſword, whereas that of the com- 
mon kind is more rounded; and in being covered 
with ſcales eaſily diſtinguiſhable. | | 

LOUSE. A genus of inſets of the aptera or- 
der. The body is lobated at the ſides ; the abdo- 
men is depreſſed; the legs, being ſix, ſerve o 


is capable of projecting a ſmall ſting; and the an- 
tennz are of the length of the thorx... 

Lousk, Human. If this inſect is microſcopi- 
cally examined, it's internal deformity firſt ſtrike 
us with diſguſt. The ſhape of the fore-part of 
the head is ſomewhat oblong, that of the hind- 
part being roundiſh: the ſkin 1s hard; and, when 
extended, becomes tranſparent, with a few briſtly 
hairs diſſeminated over it's ſurface. In the fore- 
part there is a proboſcis or ſucker, which is ſel- 
dom viſible; on each fide of the head there are 
antennæ or horns, each divided into five joints, 
covered with briſtly hair; and ſeveral white veſſels 
are ſeen through theſe horns. Behind theſe the 
eyes are placed, which ſeem to be deſtitute of 
thoſe diviſions obſervable in other inſects, and ap- 
pear encircled with a few hairs. The neck is 
very ſhort; and the breaſt is divided into three 
parts, on each ſide of which there are ſix legs, 
conſiſting of ſix joints, covered alſo with ſmall 


briſtly hairs. The ends of the legs are armed 


with two ſmaller and two larger ruddy claws, ſup- 
plying the place of a finger and a thumb, by which 
the inſect catches hold of ſuch objects as it ap- 

roaches. The extremity of the body terminates 
in a cloven tail, while the ſides are all over hairy: 
the whole reſembling clear parchment; and, when 
roughly preſſed, making a kind of cracking noiſe, 
On a cloſe inſpection, the white veins, and other 
internal parts, appear; and likewiſe a raoſt ſingu- 
lar inteſtinal motion is perceptible from the tranſ- 
parency of the external covering. When the 
Louſe feeds, the blood is ſeen to ruſh like a tor- 
rent into the ſtomach; and it's voracity is ſo great, 
that the excrements contained in the inteſtines are 


ou at the ſame time, in'order to admit a freſh 
upply. | 
The Louſe has neither teeth, beak, * 


kind of mouth, as ſome anatomiſts have deſcribed 
it, the entrance into the UU being abſolutely 
cloſed: in the room of a | 
with a proboſcis or trunk, or, as it may be other- 
wiſe termed, a pointed hollow fucker, with which 
ir pierces the ſkin, and extracts the human blood, 
it's only ſubſiſtence. This ſtomach is parth 
lodged in the breaſt and back; but the ou 
portion of it is in the abdomen. When 
with blood, it appears of a dark brown colour, 
which is viſible through the ſkin; and varies from 
a faint red to a full or bright brown, 51 ay of 
as the contents of the ſtomach are more or leſs 
corrupted. When empty, it is of a pale white 
colour; but, when filled, the periſtaltic motion is 
plainly diſcernible: it then © woe working with 
very 85 agitations; and ſomewhat reſembles 

one animal contained within another. 
obſervers are apt to take this for the 
the heart; but, if the animal be obſerved when 
in the f ſucking, it will then be found that 
the kes a direct paſſage from the trunk to 
the ſtomach, where the remainder of the old ali- 
ment will be ſeen uniting with the new, and agi- 
rated up and down on every fide. 

If the Louſe be deprived of food for two or 


three'days, and then placed on the back of the 


hand, it will immediately ſearch for aliment, which 
it will find mote readily if that member be rubbed 
till it becomes red: the animal will then turn it's 
head, which is ſituated between the two fore- legs, 
towards the ſkin, and diligently explore ſome pore: 
when found, it will fix it's trunk therein; and the 
blood will ſoon be diſcovered, by the aſſiſtance of 
the microſcope, to aſcend through the head in a. 


very rapid and full ſtream. At that time the ap- 


petite of the Louſe is ſufficiently keen to feed in 
any poſture; and it then ſucks with it's head 
downward, and it's tail elevated. If, during this 
operation, the ſkin be drawn tight, the trunk is 
bound fo faſt, that the animal is incapable of diſ- 
engaging itſelf; but it more frequently ſuffers 
from it's gluttony, ſince it gorges to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be cruſhed by the ſlighteſt preſſure, 
Some naturaliſts have ſuppoſed theſe inſects to 
be hermaphrodites: but this ſuppoſition ſeems to 
be erroneous; for Lewenhoeck diſcovered that the 
males only have ſtings in their tails: and farther 
conjectures, that the ſmarting pain ſometimes in- 
flicted by theſe animals is owing to the effect of 


theſe ſtings when incommoded by preſſure or 


otherwiſe. The ſame accurate obſerver, being 
determined to diſcover the true hiſtory and man- 
ner of breeding of Lice, depoſited two females in 
a black ſtocking, wearing it night and day. He 
found, on examination, that in fix days one of 
them had laid above fifty eggs; and, on diſſecting 
it, diſcovered as many more remaining in the 
ovary: whence he concluded, that, in the ſpace of 
twelve days, it would have laid one hundred. 
Scarcely any animals multiply fo faſt as theſe 
unwelcome intruders, which generally attend 
wretchedneſs, diſeaſe, and hunger; and help to 
ſwell the catalogue of calamities incident to the 
human race. It has been quaintly remarked, 
that a Louſe becomes a grandfather in the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours: this obſervation cannot per- 
haps be well aſcertained; but nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that the moment the nit (which is no 
other than the egg of the Louſe) emancipates it- 
ſelf from the fuperfluous moiſture, and throws off 
= Wo It then begins to breed in it's turn, 
OL, II. bs | | 


theſe, it is furniſhed | 
and moderately moiſt, otherwiſe th 
| duce any thing; and this is the reaſon why many 
nits, laid on the hair of the head during the night, 


wollen 


5 ar 
Hation of 


| where he carefully TY it during the winter, 


However, nothing ſo much prevents the increaſe 
of theſe nauſeous inſects as cold and want of hu- 
midity. The nits muſt be laid in a warm place, 
ſeldom pro- 


are deſtroyed by the cold of the ſucceeding day; 
and ſo ſtick for ſeveral months, till they at laſt 
loſe their very external form. 42 2h | 
Lice are found on part of the human 
body ; but more particularly in the heads of chil- 
dren, Thoſe which breed on the miners of 
Sweden are ſaid by Linnæus to be very large; and 
he is of opinion, hat the head and the body differ 
in no reſpe& from each other. The pthiſiaſis, 
or Louſy diſeaſe, though little known at preſent, 
was . enough among the ancients: Antio- | 
chus, Herod, Epiphanes, Alcman, Pherecydes, 
Caſſander, Calliſhenes, and Sylla, are all ſaid to 
have died of this loathſome diſorder. The uſe of 
mercury, which was unknown among the ancients, 
may probably have baniſhed it from among the 
moderns; for certain it is, that thoſe yermin ſel- 
dom attack any of the natives of this coun 
who do not invite them either by ſloth or famine. 
However, it is obſervable that ſome conſtitutions 
are more apt to breed Lice than others; and that, 
in certain places of different degrees of heat, they 
are inevitably deſtroyed on people who in other 
climates are over-run with them. Oviedo re- 
marks, that the Spaniſh ſailors, who are generally 
much infeſted with Lice, always loſe them in a 
certain degree on their voyage to the Indies; and 
have them again on their approaching the ſame 
latitude in their return. This obſervation, indeed, 
is not only true with reſpect to the Spaniards, 


but all other nations who make the ſame voyage: 


for though they ſwarm with theſe inſets on their 
firſt ſetting out, not one of them remains after 
they reach the tropics. In the Indies there are no 
fach creatures as Lice, however filthy the natives 
may appear. The ſailors continue free from theſe 
vermin till they come about the latitude of Ma- 
deira, on their return home. The extreme ſweats 
which theſe laborious people naturally fall into 
between this latitude and the Indies, drown ahd 
deſtroy theſe inſets; and produce nearly the ſame 
effects as rubbing the heads of children with but- 
ter and oil. The perſpiratory fluid is not rank 
in the Indies, as in Europe, and therefore not fa- 
vourable for the production of Lice; but, within 
thoſe latitudes where the ſweat is groſs and rank, 
they are again bred, and their numbers become 
troubleſome. 

Such are the Human Lice; which, from their 
intimate connection with mankind, deſerve parti- 
cular notice. But it would prove an endleſs taſk 
to deſcribe the various tribes that fall under this 
appellation, and ſwarm on every part of 'nature, 
animate and inanimate. There 1s ſcarcely an 
animal or vegetable that is not infeſted with it's 
own peculiar Lice. The ſheep, the horſe, the 
hog, and the elephant, are all moleſted by them; 
the whale, the ſhark, the ſalmon, and the lobſter, 
are not free from their depredations; while every 
hot-houſe, and every en, is haunted by ſome 
8 deſtructive. Linnæus informs us, that 

e once diſcovered a vegetable Louſe on a plant 
newly arrived from America; and, anxious to 
trace the little animal through it's various ſtages, 
he carried it with him from London to Leyden, 


till 


A 
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an bred in the ſprmg: Bat it appears 
inſect did not fend. all that, | d 
' 4right to expect; for it ſpecdily became the parent 


fa umero rous pro ny, and ravage the beauti - 
fol phyſic- rden of that celebrate City. |. 14 | 
Lob, Lage | The inſect which naturaliſts | 
have, Qclcaibed under the name of -the La 2 
LBut, is bout the fize of a flek, and of a bright 
greg or bluei co ur. The body, which is 
N argeſt and molt, convex on the 
kinder parts the breaſt is very ſmall ; and the head 


is blunt, and of a greeniſh caſt. The eyes are 


E 


Tour; near them there is a black line on each fide; 
and the legs are very ſlender... | 

the orache, and other plants; and the. weaker the 

leaves and buds are, they ſwarm on them-in the 

reater abundance. Some plants are entirely over- 

ead wich them; and though they are not the 

* cauſe of vegetable weakneſs, but the ſigns of it, 


a Ti þ | 
yet by woundi ſucking the leaves they in- 
A e dif 8. key > erally derive their 
colour from the hich they reſide: thoſe 
which feed on kitchen-herbs and plum-trees are 
of an aſh-colour when full-grown, and n 
while young; ſuch as belong to the alder and 
cherry-tree are black; and thoſe which infeſt the 
leaves of apple and roſe- trees, are white; but as 
the laſt- mentioned leap after the manner of graſ- 
hoppers, ſome naturaliſts have placed chern in the 
number of the flea kind. The moſt 1 co- 
lour aſſumed by theſe animals is red; however, 
ſome of this kind are found on the leaves of the 
tanſy, and their juice tinges the hands with a pretty 
lively. red. All the v de on th 
8 plants, and are often engendeted within 
e ſubſtance of the leaf. They are all vivipa- 
rous; and the fcetus, when ready to be brought 
forth, entirely fills the belly of the female. The 
young one does not begin to move till the horns 
or feelers appear out of the body of the female; 
and by the motiòn of theſe, it firſt indicates it's 
exiſtence, moving them in every direction, and 
bending all their joints. When the horns and 
head are excluded, the two fore- feet follow, which 
the inſect moves with equal agility; after this, 
the middle feet appear, and then the hinder: ſtill, 
however, the creature continues to adhere to it's 
arent, ſupported only at one extremity, and ſu- 
1 nded as it were in the air, till it's fmall and 
oft members become hardened and adapted for 
ſelf-preſervation; then the parent liberates herſelf 
from the burden by a "ar: au jt motion from the 
place where ſhe was ſtati 


to ſupport itſelf. | | 
As the food of this inſe& is generally obtained 


at no great diſtance, it cantinues, during the ſum- | 


agility: - 
but, being viviparous, it is neceſſitated to lurk 


mer, to eat and creep about with great 


ſomewhere in winter, where it's body may be de- 


fended from the cold; and accordingly, it endea- 
yours to ſecure a retreat near ſuch trees or plants 


as ſerve to nouriſh it in the beginning of ſpring. 
It never buries itſelf in the ground, like many 


other inſe&s, becauſe no part of it's body is fitted | | | 
| Wood-Louſe. 

ng: beſides which, it's 

body is ſo tender, that the leaſt rough particle | 


to remove the earth; nor can it creep into every 
chink, it's legs being too lo 


of earth would injure it. It therefore takes up 


er him all chat gratitude he had 


Theſe iaſects are ufually ſound on the leaves of 


ts on which they reſide: thoſe - 


the various ſpecies live. on their 


- 
uy 


| 
ö 


; 
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ationed, which forces the 
young animal to ſtand on it's own legs, and thereby | 


the feet, are dentated like a ſaw. 


| 


genial warmth of the fun 


it's reſidence in the deep fiffires of the bark, and 
in the cavities of the ſtronger ſtalks, from whence 
it fallies out on the branches and leaves when the 


ins to return. Nei- 

the cold in the autumnal ſeaſon, nor the leſſer 
degree of heat in the ſpring, ever hurts it: it ſel- 
dom, therefore, ſeeks N of ſhelter before 


the fall of the leaf; and it is generally alert enough 


. the returning 
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Theke infets ſhed their ſkins four times; after 
which the miles acquire the like number of win 
but the females never get any. They lar. 
long legs, which not only enable them to 
over the long hairs of trees and plants, but 
to travel from one tree to another when ſuch expe- 
ditions are neceſſary, Their trunks or ſnouts lie 
under their. breaſts; and theſe they thruſt into the 
res of plants, in order to extract their juices; 
or they do not gnaw them like caterpillars, but 
ſo wound them by ſucking, that the (eaves be- 
come ſpotted, and as it were over-run with ſcabs. 
Some naturaliſts have affirmed, that theſe in- 


ſets are often ſeized and carried away by ants; 


but others, who ſeem to have paid much attention 
to the ſubject, deny this aſſertion: ants, indeed, 
ſhew a partiality for thoſe trees on which a 
number of theſe Lice are found, but then it is 
only to ſuck the juice which flows abundantly 
from the leaves they have wounded. js more 
particularly happens during the heats of ſummer, 
when other moiſture is wanting; but it does not 
appear very probable that ants will attack theſe 
inſets; for which indeed they are by no means a 
match. However, the Plant-Lice have three 
principal and conſtant enemies, viz. the fire-fly, 
the beetle, and the ichneumon: the former lays 
it's eggs where theſe inſects are moſt numerous; 
and the latter, which is by far the moſt formida- 
ble, ſeizes on one of the females, and drops it's 
egg m her body, which is ſoon after hatched into 
a worm that deſtroys the animal from whoſe body 
1t was produced. 

Lousk, Woop, Common. This inſe& is 
about half an inch long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad: the colour 1s a fire black, eſpecially when 
found in the vicinity of dunghills, and on the 
ground; but thoſe which reſide under tiles, and 


in places more remote from moiſture, are of a ci- 


nereous colour. The Wood-Louſe has fourteen 
feet, ſeven on each ſide; and two ſhort feelers. 
The body is of an oval ſhape; and the ſides, near 
When touched, 
it rolls itſelf up into a kind of ball. SO 

Theſe creatures are ofren found among rotten 
timber, and on decayed trees: in winter they lie 
hid in the crevices of walls. The males are eaſily 


| diſtinguiſhable from the females, being leſs, and 


more ſlender. Their eggs are white and ſhining, 


like ſeed-pearls, and very numerous. However, 


though the young, when firſt excluded, have every 
appearance of eggs, they afe nevertheleſs alive; 


and, without throwing off any ſhells, move about 


with great vivacity: ſo that theſe animals may be 
properly ſtiled viviparous. They are of conſi- 


derable ſervice in medicine, being impregnated 


with a ſaline quality, which is diurerrc and ſtimu- 
lating. Linnæus enumerates three ſpecies of the 


Lousk, Sta. An appellation given to a ſin- 
gular ſpecies of fiſh, about a foot long, and co- 
vered with a ſhell. It has the appearance of a 


round 


1 


A 3 


there is à narrow furrow ed 
| Tpines on each ſide; and the gill-fins are of ſuch | 


thors to ſignify the fudis; called 


diſcordant noiſe. 


niſh coaſts. | 
and diſtinguiſhed by Ray under the name of 


| ms. forwards. 


LU G 


Hound lu, with a very long W. and ſinall 


br fins on each ſide; the being of a greyiſh 
colour, inclining to, green, It is caught in the 
Oriental ſeas near Batavia; and it's ” h, thou 
diſagrecable to Europeans, is commonly eaten by 
TERS and Chineſe. . 


reaching to the figure of the hirundo, caught 
11 Mediterranean and ſome other ſeas. The tail 
Is lightly bifid ; the lateral lines near the tail divide 
into two parts: the ſcales are ſmall ; on the back 
by twenty-five - 


7 * 


\  LUCERNA. A fm of the cuculus kind, 


uncommon dimenſions, that they appear like wings. 
This fiſh. preys on ſhrimps, and other ſmall ma- 


rine animals. 
LUCERNE. 
more commonly known by that of uranoſcope. 


It is a ſpecies of; trachinus, with a number of | 


beards on the lower jaw. 


LUCIOPERCA. A freſh-water fiſh caught | 


in the Danube and other large rivers, called alſo 
ſchilus and nagumulus, 
able ſize, ſometimes meaſuring four feet in length; 
and it's fleſh is eſteemed very delicate and nutri- 
tious. It is of a longer ſhape than the river perch, 
and grows narrower towards the tail; the ſnout is 
longer and more 


It grows to a conſider- 


pointed; the back is much leſs | 


A Venetian name for the fiſh 


| 


' 


{ 


rominent ; and the figure, on the whole, more 


arly reſembles that of the pike than the perch. 
lowever, the belly is broad and flat, and on the 
anterior part of the back there is a narrow fulcus 
in the centre. The ſtales are ranged very cloſely 
er, and fimbriated round the edges; the 
breaft is perfectly ſmooth; the ſides are of a brown- 
Ih yellow colour; and the belly and fins are red. 
* "LUCIUS, An appellation ſometimes given to 
the common pike. | | 
LUCIUS MARINUS. A name by which 
Tome ichthyologiſts expreſs the merlucius, a fiſh 
commonly known in England by that of the hake. 
Lucius Marinvs is alſo uſed by many au- 
o by ſome, 
ſphyræna. B 
LUCIUS TERRESTRIS; the land pike. 
A very ſingular ſpecies of American lizard, in 
many reſpects reſembling the aquatic pike; having 
four weak ſlender legs in the room of the fins of 
that fiſh, by means of which it is barely enabled 
to crawl along the ground after the manner of the 
ſnake. It is commonly about fifteen inches long, 


and of a proportionable thickneſs; and is entirely 


covered with ſmall ſtrong, gloſſy ſcales, of a ſil- 
very grey colour. In the day-time it retires into 
holes and caverns, where it emits a loud and 
It ſeldom quits it's retreat ex- 
cept in the duſk of the evening; but, when it 
happens to be ſurprized by day-light, it's very 
xa motions, added to it's hideous figure, 
excite every ſenſation of averſion and diſguſt. 
LUGGS. A provincial appellation for a ſpe- 
cies of inſe&s found in great plenty on the Cor- 
It is of the nature of the ſcolopendra, 


vermis ſcolopendroides. This creature grows to 
the length of twelve inches; and, inſtead of legs, 
is furniſhed with nineteen pair of ſtiff briſtles, all 
The tail is about five inches 
ong; and the body, which is rounded, greatly 
reſembles that of the common earth-worm. 
LUGMON. A Philippine appellation for a 
ſpecies of turtle-dove, the female of which has a 
beautiful tuft of pale red feathers on her breaſt, 


LEUMBRICUS. ' See Eaxri-worm, 

. LUMNAE; the Colymbus Arcticus of Linnæus. 
A name given to the black-throated diver, an 
aquatic = ere about Iceland, and ſome 
other of the hyperborean regions. This crea- 
ture, Fhich is very beauriful, is about the ſize 
of the common duck: the beak is black, ſharp, 
and about two inches long; the head and ws 
are covered with grey plumage, which runs each 
way to a ſharp edge, and appears like a hood or 
cow; the back and wings are black, variegated 
with ſquare ſpecks of White; and exactly under 
the neck there is a large ſquare black ſpot. The 
ws xe mts nal and the feet are 


The hatives of thoſe countries where theſe birds 
uſually reſide, regard them in ſome meaſure as 
ſacred, and preſerve them with the higheſt vene- 


ration ; but the Icelanders, who ſacrifice their par- 
tialities to neceſſity, are very dextrous in catchi 
them for food. | 
_ LUMP FISH; the Cyclopterus Lumpus of 
Linnæus. A thick, ſhort marine fiſh; called alſo 
the ſucker, the ſea-owl, and the cock-paddle. 
This ſingular fiſh ſornetimes meaſures nineteen 
inches in length, and weighs about ſeven pounds : 
the figure of the body reſembles that of the bream, 
being deep and very thick; the back is ſharp and 
elevated; and the belly is broad and flat. The 


| irides are of a pale red colour; the lips, mouth, 


and tongue, are a deep red; the jaws are armed 
with innumerable ſmall teeth; and the tongue is 
very thick. Along the ridge of the back there is 
a row of large bony tubercles; from above the eye, 
almoſt to the riſe of the tail, there is another row; 
beneath that there is a third ; and on each ſide of 
the belly there is a fourth row, conſiſting of five 
tubercles like the reſt, The whole ſkin is rough, 
and beſet with ſmall tubercles. On the upper 
part of the back there is a thick ridge, by Bs 
called a fin, though deſtitute of ſpines; beneath 
that is placed the Gora fin, of a browniſh colour, 
reaching within an inch of the tail; and exactly 
oppoſite, on the belly there is another of a ſimilar 
form. The belly is of a vivid crimſon colour; 
the pectoral fins, which are large and broad, 
almoſt unite at their baſes; and beneath theſe is 
ſituated the member by which the fiſh adheres to 
rocks, a quality it poſſeſſes in a remarkable de- 
ree. This member conſiſts of an oval aperture, 
Farrotinded by a fleſhy muſcular, and obtuſe 
ſpongeous ſubſtance, fimbriated with ſmall filiform 
appendages, which concur as ſo many claſpers. 

y the aſſiſtance of theſe ſingular appendages, 
the Lump-fiſh adhere with aſtoniſhing firmneſs to 
any object on which they fix themſelves. As 
an inſtance of their tenacity, one of them has been 
known to be thrown into a pail of water, and to 
unite itſelf ſo cloſely to the bottom, that, on 
ſeizing it by the tail, the whole pail was lifted b 
that means, (though it contained ſeveral en 
and that without diſengaging the animal from it's 
hold. | 

- Theſe fiſh are caught in many parts of the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas; and are ſometimes expoſed to ſale in the 
ſhops of the London fiſhmonger's; but their fleſh 
is flabby and inſipid, and conſequently little 
eſteemed. During the ſpring ſeaſon, they are very 


common on the northern _— of Scotland, where 


they afford ſubſiſtence to the ſeals, and other pre- 
daceous animals of the deep. Great numbers are 


_alſo found in the Greenland ſeas, about the months 
| of April and May, when they reſort to the ſhores 


in 
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| in order to ſpawn... Their roes are then remarka- 


bly large; and the Greenlanders boil therm to a 


fat; which circumſtance recommends it highly to 


the natives of that country, who are all attached 
to oily food. According to Crantz, it is called the 
nipiſet, or cat-fiſh; and much ãdmired as a north- 


ern delicacy. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of the Lump-fiſh. See | 


SUCKER, | 


LUMPEN. A long. bodied fiſh of the mu- 


ſtela kind; the Galea Piſcis, or Muffela Altera of 


pulp and cat them. The whole fiſh is extremely 


Geſner; and diſtinguiſbed by Artedi under the 


name of the blennus with fins like curi under it's 
neck and tranſverſe ſtreaks on it's back. The 
body is long and ſlim, growing gradually ſlender 


towards the tail. The colour is a 8 5 75 
„placed tranſ- 


with broad black lines on the bac 
verſely; and there is a little redneſs at the ex- 
tremity of the tail. This fiſh is caught in the 
German ocean; and is frequently ſold in the mar- 
kets of Antwerp, and thoſe of ſome other towns 
on the continent. 3 


LUNA MARINA. An appellation given by 


Geſner to a peculiar ſpecies of ftar-fiſh. 


 . LUNA PISCIS. A name given by ſome 

ichthyologiſts to the mola; or, as it is uſually 

called in Fa liſh, the ſun-fiſh. — 
LUNARIS COCHLEA. A genus of ſhells 


of the limax or ſnail kind; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rafter of which is, that the mouth is perfectly 


round. | 
"Theſe ſhells are univalve and umbilicated, with 
a depreſſed clavicle, and a ſurface ſometimes 
ſmooth, but more frequently ſtriated, ſulcated, and 
lanciniated, or covered with tubercles. | 
Archimedes is ſaid to have borrowed the inven- 


tion of his ſcrew, ſo famous ever ſince his time, 


and ſtill called after his name, from, the form of 
this ſhell; and it is generally allowed, that archi- 


tects firſt caught the idea of winding flights. of 


ſtairs from an inſpection of it's conformation. 


One ſpecies of this genus is commonly diſtin- 


guiſhed by the appellation of rotunda, from it's 
round "ſhape; this is ſo large as to contain two 
quarts of water; and, from an ancient cuſtom of 
uſing this ſhell by way of an oil-jar in families, it 
obtained the name of olearia. Another ſpecies, 
called the dauphin-ſhell, is elegantly furniſhed 
with rows of points of a jagged form on all it's 
ſpires. The ſhell called the eperon is another 
ſpecies of this genus, the volutz of which are fur- 


niſhed in a ſimilar manner with points; but in 


this ſpecies they are ſmoother and ſharper than in 


the dauphin-ſhell. Ks 

Rondeletius has given the name of echinophora 
to a particular ſpecies of the lunaris cochlea, en- 
tirely covered with rough tubercles. A very 
beautiful variety is alſo imported from America, 
which is extremely large, and of a fine pearly co- 
lour internally: this internal covering is much 
uſed by toy-men as a ſubſtitute for mother-of- 
pearl; and, with reſpect to beauty and durability, 
it is by no means inferior. : 


LUNDA. An appellation by which Wormius 


and ſome other naturaliſts have called the bird 
more commonly known by the name of anas arc- 
tica Cluſii. 


LUZZO MARINO. An Italian term for 


the ſpyhræna of the ancient Greeks and Latins. 
It belongs to the genus of the ſcombri. Gaza 
calls it the malleolus; and the French diſtinguiſh 
it by the name of ſpet. 


| 


| 


.., LYCOSTOMUS, The name of a ſiſh caughe 
in the Baltic, approaching ſomewhat to the nature 
of the herring or pilchard, It is uſually about five 
or ſix inches long, and very fat and fleſhy. The 
ſcales, which are ſmall and looſe, fall off by a 
e 
Lian, and ſeveral of the G writers, appl 
the name of Lycoſtomus to the anchoyy; ied | 
by others the encraulus, and encraſicolus. Artedi 
proves it to be a ſpecies of the clupea, or herring; 
and diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt by the name of 
the clupea with the upper jaw longeſt. . _ 
LINX. In che Linnæan * a predaceous 
animal of the felis or cat kind; called alſo lupus 
cervarius, There are ſeveral varieties: but the 
diſcriminations are fo trifling, that, after the ex- 
ample of ſome celebrated naturaliſts, we ſhall 
blend them chiefly under one deſcription. 
The common Lynx has a ſhort tail, black at 
the end; pale yellow eyes; and long full hair un- 
der the chin. The hair on the body is long and 
ſoft, of a cinereous colour tinged with red, and 
marked with duſky ſpots, more or leſs diſtinct in 
different ſubjects; in ſome ſcarcely viſible. The 
belly is whitiſh; the ears are erect and tufted with 
long black hairs, a character common to the ſe- 
veral varieties of Lynxes; and the legs and feet are 


| very thick and ſtrong. The length of che ſkin of 


a certain Ruſſian Lynx, from the noſe to the tail, 
was four feet ſix inches; and that of the tail was 
only fix inches. Theſe animals ſometimes 
in colour: and a yariety, called wolf-lucks, is 
whitiſh, ſpotted with black, and larger than the 
common kind. 8 | 
The Academy of Sciences of Paris have give 
a very compleat deſcription of the Lynx; and 
have diſcuſſed, with much critical acuteneſs, 
thoſe facts and appellations relative to this animal 
which occur in * writings of antiquity. They 
have evinced, that the Lynx of lian is the fame 
animal which they have deſcribed and diſſected; 
and they cenſure with propriety thoſe who have 
miſtaken it for that of Ariſtotle. However, after 
making theſe pertinent and juſt remarks, it is. to 
be lamented that they did not retain the ancient 
appellation of Lynx, inſtead of ſubſtituting that 
of lupus cervarius. KY 
Oppian mentions two different ſpecies or races 
of the Lynx; the large one, which hunts and at- 
tacks the fallow-deer and the ſtag; and the ſmaller 
one, which purſues the hare only. In fact, there 
is a ſpotted Lynx, common to the northern coun- 
tries; and another, whoſe hair is of an uniform ' 
colour, which inhabits the Levant and Barbary. 
Buffon informs us, that he has ſeen both theſe 
animals alive: they reſemble each other in many 
reſpects, and both have long black pencils of 
hair on the tips of their ears; nevertheleſs, inde- 
pendent of the difference of colour and ſpots of 
the hair, the ſubſequent hiſtory and deſcription 
2 it extremely probable that they are dikinct 
cies. 
P Klein ſays, that the moſt beautiful Lynxes are 
natives of Africa and Aſia, and particularly of 
Perſia: that he ſaw one at Dreſden, which had 
been imported from Africa, finely ſpotted, and 
high on it's limbs; that thoſe of Europe, eſpe- 
cially of Pruſſia and the northern regions, are lefs 
handſome; and that they contain few variegations 
of white, but are rather red, blotched with ill- 
defined ſpots. Buffon, however, ſeems to queſ- 
tion this account of Klein; becauſe no other au- 
thor mentions the Lynx as being a native of the 
| g warmer 
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warmer- climates of Afia and Africa. Kolbe is | 


the only writer who affirms that the Lynx is com- 
mon at the Cape of Good Hope, and perfectly re- 
fembles that of Brandenburgh and the north of 
Europe; but ſo many tniſtakes occur in the works 
of this naturaliſt, that his teſtimony can have but 
little weight, unleſs corroborated by that of others. 
All travellers agree in having ſeen the ſpotted 
Lynx in the north of Germany, in Lithuania, 
Moſcovy, Siberia, Canada, and other hyperborean 
regions of both continents; but no authentic au- 
' thor aſſerts that the Lynx is a native of the tro- 
= regions. The Lynx of the Levant, of Bar- 


„Arabia, and other hot climates, is, as before | 


remarked, of one uniform colour: he cannot there- 
fore be the Lynx of Klein, which he deſcribes as 
being finely ſpotted; nor that of Kolbe, which 
1 reſembled the Lynx of Brandenburgh. 
t would indeed be a difficult taſk to reconcile the 
evidence of thoſe authors with that derived from 
other ſources. The Lynx is unqueſtionably more 
common in cold than in warm climates; and, at 
leaſt, is very rare within the tropics: however, it 
is certain that this creature was known to the 
Greeks and Romans; but we may not infer-from 
hence, that it was either imported from Africa or 
the ſouthern provinces of Alia: Pliny, on the con- 
trary, ſays, that the firſt of theſe animals which 
was ſeen in Rome, was brought from Gaul in the 
days of Pompey. At preſent, however, there are 
none/in France, unleſs 1 the unexplored 
parts of the Alps and Pyrenees. | 
The fineſt Lynx furs are brought from Siberia, 
under the appellation of the loup-cervier; and 
from Canada, under that of chat-cervier; becauſe 
theſe animals, like all others,- are ſmaller in the 
new than the old continent. 
Klein, and other naturaliſts who have ad 
his opinion, have probably been miſled by the 
following circumſtances. The ancients ſay, that 
India furniſhed Lynxes for the god Bacchus. 
Pliny has placed the Lynx in Ethiopia; and ob- 
ſerves, that the hide and claws were prepared at 
Carpathos, an iſland lying between Rhodes and 
Candia. And Geſner has made a particular arti- 
cle of the Aſiatic or African Lynx. | 
For the prevention of ſimilar miſtakes, it ſhould 
be remarked, that the poets and painters have 
yoked the chariot of Bacchus with tigers, pan- 
thers, or Lynxes, according to their own fancy; 
or rather, becauſe all ferocious animals with ſpotted 
ſkins were equally conſecrated to that god. 
Thus it is the term Lynx which occaſions this am- 


biguity; for it is evident, from comparing dif- 


ferent paſſages of Pliny with each other, that the 
Ethiopian animal called by him Lynx, is by no 
means the ſame with the lupus cervarius or Lynx, 
which is a native of the northern regions. 

This animal, which, as previouſly remarked, 


thoſe that might paſs from one continent to ano- 
ther; and accordingly, it is found in North Ame- 
rica. 
not to be miſunderſtood. The Canadian Lynxes 
are ſmaller and whiter than thoſe of Europe; and 
this circumſtance has induced naturaliſts in gene- 
ral to regard them as diſtinct ſpecies. 

A variety of fables have been invented by the 
ancients reſpecting the Lynx; particularly, that it's 


lyncurius: but even the animal to which they 
Vor. II. 


prefers cold to temperate countries, is one of 


Travellers have deſcribed it in a manner 


ſight penetrated the moſt opaque bodies; and that 
it's urine became a precious ſtone, called lapis 


| thoſe of other Lynxes, po the claws of cats. 
I. 


| aſcribed theſe extraordinary qualities is as fabulous 
as their deſcription; We muſt not therefore, 
in imitation of the ancient naturaliſts, attribute. 
to the real Lynx the characters of this creature of 
' imagination, the,exiſtence of which Pliny himſelf 
ſeems to queſtion; for he ſpeaks of it as an extra- 
ordinary animal, ranking it with the ſphynx, the 
| Pegaſus; the unicorn, and other prodigies or mon- 
ſters ſuppoſed to be brought from Ethiopia; a 
country of which the ahcients had but a very im- 
perfect idea. 8 ö Ie 
The Lynx of the moderns, though it's ſight 
cannot penetrate ſtone-walls, has nevertheleſs 
very brilliant eyes, a mild aſpect, and an agree- 
able and ſprightly air. The animal's urine is not 
convertible into precious ſtones; but it covers it 
like the cat, to which race it has a great reſem- 
blance. It poſſeſſes nothing in common with the 
wolf but a kind of howling, which being heard 
ata =o diſtance, is often miſtaken for x A voice 
of the latter: this alone may account for the 
name Wolf, which has been given it, and to which 
the hunters have annexed the epithet Cervarius, 
by way of diſtinction. | os 
The Lynx, which does not run-out like the 
wolf, but walks and ſprings like the cat, lives by 
hunting, and purſues it's prey to the tops of the 
higheſt trees. Wild cats, pine weaſels, ermines, 
and ſquirrels, are unable to eſcape from this ani- 
mal; and it likewiſe preys on birds. It watches 
the approach of ſtags, fallow-deer, and hares; 
darts _ upon them, ſeizes them by their 
throats, ſucks their blood, and opening theit 
ſkulls, devours their brains: after this, it generally 
abandons them, and proceeds in queſt of freſh 
The fur of this creature changes with the 
climate and ſeaſon; but the winter covering is 
more beautiful and rich than that of ſummer. 
Lynx, CanaDIan. This ſpecies is only two 
feet three inches in 2 from the tip of the noſe 
td the origin of the tail, and about twelve or thir- 
teen inches in height. The body is covered with 
long greyiſh hair, mixed with white and ſtriped 
with yellow; the head is greyiſh, blended with 
| white and bright yellow hairs interſperſed with 


tn. i. 


black; the tip of the noſe, as well as the margin 
of the under- jaw, is black; the whiſkers are white, 
| and about three inches long; the ears are two in- 
ches high, garniſhed in the inſide with large white 
hairs, and bordered with yellow; the outer ſide of the 
ear is covered with mouſe-coloured hair, the exter- 
| nal margins being black; and at the extremity of 
each ear there is a large thin pencil of black hairs. 
The tail, which is thick, ſhort, and well furniſhed 
with hair, is only three inches long, black from 
the extremity to the middle, and of a reddiſh white 
| colour towards the baſe. The under part of the 
belly, the hind-legs, the inſide of the fore-legs, 
and the feet, are of a dirty white hue; and the 
claws are white, and about ſix inches long. Hence 
the Canadian Lynx may be regarded as a variety 
very different from the Lynx of. the old conti- 
nent: it may be even ſaid to make a near approach 
- to the caracal, by the pencils on it's ears; but it 
differs from that animal, ſtill more than from the 
Lynx, by the length of it's tail and the colour of 
it's hair; beſides, the caracal ſhews a predilection 
for warm countries, but the Lynx for cold ones. 
| Lynx, Noxweclan. According to Pontop- 
idan, this animal is white, or of a bright bay co- 
— interſperſed with deep ſpots. It's claws, like 
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Ir ellvites ir's back; and ſpri 
prey with equal quickneſs and addreſs. When 
uttacked by 4 ins, ty lies down on it's back, and 


pels the enemy by repeated ſtrokes of it's clas. 
This author adds, that in N there are ſour 


2 of this animal; that ſome of them approach 
e figure of the wolf; others that of the fox ; others 
that of the cat; and, , that there are ſome 
whoſe heads teſemble thoſe of colts, This laſt 
aſſertion, which appears to be and ill 
founded, creates the moſt violent ſuſpicion with 
| to all the reſt: however, the author ſubjoins 
ſome particulats, which are more ble. 


but conceals himſelf in woods and caverns. He 
makes his retreat and winding, from which 
he can only be expelled by fire and ſmoke. His 
fight is piercing, and he ſpies his prey at a very 
great diſtance. He often eats no more of a 

or a goat than the brains, the liver, and the inteſ- 
tines; and he digs under the doors, in order to 
gain admiſſion into the folds. 


 LYRA. A fiſh of the trigla kind; of which | 


Artedi and Linnzus enumerate two ſpecies; the 
one, the piper or tibicen ; the other, the Lyra cor- 
nuta, or horned harp-fiſh. This laſt is of an 

al figure, entirely covered with bony ſcales 
of a rhomboidal ſhape, each having in it's middle 
a ſharp and ftrong prickle bending backwards. 
The body is of a reddifh colour; the head is very 
large; the ſnout divides towards the-extremity into 
two long horns, on which are placed two perpen- 


ids es 


| © The | 
Lynx,' ſays he, © does not go about the 5 


| worm ſtate, a yellowiſh green. It ſoon 


"I 
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' dicular ſpines, and a third above making an acut 


angle with the reſt. It has one very long dorſal 
fin, and another anſwering to it behind the anus 
there alſo two large fins. at- the gills, and two 
ſmaller on the belly. Behind the . 17m there are 
Ian Nga) mouth is large, 
but deſtitute of teeth; and there are ſeveral beards 
on the under - jaw, two of which. are longer than 


the reſt, and branched. This fiſh is caught in 


the Mediterranean; and is a ſcarce ſpecies ih other 
PLYRA, A beautiful marine ſhell of the genus 
of the dolium, or concha globoſa. There are 
three ſpecies of the Lyra: 


e common Lyra or 
harp-ſhell with thirteen roſe-coloured ribs run- 
ang _ it's body; the eleven-ribbed Lyra; 

and the noble harp, or Lyra nobilis. This laſt 
is a moſt elegantly variegated ſhell: it's ground- 
colour is a deep brown; and it's variegations are 
very black and elegant. | 

| LYSIMACHIA-WORM. An inſect fre- 
quently found on the leaves of the Lyſimachia, 
or „ Nr It has Ip eſteemed a 
caterpillar; but is * one of the fauſſe che- 
nille, having a roud — and twenty-two legs. 
This creature changes it's ſkin ſeveral times, and 
finally becomes of another colour, being at firſt a 
blueiſh grey, and after it's laſt transformation in a 
becomes 
a chryfalis; and, after continuing in that ſtate 
for the uſual time, it comes forth a four-winged 


fly. | 


A ABOUYA. A moſt hideous ſpecies 
lizard bred in the Carribbee iſlands, 
probably in ſome other parts of America 
ke under the torrid zone. It ſeldom exceeds 
foot in length; but is the moſt defo and 
ugly of any of it's diſguſting tribe, and hence has 
obtained the name of the devil-liaard. When 
the tail is amputated, it bears a very ſtriking re- 
ſemblance to a toad. The toes are flat, broad, 
and rounded ; very diſproportionably divided; and 
the extremity of each is furniſhed with a ſmall 
claw like the ſting of a waſp. | 
Theſe animals generally perch on the branches 
of trees, and ſometimes aſcend the tops of houſes; 
but are ſeldom ſeen on the ground. When in- 
cenſed, they fly on the aſſailant, and ſtick cloſe to 
his body; however, they are never known to bite 
| n the night, their noiſe is 


or injure any perſon. 
hideous and terrifying, particularly before a change 
of weather. | | 

MACAQUO. An animal of the monkey 
kind, ſo called by the natives of Congo; and by 
Ray, Cercophiticus Angolenſis 2 the great 
Angola monkey. The colour of the hair ſome- 


times reſembles that of the wolf; and ſometimes 


it is brown, tinged with yellow or olive. The 
noſtrils are elate, and divided like thoſe of the 
hare; the head is ſhaped like that of the bear; 


| creature is extremely li 


The buttocks of this animal are deftitute of 
hair, and on theſe it frequently fits erect. It al- 
ways carries it's tail bent into a kind of arch. 
The length of the body is about a foot; the tail 
is ſomewhat ſhorter than the body; the legs are 
pretty long; and the teeth are very white. This 

| 4 23 and e it's 
VOICE, WHICH 18 » 1EEMs to expreſs ſylla- 
bles Hah! hah! | 


In Angola there is another variety of this ani- | 


mal, called the black Macaquo from it's colour, 


which is entirely black, except that on many 


parts of the back and ſides ſome greyiſh hairs are 
pe tible. The tail is u of two feet in 
en 


MACAW, ox MACCAW. A beautiful race 
of birds of the parrot kind, but conſiderably 
larger. Some ornithologiſts include the cocka- 
toos under this tribe; but the more accurate diCſ. 
criminators of nature confider them as diſtinct ſpe- 
cies of the parrot genus. 

Macaw, BLUE and YELLOW. This bird is 
equal in ſize to a domeſtic cock: the bill is 
arched, the upper part being hooked, and hangin 
over, the lower; the noftrils are placed at the baſe 


of the upper mandible in a white bare ſkin, which 
extends itſelf to the ſides of the head, round the 


eyes, ahd a conſiderable ſpace beneath them: 


| theſe white bare plats of ſkin on the ſides of the 


head 
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MACAW. 


BLUE AND TELLOW 


BLUE AND RED . MACAW. 2. 
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WHITE - FACED 
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PURPLE - BREASTED. 
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BLUE - BACKED MANAKIN. F_ 
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.-- > > th 
ides afe of a pale yellow colour; immediately 


on it's ſides, and encomp 

white ſpace on the fides of the 
the: head is adorned with fine 
pun become blue on 
r of che neck, the back, 
r the wings and tail, are an 
ing fi n 8 1 > of 
ſhade. The fore- the „ the breaſt, 
belly, thighs, and 3 under the tail, 
are of: à fine yellow orange - colour, except the 
part of the thighs, where an admixture of 
bl pears. 
—— are yellow; and the legs and feet are of 
a blackiſh or duſky colour. This ſpecies, which 
is a native of Brazil, is by no means common. 

It ſeems to be the araracanga of the Brazilians. 
Macaw, Rp and Bruz, This bird is un- 
queſtionably the firſt of the parrot kind, if we re- 
gard either it's magnitude or the beauty and va- 


The top 
n feathers, which 
neck ; the 


The covert-feathers within-ſide 


ega | wah -bexocfol lines of Hal! 
like needle- work., The 


the bill there is a large black ſpot, turning 


* 


riety of the colours which adorn it's plumage. It 


meaſures nearly three feet in length from the ti 
of the bill to the extremity of the tail. The 

of the upper mandible of the bill, from the fore- 
head to the point of the bill, is nearly three in- 
ches; and the longeſt toe, with the claw, is about 
two inches and a half long. The upper mandible 
is whitiſh, except near the head, where it is duſſcy; 
the lower is bleckerduſic, The noſtrils are placed 
in the upper part of the bill, juſt within the fea- 
thers; the ſides of the head are deſtitute of feathers, 
and covered with a whitiſh co 


back, and leſſer covert-feathers 


of a very fine bright rec 
quill-feathers of the wings are externally of a fine 
blue, and internally of a faint red; the firſt fea- 
thers next above the quills are a bright yellow; 
the blue quills which fall next-the back are tin 
with green; and the hinder part of the thigh is 
green intermixed with red. The lower belly and 
covert-feathers under the tail, as alſo the lower 
part of the back and coverts on the upper ſide of 
the tail, are of a very fine blue The 
tail · feathers gradually ſhorten towards the ſides; 
ſome of the longeſt or middle feathers are wholly 
red; the ſhorter, or ſide- feathers, are partly red 
and partly blue; the legs and feet are covered 
with blackiſh or duſky ſcales; and. the toes are 
diſpoſed two forwards and two backwards, as in 
other parrots, all armed with ſtrong claws. . This 
bird is a native of America, and ſeems only to 
delight in tropical climates. | 
' Macaw, Brazilian, GREEN. This bird is 
about the fize of a tame pigeon: the bill is pretty 
ſtrong; the naſtrils are placed in a white ſkin, 
which paſſes round the baſe of the bill; on each 
fide of the head there is a broad bare ſpace of 


rrugated. ſkin; the 
head, neck, breaſt, belly, 1 

of the wings, are 
t red or ſcarlet colour; che 


ſkin, of a whitiſh colour, thinly ſet with ſmall 
black feathers, and in theſe ſpaces the eyes are 


placed, having 


black; the top of the head is blue, which gra- 
dually becomes green on the neck; and on each 
ſide of the lower mandible of the bill there is a 
black ſpot, terminating in points upwards. The 
whole bc 7. and neck, both now and beneath, 
are green; the wings are externally green, except 
the greater quills, and ſome of the firſt row of 


gold-coloured irides ; the feathers 
on the forehead, next the baſe of the bill, are 


— 


— 


it is highly eſteemed 
both with reſpect to food and dreſs, is well known 


fix. 


covert-feathers that fall over them, which are of 
a beautiful blue; the quill-feathers next the back 
are of a yellow green; the ridge of the wing in 
the upper part round-rhe joint is red; the inſides 
of the wings are red, except a little ſprinkling of 
faint green in the leſſer covegt;feathers ; the tail- 
feathers on the upper fidehave green webs to- 
wards their bottoms, which ually become 
blue at their tips; and the outer webs of the two 
exterior feathers are blue their whole length; The 
under-ſide of the tail, Which is wholly red, is 
compoſed of twelve feathers; narrow at their ex- 
tremities; the middle fexthers are long, gradually 
ſhortening to the outermoſt on each fide; the legs 
and feet are covered with a. black ſcaly ſkin; the 
toes ſtand two forwards and two backwards; the 


_ claws are black and ſtrong; and between the. 


green feathers on the thighs and the black ſkin of 


the legs are placed rings of ſcarlet feathers. 


Sir Hans Sloane mentions this bird in his Hiſ- 


tory of Jamaica; but it does hot appear to be 


commomin that iſland. 

Macaw or ST. Dominco. This bird is called 
Arras by the French. The head, neck, belly, and 
upper part of the back, are of a fiery ted colour ; 
the wings are a mixture of yellow, blue; and 
crimſon; and the tail, which is about eighteen in- 
ches long, is entirely red. It ſubliſts bn ſeeds 


and fruits; and ſometimes feeds on manchineel 


apples, which are a deadly peiſon to all other 
animals. The note of this bird is ſhrill and 
loud, eſpecially when flying. The male and fe- 
male always herd together; the latter forms her 
neſt in the hole of a tree, __ it with feathers; 
and lays two eggs, about the ſize of a pigeon's. 
The fleſh of this bird is very hard nevertheleſs, 


by the French, whoſe taſte, 


to be extremely capricious. 
- MACKAREL; the Scomber of Linnæus. 


The noſe of this fiſh is taper and pointed; 
the eyes are large; the jaws are of an equal 
length; and the teeth are ſmall and numerous. 


The body is lightly compreſſed on the ſides; 
but towards the tail it grows very ſlender, and 
ſomewhat angular. The firſt dorſal fin, which is 
placed a little behind the pectoral, is triangular, 
and conſiſts of nine or ten ſtiff rays; and the ſe- 
cond, which lies at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the other, is compoſed of twelve ſoft rays. The 
oral fins contain twenty rays, and the ventral 
At the baſe of the anal fin there is a ſtrong 
ſpine; between the laſt dorſal fin and the ul 
there are five ſmall fins, and the ſame number be- 


tween the anal fin and the tail. The tail itſelf 
is broad and ſemilunar; the colour of the back 


and ſides above the lateral line is a fine green, 
varied with blue, interſperſed with black lines 
pointing downwards; and beneath the line the 
ſides and belly are of a filvery colour, In ſhort, 
the Mackarel is a very beautiful fiſh when alive, 
it's colours being then brilliant, and it's variega- 
tions ſtriking ; but no ſooner is it caught than it's 
luſtre begins to diſappear, and no idea can be 
formed of it's original beauty from it's appear- 
ance when dead. | 8 
In the vernal ſeaſon, the eyes of the Mackarel 
are almoſt covered with a white film, which grows 
in winter; and during the former period it is 
half blind, but recovers it's ſight about the be- 
ginning of ſummer. | 
Mackarel viſit the Britiſh ſhores in vaſt ſhoals 
| during 
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of the Romans, and conſequently - 
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during the ſimmer months. They ate indeed of | 
leſs general utility than other Effgurious fiſhes, - 
© becauſe they are very tender and u 


| nfit for diſtant 

carriage; nevertheleſs, their fleſh being rich, and 
agreeable to moſt palates, affords many a com- 

fortable repaſt to thoſe who are ſituated within a 
moderate diſtance of the ſea-ſhores. In Corn- 
wall they are pickled and falted; and thus pre- F 
ſerved as a reſource againſt the ſcarcity attendant 
on winter. bad, | | | 


— 
o 


The Mackarel furniſhed the precious garum 
5 en e 


eſteemed among that people. This garum was 


a a ſort of pickle, which gave a high reliſh to their 


ſauces; and, beſides, was of ſome ſervice when 


ferent kinds of fiſh ; but that drawn from the 
Mackarel had the preference: the beſt was made 
at Carthagena, vaſt quantities of Mackarel being 
caught near an adjacent iſle, called from that cir- 
cumſtance Scombraria; and, if we may credit 
Pliny, the garum prepared by a certain company 
in that city bore a high price, and was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Garum Socioru m. 
| Mackarel are eaſily caught with a bait; ſome- 
times with a piece of clean white paper; and fre- 

vently with a red rag: the beſt time for taking 

em is during a freſh gale of wind, which has 
thence obtained the name of a Mackarel gale. 

Mackxarert, Horst; the Scomber Trachurus 
of Linnæus. An appellation commonly given 
to a peculiar ſpecies of Mackarel, generally 
known in Cornwall by the name of the ſcad. It 
is the trachurus of moſt ichthyologiſts ; but Bel- 
lonius calls it the Lacertus, and the old Greek 
writers the Saurus. Artedi diſtinguiſhes it by the 
name of the Scomber, or Mackarel, with the 
lateral lines aculeated, and with thirty rays in the 
pinna ani. LECT, | 

This fiſh is about ſixteen inches long: the noſe 
is ſharp; the eyes are very large; the irides are 
ſilvery ;- the 2 aw is ſomewhat longer than the 
upper; and the edges of the jaws are rough, but 
without teeth. The covers of the gills are mark- | 
ed with a large black ſpot; the ſcales. are large, 
and very thin; the lower half of the body is qua- 
drangular; and on each ſide there is a row of 
thick ſtrong ſcales, prominent in the middle, and 
extending to the tail. The firſt dorſal fin con- 
ſiſts of eight ſtrong ſpines; and the ſecond, which 
lies juſt behind it, conſiſts of thirty-four ſoft-rays, 
and reaches almoſt to the tail. The pectoral fins 
are narrow 'and long, and compoſed of twenty 


rays; and the ventral contain ſix branched rays. | 


The vent is placed in the middle of the belly; | 
and the anal fin extends from it to the tail, which 
is much bifid. The head and the upper part of 
the body are varied with green and blue; and the 
belly is ſilvery. The fleſh, which is firm and 


well taſted, poſſeſſes the flavour of the common 


Mackarel.- 

MACROCERCI. An appellation given by 
Dr. Hill to a large genus of animalcules, diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others by having tails longer 


than their bodies. 


MACROPEDIUM. A name given by ſome | 
naturaliſts to the common tipula. | 
MACROPTERA. A term derived from 


Makros, Long; and Pnoe, Breath; and applied 


to expreſs that claſs of hawks whoſe wings are ſo 
long, that when cloſed they reach to the ends of 


medicinally applied. It was extracted from dif · 


— 


their tails. Of this genus ate the bald buzzard, | 


| mal, which is only ſeparated from the next ring 
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che kite, the hen harrier, the honey buzzard; the 
common buzzard; the ſacre, the gir- falcon, and 
_ MACRORYNCHA#.,. A term derived from 
Makros, Long; and Rugchos, a Beak : the cha- 
racter of a large order of the feathered- tribe. 
Birds of this order have beaks:much longer than 
their heads, oblique noſtrils, and a ſulcus run- 
ning from them towards the apex of the beak. 
MACROULE. An appellation given b 
many authors to the largeſt ſpecies of coot: it is 
of a deeper black colour than the common kind, 
and has a large bald ſpot on it's head. |; 
MACTRA. A genus of ſhells, bivalve, un- 
equal ſided, equivalve; the middle tooth com- 
plicated, with a little concavity on each ſicle and | 


«A 
ef 


the lateral teeth remote, and mutually received 


into each other. There are ſeveral ſpecies; 
 MACUCAQUA. A Brazilian bird of the 
gallinaceous kind; called alſo the ſyl- 
veſtris, or wild hen. It is deſtitute of a tail: it's 
fleſh is extremely well taſted; and it's eggs are 
ſomewhat than thoſe of the common hen, 
and of a blueiſn green colour. This bird, which 
feeds on ſuch fruits as fall from trees, runs with 
great rapidity, but is incapable of taking long 
or high flights. bets e e e 5; 
MANAS. A fiſh ſhaped like the perch, but 
broader and more compreſſed. It generally grows 


to the length of ſix inches. The colour is a light 


ro or yellow; and there- are dark tranſverſe 
paces and blueiſh lines whieh run longitudinally, 
with a large black ſpot on each ſide. The tail 

is a little bifid; the eyes are large; and the irides 
are ſilvery. The mouth appears ſmall when ſaut, 
but when open is of a conſiderable width; for 
the upper hp expanding itſelf like a tube, is 
contracted again when mouth 1s ſhut; and 
the upper part having a kind of prop, is received 
into a ſheath, formed in the upper jaw, which 
formation is peculiar to this fiſh. - It is caught in 
the Mediterranean. Ways $910. tf; 


- . 


 MEANAS CANDIDA: An appellation given 


by u. naturaliſts to the ſmaris. nuf N 
MA 


AURI. A Brazilian bird of the 
kind. It is of the ſize of the common white 
ſtork: the neck is a foot long; the beak is ſtraight, 

inted, and of a conſiderable length; the legs are 
ong and naked; the tail is ſhort; andthe head, neck, 
and body, are covered with ſnow-white feathers, 
which on the throat are very long, white, 
and valuable. The tail and neon are- 
long and black; and the legs are red. 6 
MAGGOT. A common, appellation for the 
fly-worm bred in fleſh, which derives it's origin 
from the egg of the great blue fleſh-fly. Not- 
withſtanding the general averſion of mankind to 
this animal, it's figure and ſtructure render it 
worthy of a naturaliſt's attention; and, from an 
accurate examination of this, we may learn the 
neral hiſtory of the claſs of worms produced 
the eggs of flies. 1 | 
The body of the Maggot, which is white and 
fleſhy, is compoſed of numerous anulations, and, 
like that of acaterpillar, is capable of aſſuming dif- 
ferent figures at pleaſure. Though deſtitute of 
legs, it can nevertheleſs move very ſwiftly; and, 
in it's firſt attempt to advance, it's body is ex- 
tended to it's greateſt length, and aſſumes ſome- 
thing of the figure of a pointed cone. The acu- 
minated part of this cone is the head of the ani- 


by 


_ anter10T . 
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by the ne kind of fulcus chat. Mei de one 


anulation from another. In ſome ſtages of the 
creatures exiſtence. we may perceive two ſhort. 
horns ed from the head, but two brown 


. 81416 into a ſheath with which the inſect 


the concavity of which is toward the 
animal's poſition; and they are 
inſertion into the head, diminiſhing gradually 
till they terminate in a fe nt. 


ane of the 


Tue hooks being placed in a parallel direc- 


tion, cannot poſſibly unite, and therefore are in- 
capable of ſerving 
agpot's food; but they aft in pulling it to 


pieces, and thereby render it of a proper lize to 


be received by the mouth. © * 
- Befifles theſe two hooks, this inſect has a kind 
of dart, about a third part of their length, and 
2 at an equal diſtance between them. This 
alſo of the ſame colour and confiſtence with 
the former: it is perfectly Reraight, and termi- 
nates in a fine point. The hooks appear ſharply 
pointed ; and this dart ſeems deſigned, by re- 
iterated ftrokes, to divide the pieces of fleſh theſe 
have from the maſs into ſmaller parts, 
below the a for the egreſs of the 
hooks, the mouth of che animal is placed, which 
is ſeldom viſible unleſs preſſed; but if the preſ- 
fure be ly managed, the opening will im- 
— become perceptible; and within it ap- 
pears a ſmall protuberance, -which is proba 
either the tongue or the fucker of the animal. 
The back of the Maggot lowers jtſelf by de- 
as it a the extrermty of the belly; 
and near the place where the back 
are placed the two principal organs 
thele appear externally like two roundi 


reſt of the body being wholly white; bur, 


with the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, each of theſe ſpor 


* above the reſt of the body. 
theſe ſpots three oblong oval cavities may alſo be 
obferved, ſituated in a parallel direction to each 
other, and their m a perpendicular 
direction to that of the body of the animal. Theſe 
res are ſo many ſtigmata, or air-holes, deſ- 
emed to admit the air neceſſary for the life of the 
inſect: they are [rx in number, three on each fide 
er the being W 
The ie Maggot | tran- 
t, an A is thereby afforded of ob- 
ing that a large white veſſel runs the Whole 
length of it. The courſe of theſe veſſels may be 
eaſily traced the whole len 
towards the 'hinder part they are moſt diſtindt, and 
are always obſerved to terminate in the brown 
ſpots previouſly mentioned; which leaves little 
room to doubt that they are the principal tracheæ. 
Theſe poſterior tracheæ have been accurately re- 
marked by ſeveral naturalifts. But beſides theſe, 
there are boy others, his ſeem to have been 
very i ectly known: are ſituated in the 
— Bo: the peep, Br -may 'be difco- 


is iſhed: theſe hooks are bent into an arch, | 


ins to link, 
reſpiration: 
brown 
. * very eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the naked eye, 


ore commonly obſervable; 
, however, are ſometimes coneedted, by be- 


. - 


ickeft at their 


vered by following the direction of the tracheæ 


on each ſide; for though theſe diminiſh their dia- 
meters as they approach the head of the animal, 


the place of their termination may be eaſily ſeen, 


which is in the junction of the ſecond and third 
* ; 1 "9 place the naked eye diſcovers a ſmall 
ob. II. e 


and the 
A to be a brown circular eminence, a little 
— On each of 


ength of the animals; but 


frequently plundered by this 


which it is co 


| 


ſpot at the extremity pf each; which, viewed with 
9 to be a plain ſtigma, ſeri. 
funnellated, egy indented, as if fringed 
art the edges. Theſe ſti in the anterior 
of the body are as uniform and conſtant in the 
Maggot as the poſterior ones: but it ſeems deſtitute 
of thoſe which the caterpillar tribe are ſupplied with 
along their ſides; though, from the ſtructure of 
che y which has theſe fti a, it is probable 
they are only concealed in the naſcent inkck. 
The ramifications of che two great trachea ap- 


| very beautiful in this creature, eſpecially on 
| Es belly; but no veſſel analo 4 


gous to the great ar- 


dery in the caterpillar claſs can be traced in it, 
us teeth to comminute the 


though AN tranſparence would render it eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable, 
- MAGNANINE, A ſmall bird deſcribed 
Aldrovandus, Geſner, and ſome other authors: ir 
ſeems to correſpond with our hedge-fparrow, com- 
monly known among naturaliſts by the name of 
curruca. | | 

MAGPTE; che Corvus Pica of Linnzus. A 
well known and beautiful bird of the corvus kind, 
It's black, it's white, it's green and purple, with 
the rich and gilded variegations of it's tail, are 
as fine as any that adorn the moſt charming of the 
feathered tribe. But it has too many affeCted qua- 
lities to depreciate theſe natural perfections: vain, 
reſtleſs, loud, and quarrdſome, it is every where 
an unwelcome intruder; and miſſes no opportu- 
nity of doing miſchief. 

The bill of che M bears a great reſem - 
blance to that of the butcher-bird, having a th 
—— near the ond of the up 


per mandable. It 
ewife reſembles that bird in the ſhortneſs of 
it's wings, and the form of it's tail, each feather 
mg from the two middlemoſt. But it 
agrees ſtill more in it's food, living not only on 
worms and inſects, but alſo on ſmall birds, when 
it can ſeize them. A wounded lark, or a young 
chicken ſeparated from the hen, are ſure plunder; 
pye will even ſometimes ſet upon and 


Arike a blackbird. The fame inſolence prompts 
it to teaze che largeſt animals when it's 


petulance 
can be ſecure from puniſhment. It is often ſeen 


perched on the back of an ox or a ſheep, peck- 
ing up the inſects found there, . _ 
renting the poor animal, and ſtretching out it's 
neck far combat if the creature offers to turn it's 
head backward in a menacing manner. It alſo 
explores the neſts of birds; and if the dame 
eſcapes, the eggs or the neſtlings make up for 
the deficieney. The thruſh and the blackbird are 
petty aſlſaſſin ; and to 
this cauſe may in a great meaſure be aſoribed the 
ſcarcity of their ſpecies. No ſood ſeems to come 
-amils to this bird: it ꝓarticipates with ravens in 
their -carrion, with rooks in their grain, and with 
the cuckow in birds eggs. But it feems actuated 
by a providence ſeldom uſual with gluttons; for 
when it is Tatisfied for the preſent, it ſaves the re- 
mainder of the feaſt for ſome future occaſion. In 
a tame fate, it will even hide it's food when it 
has done eating; and, after a time, it will return 
to the ſeeret hoard with rene wed appetite and vo- 
-ciferation.” | 
Indeed, -all the!hdbits-of the M diſcover 
a degree of -inſtin& unuſual to other birds. It's 
-neſt is not leſs remarkable for the manner in 
mpoſed, than ſor the place ſelected 
for that purpoſe: it is uſually placed eonſpicuous 
enough, either in * of a hawthorn-buſh, 
or 


Hor on the 


ſheltered from a 


INM 


of ſotne high tree The- 
hewe ver, is always found difficult of acdeſs: for 
the tree. pitched on g in ſome thi 


hedge- row, fenoed by brambles/at che root:? or 


ſometimes one of the higher buſhes is ſolected for 
his pu 


rpoſe,, When a place is found as inacceſ- 
ſible as poſſible by nature, the next care of the 


Magpye is to fence the neſt ahoye, to defend it 
from all the various enemies of the; air: the kite, 


the crow, and the ſparrow-hawk, are to be 


.clude that they will take the firſt 


© 


all it's labour, and expends all ly — 


tered with mud and clay. The fabric being thus 


rendered firm and commodious, the Magpye's 
next care is to form the canopy which is to defend 
it above. This is compoſed of the ſharpeſt thorns, 
wove together in ſuch a manner as to deny all 


entrance except at the door, which is juſt large 


enough to it re and ingreſs to the pro- 
os, Fn this fortreſs the male and female 
atch and bring up their brood with ſecurity, 
oft every enemy but the rov- 


Hagpye lays fix or ſe- 


s 


ing ſchool-boy. The 


ven eggs, of a pale green colour, ſpotted with 


brown. 


In a domeſtic ſtate, this bird preſerves it's na- 


tural character with ſtrict propriety and uniſormity. 
its, attend it to 
the cage, that marked it in the woods; and being 
more cunning, ſo it is alſo more docile than an 
other bird taken under human protection. Tho 


The ſame noiſy, miſchievous 


who are deſirous of teaching it to ſpeak, have an 


abſurd cuſtom of cutting its tongue, which puts 
the poor animal to pain, without im 
ſpeech in the ſmalleſt degree, 


ving it's 


ſometimes very diſtin; but it's articulations are 
too ſhrill and ſharp to be a perfect imitation of | nally 


pellation for a ſpecies of pigeon, called by Moore 
Columba Numidica Alba. It is of the ſhape and 
ſize of the Barbary: pigeon, and has all the cha- 


- 


the human voice, which the hoarſe-toned raven 
and parrot can counterfeit with more exaCtitude, 


HOMET -PIGEON, - An Engliſh ap- 


racters of that ſpecies: but is always perfectly 


white; which being contraſted with the red circle 


round the eyes, has a moſt pleaſing effect. 


MAJA. A bird deſcribed by Nieremberg as 


very common in the iſle of Cuba, and frequenting 
the rice fields in large flocks. It is ſaid to be 


and well taſted, and remarkable for having a ſto- | 


ſmall, of a yellowiſh colour, extremely delicate 


mach on the upper part of the neck. 
| MAIAGUE. A Brazilian bird of the web- 


| footed kind, with the hinder toe looſe. It is 


extreme difficulty. 
tritjous. 


about the ſize of the common gooſe: the head is 
large and round; the neck is long, and always 
carried in an arch; the beak is ſtrong, and hooked 
at the end; and the colour of the we body is a 
blackiſh brown, except that the throat is yellow. 
It frequents the mouths of rivers, feeding on fiſh; 
builds on the ground; runs, flies, and dives, with 
great activity; and conſequently is caught with 
It's fleſh is delicate and nu- 


It's language is 


| 
| 


: 
- 


: 
: 
* 


* 
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 - - MAINIS.:- An appellation uſed by Ariſtotle; 
Athenæus, and others of the old Greek writers, 
py 1 menerela, and me» 
nola. It is a ſpecies ſparus; and is diſtin- 
fred from alt N 
aving four large teeth; and e yariegated body, 
ornamented with a black ſpot in the middle of the 
3 | : FT 


ſides. WR 99%0. 118 300907 312: EIU 
.,/MAKI. An appellation: ſometimes uſed to 


. | expreſs the animal called otherwiſe the maucauco. 
_ . vided againſt; for as their neſts are ſormetynes | | 
plundered by the Magpye, it 18 reaſonable to con- 


See MAUcau fe INI 


— 
- 


MALACODERMATA.: A term uſed to ex- 


preſy ſach animals as have only ſoft ſkins for their 
coverings z in oppoſition to the oſtrac | 


| nal covering; of which laſt kind are crabs and 


| from the Greek Malakos, Soft; and Pterugion, a 


odermata, 
which have hard ſhelly ſubſtances for their exter- 
MALACOPTERYGII.., A term derived 


Fin; and uſed to expreſs a large order of fiſhes 
without any prickly fins. Fiſhes of this order 
have bony fins; and to it; belong the carp, and 


many more. 1335770”) T ? 

 MALACOSTOMOUS. . An appellation 
given to a genus of fiſhes, known in En- 
guſh by the name of the leather-mouthed kind. 
Theſe fiſhes are wholly deftitute of teeth in their 
Jaws, having thoſe members placed in their throats, 


near the orifice of the ſtomach. 3 332 
The term is derived from Malakos, Soft; and 
Stoma, a Mouth. Fiſh of this genus have their 
ſwim, or air-bladder, divided into two parts: the 

, tench, bream, and chub, are of this kind. 
' MALACOSTRACA. A term uſed by Ari; 
ſtotle to diſtinguiſh what the moderns call cruſta- 
ceous animals, from thoſe which he calls oſtraco- 

dermata, or teſtaceous, as it is now exprefſed. . 
_ MAEARMAT. An appellation given by au- 
thors to the fiſh called by ſome lyra altera and 
cornuta: it.is a ſpecies of $ trigla; and is diſtin- 


trigla with many cirri, and an octagonal body. 
ALE. The he-kind of animals; or that ſex 
which has the generative members placed exter- 


| 
| guiſhed by Artedi under the appellation of the 
| 


nally. 73 . I 
 MALKARABALA. A Ceyloneſe ſpecies of 


duſky brown in various figures, . a 
_ MALL, ox SEA-MALL. A bird of the la- 
rus or gull kind, called alſo the common gull, 
diſtinguiſhed by Linnæus under the name S — 
- rus canus. It bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the 


ſiderably ſmaller, not weighing above a pound. 
The head and neck are grey, with ſome brown 
ſpots; the lower of the neck is white; the 
back is grey; the breaſt and belly are as white as 
ſnow; and the tail is alſo 8 white. 
Theſe birds breed on ledges of cliffs im- 
nding the ſea; and in winter are found in vaſt 
ocks on the Britiſh ſhores. See Gul. 


- MALLARD. See Duck. 


MALLEMUCKE. An appellation ſome- 

| times uſed to expreſs the fulmar. INE 
MALLEOLUS. A name given by Gaza, 
and ſome other naturaliſts, to the ſphyrzna of. 
Ariſtotle and other ancient writers. | 
tiful fiſh, and ſeems to belong to the ſcombri or 
| mackarel kind. -Salvian has figured it under the 
name of ſudis. | wy ; 
MALMIGNATTO. A Corſican name for a 


ſpecies of large inſect peculiar to that iſland, fu : 
”"— '- bois 


the other ſpecies of that genus by b 


ſerpent, remarkably variegated with white and 


larus cinereus major, or herring-gull; but is con- 


It is a beau- 


* * 5 N 
MAN 
0 N . 


ſame to be che ſame with the tarantula of | 


ne 

I Cubes there are but few noxious or miſ- 
nervous animals: it neither contains ſerpents nor 
7 of prey; but it is infeſted with two 15805 
of this venomous inſect. One has a round body, 
and the other an oblong one: they have each fix 
legs; and from this, and ſeveral other peculiari- 
ties, they appear to be of the ant kind, and per- 
fealy parated from the ſpider tribe. e 
round - bodied kind, by it's bite, occaſions violent 
ains, a ſenſation of cold, and cramps all over the 
ody. The: long-bodied one is {till more ve- 
nomous: it's ſting occaſions an immediate livid- 
neſs of the fleſh, with intolerable cramps and con- 
vulſions, and ſometimes it totally checks the na- 
tural evacuations, . In both caſes, the cure is per- 
formed by cutting and cauterizing the wound, and 
dreſſing it with Venice treacle; and alſo by giving 
the patient the ſame ingredient diffolved in wine. 
MALPOLON. A ſpecies of Ceyloneſe ſer- 


pent beautifully variegated with red marks, in, | 


the form of ſtars. | 4 Ree ett 
MALTHA. A voracious fiſh of the ſhark. 
kind, the ſorat and lamiola of authors; a diminu- 
tive of Lamia, fignifying a ſmall ſhark. The 
teeth, which are broad — pointed, like thoſe of 
the ſhark, conſiſt of ſeveral rows; the noſe is 
ſhort; and the fleſh is lax and ſoft. : 3 
MAMMALIA. The firſt claſs of animals in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem; divided into ſeyen orders, 
namely, primates, bruta, feræ, glires, pecora, bel- 
luæ, and cete; comprehending forty genera, and 
two. hundred and nineteen ſpecies. | 
MAN. In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the head of a 
claſs of animals, which he calls primates: but for 
the molt philoſophical and curious account of this 
lord of the creation we are indebted to the elo- 
Juent and penetrating Buffon, who with a preci- 
fon that does honour to his genius, and an ele- 
ance that captivates while it inſtructs, has traced 
Fm from his origin to his end; laid open the 
ſprings of action; explored the diverſity of the hu · 
man ſpecies; and exhibited nature in it's faireſt, as 
well as in it's humbleſt dreſs. | 
fore the lights he has ſet before us, though occa- 
ſionally conſulting other authorities, we ſhall pre- 


ſent our readers with ſuch a general hiſtory of Man | 


as may at once be intereſting and inſtructive. 
If Man be compared with the other claſſes of 
animated nature, we ſhall find him to poſſeſs moſt 
of thoſe advantages united, which the reſt only 
partially enjoy. Fafiaicely ſuperior to all others 
in the mental powers, he 1s alſo ſuperior to them 
in the aptneſs and proportion of his form. He 
would indeed be one of the moſt wretched beings 
on earth, if, with a ſentient mind, he was ſo con- 
ſtructed as to be incapable of obeying it's im- 
pulſes: but Nature has otherwiſe provided; as, 
with the moſt extenſive intellects to command, 
ſhe has furniſhed him with a body the beſt adapted 
for obedience. | | | | 
In infancy; however, that mind and this body 
form the moſt helpleſs union in all animated na- 


Following there- 


ture; and, if any thing can give us a compleat 


picture of imbecillity, it is a human being juſt 


| n « 
come into the world. Incapable of emploſin | 


it's organs or it's ſenſes, the infant ſtands in nee« 
of every ſpecies of ſuccour and aſſiſtance: it is 
more helpleſs than the young of any other ani- +: 
mal; it's doubtful life ſeems every moment vi- 


brating on the borders of death. It neither poſ- 


MAN 
by WY 


ſeſſes abilities to move or ſupport it's body; it is 
+ barely able to announce by cries the pain it en- 
dures; and, as if Nature intended to apprize the 
little innocent that it is born to miſery, it's firſt 
[ ſounds are thoſe of ſorrow and lamentation, 
An infant juſt born may be ſaid to paſs from 
one element to another; for, from the watery fluid 
in which it was ſurrounded, it now immerges into 
air, and inſtantly feels the impreſſions of that ac- 
tive fluid. The air acts on the olfactory nerves, 
and on the organs of reſpiration; and this action 
produces a ſhock, a kind of ſneezing, which ex- 
pands the cheſt, and gives the air a free paſſage. 
into the lungs by a. dilatation of their veſicles. 
The air having remained there for ſome time, is 
heated and rarified to a certain degree; and the 
ſtimulus or ſpring ariſing from the dilatation of 
the fibres re- acts on this rarified fluid, and expels 
it from the lungs. To explain the cauſes of the 
alternate motion of reſpiration, would lead to diſ- 
| 8 not adapted for the preſent ſubject: 
ſuffice it to ſay, that this function is eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to the exiſtence of Man, and of many 
other animals. If reſpiration ceaſes, the animal 
muſt periſn: when once commenced, it never 
ſtops till death; for, after the foetus begins to re- 
' ſpire, it continues this action without interruption, 
f 1 is, however, probable, that the foramen ovale 
of the heart does not cloſe immediately on the 
birth, and conſequently part of the blood may 
| pats through that aperture, The whole maſs of 
lood, therefore, does not enter at once into the 
lungs; and a new-born child may perhaps be de- 
rived of air for a conſiderable time without ſuf- 
ocation. In order to throw ſome light on this 
dark ſubject, Buffon ſo placed a pregnant bitch, 
that her puppies were brought forth in warm wa- 
ter, in whic he kept them above half an hour at 
a time: however, he ſaw no change in the animals 
thus newly brought forth; they. continued the 
whole time vigorous; and, during the ſpace they 
- continued there, it is very probable that the blood 
circulated through the ſame channels through 
which it paſſed while they continued 'in the 
womb.” ag n 8 
The air, on it's firſt entrance into the lungs, 
| generally meets with ſome obſtacle, occaſioned 
| by a fluid ſubſtance collected in the wind-pipe; 
this obſtacle is greater or leſs, in proportion to 
the viſcidity of the liquor: but the infant, at it's 
birth, raiſes it's head, which formetly reclined on 
the breaſt; and by this operation the canal of the 
wind- pipe is lengthened; the air of courſe ruſhes 
in, forces this fluid into the cells of the lungs, 
which it dilates; and in this manner the mucous 
ſubſtance, which oppoſed the free paſſage of the 
air, is diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance of the 
lungs. The regular admiſſion of freſh air ſoon 
dries up this ſuperfluous moiſture; or, if it ſhould 
ſtill incommode the infant, it excites a cough, 
and is expectorat n. 
As we are incapable of remembering any thing 
that happens at this early period of our exiſtence, 
it is impoſſible to T. the feelings excited in 
the child by the firſt impreſſions of the air; but 
the cries and groans it utters immediately after 
birth, are certain indications of the pain occa- 
ſioned by the action of the atmoſphere. Equally 
ſenſible of any degree of heat as well as cold, in 
every ſituation it utters complaints; and pain ap- 
pears to be it's firſt and only ſenſation. 


Almoſt all animals have their eyes cloſed for 
ſome 


and others fall much ſhort of this ſtandard- The 


of viſloh are till inert d 

| $93 409 pets BY TORR hob 50: Aha 

lax for receiving the imprefiiotis of external bo- 

dies, and for 

diſtin& viſion. . | 
The ſame remark may be applied 


They ha rag * 
ſenſes. They have not yet acquired that force 
and could hich 1 eee and, even 
when they arrive at this ſtate, it ings, before the 
ſenſations of the infant can be juſt and compleat. 
The ſenſes, indeed, art inftruments of which we 
muſt gradually learn the uſe; that of reaſon is the 
moſt noble and the moſt ſurpriſing, but at the ſame 
time it is the moſt vague and illuſory. The ſen- 
ſations produced by it, if not conſtantly rectified 
by the ſenſe of touchin 
us to falſe concluſions. ſenſe of touching is 
the criterion of all the other ſenſes; it alone is 
ential Wt animal exiſtence, $8. univerſally 
diffaſed through evety part © body. - But 
even this ſenſe * imperfect on our firſt enter- 
ing into the world: a new- born infant indeed diſ- 


covers ſymptoms of pain by it's lamentations; but 


it has no expreſſion that indicates an idea of plea- 
ſure, It is hot till after forty days that it begins 
td ſmile; and about the ſame period it begins, to 
weep alſo, for it's former cries were not produc- 
tive of any tears. In the countenance of a new- 


born child no veſtiges of paſſions are to be traced; ' 


the features of the face have not acquired that 


conſiſtence and elaſticity which are neceſſary for 


xprefling the ſentiments of the mind. the 
other parts of the infant's body are extre 

feeble; and their motions are aukward and ill- 
directed. It Rr ſtand erect; it's thighs 
and legs are ſtill bended, from the habit con- 
tracted while in the womb of the mother; it can 
neither ſtretch out it's arms, nor graſp any thing 
with it's hands; and, if abandoned in this condi- 
tion, it would remain on it's back, without being 
able to turn either to one ſide or another. © 


Hence it may reaſonably be concluded, that 


the pain felt by infarits recently born, and which 
they expreſs by crying, is merely a corporeal ſen- 
ſation, ſimilar to that of other animals, whit 

likewiſe cry the moment they are brought forth; 
and that the mental ſenſation commences not till 
about ſix weeks after birth; for ſmiles and tears 
are the effects of two internal ſenſations, which 
both depend on the action of the mind. The 
former is an agreeable ſenſation, originating from 
the ſight or remembrance of a known and defir- 
able object; the latter is a diſagreeable agitation, 
cormpoùnded of ſympathy and anxiety concerni 


our own welfare. Both'theſe paſſions preſuppoſe 
a certain degree of knowledge, a power of refle&t- 


ing and comparing ideas. Smiles and tears are 
indications of pleaſure and pain peculiar to the 


human race; but the cries, the motions, and other 


marks of bodily.pains and pleaſures, are common 
to Man, and moſt other animated beings. | 
The ſize of an infant at full time is generally 


 increales ii 
ght child is very 
tran 


_ 


produting the ſenſations peculiar to | 


ed out by the 
As the 
hatdens ; the bones lengthen by degrees; and the 
human 
menſions. In ſuch children, however, as are but 
feeble or ſickly, the head always continues two 
big for the body, and the belly generally appears 


ſwollen. 
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head is large in proportitn to the but thi 
diſp 7055 gradually 1 ; ne 


in magnitude. The fin of 2 new- orm 
and of u reddifh colout, f 


the blood beneath cbnſpl- 


cuous. Some ſay hs this redneſs is greateſt in 
NM | choſe children that afterwards ' diſplay the figeſt 
be Io, ſince the thinneſt ſkits are always the falteſt. 


The forrration of the bodies and members of 


infants, Innitdiately after their birth, is by no 
means perfect: the parts are 
and, even when the child is in full bealth, they 
Ee. 8 
| comes on at the 
LIN 


are tov much rounded; 


A kind of jaundice 
ration of three 
and, at the ſame time, milk may be ſquert - 
| from the breaſts of infants,” 
wth of the child increaſes, the Beth 


figure more and more acquires it's due di- 


In the mild climates of Europe, infarits are 


— s waſhed in warm liquors; but there are 
no 
ours, where che infants are plu 
ter as Toon as 
ſlighteſt inj 
leave their new-born chil 
reſpiration is almoſt ſtopped with cold, and then 
to plunge 
ment is repeated three times a day for the firft 


nations, inhabiting regions colder than 
into cold wa- 
chey are born, without receiving the 
ury. The Laplanders are even 10 to 
in the ſnow till their 


them into a tepid bath: this ſevere treat- 


after that period, the children are 


3 and, | 

backe oo . _ in Tra pe The inha- 
bitants of the rborean pos we 
ſuaded, that cold bach 

and robuſt; and therefore they ĩnure their children 
td this habit frota their very birth. We are in- 
deed wholly ignorant how far our bodies may be 
rendered c 


ng renders Men more he 


le of tolzing, of acquiring, or 

lofing, by the power of habit. The American 
ſavages, when covered with ſweat, plumge them- 
ſelves into cold water with impunity; and the 


woinien throw their drunk huſbands into the ri- 


vers, in order to remove with more expedition the 
effects of intoxication. The mothers bathe in 
cold water, together With their infants, the mo- 
ment after they are delivered; and yet fewer by 
far die of n in other countries, 
where a practice of this kind would be regarded 
as inevitable death. 

In the civilized parts of Europe, the infant has 


hardly eſcaped from the wortib of it's mother, and 


enjoyed the liberty of ſtretching it's limbs, before 
it is again condemned to a more cruel and unna- 
tural Bondage. The head of the little innocent 
is fed; it's legs are fettered ; it's arms are tietl 
down to · it's ſides; and it is rendereU incapable of 
moving a ſingle joint, by the hotrid practice of 
ling waddligg-bands. How much more wiſely 
do the Siameſe, the Indians, the Japaneſe, the 
negrdes, and the favages of America, act, whe 
Hay their infants naked into hanging beds of cot- 
ton, or put them into cradles lined with fur? 
Theſe cuſtoms are both ſenſible and humane: 
the reſtraint of ſwaddling - bands muſt be painful 
and ungrateful ; and the efforts made by infants 
to diſentangle themiſelves have a more 2 
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they eould affume, if left in the full po 


"2dr Arie efforts fe liberty nde by fans 
thus'fettered be hurtful, the inactivity to which 
they are condemned is perhaps ſtill more fatal. 


deticy to diſtort their members, than any —_—_ | 


will everbe'the moſt healthy and vigorous, It was 


this motive which induced the Peruvians to leave 


the arms-of their infants perfectly looſe, in a wide 
bag: afterwards, when they grew older, they put 
them up to the middle in a hole dug in the earth, 
and lined with linen; their arms, by this contriv- 
ance, were at full liberty; and they poſſeſſed the 
of moving their heads, and bending their 
— without a poſſibility of falling and hurting 
themſelves; and, as ſoon as they were able to ſtep, 
the breaſt was preſented to them at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, to entice them to walk. _ children of 
negroes are ſtill expoſed to greater difficulties be- 
fore they can approach ts nipple} they cling 
round one of their mother's haunches with their 
knees and legs; and adhere ſo faſt, that they ſup- 
themſelves without the aſſiſtance of the mo- 
ther. They lay hold of the breaſt with their 
hands; and they continue to ſuck, without incon- 
venience or danger of falling, while the mother is 
employed about her uſual avocations. Theſe 
children begin to walk, or rather to creep, at the 
end of the ſecond month; and by exerciſe they ac- 
quire the faculty of running, in this poſture, nearly 
with-equal velocity as they do on their feet. 
_ Infants, when newly born, paſs moſt of their 
time in ſleeping; but their ſleep is often inter- 
ted. As they likewiſe require frequent nou- 
iſhment, they ought to have the breaſt frequently. 
Ar firſt they ſleep almoſt continually ; and they 
ſeem never to wake, except when ſtimulated by 
hunger or pain: their ſleep therefore is generally 
terminated by a fit of crying. As, in cradles, 
they are obliged to lie in the ſame poſition, and 
are chained by bandages, this ſituation ſoon 
becomes painful; and cries and groans announce 
their ſenſations, though the reaſons of them are 
frequently miſinterpreted. 

For the two firſt months, the infant ſhould re- 
ceive no other food than the milk of the mother 
or nurſe; and, if it's conſtitution be delicate, this 
nouriſhment alone ſhould be continued during the 
third and fourth months. In Holland, Italy, 
Turkey, and through the whole Levant, children 
are allowed no other food during the firſt year, 
The ſavages of Canada nurſe their children four 
or five, and ſometimes fix or ſeven years. In this 
country, as few nurſes have a ſufficient quantity 
of milk to ſatisfy the deſires of their children, in 
order to ſpare it, they give them, even from the 
beginning, a compoſition of boiled bread, milk, 
water, and ſugar. This nouriſhment appeaſes 
hunger; but as the ſtomach and inteſtines are yet 
too weak to digeſt ſuch a groſs viſcid ſubſtance, 
the children are greatly injured by it, and often 
die of indigeſtion. 

In cafes of neceſſity, the milk of quadrupeds 


ſhould ſeldom be given in the groſs; and it ſeems 


by far the beſt method to oblige the child roſuck | regularity in the wiſdom-teeth that the whole 


the animal's teat. During the firſt year, infants 
are 1ncapable of maſtication; their! food ſhould 
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for ſome months, are covered with the 
which are ſo ſoft, that they can have little effect on 
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wanting; they ſeldom appear before the age of 


therefore be ſuch as is at once nutritive, and yet | 


MAN. 
eaſy of Gigeſtion. The rudiments of the teeth, 


ms, 


hard ſubſtances. The incifores, or cutting-teeth, 
are eight in number, four in each jaw; theſe ge- 


| nerally 3 25 about the ſeventh month, though in 
Phe want of exerciſe retards their growth, and 
diminiſhes their ſtrength; and of courſe, thoſe 


children'who are allowed full freedom of motion | ren have them at their birth; and feetuſes have 


ſome caſes not till the expiration of the firſt year. 
Theſe teeth are often premature; for ſome child- 


been found with teeth compleatly formed long 
liſhed the ordinary time of geſtation is accom- 
iſhed, ; 

The rudiments of the teeth are lodged in 
ſockets, covered with the gums. In the proceſs 
of their , they extend their roots to the 
bottoms of the ſockets, and break through the 
gums: this proceſs obſerves not the ordinary laws 
of nature, which acts occaſionally on the human 
body, without exciting any painful ſenſation. 
Here nature makes a violent and painful effort, 
which is often attended with fatal conſequences. 
Children, during the ſeaſon of dentition, loſe their 
uſual ſprightlineſs, and become peeviſh and fret- 
ful. The gums are at firſt red and ſwelled; and 
when the circulation of the blood is nearly ſtop 
by the preſſure of the teeth, they rurn whitiſh. 
Children perpetually apply their fingers to the af- 
feed part, in order to remove the irritation; but, 
to procure ſtill farther relief, they are frequently 
furniſhed with a piece of ivory, coral, or ſome 
other hard ſmooth ſubſtance, which they rub 

inſt the gums: this operation relaxes the parts, 
rds a momentary ceſſation of pain, renders the 
gums thinner, and facilitates their ſeparation; but 
notwithſtanding every precaution, the rupture of 
the gums is always accompanied with pain and 


danger. When the gums are uncommonly ſtrong 


and rigid, they reſiſt the preſſure of the teeth for 
a conſiderable time, and occaſion a violent inflam- 
mation, which often proves fatal; to avoid which, 
the ſimple operation of cutting the gums is often 
beneficial. | 

The dentes canini, canine or dog-teeth, which 
are four in number, and ſituated next to the inci- 
ſores, generally appear in the ninth or tenth 
month. About the end of the firſt, or during the 
courſe of the ſecond year, the ſixteen molares, or 
grinders, four on each fide of the canine teeth, 
perforate the gums; but theſe periods of dentition 
vary greatly in different children. The cutting- 
teeth, the dog teeth, and the firſt four grinders, 
are poo ſhed during tlie fifth, ah, or ſe- 
venth year; and are commonly replaced in the ſe- 
venth, though ſometimes not before the age of 
puberty. The —_— of theſe ſixteen teeth is 
occaſioned by the expanſion of the rudiments of a 
ſecond ſet, ſituated at the bottom of the ſockets, 
and by their growth protrude the firſt ſet: but 
there is no ſecond ſet below the other grinders; 
and therefore they are never ſhed bur by accident, 
and their loſs is feldom repaired. There are ſtill 
four other teeth ſituated at the extremity of each 
In fome perſons, theſe teeth are entirely 


puberty, and ſometimes not till a more advanced 


period: they are therefore diſtinguiſhed by the 
may ſupply that of the mother: but then the milk | 


name of wiſdom-teeth, and either appear ſucceſ- 
ſively, or two at a time. It is owing to this ir- 


number of teeth is not uniformly the ſame, which 

varies from twenty-eight to thirty-two, 
Though the bodies of infants be extremely de- 
N licate, 


Veate, they 
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of animals, whi 


it's continuance, it is actually found to 
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vnes; for the 
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vx is ſlower than that of a man; while, on the con- 
trary, a dog's pulſe is quicker: and the motion of 
the heart in very {mall animals (as for inſtance; in 
the ſparrow) is ſo very rapid, that the ſtrokes can 
Le pe lie of an infu precarious till the 
The life of an infant is very precarious ti 
age of three or four, from which time it becomes 
more ſecure; and when a child arrives at it's ſe- 
venth year, it is then eonſidered as a more certain 
life, as Buffon aſſerts, than at any other age what- 
ever. It | | 
a certain number of children born at the ſame 
time, a fourth part are found dead at the end of 
the firſt year; more than two-thirds at the end of 
the ſecond; and at leaſt half at the end of the third: 
ſo that thoſe who live to be above three years old 
are indulged with a longer term than half the 
reſt of their fellow-creatures. Nevertheleſs, life, 
at that period, may be conſidered as mere animal 
exiſtence; and rather a p ion for, than an en- 
rage of thoſe ſatisfactions, both of mind and 
y, that render life of real value: and hence it 


4s more natural for mankind to deplore a fellow- 
creature cut off in the bloom of life, than one dy- 


ing in early infancy; the one, by living up to 
youth, and thus wading through the diſadvan- 
tageous parts of exiſtence, ſeems to have earned a 
ſhort conrinuance of his enjoyments; the infant, on 
the contrary, has ſerved but a ſhort apprenticeſhip 
to pain, and, when taken away, may be conſidered 
as reſcued from a long continuance of miſery. 

Something very particular may be remarked in 


che growth of the human body. The embryo in 


the womb continues to increaſe ſtill more and 
more, till it is born: on the other hand, the child's 


wth is leſs every year till the age of ang b 
Obs it ſeems to ſtart up on a ſudden. Thus, or 


inſtance, the embryo, which is an inch long in the 


firſt month, grows but one inch and a quarter the 
ſecond; it then grows one and a half in the third; 
two and a half in the fourth; and in this manner 
it continues increaſing, till, in the laſt many of 
our 
But it is otherwiſe with the child when 
born: if we ſuppoſe eighteen inches at that time, it 
ws in the firſt 
econd, but four; in the third, about three; and fo 
on, at the rate of about one inch and a half, or two 
inches each year, till it arrives at the age of pu- 
berty, when Nature ſeems to make one great laſt 
effort to compleat her work, and unfold the whole 
animal machine. 
The evolution of the mind of a child ſeems to 
correſpond with that of the body. The compara- 


tive progreſs of the underſtanding is greater in in- 


fants than in children of three or four years old. 
If we only reflect a moment on the amazing ac- 
Gone which an infant makes in the firſt and 
econd years of it's life, we ſhall have abundant 
reaſon for admiration, Launched into a world 


from Simpſon's Tables, that of 


ſix or ſeven inches; in the 


' man 

where all is new and unknown „che firſt months 
are ſpent in a kind of | 
tention diſtracted by the multiplicity of objects 


that pteſs'to be known. The firſt exertion, there- 
fore, of the little learner, is to correct the illuſions 
of the ſenſes, to diſtinguiſh between one object and 
another, and to exert the 
them 


again. In this manner a child of a year 
old has already made a thouſand experiments; all 
which it has properly rahged, and diſtinctly re- 
collects: light, fire; ſweets, and "bitters; 


{ ſounds, pleaſing or terrible; are all diſt 


at the expiration of a very few months. Beſides 
this, every perſon the child knows; every indivi- 
dual object to which it is attached, it's rattles, or 


to the unfolding mind, with which it has not be- 
come acquainted without 
underſtanding. At this period of life the know. 
ledge of every object cannot be acquired without 
the ſame effort which, when grown up, is em- 
ployed on the moſt abſtract idea: every thing the 
infant hears or ſees, all the marks and characters 
of nature, are as much unknown, and require the 
ſame attention to attain, as if the reader were ſet 
to learn the Arabic alphabet; and yet how ſoon 
does the little ſtudent underſtand them all, and 
diſplay proofs of early induſtry! + 

Le e ve the 
young mind while employed in it's attain- 
ments. At the 


fore, if the expreſſion may be hazarded, are no 


| way relaxed; for having experienced what afforded 


pleaſure at one time, it ſeeks a repetition of the 
enjoyment from the fame object; and in order to 
po this, that object muſt be poin 
ence a new neceſſity ariſes, which, very often, 
neither it's little arts nor importunities can re- 
move; ſo that the child is at laſt obli 
the objects it deſires to poſſeſs or avoid. = 
In N to ſpeak, which is uſually when 
about a year old, children find a thouſand diffi- 
culties. It is not till after repeated efforts that 
they are able to pronounce any one of the letters; 
nor without a conſiderable exertion of the me- 
mory, that can retain them: for this reaſon 
we frequently hear them attempting a ſound which 
they had learned, but forgot; and when fail, 
the attempt 1s attended with apparent co 
The letters ſooneſt learned are thoſe which are the 
eaſieſt in their articulation: thus A and B require 
an obvious diſpoſition of the organs, and conſe- 
quently their pronunciation is ſoon - attained. 
This may perhaps be the reaſon why children, in 
ſome countries, ſpeak ſooner than 1n others; for 
the letters moſt frequently occurring in the lan- 


. guage of any country, being ſuch as are of eaſy 


pronunciation, that language of courſe is moſt rea- 


dily attained. R and Z, which require a more 


complicated poſition, are learned with greater dif- 
ficulty. In this manner the children of the Ita- 
lians are ſaid to ſpeak ſooner than thoſe of the 
Germans; the language of the former being 
ſmooth and open, that of the latter crouded with 
conſonants and guttural ſounds. 

In all countries, however, children are found 
able to expreſs the greateſt part of their wants by 
the time they arrive at the age of two years; and 
from the moment the neceſſity of learning new 
words ceaſes, they relax their induſtry. Ir 1s 2 

5 | at 


id amazement z an at- 


memory ſo as to know 


repeated exertions of the 


age of one year, the ſame neceſlity 
that firſt engaged it's faculties increaſes as it's in- 
timacy with nature enlarges: it's ſtudies, there- - 


d to name - 


it's bells; may all be conſidered as ſo many Jeflons = 


a 
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mental faculties. Every hour of the 


MAN 


Unt the rind; like the body, feems every year to 


make-ſlower advances; and, in order to excite at- 


and adopted. 
| every writer who has treated on the 
education of children, has been ambitious to point 
out a mode of his own, chiefly profeſſing to ad- 


tention, many various ſyſtems of education have 
Almoſt 


R e 
y 


ſame time. Theſe uf begin with invectives 
againſt the common practice, and 
tal reformation. In conſequence 
can be more wild and imaginary than their dif- 
ferent ſyſtems of eee ou ct; 
mend, children ſhould every day be plun 

in cold water, in order to ſtrengthen their bode, 
They will have them converſe with the ſervants in 
nothing but Latin, in order to ſtrengthen their 
muſt be 
ſtudies and the child 


urging a to- 
this, _ 


the courteſy of mankind call philoſophic writers 
and they recommend, that the child ſhould learn 
nothing till the age of ten or eleven, at which the 
former has attained ſo much ection: with 


them the mind is to be kept void till it acquires 


a diſtinction of ſome metaphyſical ideas 
about truth and the promiſing pupil —— 
the uſe even of his on faculties, leſt they ſhould 
conduct him into prejudice and error. After 
this manner ſome men, whom faſhion has cele- 
brated for profound and fine thinkers, have given 
their hazarded and untried conjectures on one of 
the moſt important ſubjects in the world, and the 
moſt intereſting to humanity. When men ſpe- 
culate at om on innate ideas, or the ab- 
ſtracted diſtinctions ee wo and power, 

be permitted to enjoy their vagaries at 
— 4 as ft are — though they may 
be wrong: but when they alledge that children 
are every day to be plunged in cold water, and 


indiſcriminately inured to cold and moiſture, | 


whatever be their conſtitutions; that their feet are 
to be kept conſtantly wet, to prevent their catch- 
ing cold; and never to be corrected when young, 
for fear of breaking their ſpirits when old; theſe 


are ſuch noxious errors, that all rational men 


ſhould exert their endeavours to oppoſe them. 
Many children have theſe opinions, begun in fpe- 
culation, injured or deſtroyed in practice; for as 
firſt principles are of the laſt importance, ſo no- 
thing can be more fatal than when pernicious 
ones are early imbibed. 8 

Should any particular ſyſtem be requiſite, it is 


one that would ſerve to prove a very plain point, 


that very little ſyſtem is neceſſary. The natural 
and common courſe of education is in every re- 
ſpect the beſt; namely, that in which the child is 
permitted to play among it's equals and coevals, 
from whoſe ſimilar inftrutions it often gains the 
moſt uſeful ſtores of knowledge. A child is not 
to be deemed perfectly idle becauſe playing about 
the fields, or hunting butterflies; it 1s all this 
time ſtoring it's mind with objects, on the nature, 
properties, and relations of which, future curio- 
fity may ſpeculate. 

It has ever been found chimerical to attempt 
making a child's learning it's ſole amuſement: 
nor, if this could be attained, would it anſwer 
any important purpoſe. A child ought to be 


— 


manner, the 


where but little p 


allowed it's proportion of play, and it will re- 
ceĩve benefit thereby; and for every reaſon alſ6 it 
ought to have it's proportion of labour. The 
mind, by early exertion, will be thus habituated 
to fatigue ſubordination; and whatever be 
the . future e in life, he will be 
the better qualifled to endure it; he will thus be 
enabled to ſupport the drudgeries of office with 
content, or to fill up. the vacancies of life with 
variety. The child ſhould therefore be early ini- 
tiated in it's duty; and be taught to know, that 
the taſk is to be performed, or the puniſhment 
endured, If it be poſſible to allure it to it's duty 
by reward, no ill conſequences can reſult from 
ſuch a humane practice: but it is too generally 
found, that on moſt minds rewards have little 
cogency; and if fear and — — are totally 
baniſhed, the moſt powerful ſtimulants to action 
will be wanting. Perh on ſome occaſions, 

and on ſome diſpoſitions, rewards and pu- 
niſhments may operate in their turn: in this man- 


ner a child, by playing with it's equals abroad, 


and ſtudying with them at ſchool, will acquire 
more health and knowledge than by being train- 
ed up under the tuition of any ſpeculative fyſtem- 
builder; and will be thus qualified for a life of 


activity and obedience, of elegance or autho- 


. | 
t is true indeed that, when educated-in this 
may not be fo ſeemingly ſenſi- 
ble as one bred up under folitary inſtruction; 
and, mer = this early maturity is more ſpeci- 
ous than It has frequently been found, 
that many of thoſe children who have been ſuch 
early prodigies of literature before the age of ten 
years, have not made an adequate p till 
twenty: it ſhould therefore ſeem, that only 
* learning manly things before their time 
and while others were buſied in picking up that 
knowledge adapted to their age and curioſity, 
theſe were forced on ſubjects unſuitable to their 
years; and, on that account alone, appearing ex- 
traordinary. The fund of knowledge in both may 
be nearly equal; but with this difference, that eac 
is yet to learn what the other knows. 

But whatever may have been the acquiſitions 
of children at ten or twelve years of age, their 
greateſt and moſt rapid progreſs is made when 
they arrive near the age of puberty. - It is then 
that all the of nature ſeem at work in 
ſtrengthening the mind, and perfecting the body: 
the youth acquires courage, the virgi . 
the mind aſſumes new ers, with new ſenſa- 
tions; it conceives with greater force, and re- 
members with greater energy. About this time, 


therefore, which is various in different coun- 
tries, more is learned in one year than in any 


two of the preceding; and on this age in 2 
cular the greateſt weight of education ſhould be 
thrown. ; | 


Both poets and philoſc have united in 
ainting the ſeaſon of youth as that of pleaſure: 


ut this can only be true in ſavage countries, 
reparation is made for the per- 
fection of human nature, and where the mind is 
of little aſſiſtance in filling up the meaſure of en- 
joyment. It is otherwiſe in thoſe climates where 
nature is- carried to the higheſt pitch of refine- 
ment; in which this ſeaſon, which ſome devote to 
the exceſs of ſenſual delight, is wiſely made ſub- 
ſervient to the ſucceeding and more rational one of 
manhood, Youth, with us, is but a ſcene of pre- 


paration ; 
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who gives range to his appetites, too ſoon 
3 cup, before it has received it's beſt in- 
gredients ; and, by anticipating lis pleaſures, robs 
22 
early ardour on es a m of 
lity, and an age of pain and. remorſe. - 
The time of puberty 
ods in different countries, and always more 
e in N women. Ia the warm ch- 
mates of India, the women are marriageable at 
nine or ten, and the men at twelve or thirteen. 
Cities alſo make a conſiderable difference in this 
reſpect, where. the inhabitants lead a more ſoft and 
luxurious life than in the country. The ſymp- 
wol K bin fralling Kae desk — 
nown a t in one 
ſex, = a roughneſs of the voice in the other. 
At this ſeaſon alſo, the women ſeem to acquire 
new beauty; while the men Joſe all that delicate 
effeminacy of countenance which characterized 
* while boys. 
or civilized, the nuptial ſatisfaction is either de- 
graded or improved. In thoſe miſerable regions 
where ſtrength conſtitutes law, the ſtronger ſex 
exerts it's power, and becomes the tyrant of the 
weaker : while the African is indolently taking his 
pleaſure in the fields, his wife. is obliged to till 
the ground, to petform all the drudgeries of do- 


meſtic life, and 40; provide ſor their mutual fup- | 


Thus, in all barbarous countries, the men 
throw all the laborious offices on the women ; 
and, regardleſs of beauty, force the ſofter ſex on 
thoſe ts which 
their conſtitutions nor their natures. 
However, in countries here the natives are 
half emerged from barbariſm, and particularly 
where Mahometaniſm is found to prevail, the 
men run into the very oppoſite. extreme. Equally 
brutal with the unpoliſhed African, they exert 
their tyranny over weaker ſex, and conſider 
them as being formed merely to gratify their de- 
praved deſires. The chief, and i the only 
aim of a rich Aſiatic, is to be paſſeſſed of many 
women; and to be able to ſurniſh a ſeraglio is the 
ſole tendency of his ambition. As the ſavage 
was totally indifferent to beauty, he, on che con- 
trary, places it in too high eſtimation: he excludes 
the perſon who poſſeſſes it from any ſhare in the 
duties and avocations of life; and, as if willing to 
engroſs all charms to himſelf, increaſes the num- 
ber of his captives in proportion to the progreſs 
of his fortune. After this manner he vainly ex- 


pects to augment his enjoyments, by ſeeking from 


many that felicity which nature and providence 


ually prove is only to be expected in the fociety 


one, He hves a gloomy tyrant amid wretches 
of his own making; he feels none of thoſe endear- 
ments which originate from affection, none of 
thoſe delicacies which ariſe from a communica- 
tion of ſentiments and an interchange of delight. 
His miſtreſſes, ſecluded from the world, and to- 
tally ignorant of all that paſſes there, have ac- 
quired no arts to entertain his mind, or calm his 
anxieries; the day paſſes over their heads in ſullen 
ſilence or languid repoſe; appetite can furniſh but 
few opportunities of varying the ſcene; and all 
that falls beyond it muſt be irkſome expecta- 
tion. 
| m this unnatural monopoly of women has 


commences at different 


In Italy, where this barbarous cuſtom of emaſcu- 
lation is ſtill retained, it is only intended to im- 


countries are more barbarous However, not one in ten who 


of the human body 


fame. In Afia, fome of theſe eunuchs actually 
have their ſeraglios as well as their maſters; and 
even in Britain, we have had an inſtance of x 


are neither adapted to 


culation was publicly known. 


tremes are avoid 


_—_ 
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tend the miſer: hence thoſe low and cruel modes 


unhappy creatures 
and the white. 


parts of Africa, are deprived of 
every mark of the maſculine gender: theſe are 
lips, the flatter the noſe, and the blacker the 
teeth, the more valuable the eunuch ſo that the 


order 3 
ſelf eſtimated in | 


ion to his deficiencies. 


prove the voice; and the laws being aimed againſt 
the practice with all neceſſary ſeverity, only the 
pooreſt and -moſt abandoned put it in execution, 
and even thoſe with all imaginable ſecrecy. 
| as thus loſt his 
virility, is found to turn out à ſinger; but ſuch is 
the luxurious folly of the times, that the ſucceſs of 
one amply nſates for the failure of numbers. 
It is difficult to account for the alterations which 
caſtration occaſions in the voice, and other parts 
The eunuch is differently 
from others; his legs are of an equal thick- 
$ above and below; his knees a; his 


| ſhoulders are arrow; and his beard is thin and 


downy: thus his e rendered more de- 


are ſaid to continue the 


beautiful woman being married to one of them of 
the moſt unpromiſing appearance, and wWhoſe emaſ- 


To acquire the mere neceſſaries of life ſeerns 
to be the only aim of the ſavage; ſenſual pleaſures 
are the fole ſtudy of the ſemi-barbarian ; but the 
refinement of ſenſuality by reafon is the boaſt of 


real civilization. Among the nations who ſtill 


continue in a ſtate of original rudeneſs, nothing 


is ſo ardently deſired as to proſtitute their wives 


and daughters to ſtrangers for the moſt trifling 
conſiderations; they eſteem it a diſhonour not to 
be the foremoſt who are thus received into fa- 
vour: while, on the other hand, the Mahometan 
preſerves the fidelity of his wife by confining her 


pans and would inſtantly put her to death if 


e ſuſpected her chaſtity. . Among the politer in- 
habitants of E "Kok Ge — es: 
: the woman's perſon is left 
free, and no reſtraint is impoſed but on her af- 
fections. The paſſion of love, which may be re- 
garded as rude deſire chaſtened by delicate pro- 
priety, is only known and practiſed in this quar- 
ter of the world; ſo that what other nations guard 
as a matter of right, the more refined European 
is ſatisfied to ſolicit as a favour. In this manner, 
the concurrence of mutual defire contributes to 


\ increaſe mutual ſatisfaction; and the power on one 


ſide of refuſing, makes every bleſſing more grate- 


Ful when obtained by the other. In uncivilized 


countries, women are conſidered merely as uſeful 
flaves; in ſuch as are ſomewhat more refined, they 
are regarded as lovely toys; but in countries en- 


wife 


tirely poliſhed, they enjoy juſter privileges, the 
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ike being efteemed, a faithful friend, as well a 
an ae 


an 
prized than her | 
vement of both; ſhe can never expect to be- 
dome perfectly agreeable ; for good alone 
can; preſerve; what her beauty has gained. 
bis been previouſly —_ that qe 
beau immproves at the berty; ut 
. — 5 to — definition” of — and 
what conſtitutes it's perfection, we ſhould 


je miſtreſs. Her mind is ſtill more 
ron; and, without the im- 


notlüng more difficult to determine. Every 


country has different ideas reſpecti 
a Fer and even the ſame — thinks 
differently at different æras. The ancients had 
a very different taſte from what prevails at pre- 
ſent. The junction of — eye · brows was — 
dered by Tibullus as conſtituting a very peculiar 
grace on the enumeration of his miſtreſs* charms. 
Narrow foreheads were approved; and ſcarcely 
any of the Roman ladies, celebrated for their 
other 
neſs of their hair. The noſe alſo of the Grecian 
Venus was ſuch as would appear at preſent an ac- 
cual:deformity; as it fell in a 7 line from the 
forehead, without the ſmalleſt 

Among the moderns alſo, every country ſeems 
iar ideas of beauty. The Perſians 
eye- brows, Joining in the middle: 
che edges and corners of the are tinctured 
wich black; 3 of the head is 
increaſed by a variety of bandages formed into a 
turban. In ſome parts of India, black teeth and 
white hair are deſired with ardour; and one of the 
-principal of the Thibetan women is 
to redden their teeth with the infuſion of certain 
herbs, and to render their hair white by a parti- 
cular kind of permanent powder. The paſſion 
for coloured teeth obtains alſo in China and Ja- 


to have 
admire 


ing between the 


this inde- 


ions, but are alſo praiſed for the red- | 


pan where, to compleat their idea of beauty, the 


object of deſire mult little eyes, nearly cloſed; 
feet extremely ſmall; and a large waiſt. Some 
American flatten the heads of _ child- 
ren, by keeping them, while young, ſqueezed 
— two Bande, ſo as to — the viſage 
much larger chan it would naturally be; others 
flatten the head at top; and ſome render it as 
nearly round as ble. The inhabitants of the 
weſtern coaſts of Africa have a very extraordinary 
taſte for beauty; a flat noſe, thick lips, and a jetty 
black complexion, ate there re as the 
indulgent gifts of nature; ſuch indeed they are 
all, in ſome degree, found to poſſeſs: however, 
they take care to increaſe the natural deformities, 
as they appear to us; and they have many addi- 
tional methods of renderi mo - ove 
frightfully pleafing. The whole body and viſage, 
— — — are ſcarred with a variety of 
figures; which is not effected without great pain 
and repeated inciſions, and even ſometimes parts 
of the body are amputated. 
But it would be endleſs to remark the various 
arts which caprice or cuſtom has employed to diſ- 
tort and disfigure the body, in order to render it 
more attractive: in fact, every nation, how bar- 
barous ſoever, ſeems unwilling to acquieſce in the 
human figure as nature has left it, and has it's 
peculiar arts of heightening beauty. Painting, 
powdering, amputating, perforating the ears and 


noſe, confining the ſhape in ſome parts, and ex- 


panding it in others, are arts practiſed in many 
countries; and, in ſome degree, admired in all. 
Vol. II. 
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nd -| diſguſting 
find 
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Theſe arts were probably firſt introduced in order 
to conceal epidemic deformities; cuſtom, by de- 
Porr reconciles them to our view; and, after 
ooki 
we at 


on chem for fome time with indifference, 
them with a kind of delight. 
However, it mult be confeſſed that many cuſtoms 
which faſhion has ſanctioned and confirmed amon 

the poliſked Europeans, are not lels ridiculous an 

ing than ſome of thoſe which obtain among 
the moſt uncivilized ſavages; habit only reconciles 


us to their uſe, and vanity alone can render them 


nay ipod eaſy * endure. 
At the age of puberty, or in a few after 
the human body — it's full r The 
of ſome perſons'ſtops at the fourteenth or 
freenth year; and, in others, it goes on till they 
arrive at twenty-two or twenty-three, During 
this period, men are of a ſlender make, their 
thighs and legs are fmall, and their muſcular parts 
are not properly filled up: but by degrees the 
fleſhy fibres augment ; the muſcles fell, and aſ- 
ſume their figure; the limbs become proportioned 
and rounder; and, before the age of thirty, the 
bodies of men acquire tlieir moſt perfect ſymme- 
try. With reſpe& to women, their bodies arrive 
at perfection much ſooner. As their. ſize is ſmal- 
ler, and their muſcles and other parts leſs ſtrong 
and compact than thoſe of men, they arrive more 
early at maturity: hence the perſons of women 


are found to be as compleat at twenty as thoſe of 


men are at thirty. 

The body of a well-ſhaped man ought to be 
ſquare, the muſcles marked with boldneſs, and 
the features of the face diſtinctly defined. In 
women, all the lines ſhould be rounder and ſofter, 
and the features more delicate. Strength and ma- 
jeſty are the attributes of man; grace and ſoftneſs 
the peculiar embelliſhments of - the other ſex. In 
both, every part of their conformation declares 
them to be the fovereigns of the earth. Man 
ſupports his body erect; his attitude is that of 
command; and his countenance, which is turned 
towards the heavens, is impreſſed with the ſigna- 
tures of ſuperi _ The image of his ſoul 
is depicted in his face; and the excellence of his 
nature penetrates through his material form, *and 
animates his features with a divine grace. His 
majeſtic deportment, and the firmneſs of his 
movements, announce the ſuperiority of his rank : 
he touches the earth with his extremity only; he 
views it at a diſtance, and ſeems to deſpiſe it. 
His arms are not beſtowed on him, as on other 
creatures, for pillars of ſupport; his hands tread 


not the earth, and loſe not by friction and preſ- 


ſure that delicacy of touch which furniſhes him 


with ſo many of his enjoyments. His hands and 


arms are formed for the moſt noble purpoſes; to 
execute the commands of his intellect, to lay hold 
of diſtant objects, to remove obſtacles, to defend 
him from injuries, and to ſeize and retain objects 
at pleaſure. | 

When the mind is at caſe, all the features of 
the viſage ſeem to be ſettled in a ſtate of profound 
tranquillity: their proportion, their harmony, and 
their union, diſplay ſerenity of ſentiment, and 
ſeem to accord with the calm that ſubſiſts within. 


But, when the ſoul is agitated, the human viſage 


becomes a living picture, where the paſſions are 
expreſſed with equal delicacy and energy; where 
every emotion is repreſented by a correſpondent 
feature; and where. every impreſſion anticipates 
the will, and reveals by 8 vious and pathetic cha- 
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| facters thoſe hidden ugitätibns we are oſtch ſeli- I vidual is that of all the reſt. The eyes of oxen 
cCitous to con cel. l are brown; thoſe of ſheep ate of a watery colour; 
However, it is in the eyes that the ns-are | | -thoſe of goats are grey; and it may alſe be gene- 
moſt — marked, and moſt readily - diſcs- || rally remarked, that the eyes of moſt white anj- 
| vered. The eye belongs to the foul more than || mals have a reddiſh glare. 8 alledges 
any other corporeal organ: it. participates of every | that, among Men, grey eyes are the ſtrongeſt; 
| mental emotion, the ſofteſt and the moſt tender, as that blue eyes are weaker; that prominent eyes 
vell bs the moſt violent and tumultuous; it exhi- ; are ſhort · ſighted; and that brown eyes are more 
bits theſe emotions in ill their energy and _ | incapable of diſtinct viſion in a faint light than 
and infuſes into the ſoul of the r che fire others. e 
and agitation of that mind from which they ori- Though the eye, in motion, ſeems to be drawn 
ginate. In fine, the eye reflefts the light of] towards either fide, Jer it only rolls round the 
thought, and the glow of ſentiment; it is the | centre, which gives the pupil the appearance of 
ſenſe of the underſtanding, and the language of | approaching or receding from the angles of the 
intelligence. Such as ſquint, or are ſhort- |- orbit, and of being elevated or depreſſed. In 
ſighted, have leſs of this ſoul, as it may be Man, the eyes are more nearly joined than in 
termed, whoſe principal reſidence is in the eye: any other animal; for, in ſome creatures, they are 
theſe defects injure the phyſiognomy, and give to | ſo remotely ſituated, that it is impoſſible for both 
the fineſt countenance an air of vacancy and ſtu- to diſtinguiſh the ſame object at the ſame time: 
pidity. As nothing but ſtrong and violent paſ- this, however, in them, is rather an advantage than 
ons are perceptible in * of this Kind; and an inconvenience; as they are thereby en to 
as they exhibit no marks of delicacy or -vivacity | watch round them, and guard againſt dangers 
of ſentiment, we are apt to form unfavourable im- of their precarious ſituation.” 3 
reſſions of ſuch perſons; which, however ill] Next to the eyes, the features which give the 
Funded, are eradicated with difficulty. We are | moſt ſtriking character to the face are the eye- 
ſo accuſtomed to ſuffer ourſelves to be influenced | + brows, which being totally different from every 
by external appearances, that if no ſymptoms of | other lineament, their effect is augmented by the 
thought and reflection appear in a man's'coun- | contraſt: they form a deep+ſhade in the canvaſs, 
tenance, we too haſtily-pronounce him to be deſ- and give relief to the other colours. That cele- 
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titute of ability: we even are weak h to | brated artiſt Le Brun, in giving a painter direc- 
| draw concluſions from the cut. of the c or tions with regard to the paſſions, places the prin- 
. the curls of the periwig. Men ought therefore to | -cipal expreſſion: of the face in the eye-brows: 


pay ſome attention to theſe, minute articles; be- from their capability of elevation and depre 
cauſe, in the eyes of ſtrangers, they conſtitute a | moſt of the furious paſſions are characterized by 
part of ourſelves, and contribute not a little to the them; and fuch as have this feature extremely 
- opinion they form of our underſtanding and man- moveable, are uſually known to have an ve 
"net; en I face. By means of theſe we can imitate all other 
he vivacity or languor of the eyes gives the || paſſions, as they are raiſed and depreſſed at plea- 
ſtrongeſt marks to the phyſiognomy; and their | -fure; their elevation denotes all thoſe paſſions 
colour contributes ſtill more to enforce their ex- which pride or pleaſure inſpires; and their depreſ- 
preſſion. The different colours of the eyes are ſion marks thoſe which are the effects of con- 
dark hazel, light hazel, green, blue, grey, and || templation and pain. 
whitiſh grey. Theſe diſtinct colours ariſe from |. The eye-laſhes have alſo ſome effect in giving 
: thoſe of the little muſcles which ſerve to contract || expreſſion to the eye, 8 when they are 
the pupil; and they are often found to change | long and cloſe: they ſoften it's glances, and im- 
their tixits through diſorder or old age. The moſt prove it's ſweetneſs. Men and apes are the only 
uſual colours of the eye are the hazel and the | animals that have eye-laſhes both on the uppet 
blue; and oth theſe ſhades are ſometimes united | and lower lids; all other creatures want them on 
in the ſame eye. The eyes. commonly called m the lower lid: e e 
black, when narrowly inſpected, are only of a The eye - lids ſerve to guard the ball of the eye 
dark hazel; colour: they appear black in conſe- | from external injuries, and to keep the cornea 
quence of their being contraſted with the ſur- | moiſt. The upper lid riſes and falls; the lower 
rounding white, Thoſe of a leſs deep hazel are | has ſcarcely any motion: and though their open- 
likewiſe reckoned black, but are not equally | ing 3 on the will, yet it often happens that 
beautiful. Shades of orange, hazel, ware the will is unable to keep them from cl ---. 
blue, are frequently to be ſeen in the ſame eye; | fleep or fatigue oppreſſes the mind. They are 
but, wherever there is a blue tint, it becomes the | ſometimes alſo affected with convulſive motions, 
revailing colour, and outſhines all the reſt. The | which we are unable to reſtrain. In birds and 
black = the blue are the moſt beautiful colours, | amphibious animals, the lower lid alone is en- 
and communicate moſt. fire and vivacity of ex- |  dowed with motion; and fiſhes and inſects are to- 
reſſion to the eye: in black eyes, there is more | tally deſtitute of theſe appendages. Poly Hs 
orce and impetuoſity; but the blue excel in. | The forehead occupies a large part of the face, 
ſweetneſs and delicacy. The former eliminate a | and eſſentially contributes to it's beauty: it ſhould 
perpetual and uniform flame, becauſe their colour | be well-proportioned; neither too flat nor too pro- 
-appears always the ſame, and reflects the ſame | minent; neither too narrow nor too ſhort; and it 


oþ rays; but the modifications of light are diſtin- | ſhould be regularly adorned with hair, both above | 
i guiſhable in the blue, becauſe different rays are | andon each ſide. - It is well known how much the 
10 reflected by the various tints of which they are | hair tends to improve the face; baldneſs is therefore 
160 compoſed. d Ia capital defect; and the practice of employing ſu- \ 
| 4 This variety, which is found in the colour of | perficial hair, which is now fo general, ſhot be t 
1 the eyes, is peculiar to Man, and a few other ani- | confined to ſuch as are naturally bald, for bor- K 
mals; for, in general, the colour in any one indi- rowed locks often alter the true character of the L 


face. 
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MAN 
face. The higheſt ou 
becomes bald the 


indeed, ſeems to think they never become bald 


at all; but we have too many inſtances to the 
contrary among us, not to contradict this haſty aſ- 
of the body, 


ſertion. Of all parts or ap 
the hair is found moſt different in diſtinct climates; 


and often contributes not only to mark the coun- 


try, but alſo the diſpoſition of the Man. It is in 
general thickeſt where the conſtitution 1s ſtrongeſt; 
and more gloſſy and beautiful where the health is 


moſt permanent. - The ancients conſidered the hair 


as a kind of excrement, produced like the nails; 
the next the root protruding that imme- 
4 contiguous: but the moderns, after the 


moſt accurate inveſtigation, have diſcovered, that 
every hair may be 
nouriſhment, and to 
other parts of the body. They have obſerved, that 
the roots do not turn ſooner than the extre- 


mities, but that the whole length of the hair changes 


colour at once; and — have been ere of 
le turnin in a ſingle night. air, 
f . throu 1 is found to conſiſt of 
five or ſix leſſer ones, complicated in one common 
covering, appearing knotted like ſome ſorts of 
graſs, and ſending forth branches at the joints. It 
is bulbous at the root, by which it imbibes it's 
moiſture from the body; and it is divided at the 
points; ſo that a ſingle hair, at it's extremity, re- 
bles a + jug N is the dimenſion or 
the ſhape of the por 
it Coda: A 1 80 ſame, being thick, 


of the head is that which 
doneſt, as well as that part 
which lies immediately above the temples. The 
Hair under the temples, and at the back of the 
head, is very ſeldom known to fail; and women are 
much leſs apt to become bald than men. Buffon, 


truly ſaid to live, to receive 
fll and diſtend icſelf like the 


which the hair iſſues, 


lender, round, ſquare, or triangular, according to 


the formation of the pores. . + | 
The colour of the hair varies in different tribes 
and races of le. The Americans and Afia- 
tics have black, ſtraight, ſhining hair; the inha- 
bitants of the torrid climates of Africa have black, 
ſhort, and woolly hair; the Scandinavians have 
red, long, and curled hair; and the hair of the 
natives of our own and the neighbouring coun- 
tries is of various colours and proportions. Many, 
however, pretend to ſay, that the diſpoſition of 
every Man bears a reſemblance to that of the in- 
habitants of thoſe countries whom he reſembles in 
the colour and nature of his hair. Thus, thoſe 


who have black hair, like the Aſiatics, are ſaid to 


be grave and acute; and thoſe who have red hair, 


—— x * 


like the Scandinavians, to be bold and choleric: 


but this only reſts on conjecture. However, the 
length and ſtrength of che hair is a general mark 
of a good conſtitution; and as that hair which 1s 


ſtrongeſt is moſt commonly curled, ſo curled hair 
is uſually regarded as an addition to beauty. The 


Greeks thought very differently in this reſpect; 
and they ſeem to have taken one of their peculiar 
national diſtinctions from the length and ſtraight- 
neſs of the hair. | | | 

The noſe is certainly the moſt prominent fea- 
ture in the human face; but, as it has very little 
motion, even in the moſt violent paſſions, it con- 
tributes more to the beauty than to the expreſſion 
of the countenance; and unleſs it be deformed, or 


vaſtly diſproportioned, it is much leſs regarded 


than thoſe features which are capable of motion. 


The form of the noſe, and it's remarkable promi- | 
nency, are peculiar to the human ſpecies, Moſt | and unexpected, it produces tears; the a 


ly; for tho 
poſition as 


MAN 
animals have noſtrils ſepirated by à partition; 
but none of them have an elevated and advanced 
"noſe : even apes may be ſaid to have noſtrils on- 
the noſe of an ape has the ſame 
of a Man, it is ſo ſhort and flat, 
- that it can hardly be regarded as fimilar. By this 
organs men, and other animals, breathe and 
U. » 2 —_ | Ws N 1 ö 

Next to the eyes, the mouth and the lips have 
both the greateſt motion and expreſſion. Strong 
2 have vaſt influence over this part of the 
face; and the mouth marks it's different modifi- 
cations by it's different forms. The organ 6f 
ſpeech ſtill more enlivens this part, and gives it 
more animation than any other feature of the face. 
The ruby colour of the lips, and the white ena- 
mel of the teeth, give it ſuch a ſuperiority over 
every other feature, that it ſeems principally to 
attract our regard. In fact, the whole attention 
is fixed on the lips of the perſon who ſpeaks : 
however rapid his diſcourſe, however various the 
ſubje&, the mouth aſſumes correfpondent ſitua- 
tions; and the deaf have often been known to 
ſee the force of thoſe reaſonings which they could 
not poſſibly hear, but only ſaw imitated by the 
action of the lips. r 
The lower jaw poſſeſſes a variety of motions; 
while the upper has been deemed immoveable by 
ſome naturaliſts; and, among the reſt, by Buffon: 
however,' an eaſy experiment will convince us, 
that it has no inconſiderable ſhare of motion. If 
the head is kept fixed, with any thing between the 
teeth, the edge of a'table for inſtance, and then 
the mouth opened, we' ſhall find that both jaws 
recede from it at the ſame time; the upper jaw 
riſes, the lower falls, and the table remains un- 
touched between them. Indeed it is extremely 
clear that the upper jaw has motioh as well as 
the under; and, what is remarkable, it has it's 


| proper muſcles behind the head, for thus raiſing 


and depreſſing it. Whenever, therefore, we eat, 
both jaws move at the fame inſtant; though very 
-unequally ; for the whole head being connected 
with the upper jaw, of which it conſtitutes a part, 
it's motions are leſs perceptible than thoſe of the 
other. In the human embryo, the under. jaw is 
very much advanced before the upper: in the 
adult, it hangs a great deal more backward ;' and 


| thoſe whoſe upper and under row of teetli are 


ually prominent, and ſtrike directly againſt each 
aide, A generally called Fade Ang unh is 
always conſidered as a great defect in beauty. 
The under-jaw of a native of China falls greatly 
more backward tha that of an European, In 
examples of the moſt violent paſſion, the under- 
jaw has often an involuntary quivering motion; 
and often alſo a ſtate of languor produces ano- 
ther, which is that of yawning. Every one is ſen- 
fible how very ſympathetic this kind of languid 
motion is; and that for one perſon to yawn, is 
ſufficient to put a whole company into ſimilar 
cobvulfions. © 79903297 <6 Du ον 

When the mind is ſuddenly affected with ar- 
dent deſire or keen regret, we feel a ſort of ſtart- 


ing or internal oppreſſion, which acting on the 


diaphragm, and that on the lungs, produces a 
g : and when the mind contemplates the cauſe 
of it's emotion, and perceives no method of ac- 
compliſhing it's deſire, or of baniſhing it's regret, 
the ſigh is repeated, and ſorrow, or mental pain, 
ſucceeds, If this pain of the mind be great 
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and convulfive laughter, 2 as in 
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ler ons, the lips open wide: but, i in the 
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are ſuch 

ny e motion or - expreſſion, 
that involuntary glow or paleneſs with which they 
are cloathed in different paſſions: but they unite 
the features, and give a contour to the counte- 
nance 2 1 Wer contribute more to beauty 


than to 

| Bluſhing 3 + om: various 

ſhame, anger, pride, jo —_ om paſſat. 
is generally. the effect anger, and is invariably 

Ks atcendant on fright and fear. This change of 


colour is involuntary: 'itexhibits the tranſactions 


of the mind without it's conſent ; and is an effect 
of ſentiment over which the will has no controul. 


The other indications of paſſion. may eaſily be 
diſguiſed: a moment's reflection enables us to ſtop 


But in 2 which ere 


accent of the voice is 


ion; 
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| 


the action of the muſcles of the face, which cha- 


racterize particular paſſions, and even to change 


their direction; but to impede or alter the redneſs | 
and paleneſs of the face is beyond the power of 
the moſt artful, becauſe theſe depend on a pecu- 


| * 
each 


tures, which rongly mark 
foul, the arms, the hands, and indeed the whole 


| aſtoniſhment, every motion s ſto 


N. for the moſt 


| 


3 bloodz-octaſioned by che at- 


. the. chic interval organ 


of ſenſation, 


The whole head, an l the frarvies. of the 


face, takes peculiar attitudes from different paſ- 


ſions : it bends forwatd,to-expreſs humility, ſhame, 


or ſorrow ; it reclines on one fide, 


in languor, or in 
pity; it 5 devated in f 


pride; erect and fixed in 


4 obſtinacy and ſelf - conceit; it is thrown backwards 


in aſtoniſhment or ſurpriae; and rolls from 3 


fide in ridicule, contempt, and indi 
But befides the x 2 


of che bead and ſes- 


body, contribute to the expreſſion of the paſſions. 


Geſture alſo concurs with the action of ee 


= in the different feeli 
foul: in joy, for inſtance, the eyes, 9 

arms, and the whole body, are agitared with 555 
and various movements; in languor and grief, the 
eyes are funk, the head reclines, the arms are ſu- 
| ſpended, and the whole body remains fixed and 
immoveable; and in admiration, and 
„ and the 
remains -in the fame uniform attitude. 
Theſe expreſſions of the paſſions are not lodged 
within our power: but there is another ſpecies of 
which conſiſts in an agitation of the 
eyes, head, arms, and body; and theſe motions 
ſeem at the ſame time to be the effect of reflee- 
tion, and to on the will; they appear to 
be the efforts of the mind to defend the body, and 
may be r ſym NeueR by which 
— In love, hope, 


and ardent defire, we re. the head, 2 turn 


towards Heaven. as if imp — we 
ſtretch forward the — . to 
h; and we extend the arms, and o n 

ds, in order to and embrace the | 
object: on the other in fear, hatred, and 
ſorrow, we 
tation, to 
the head and the eyes backward; we recoil; and 

at laſt fly to eſcape from what we fear or deteſt. 
"Theſe motions are ſo ſudden, that they appear in- 
voluntary: but this deception is the effect of ha- 
bit; ſor theſe motions my roduced by reflection; 
and, by their alacrity, diſcover the perfection of 
thoſe qualities of the body which enable it to 
obey, with. ſuch amazing promptitude, the voli- 
tions of the mind. 

The being agitations or movements of 
connected with im 
Preſons of ſenſation, they may be expreſſed 
motions of the body, and particularly by thoſe of 
the countenance. Some judgment may!therefore 
be formed of the affections of the mind by the 
-motions of the 'body ; and the real. ſirugtion of the 
ſoul may be diſcovered by examining the changes 
in the features: but as the mind has no fig 
which can bear any relation to that of matter, no 


| reaſonable conjecture can be formed of the ge- 


neral diſpoſition of any mind by the lineaments 
of 'the-countenance, or by the figure of the oor 
with which it is connected. A deformed 

may contain 3 mind: nor ſhould oe 
pronounce reſpecting the natural diſpoſition 
merely becauſe the features happen to be diſagree- 


able; for there is no ai which between features and 


the nature of the ſoul 
ciſion on this ſubject. 


N — the ancients were much addicted 
to 


ich can juſtify any de- 
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children as are entrufted to them. Indeed, every 


nation ſeems to have entertained diftin& preju- 


dices, at different æras, in favour of ſome one part 


of the beard. 


Sorme prefer the hair on the'upper 


p that of the chin; others eſteem hair on the 
cheeks; ſome curl it; and others wear it ftraight : 
it has ſometimes been cut into a peak; and, ar 


others, whiſkers have been in the hi eſti- 


mation. We are informed by a credible author, 
that a conſiderable part of the religion of the Tar- 


tars conſiſts in the man 


and that a long and bloody war with 
the Perſians) decking 335 infidels merely be- 
cauſe they would not give their beards the otthodox* 
cut. Perſian monarchs carried de of 
their beards to the moſt ridiculous excels, Wearing 


T 0 their whiſkers; 


them matted with gold thread; and even the kings 
of France of the firſt races had them knotted and 
buttoned with gold. But, of alf other nations, 
the Americans take the greateſt pains in cutting 


their hair, 'and 


Vor. UI. | 


plucking their beards: the under 
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part of the beard, and all except the whiſker, are 
carefully exadicated ; ſo that many * hora 
— — B pgmmngh hair on parts; 
and even Linnæus himſelf has | is error. 
Rae's fg to alſo cut into bands; and no final} 
cure is 


25 


ofa Tooking-plits. 
noms ſer to be founded on ca- 


our cloaths. Ornaments of this Kind are rather 

intended to excite the attention of others, tian to 
to the fum of bur own enjoyments ; and but 

' are capable of diſtinguiſhing the perſon from 
%%% 

Every thing rare and brilliant will, therefore, 

ever continue to be faſhionable, while men derive 

— one o of g eee 
of acquiring r Are ſo wid 


to our 1 


, dreſſes with 4 fimplicity co hding to 


| the nature of that virtue; While che v 1-glorious 
ſuch | 


neglects nothing that rends to ſupport his pride, 


creaſe the ſize of our figure, and fo to occupy 
more worm in the world than We hes Mog 
us. We endeavour to enlarge our dimenſions by 


enormous. 
ori | 


iminiſn his head, 1 er to diſplay * 
and ſprightlinels of his genius. 
Bur there are ſorne modes which ſeem to have a 


more rational object; namely, that of conceal; 
| the defects ot nakire, *df ne Ti Nen en >4 
| agreeable. In the general agg of mankind, 


there is a greater number of deformed bodies and 


5 unpteaſing faces, than 2 handſome figures and 


beautiful 
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Tbe external formation of the human. breaſt is 
Wi 


oy different from that of every other animal. 
arger in 


It is 
and none but men, and ſuch animals as uſe theit 


proportion to the ſize of Re books 
fore-feet inftead of hands, have the- bones called 


- . P43 clavicles or collar- bones. The breaſts of women 
44 prominent than thoſe of men; 


are larger and more 
but their conſiſtence and ſtructure are nearly the 
ſame; for the breaſts of men can ſecrete milk. 
Among animals, there 
number and ſituation of their paps: ſome, as the 
monkey and the elephant, have only two placed 
.on the fore-part of the breaſt; others, as the bear, 
have four; ſome, as the ſheep, have only two 
ſituated behind the hinder legs; and others, as the 
=_ | bitch and the ſow, have them in numbers on 
TC the belly. The form of the breaſts varies in dif- 
_ ferent animals, and even in the ſame animal at 
different ages, | 
unite all our ideas of beauty, where the outlines 
are continually changing, and the gradations ſoft 
and regular. It is alledged, that women whoſe 


£ | breaſts are pear-{h1 make the beſt nurſes ; be- 
| cauſe the mouths of the children comprehend not 
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ifferent. from that of four 
that che reins are more m 
8 are peculiar t 
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lar in the former; 
o the human body. 
by that name in other creatures, is 


only animal that ſupports himſelf perfectly erect, 
So 
| 2 tion. by on Y 4g 4,044 + 7 eÞ pe. pay 0 N 
| The human ſoot is very different from that of 
ll other animals, the monkey not excepted The 
fe 3 b Ne it's toes 
are long, ike rs, the middle one 
being much the longeſt; and it has no heel. The 
ſole of the ſt Aa oF 


2 


brium of the body 1n walking, running, and leap- 
"The nails of Men are leſs. than thoſe of any 
extremities of the fingers, they would obſtruct 


| them t r to an unnatural length, uſe them for 
flaying and tearing animals: but though their 
nails are longer and ſtronger than ours, they can 
by no means be compared to the hoofs or claws 
of animals. In China, long nails are eſteemed as 
a mark. of breeding and education; and as their 


crate 


ted animals, except. 


| £ iſe larger in Man; and his 
toes are better adapted for preſerving the equili- 


other animals: if they protruded much beyond the 


in the che d e of the hand. Such ſavages as all- 
The boſoms of females ſeem to | to g — "a gr hrs) 
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viouſly different in the two ſexes. In women, the 
Ts is 5 

$4 » an A * 
derably „and the thighs 
ro ns, however, vary 
of life: in infancy, the 


body are much 


| Increaſes in age, the inferior parts lengthen; ſo 
I nor congity pivided till i avives 
at it's full ſtature. Site Heres 1 rote Had 16 
There are varieties in the ſize of Men. 
Thoſe are ſaid to be tall who meaſure from five 
feet eight to fix feet in 


is from five feet five to five feet eight; and 


of theſe proportions. . However, it ought to be 
ren of at the ſame perſon is always taller in 
the morning than on 
being ſometimes the difference of an inch. The 
reaſon of this diverſity of ſtature is obvious. . Be- 
tween all the joints of the back-bone a glutinous 
liquor is depoſited, which ſerves, like oil in a ma- 
chine, to give the parts an eaſy play on each 


ing to anatomiſts, N the ſeaſon 
um 
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and thighs do not nearly conſtitute half the height | 
of the whole figure. In proportion as the child 


height; the middle ſtature 


ing to bed at night; there 


other: this lubricating liquor, or ſynovia, accord- . 
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|| Conſtantinople | 
pounds weight: and Deſaguliers tells us that, by 
fi- | means of a certain hameſs, by which every part of 
Y | a Man's 
ſon he employed in this experiment was able to ſup- 
| | port, in an erect 


were in the ſame propo 
horſe cannot 


Let us for a moment ſup 
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Though the human body is externally more 
delicate, it is however very nervous, and perhaps 
ſtranger, for It's fie, than that of the moff robuſt 


ES 


cankidered, that the lion is armed with teeth and 
ons; and chat theſe dreadful weapons convey a 

falſe idea of real ſtrength. Nature has not fur- 

niſhed. Man with offenſive arms; and, perhaps, 


had it been for him; if Art had never put 
ds weapons more terrible, as as 
more deſtructive, than the paws of the lion. 
But there is a juſter method of inſtituting a com 
ee — Men and that of 
other an 4 namely, | : weight ' are 
able to carry. It — that 21 of 
| carry [burdens of nine hundred 


body was proportionably loaded, the per- 


poſture, a weight not leſs than two 
thouſand pounds. A horſe, which is about ſeven 
times, our bulk, would be thus able to raiſe a 
weight of fourteen thouſand pounds, if his ſtrength 


carry on his back above two or three 


hundred weight; while a Man, of conſeſſedly in- 
ferior ſtrength, can ſupport two thouſand pounds. 


The reaſon of this is ſufficiently obvious: a load 
on a Man's ſhoulders is placed to the greateſt ad- 


. | vantage; while, on the contrary, on the back of a 
are ſaid to be of a diminutive ſize who fall 4 


horſe, it is placed to the greateſt diſadvantage. 


a Man ſtanding as 
upright as poſſible under the aforementioned enor- 
Kee 5 then all the bones of his body may 
be compared ow ſupporting" a building, 


| to 
nd his muſcles will have very little employment 


in this dangerous duty: however, they are not ab- 
ſolutely inactive as Man, let him ſtand ever fo 
upright, will have ſome bending in different parts 

his body. The muſcles therefore give the 
bones a pattial aſſiſtance, and that with the great- 


of repoſe, and is conſumed. by exerciſe and em- eſt poſſible ad In this manner a Man 
ployment; ſo that after hard labour ſcarcely any. | may be capable of ſupporting even a | 
of it remains, but all the joints grow ſtiff, and | weight than two thouſand pounds; y, by 
their. motion is painful and uneaſy. Hence, | ſtrapping the load round the 's ſhoulders, by 


therefore, the body diminiſhes in ſtature: for this | means of a machine ſomewhat reſembling that 


which 


rtion. But the fact is, a 
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and could breait the jaw of a horfs with one blow 
of is Hit, und his" thigh with à Kick. In- War, he 
was als engaged in che forerioft ribks, where 


he difptayed feats of activity that could e 


equalled by His' ſicceſs; and ha 


enmity with all the world; all mankind" wiſhing 


for his death, yet none daring to ſtrike the blow : 


and,-as if Fortune had reſolved, that 
= ſhouldgcontinue uncon 
at laſt by his own ſubjects while aſleep. 
In more modern ages, we have ſeveral inſtances 
of bodily tag, 6 and not a few of amazing 
ſWiftneſs; but theſe merely corporeal perfection: 
are now conſidered as of ſmall advantage, either 
in peace or war, The fatal invention of gun- 
powder has in ſome meaſure levelled all fleſh to 
one ſtandard, and wrought a total change in mar- 
tial education through all parts of the world. In 
peace alſo, the diſcovery of new machines almoſt 
every day, and the application of the ſtrength of 
irrational animals to the purpoſes of life, have 
rendered human ſtrength of leſs value. The 
boaſt of corporeal ſtrength is therefore conſigned 
to ſavage nations, where; from the deficiency of 
art, it may ſtill be uſeful; but, in more polite 


| life 


countries, few will plume themſelves much on 


that which other animals may be taught 
to exert with more facility and advantage. 

If che largeneſs and thickneſs of our muſcles 
are compared with thoſe. of any other animals, 
we ſhall find that in this pen we have the ad- 
| ; and if ſtrength or ſwiftneſs depended on 
the quantity of the muſcular fleſh alone, we ſhould 
moſt probably be the ſtrongeſt and moſt active of 
any. But ths is not the caſe; a 
chan the ſize of the muſcles is requiſite to conſti- 
tute activity and force: thoſe, therefore, who have 
written elaborate treatiſes on muſcular force, and 
eſtimated the powers of animals from the large- 
neſs of their muſcles, have laboured to little pur- 

ge. M | * 

Porien are much ſtronger than women; and, in 
ſome countries, the former ſex have availed them - 
ſelves of this ſuperiority, in cruelly and tyranni- 
cally enſlaving thoſe who were formed with equal 
pretenſions to participate in all the advantages 
which life can confer. Barbarous nations compel 
their women to ſnbmit to a life of continual la- 
bour: on the wife reſts all the drudgeries of do- 
meſtic duty; while the huſband, reclined at his 
eaſe, is firſt ſerved with the fruits of his partner's 
gnduſtry. From this indolence he is ſeldom 
rouzed, except by the calls of appetite, or to make 
ſome variety in his entertainments. A ſavage has 
no idea of taking pleaſure in exerciſe; and he is 
furprized to ſee an European walk backwards and 
forwards for his diverſion and entertainment: for 
his own , he could be contented ro remain for 
ever in EIA ſituation, perfectly ſatisfied with 
the enjoyment of ſenſual pleaſure and undiſturbed 
'repoſe. The women of theſe countries are the 
moſt abject ſlaves on earth; ſenfible of their im- 
becillity, and unable to reſiſt, they are obliged to 
ſubmit to thoſe hardſhips which are naturally in- 


flicted by ſuch as conſider corporeal force as ca- 


pable of eſtabliſhing pre-eminence. It is not till 

after ſome degree of refinement that women are 

treated with lenity ; and not till politeneſs is uni- 

oe . ah that they are permitted to 
OL, II. | 


ons 


great deal more 
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appy kack it been do enge affectit 
for Mich and his objects; if, from being formida- | t z women unite the force of modeſty to 
pie to his enemies, he had not become ill more 
ſo'to his ſubjects. He reigned for ſone time at 


querable, he wWas killed | 
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hape in All the privileges of the other ſex. The 
firftimpulſe of favage nature is to confirm their 
ſlavery the next, of ferii-batbarians, is to appro- 
ae 1-9 Barns ; and that of che truly polite, 
N * 


tons: in civilized countries, 


the energy of natural charms; and thus obtain a 
ſuperiorſty which bodily ſtrength could never 


Having traced Man from his infancy to man- 
hood, a period when all the powers are in their 
higheſt perfection, all the ſenſes moſt entire; we 


may next conſider a few of his wants and en- 


dowments, previous to cloſing the ſcene with 
Tome account of old age and death. | 
Man, though in with ſuperior powers, 


and poſſeſſed of more numerous privileges, with 


reſpect to his neceſſities, ſeems to be inferior to 
the meaneſt animals. Nature has introduced him 
into life with a greater variety of wants and in- 
firmities than the reſt of her creatures, unarmed 
in the midſt of enemies. However, the number 
of his wants is merely given to multiply that of 
his enjoyments; ſince the poſſibility of being de- 


prived of any good teaches him the value of it's 
acquiſition. "I want becomes a pleafure in 
the redrefſing; and the animal that has moſt de- 


fires may be deemed capable” of the greateſt va- 
riety of enjoyments. Among the many thouſand 
imaginary wants peculiar to Man, he has two in 
common with all other animals, which neverthe- 
leſs he feels in a greater degree than they: theſe 
are the want of ſleep, and hunger. Every animal 
with which we are acquainted, ſeems to endure the 
want of theſe with more patience, and leſs inj 

to health, than Man; and. ſuch lirtle animals as. 
ſurround our ſteps may often afford a leſſon of 
calm reſignation, in ſupporting hunger and watch- 
fulneſs, to the boaſted philoſopher. | 

| Hunger is a more Eftru@tive foe' to mankind 


| than watclifulnefs: but, though fatal without it's 


WY 85 antidote, it may always be removed by 
xd; and to acquire this, Men have been known 
to encounter certain death. However, hunger 
appears to be more terrible in it's approaches than 
in it's duration; for the pain occaſioned by famine 
decreaſes in proportion to the failure of ſtrength. 
At firſt the defire of food is dreadful indeed; but, 
after the firſt or ſecond day, it's pains become leſs 
terrible, and a total inſenſibility at length kindly 
relieves the wretched ſufferer. But though the 
effects of hunger are terrible to the laſt degree, 
when we be the eauſe that produces them, 
we find the ſubject involved in doubt and intfi- 
cacy. This longing eagernefs is probably im- 
parted for a very obvious 1 50 namely, to re- 
pleniſh the body when waſted by fatigue and per- 
ſpiration: the calls of appetite will admit of na de- 
nial; nor can either pleaſures or advantages divert 
their cogency. | 
The Tcfirs of eating has by ſome been imagined 

to ariſe from the attrition of the coats of the ſto- 
mach againſt each other. Others have ſuppoſed 
that it's juices, wanting their neceſſary Ravoly, 
turn acrid, or, as ſome ſay, pungent; and thus 
fret it's internal coats, ſo as to produce a train of 
the moſt uneaſy ſenſations. Boerhaave unites the 
conjectures of all who preceded him, and aſcribes 
hunger to the combined effects of both theſe 
cauſes; aſſerting, that the 5 of the gaſtric 
juices, and the attrition of it's coats againſt each 
other, excite thoſe pains which nothing but food 
| can 


ob top eee tl ee a be 
ing acrid, mia N blood, and infect 
the circulation ; which being thus contaminated, 
whole nervous frame ſympathifing, an hectic fe- 
ver, and ſometimes madneſs, is produced; in 
which terrible ſtate the famiſhed creature expires. 
'Thus, the Man who dies by wu be ſaid 
to be poiſoned with the juices 
and is deſtroyed leſs by the want of nouriſhme 


nt 


than through the vitiated ſtate of what he has al- 


ready e l.. Sitter ir get 
But though hunger ſeems to he more dreaded 
than any other malady, more die of repletion.than 
inanition; and, when abſtinence is voluntary, it is 
ſometimes EDEN an almoſt treble longed 
of time. In the Records of the Tower, there is 
an account of a native oſ Scotland, impriſoned 
for felony, who, for the ſpace of ſix weeks, re- 
frained Rom y kind of ee bras on 
account of this voluntary penance and ſtrength of 
conſtitution, received the royal pardon. 


his own body; 


| 


When the American Indians undertake long 


Journies, and a ſtock of proviſions ſufficient to | 


| ſupport them the whole way would be too much 


for them to to obviate this inconvenience, 
+ Inſtead of taking the neceſſary quantity, they con- 


trive a method of palliating their hunger, namely, 
by ſwallowing pills com | 
and tobacco: theſe pills diveſt them of all appe- 
tite, by producing a tem diſorder in the 
ſtomach; and, no doubt, K repetition 
of this wretched expedient muſt eventually prove 
r 3 „ | 
Man is certainly leſs able to ſupport hunger 
than any other animal: nor 1s he better 1 
to bear a ſtate of watchfulneſs. Indeed, ſleep 
ſeems much more neceſſary to him than any other 
creature; as, when awake, he may be ſaid to ex- 
hauſt a greater proportion of the nervous fluid, 
and conſequently to ſtand in need of an adequate 
ſupply. "Other animals, when moſt awake, are 
but little removed from a ſtate of ſlumber; their 
inert faculties, impriſoned in matter, and rather 
exerted by impulſe than deliberation, require ſleep 
more as a ceſſation from motion than from 
thought. But with ref 
wiſe; his ideas fatigued with their various excur- 
ſions, demand a ceſſation, not leſs than the body 
from toil. 1 | 

Fortunately for mankind, ſleep generally ar- 
rives in time to relieve the mental powers, as well 
as the bodily frame: however, Man finds it more 
difficult than any other animal to procure repoſe; 
and ſome are obliged to courtit's approaches for ſe- 
veral hours ſucceſſively before they incline to reſt. 
It is often in vain that all light 1s excluded, all 
noiſe removed, and warmth and ſoftneſs conſpire 
as it were to invite ſleep; the reſtleſs and active 


mind ſtill retains it's former vigilance ; and reaſon, 


that wiſhes to reſign the reins, is . in ſpite 
of herſelf, to maintain them. In this diſagreeable 
ſtate, the mind ranges from thought to thought, 
willing to loſe the diſtinctneſs of perception by in- 
creaſing the multitude of images. At laſt, when 
ſleep makes nearer approaches, every object of 
the imagination begins to blend with that which 
lies next it; a part of their diſtinction fades away; 
and enſuing ſleep faſhions out dreams for the re- 
mainder. We, 


In ſleep, the whole 


ſed of calcined ſhells 


to Man it is far other- 


nervous frame is relaxed, 


executed in his own hand-writing, At the 


ſhould not be haſtily interrupted. 


the king compleatly miſerable. This, ho 


fully impell 
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ſleep dulls the ap 


iſite to regulate, the quan- 
juſt as much 2 wl re- 


tity of ſleep, and to 
ſtore nature without oppreſſing it. n 


Ihe celebrated Philip Barrettiere, who was 
conſidered as a prodigy of learning at the early 
age of fourtcen, was known to ſleep regularix 
twelve hours in the twenty-four: the extreme ac- 
tivity 1 mind, when awake, in ſome meaſure 
called for In adequate alternation of A 
life of ſtudy, it is well known, unfits the body 
for receiving this gentle refreſhment; and the ap- 
proaches of ſleep art averted by intenſe reflection: 
when, therefore, it comes at laſt, ix's continuance 


Sleep is indeed, to ſome, a agreeable pe- 
riod of their exiſtence... 8 queſtion bs | 
been agitated in the ſchools, Which is the moſt 
happy? the Man who is a beggar by night, and a 
king by day; or he who is a beggar by day, and a 
king by night? It 1s given in favour of the nightly 
575 Rey hinge pd goes 
e dream (ſays ves enjo 

of the deny without Arn attendant — 
niencies; while, on the other hand, the king, who 
ſup himſelf degraded, feels all the miſery of 
his fallen fortune, without trying to ence the 
comforts of his humble ſituation. Thus, by day, 
both ſtates have their peculiar diſtreſſes: but, by 
night, the exalted beggar is perfectly bleſſed, and 
wever, 
is rather fanciful than juſt; the pleaſure which 
dreams are capable of conveying ſeldom reaching 
to our waking pitch of felicity: the mind | 
in the midſt of it's higheſt viſtonary ſatisfactions, 
demands of itſelf, whether it does not owe them to 
an Dm and not unfrequently awakes with che 
re * N 

Bur it is ſeldom, except in caſes of the higheſt 
delight or the deepeſt: diftreſs, that the mind has 
ere thus to diſengage itſelf frem the empire of 

ancy : in the common courſe of it's operations, it 
ſubmits to thoſe numerous fantaſtic images which 
ſucceed each other; and which, like many of our 
waking thoughts, are generally forgotten. 

There are others on whom dreams appear to 

have a very different effet; and who, without 
ſeeming to remember their impreſſions the ſuc- 
ceeding morning, have yet evidenced, by their 
actions during ſleep, that they were very power- 
by their dominion. Nurmberleſs 
inſtances of ſuch perſons occur, who, while aſleep, 
have performed many of the ordinary duties to 
which they have been accuſtomed when awake; 
and, with a ridiculous induſtry, have compleated 
by night what they failed in accompliſhing by 
day. In the German Ephemerides, mention is 


made of a young ſtudent, who being enjoined a 
ſevere exerciſe by his tutor, went to bed deſpairing 
of ſucceſs. On awaking, however, the next morn- 
ing, to his great ſurprize, he found the taſk fairly 
firſt, 
It 


d n ſud, be was induced to aſeribe this firange 
production to the operations of an infernal agent; 
but his tutor, willing to ſcrutinize the affair to | 
arduous than the former, and took 
for obſerving his 
night. The young gentleman, on being 10 ſe- 
verely taſked, experienced the ſame inquietude he 
had formerly done: he went to bed penfive and 
dejected, pondering on the taſk of the ſucceſſive 
day; and, after ſome time, fell Shortly . 
after, his tutor, who continued to obſerve him 
from a private corner, was ſurpriaed to fee him 
riſe,” and advance 780 n to a table; 
where taking pen, ink, an 
very — to thinking. It ſeems that his 
being alleep only ſerved to quicken the powers of 
his imagination; for he n the 
taſk aſſigned him, put his chair aſide, and returned 
to bed in order to finiſh his ſleep. 
The ridiculous hiſtory of Arlotto is well 
known; who performed ſuch a, number of ſingular 
actions during his ſleep, that a whole volume is 
filled with an account of them. He was an Ita- 
han Franciſcan friar, extremely rigid in his man- 
ners, and remarkably. devout inſtructive in 
is daily converſation: however, during his ſleep, 
c acted a very different character, and was often 
detected in the moſt atrocious crimes. He once 
actually attempted a rape in the night; and awak- 
ing next morning, was ſurprized to find himſelf 
inthe hands of -aſſice, His brethren of the con- 
vent watched him while he went very deliberately 
into the chapel, and there attempted to commit 
ſacrilege: they ſometimes permitted him to carry 
the chalice and the veſtments away into his own 
chamber, and the next morning amuſed themſelves 
with the poor man's conſternation at. being in- 
formed of his nocturnal adventures. But, of all 
his ſleeping tranſactions, that ſeems the moſt ridi- 
culous, in which he was called to pray for the ſoul 
of on departed. Arlotto having performed 
this ſolemn office with all due reverence, retired to 
reſt in a chamber provided for him; but he had 
no ſooner fallen aſleep, than he began to reflect, 
that the dead body had got a ring on one of 
the fingers, which he wiſhed to appropriate to 
himſelf: accordingly he left his bed, naked as he 
was; and entering a room full of women, en- 
deavoured to ſeize the ring with great compo- 
ſure. In conſequence of this exploit, he was car- 
ried before the court of inquiſition, and accuſed 
of witchcraft ; for which he would probably have. 
been condemned, had not his peculiar character 
accidentally come to the knowledge of the inqui- 
ſitors. | 
From theſe inſtances it would appear, that the 
imagination is equally active by night as by day; 
and that it often involuntarily intrudes where it 
is leaſt commanded or deſired. While awake, 
and in health, this buſy principle cannot much de- 
ceive us: it may raiſe a thouſand phantoms before 
us, build ſchemes of happineſs, or ſhudder at 
ideal miſery; but the ſenſes are all alive and ſound 
to evince it's falſity. Our eyes ſhew us that the 
proſpect is not preſent ; our hearing and our touch 
depoſe againſt it's reality; and our taſte and ſmell- 
ing are equally vigilant in detecting the impoſi- 
tion. Reaſon, therefore, at once determines on 
the cauſe; and the fleeting intruder, Imagination, 
15 reſtrained, or baniſhed from the mind. But it 
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roceedings during the | ſion 
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paper, he ſat down 
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| poſſible at reſt; having loſt their peculiar functions, 
the imagination is then left to riot at large, and to 
lead the underſtanding capti Every incurſi ve 


idea then becomes a reality; and the mind being 


deſtitute of every power that can correct the illu- 


tioned the ſenſes as correcting the 


errors of the imagination, it naturally follows, that 


2 examine the ſenſes themſelves, as = as 
relate to our perceptions; to which object we 
ſhall principally — f LY 
The eyes, by which we enjoy the ſenſe of viſion, 
are. very early formed in 24 embryo: in 
the chicken alſo, they are the firſt double organs 
that make their appearance, and are more promi 
nent than any other parts. In viviparous ani- 
mals, it is true, and particularly in Man, they are 
not ſo large, in proportion, as in the ovi $3 
but ſtill they are more quick] ded than the 
remainder of the ſyſtem. The remark a 
plies to the organ of hearing: the little bones 
which compoſe the internal parts of the ear are 
entirely formed before the other bones, though 
much larger, have acquired any part of their 
growth or ſolidity. Hence it appears that thoſe 
parts of the body which are furniſhed: with the 
greateſt quantity of nerves, are the firſt in forma- 
tion: thus the brain and the ſpinal marrow are 
the firſt tible parts in the embryo; and in 
neral 1t may be ſaid, that wherever the nerves 
throw out their ramifications, there the parts are 
ſooneſt begun, and moſt compleatly finiſhed. 
On examining the eyes of a child ſome hours, 

or even days, = it's birth, it will immediately 
be perceptible that it is incapable of uſing them. 
The humours of the organ not having acquired a 
ſufficient conſiſtence, the rays of light ſtrike but 
confuſedly on the retina, or — of nerves 
at the back of the eye. It is not till a month after 
they are born, that children fix their eyes on ob- 
jects; — before ons time, op turn them indiſ- 
criminately every where, without appearing to be 
affected by bo ha At ſix or ſeven weeks old, they 
plainly diſcover a choice in the objects of their at- 


| tention; they fix their eyes on luminous objects; 


and are attracted by the moſt brilliant colours. 
Hitherto, however, they only ſeem to fortify the 
organ for ſeeing diſtinctly; but they have ſtill 
many illuſions to correct. The firſt great error in 
viſion is, that the eye inverts every object; and 
till children learn the real poſition of bodies by 
the ſenſe of feeling, every object appears turned 
upſide down. A ſecond error in the viſion of in- 
fants ariſes from the double appearance of ob- 
jects; becauſe a diſtin& image of the ſame object 
is formed on the retina of each eye. This error 
alſo can only be corrected by the touch; and 
though in reality every object we ſee appears in- 
verted and double, yet the judgment and habit 
have ſo often corrected the ſenſe, that we no longer 
ſubmit to it's impoſition, but behold every object 
in it's juſt poſition, the very inſtant it appears. 
Hence, if we were deprived of feeling, our eyes 
would deceive us, both with regard to the poſition 
and number of objects. : | 

To render it evident that we ſee objects in- 
verted, we have only to obſerve the manner in 
which images are repreſented, tranſmitted through 
a ſmall aperture in a darkened mom; when all the 
images from without are delineated on the wall 
in an inverted poſition: for, as all the rays 
which paſs from the different parts of the object 


is otherwiſe in ſleep: the ſenſes being as much as 


withou t, 


1 4 * 


. iu cas tame 
poſſeſſed on leaving the object, ſince, if 


e e aperture to be as large | 


— Arvy and as each party and every pointof | 
* object, $i the nba KMFon every fl | 
and the rays, which form these images, paſs" froth 
all points of the object as from ſo many. centres; 


ſo none of che cn paſs through the aperture but 


thoſe that arrive at it in dient directions 


Hence the ſmall hole becomes the centre of the 
whole object, at which the rays flowing from the 
lower, as well as the higher parts of dhe object, 
arrive in converging directions; and conſequentiy 
they muſt croſs each other in the central point, 


thus 
ſite in an inverted poſition, 

opp like — it is eaſy to conteive that all 
objects appear double, whatever our pt ſen- 
ſutions may ſeem to tell us to the m__ : 
Convince us of this; we have ihe Ang 
ſiruation of any one object utting Nh * 
and then the — ſituation by ſhutting 

the other. if for inſtance, we ſhut the right eye, 
we ſhall find it hide a certain of-the room vi- 
ſible, and another of the room concealed 
which 3 was viſible: Now, if- both 

be concealed will appear to lie 
e the vivo extretheh, But the fact i is, we be- 
rk, _ — of the concealed on the 
er on the left; though, from habit, 
we oppoſe thr we ſee but one 6bje&t placed be- 
tween both, our ſenſe of feeling havin corrected 
the object of ſight And thus alſo, if inſtead of 
_ eyes we had two hundred, we ſhould at firſt 

magine the objects increaſed: in proportion, till 

n had corrected — of another. 


Having therefore two „ may be ſupps 
from — premiſes” to 2 ju hoes vere 
than a benefit, : ſince one 
| of ſight as well, 
But it is remarkably” otherwiſe: two eyes 
contribute, if not to diſtin, at leaſt to ex- 
tenſive viſion. When an object is placed at a 
moderate diſtance, by the means of both eyes we 
comprehend a 2 ſhave of it: than we poſſibly 
could widy-on the 2 eye takin in a greater 
Portion of it's right ſide, and the left of it's cor- 
ndent fide. Thus both eyes, in ſome mea- 
ſore, ſee round the object. ' 

In either eye there is a* point, which has no 
viſion whatſde ver; ſo that if one of them only is 
employed in ſeeing, there is a part of the object to 
which i it 1 — blind. To eu of 
this, we have only to try a y riment: 
if we take three black A* flick thin on a 
white wall, about a ft diſtant from each other, 

and about the __ t of the obſerver's eye; then 
ny fix or ſeven feet back, and ſhut one eye; by 
ng for ſome time, we ſhall find, that while we 
diſtinatly behold the black ſpots to the right and 
left, that which is in the middle remains e! 
unſeen. In other words, when we bring tha 
of the eye where the optic runs, to fon 
the object, it will then become inviſible. 
defect, however, in either eye, is always corrected 
by both, fince the part of the object unſeen 
by one will be very diſtinctly perceived by the 
| other. 
Beſides the former defects, we can have no idea 


of diſtances from the ſight, without the help of the 


touch. Naturally, every object we ſee appears to 


be within our eye and a child, who has as yet 


nt the picture of che object on the | 


ſed 


would anfwer the | 
d be leſs liable to illu- 


This | 


t made little uſe 


ed a 


either 2 the vivid ſcarlet dye; however, 


" ſelves. At firſt; he was coùched only in one af 


formerly 


mM * 


of the ſeriſv of 0 

that every ching it — part of 
f ſuch — only” more of 
bulky, as E or recede from it's 
ſo chat a fly — tran? 8 
on at 4 diſtance. Experience alone can recti 
this miſtake; and a long intimacy with the n 
magnitude'of every object quickly inforttis us 
the diſtance at wich it is ſeen. The Man who i 
moſt remote in a file of ſoldiers, appears in reali 
pig leſs than the Man next to us: however, 

do not perceive this difference, but continue to 
thinle him of equal ſtature; for the numbers we 
have ſeen” thus leſſened by diſtance, and have 
_ by reiterated experience, to be of the nat 


inſtantly correct the ſenſe, and & obs 
 jeftivviewed with nearly it's natural pr | 
| But it is 6therwife if we obſerve objects i fac 
ſituations where we have not had ſufficient 
rience to correct the errors of the eye: if, for in 
ſtance, we look at Men from the top of # high 
ſteeple, in that caſe th e very much di 


niſhed, as we have not oe mrs of cor- 
recting the ſenſe ſufficierfly in that ſituation, * 
But though a ſmall Ares of reflection will 
ſerve to aſſure us of the truth of thoſe poſitions, 
it may not be amiſs to corroborate them an 
authority which” cannot be called in queſtion. 
That eminent anatomiſt Cheſelden having couch= 
boy of thirteen for x cataract, who had his 
therto been blind, and thus at once reſtored him 
to ſight; curiouſly marked” the pro 9 
mind on that occaſion. This roch. "though rf | 
then —— of ſeeing, yet _ | not totally — 
bur could tell day from ni erſons in 
lar ſituat ions always may: alſo, Wit 4 
ſtrong light, diſtinguiſh black From white, and 


perceived nothing of the form of bodies; and; 
without 4 bright light, not even colours theft 


his eyes; and when he ſaw for the firſt time, 4 
was ſo totally 1 ng able of judgin 

that he ſuppoſed his eyes touc ry obj — 
which he ſaw; in the ſame manner as 22 1 
might be ſaid to ſeel them. The objects moſt 
agreeable to him were ſuch as had plain- ſurfaces 
and regular figures; though as yet he could form 
no idea * their different figures, or aſſign a rea- 
ſon why one pleaſed him more than another. He 
delighted moſt in green colours; but black ob- 


D- 


jects, as if recalling to his remembrance his for- 


mer blindneſs, he regarded with horror. When 
thoſe things were ſhewn him to which he had been 
Tathitiarized by the' ſenſe of feeling, he 
beheld them with earneſtneſs, in order to remem- 
ber them a ſecond time; but as he had too many 
to recollect at once, he forgot the greateſt num- 
ber. He expreſſed great ſurprize on finding that 


_ thoſe perfons and things he loved beſt, were not 


the moſt beautiful to the ſight; and even teſtified 
diſpleaſure that his parents were not ſo handſome 
as he conceived them to be. Two months almoſt 
elapſed before he could diſcover that a picture re- 
ſembled a ſolid body: till then he only conſi- 
dered it. as a flat urface, variouſly ſhadowed; 
but, when he began to perceive that thoſe kind 
of ſhadings actually repreſented human beings, 
he endeavoured to examine by his touch, whe- 
ther they had not the uſual qualities of ſuck bo- 
dies; and was much diſappointed to find what 
he expected a very unequa a furface to be * 
e 2 


N mention of many more who 


1 


1 


wo 


ing ho 

wiſhed ve. 5 8 
Thus it; aur feeling corrects the ſenſe of 
ſeeing, and that objects which appear of ſo many 


iffert . 

experience, to their natural ſtan 
— feeling, but alſo the colour, 
1 * 


i 


Ar 


ly for this reaſon; be- 
cauſe, being leſs cor ent in colour — _ 
which interpoſes, their impreſſions are leſs effacec 
by it, and they diſtinctiy viſible: 


continue more di 
thus a black and diſtant object is recognized at a 
leſs diſtance than a bright and glittering one; and 
a fire by night is vi much farther off than by 
da 


The diſtance at which any object can be ſeen is 
ſeldom the ſame in both eyes: 
who have both theſe organs equally ſtrong; and 
when this inequality is great, the eſt eye is 
moſt generally employed; and hence proceeds that 
aukward look, which is commonly known by the 
| Kuen of ſquinting or ſtrabiſm. | 
any reaſons conſpire t 
r — 
| : er z and yet the contrary is 
— certainly true, for ſee them leſs. Buffon 
informs us, that he himſelf is ſhort-ſighted; and 
that m_ els 
1 nay 
zecke, ſuch as the letters of a book, that they ap- 
leſs to the weakeſt eye; and when he plaees a 
, ſo that the letters double, the images 
of the left eye, which is are greater than 
thoſe of the right, which is the moſt feeble. He 
farther tells us, that he has examined ſeveral other 
perſons who were in ſimilar circumſtances, and has 
22 found that the beſt eye ſaw 
el 
ke c 
. _ cloſely, and to view but a ſmall part 
OL, II. 


This he aſeribes to habit; for near- 


object 
people being accuſtomed to approach the 


—. 4. 
n — — 


ere are few Men 


to induce us to believe, 


. 


ſeverin 


* 


than his right: he has 


„ on looking at any ob- | 
— intended to give us notice of 


As che 
adults they muſt likewiſe ſee obj 


for 
flatneſs will be ſufficient to adapt it for diſtant 


vill by de 


* + as Pl 
* | 4 


| 


N 
tre 


it at a bine When the en object is ſeen, It 
appears leſs to them than to others. 


eyes of infants are leſs than thoſe of 
jects in a dimi- 


niſhed-light; for the object formed on the back of 
the eye will be la 


1 
it reaſon ulſo why they ate unable to ſee ſo diſtinQty, 
A ſuch diſtances, as J 
18 le, on the cohtraty, ſee bodies which are 

. ait , 
| greater diſtance with more preciſion; and this 


probably ariſes rather from an alteration in the 
Coats, or 


in proportion as the eye is 
acious: and infants having it leſs, cannot enjoy 
a picture of the object. This may be 2 


perſons arrived at maturity, 


indliſtinctly, but thoſe at a 


haps hutmours of the eye, than from 
their diminution, as is generally ſuppoſed. For 
inſtance; the cornea may become too rigid to 
adapt itſelf, and to aſſume a proper convexit) 

perceiving minute objects; and it's ve 


When we caſt our eyes on an object extremely 


brilliant, or fix and detain them too Tong on 


the fame object, the organ is hurt and fatigued ; 
it's viſion becomes indiſtin&; and the image of 
the body, which has thus too violently or too per- 
employed us, is painted on every thin 
we look at, and mixes every object that oc- 
curs: and this is an obvious conſequence of the 
eye — in too much light, eitfier immediately, 
or by reflexion. Every body expoſed to the light 
for a time, imbibes 4 quantity of it's rays, which 
being brought into darkneſs, it cannot inſtantly 
diſcharge. Thus, if che hand be expoſed to the 
full glate of day Het for ſome time, and then im- 
mediately ſnatched into à dark room, it will ftill 
appear laminous, and become dark by degrees, 
It is thus with the eye; which, eicher by an inſtant 
e at the ſun, or a ſteady continuance on ſome 
brilliant object, has admitted too much light 
wy humouts ne, for a 1 78 _ - gw. ll 
the ſuperabundant light is diſc 1, and rays 
A ers jones as 880 adrniffon. F : 
How inimical to the fight the view of bright 
and luminous objects is, may be eaſily ſeen in ſuch 
le as inhabit countries covered with ſnow 
during the greateſt part of the year, who generally 
become blind before their time. Travellers who 
croſs theſe regions ate 6bliged to wear crapes be- 
fore their eyes, in order to preſerve them. The 
ſarne precaution. is ny neceſſary in the ſandy 
deſarts of Arabia: the reflexion of the light is 
there ſo ſtrong, that it is impoſſible to ſupport the 
effect without incurririg the moſt imminent dan- 
of totally loſing the fight; Such perſons, 
fe, as are obliged” to read or write for any 
length of time, ſhould uſe a moderate light; and 
though it may ſeem inſufficient at firſt, the eye 
egrees accuſtorn itſelf to the ſhade, and 
be lefs 8 by the mediocrity of the light than 
it's exceſs. 4 B 
The ſenſe of hearing, like that of ſeeing, being 
ce of remote objects, is 
ſubject to ſimilar errors, and equally impoſes on 


the underſtanding, when we have no opportunity 


of A the touch the ideas it excites. 
The faculty of hearing communicates no diſtin 


intelligence of the diſtance of ſonorous bodies: 
a great noiſe at a diſtance, and a ſmall one when 
near, produce the ſame ſenſation; and unleſs we 
derive information from the other ſenſes, we can- 
not diſtinguiſh the remoteneſs of the one from that 
N hear an unknown ſound, 


of the other. 
p We 
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Fe can neither judge of the diſtance; nor of the 
ke: that gives riſe to ĩt; hut 
ies of any indi- 

both at the 
diſtance and the momentum, of the ſtroke. If, 


momentum of the ſtroke 
| whenever we can aſcertain.the 
vidual found; we nabled to 


. for example, we hear the of à cannon; or 
the ſound of a bell, we compare them with thoſe of 
the ſame kind we haye former] *  EIy 
form a pretty exact judgment of their diſtance and 
force. 4 Q 

Every . 
a ſound, which is ſimple, and but one in non- 
elaſtic bodies, but, often repeated in ſuch as are 
elaſtic. If we ſtrike a bell, or a ſtretched ſtring, 
which are both elaſtic, a ſi 
ſound, which is 

ſonorous 


appens to vibrate: theſe undulations each ſtrike 


undulations of rhe 


| their own peculiar blow; but they ſucceed; each 


other ſo rapidly, that the ear ſuppoſes them one 
continued ſound, whereas they are many. A per- 
fon who ſhould, for the firſt time, hear the toll of 
a bell, would very probably be able to diſtinguiſh 
theſe breaks of ſound; and, in fact, even conſtant 
experience cannot prevent us from iving an 
intenſion and remiſſion in the Atſter this 

manner, ſonorous bodies are of two kinds; thoſe 
non- elaſtic ones, which being ſtruck, return but a 
ſingle ſound; and thoſe more elaſtic, returning a 


ſucceſſion of ſound; which uniting together, form 


one tone. This tone may be conſidered as a great 
number of ſounds, all produced after each other 
by the ſame body; as we find in a bell, or the 
ſtring of a harpſichord, which continue to ſound 
ſome. time after they are ſtruck. - A continued 
tone may alſo be produced from a non- elaſtic 


body, by ing the blow quick and often; as 
Ni 5 OE , 0g or draw a bow along a 
faddle- 1 2. My Are». 4:3 a N | 
Regarding the ſubject in this light, if we ſhould 
multiply the number of blows, or repeat them at 
uicker intervals on the ſonorous body, it is evi- 
dent that this will have no effect in altering the 


tone; it will only render it more even, or more 


diſtincdt. But it will be otherwiſe if we increaſe 
the force of the blow: if we ſtrike the body with 
double weight, this will produce a tone twice as 
Joug as the former, If, for inſtance, a table is 
| truck with a rod, the ſound will be very different 
from that produced by ſtriking it with a K 
Hence, 3 halo ws infer, that all bodies 
emit. a graver and a louder tone, not in proportion 
to the ker of times they are rad ow to the 
force that ſtrikes them: and if this be true, it is 
evident that thoſe philoſophers who make the tone 
of a ſonorous body to depend only on the number 
of it's vibrations, and not on the force, have miſ- 
taken what is only an effect for a cauſe, A bell, 
or an elaſtic ſtring, can only be conſidered as a 
drum beaten; and the frequency of the blows can 


make no alteration whatever in the tones. The 


largeſt bells, and the longeſt and thickeſt ſtrings, 
have the moſt forcible vibrations; and therefore' 
their tones are the loudeſt and graveſt. 
In order to diſcover how ſounds thus 

become harmonious, it muſt be obſerved, that no 


one continuing tone, however loud and ſwelling, | 


can give us pleaſure: we muſt have a ſucceſſion-of 
tones, and thoſe in the moſt pleaſing proportion. 


| The nature of this proportion may be conceived 
thus: if we ſtrike a. body incapable of vibration 


with a double force, or, what amounts to the ſame 


* * 


U 


ly striking againſt another produces 


blow-produces a 


body, and is multiplied as often as it 


uced 


| 
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r 
thing, with ü double malF'of marter, it will prü- 

n ane 
- has been ſaid, by the andients, to been firſt 
invented fromthe blows of different fized hammers 
on an anvil: ſuppoſe then we ſtrike an anvil with 
za hammer of one in wi 


one of two 


ight, and 
in . plats 


uce a ſound twice as grave 
— ſtrike with a two- 


a found one-third more than the 
former; and if we ſtrike an anvil with a three- 
pound hammer, and then with a four, it will like- 
wiſe follow, that the latter will be a quarter part 
more grave than the former. Now, on comparing 
theſe it is obvious that the difference be- 


tween one and two is more eaſily wed han 


between two and three, three four, or any 
numbers ſucceeding in the ſame n. The 
ſucceſſion of ſounds will therefore be pleaſing in 
proportion to the eaſe with which 
diſtinguiſned. That ſound which is double the 
former, or, in other words, the octave to the pre- 
ceding tone, will of all others be the moſt — 
ing: the next to that, which is at two or three, or, 
in other words, the third, will be moſt ; 
and thus univerſally, thoſe ſounds whoſe di 

may be moſt eaſily com 
dious. The profeſſors of muſic have therefore 
contented themſelves with ſeven different | 
tions of ſound, which are called notes, and ſuffi- 


ciently anſwer every purpoſe of pleaſing harmony: 
not but that they might adopt a greater diverſity 
of proportions, and ſome have actually done ſo; 


but in theſe the differences of the proportions are 
ſo imperceptible, that the ear is rather fati 
than charmed in making the diſtinction. How - 
ever, in order to give variety, they have admitted 
half tones: but in all countries where muſic is yet 


imperfectly underſtood, ſuch are rejected, as the 
natives can : 


ive no muſic but in the obvious 
tones. The Chineſe, for inſtance, have neither 
flats nor ſharps in their muſic; but the intervals 
between the other notes are in the ſame proportion 
Sound, like light, is not only ted at a 
diſtance, but capable of being ref but the 
laws of this reflection, it muſt be confeſſed, are 
but imperfe&tly underſtood. All we know is, 
that ſound is principally reflected when it's motion 
is int by hard bodies: a mountain, a 
houſe, or a wall, reflects ſound, and ſometimes in 
ſuch perfection, that we imagine it proceeds from 
a quite contrary direction to that of it's 
motion. Smooth concave ſubſtances, ſuch as 
vaults and hollow rocks, increaſe the reverbera- 
tion, but no art can conſtitute an echo; and ſome 


who have been at great labour and e e to 
effect ſuch a projects have only erected ſhapeleſs 
buildings, whoſe ſilence proved a mortifying lec- 


ture on their preſumptuous folly,  _ 
Ihe internal cavity of the ear, which is fitted 


for the purpoſe of echoing ſound with the greateſt 
| preciſion, is hollowed out of the hard — the 


temporal bone, like a cavern in a rock. In this 
cavity ſounds are repeated and articulated: this 


repetition of ſound excites vibrations in the ſolid 
parts of the lamina of the cochlea, which are com- 


municated to the membranous part of the lamina; 


and this membranous part is an expanſion of the 
- auditory nerve, which conveys the different vibra- 


tions to the mind. As the oſſeous parts are ſolid 
re e Fi and 


Jgam with .. - 
that the latter will 
"as the former. 
hammer, and 
then with a three, it is evident that the latter will 


they may be 


, are the moſt melo - 


. ü ..]] Ä——-[“P ! . 


rn 


A 
only while the nerves poſſeſs the power of produc- |: 
ing ſenſation. Now, in the organ of hearing, the 


only nervous part is a portion of the ſpiral lamina ; 


all the reſt is ſolid: hence. this part may be re- 
hearing, as may | 


carded as the immediate organ 
ap reins by the ſubſequent reflettions.... 
The external ear is only an acceſſory to the in- 


ternal: it's concave windings may augment the 


quantity of ſound but we can hear very well 
without the external ears, as appears from dogs 
and other animals. which have theſe organs ampu- 
tated. Nor is the membrane of the tympanum 
mot eſſential to the perception of ſound than the 
external ear; for many have heard diſtinctly after 
this organ was either totally or partially deſtroyed. 

The en. „ to be 
more neceſſary: theſe are a kind of winding tubes 
in the os petroſum, that ſeem to direct and con- 
duct the ſonorous particles to the membranous 


Fenflaon is produced. - 1 

One of the moſt common diſorders incident to 
old age, is deafneſs, which ably proceeds from 
the rigidity of the nerves in the labyrinth of the 
car. This diſorder alſo ſometimes ariſes from a 
ſtoppage of the wax, which art may eaſily remedy. 
In order to diſcover whether the defect be an in- 
ternal or an external'one, let the deaf perſon put 
a repeating watch into his mouth; and, if he hears 


it ſtrike, he may be aſſured that his diſorder pro- 


ceeds from an external cauſe, and is in ſome mea- 


fure curable: for there is a paſſage from the ears 
into. the mouth by what anatomiſts call the euſta- 
chian tube; and by this paſſage people often hear 


ſounds when they receive none through the 1 
channel; and this alſo is the reaſon why we often 
ſee perſons who liſten with great attention, hearken 
with their mouths open, in prder. to admit the 
found by ev "ip Der 
It du i br Ta, that thoſe who have 
unmuſical ears, and bad voices, hear better with 
one ear than the other. Buffon, who made many 
riments on perſons of this deſcription; always 
found that their defect in judging properly of 
ſounds proceeded from. the inequality of their 
ears; for as they receive by both unequal ſenſa- 
tions at the ſame time, they muſt neceſſarily form 
an unjuſt idea. In this manner, as thoſe 


it, ſing falſely. Such perſons are alſo frequently 
deceived with 


the part of the beſt ear. ts a Pos 
. - Trumpets or funnels, employed in aſſiſting the 
hearing, anſwer the ſame end as convex glaſſes to 
old or decayed eyes. The parts neceſſary to hear- 
ing, as well as thoſe eſſential to viſion, become ob- 
and inſenſible through age; and therefore 
each of them equally requires the aſſiſtance of art 
to augment the quantity of the medium through 
which their peculiar ſenſations are tranſmitted. 


Trumpets for facilitating hearing might be ren- 
dered as extenſively uſeful to the ear as teleſcopes, 


are to the eye: but theſe trumpets would not be 
employed 


formly collected and blended with thoſe at a diſ- 
tance, and produce in the ear nothing but a con- 
fuſed noiſe. | | 3 

Hearing is a much more neceſſary ſenſe to Men 
than to other animals. To the latter it is only a 


art of the cochlea, on which ſound acts, and it's 
, ed to every thi 


inſtructed to make the fi 


the reciprocal intercourſe of ſociety,” 
people | 
hear falſely, they alſo, without being conſcious of 


to the ſide from whence the 
ſound: arrives, generally ſuppoſing it to come on 


to advantage except in ſolitary and 
filent places; for. neighbouring ſounds are uni- 


, 


1 


MAN 
warning againſt danger, or an encouragement to 
mutual affiſtance ; but to Man, it is the ſource of 


moſt of his ures, and without it the reſt of his 
ſenſes would be of little ſervice. A perſon born 
deaf muſt neceſſarily be dumb his whole 


ſphere of — gle 1 muſt be bounded only by 
enfual objects. We have an inſtance, in the Me- 


mois of the Academy of Sciences, of a perſon 


who, though born 'deaf, was reſtored -to & 
hearing at the age of twelity-four years, The ac- 
count runs thus: EK, ; 

A young Man, of the town of Chartres, about 
twenty-four years of age, who had been deaf from 
his birth, began all at once to ſpeak, to the utter 


| aſtoniſhment of all who knew him. He informed 
His friends that, for three or four months T 


he had heard the ſound of bells; and that he was 
extremely ſurprized at this new and unknown ſen- 


| ſation. Some time after, a kind of humour iſſued 


from his left ear, and then he heard diſtinctly with 
both. During theſe three or four months, he liſten- 

ng; and, without attempting to 
ſpeak loud, he habituated himſelf to utter ſoftly the 


words ſpoken by others. After labouring hard in 


118 the pronunciation of words, and in learn- 
ing the ideas annexed to them, at length thinking 
himſelf qualified to break ſilence, he declared that 
he could ſpeak, though ſtill imperfectly. Soon 


after, he was interrogated by ſome able divines 
concerning his former condition: their principal 


queſtions turned on God, the ſoul, and moral good 
and evil; but of theſe ſubjects he ſeemed not to 
have the ſmalleſt conception. Though he was 
born of Catholic ts, attended maſs, and was 
of the croſs, and to 
aſſume all the external marks of deyotion, he had 
no comprehenſion of their real meaning, He had 
formed no diſtinct idea of death; and ſeemed to 
exiſt purely in an animal ſtate. Wholly occupied 
about ſenſible objects, and with the few ideas he 


ſ 


; had acquired by the eye, he drew no concluſions 
from them. He 

lities; but the underſtanding of a Man, when de- 
prived of the intercourſe of ſociety, has ſo little 
exerciſe or cultivation, that he never thinks but 
vhen ſenſible objects obtrude themſelves on his 


was by no means deſtitute of abi-' 


mind: the great ſource of human ideas ariſes from 

Notwithſtanding, it is very poſſible to commu- | 
nicate ideas to deaf Men which they previouſly 
wanted, and even. to give them very preciſe no- 


tions of ſome abſtract ſubjects by means of ſigns 
and letters. A perſon. born deaf may, in time, 
with ſufficient pains, be taught to write and read; 


to ſpeak; and, by the motion of the lips, to un- 
derftand what is faid to him: however, it is pro- 
bable, that as moſt of the motions of ſpeech are 
made within the mouth. by means of the tongue, 
the knowledge ariſing from the motion of the 
lips is very confined; and perſons labouring under 


the defect of hearing have always a harſh and diſ- 
ſonant articulation, | 
of muſical ſounds, or the harmony of juſt elocu- 
tion. Indeed, deaf perſons who had acquired any 


cauſe they can form no idea 


tolerable ſhare of learning, were formerly regarded 
as prodigies; but there have been ſo many in- 


: ſtances of ſucceſs lately, and ſo many have gained 


celebrity in this mode of inſtruction, that, though 
ſtill a matter of ſome curioſity, it ceaſes to be an 
obje& of wonder. . s | 


Off all the ſenſes poſſeſſed by Man, perhaps 
there is none in which he is more inferior to other 


animals 
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< 2 though this ſenſe is in general ſo very w 

in Man, it is N more Ne has in ſuch nations 
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art, ſeldom An n a meal fit to p 
ay ir begins to offend the noſe on the contrary, 
the 


re are many things, whoſe. ſmell. is grateful, 


which yer are noxious, or faral to the con ation. 
Phyficians in general think that perfumes are un- 


wholeſome; and that they relax the neryes, pro- 
duce head-aches, and retard digeſtion. The ma- 


chineel apple, which is known to be poiſonous in 
avery high de degree, poſſeſſes a moſt grateful odour; 


and A — of thoſe mineral vapours which often 
mo fatal in the ſtomach, ſmell like the ſweeteſt 


wers, and thus continue to flartertillthey deſtroy. 


From hence 1 it would'a that he ſenſe 57 | 
i x19 a neceſſary plea- |. 
- ſure, than a means of direQing us in the choice of 


ſmelling is rather an atten 


food. Indeed, if we examine the natives of dif- 
_ ferent countries, or even diſtinct natives of the 
ſine, we ſhall find no pleaſure in which they dif- 
fer ſo widely as that of ſmelling. Some perſons 


are charmed with the odour of a roſe; others can- 


not endure it. Sav nations in general are 
highly delighted with the ſmell of aſafcetida; 


among Europeans, it is conſidered as one of the. | 


moſt nauſeous odours in nature. It would there- 


fore ſeen, that our delight in perfumes 1 is in a 


ale in meaſure acquired by habit; and that a 


ictle i would bring us totally to invert the 
8 


rception of ſmells. much 5 certain, that 
many bodies which at a diſtance produce an 


7985 a mo ungrateful . 2 Mufk and am- 

bergris, in ſmall quantities, are conſidered by moſt 
ons as highly fragrant; and yet, in larger pro- 

portions, their ſcent is intolerable. 

From a combination of two bodies, each of 
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deny" appr frequently rendered agreeable 


agrecable iy png when approached too near, 
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difagreeable, a very kern 1 K odour may 
fortis with ſpirits of 
ei, e TRE - 
teration ies, by means of each © 
| but alſo the ſmalleſt yariation in our health or 
| feelings, wakes a very great Fang 3 ; * 25 


and frequently deprives us of it totall ht 
| cold 6fien intercepts the ſenſe of finell ing, * 


| often alters the nature of odours. Some perſons, 
after their recovery from a diſorder, retain an _ 
on verable averſion to thoſe ſmells which charm- 
m oſt before ; and many have been kno 
ls an -antipathy to ſome animals whoſe 
free they inſtantly perceived by the ſmell. 
rom all ih. it may 1 1 fairly deduced, that 
the ſenſe of ſmelling 1s an uncertain monitor, 
eaſily » and unfelt where moſtly wanting. 
of talting bears the ſtrongeſt affinity 
to that of ſmelling. This ſome have confidered - 
* as a nicer kind of touch, and have accordin 1 
dertaken to account, in a very mechanic 
ner, for the difference of ſavours. Such bodi bode 
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| ſenſation. Provided. the 888 itſelf, and the 
b to be taſted, are extremely dry, no taſte 
E enſues: the ſenfation is then changed; 
and the ton inſtead of taſting, can only be 
| faid to feel the object. For this reaſon, children 

have a ſtronger reliſh of taſtes than thoſe who are 
more advanced in life, This organ, with them, 
from the greater moiſture of theit bodies, is 


ſerved in greater perfection; and is conſequent] 5 
better adapted to perform it's 1 Moſt 
perſons remember how. great a pleaſure they ex- 
perienced i in ſweets while. da but their taſte 


wing more obtuſe throu , th 
. obliged" to excite it by artificia 2 — — = 


| | call in the aſſiſtance of poignant ſauces, of ſtrong 


reliſhes, and falts and aromatics ; al which che 
' delicacy of their tender © is. in 
were unable to endure. th 8 5h 


ws callous to natural reliſhes, and is ar. 
| Silly formed to others more unnatural; fo 
the higheſt epicure may be truly faid to. 9 
che moſt depraved taſte, as, from the N 
of his organs, he is obliged to have recourſe 


ſuch a variety of expedients for gradtying hn 
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Feeling is the. miſt 
uſeful of all the ſenſes. Man often ſurvives the 


loſs of the reſt; but of this he can never be to- 


cally deprived but with life. Though this ſenſe 
is diffuſed over all gow of the body; it frequent- 
ly happens, that thoſe members which are moſt 
exerciſed in touching; acquire the greateſt de 

of accuracy: thus, the rs, by long habit, 
become greater maſters in the art than any others, 
even where the ſenſation is more delicate and fine. 
It is from this habit therefore, and their peculiar 
formation, and not, as ſome have ſuppoſed, from 
their being furniſhed with a greater quantity of 
nerves, that the fingers are thus perfectly qualified 
to judge of forms. Blind people, who are ob- 
liged to uſe them much oftener than others, have 


this ſenſe in much greater perfection: ſo that the 
delicacy of the touch ariſes rather from the habit 


of conſtantly employing the fingers, than from 
any fancied ſuperiority in their formation. 5 
Such 3 as are furniſhed with hands 
pear to have moſt ſagacity. Apes imitate the 
mechanical actions of Men ſo compleatly, that 
they ſeem to be excited by the ſame — 
but no animals which are deſtitute of hands can 
form any diſtinct ideas of the ſhape of objects by 
which they are ſurrounded; becauſe they want 


that which ſerves to examine and meaſure 


their forms, their elevations, and their depreſ- 
ſions. A quadruped probably conceives as er- 
roneous an idea of any thing near it, as a child 
would of a diſtant rock or mountain; and hence 
we often ſee animals frightened at things with 
which they ought to be better acquainted. In 
them the muzzle is the principal organ of feel- 


ing, which is divided into two parts by the 


mouth; and this, with the aſſiſtance of the tongue, 
ſerves to touch bodies, before they are ſeized 
with the teeth. It is alſo probable that animals 
furniſned with many inſtruments of feeling have 
a ſuperior faculty of diſtinguiſhing and chuſing 
whatever is agreeable or convenient for them. 
Hence fiſhes, whoſe bodies are covered with 
ſcales, and deſtitute of any organs for feeling, 


mult be the moſt ſtupid of all animals; and ſer- 
pents, by their undulatory motion, may be bet- 


ter adapted to judge of the figures of bodies. 
But all theſe can have but very imperfe& ideas of 
feeling; and when animals are deprived of this, 
the reſt of their ſenſes are extremely fallacious. 

Feeling, therefore, may be ſaid to be the guar- 
dian, the judge, and the teſt of all the other 
ſenſes; it eſtabliſhes their information, and de- 
tects their errors. All the other ſenſes are altered 
by time, and contradict their former evidence: 
but the touch ſtill continues the ſame; and, 
though extremely confined in it's operations, it 
is never found to deceive. | 

To a perſon who enjoyed the uſe of the other 
ſenſes only, the univerſe would prove but a ſcene 
of illuſion; every object would be miſrepreſented, 
and all it's properties unknown. Buffon has 
pourtrayed a Man, newly brought into exiſtence, 
deſcribing the illuſion of his firſt ſenſations, and 
pointing out the gradations by which he arrived 
at reality. He conſiders him as waking amidſt 
the productions of nature; and, in order to ani- 
mate his narrative in the ſtrongeſt manner, has 
ſer forth this ideal being as endowed with the gift 
of ſpeech, and deſcribing his firſt ſenſations in 


the ſubſequent manner. 


I recolle& the moment when my exiſtence 
Vol. II. 


groſs, and et the moſt | 


MAN | 
commenced; it was a moment replete with a variety 
of ſenſations,” hope, wonder, and. apprehenſion. 
I neither. knew what I was, where I was, nor from 
whence I came. I opened my eyes; and how 
were my feelings increaſed! The light; the ce- 
leſtial vault, the verdure of the earth, and the 
liquid luftre of the waters, gave animation to 
my ſpirits, and excited pleaſures which ſurpaſſed 


+ the powers of expreſſion. 


© At firſt I conceived that all theſe objects ex- 


iſted within me, and conſtituted a part of myſelf. 


When nearly abſorbed in this idea, I turged my 
eyes towards heaven: I beheld the fun; his ſplen- 
dor overpowered me. I involuntarily ſhut out 
the light, and felt a A of pain; for; 
during this moment of 1 imagined that 
a conſiderable ſhare of my being was annihilated. 
Reflecting with grief and aſtoniſhment on this 
great and ſudden change, I was rouzed with a va- 
riety of ſounds: the ſinging of birds, and the mur- 
muring of the breeze, formed a concert which 
awakened the moſt ſweet and enchanting emo- 
tions; I liſtened a long time, and ſeemed full 
convinced that theſe harmonious ſounds had their 


exiſtence within me. Totally engroſſed with this 


new ſpecies of exiſtence, I had already forgot the 
light, though the firſt part of my being that I had 
recognized. I again opened my eyes by acci- 
dent, and was delighted to find that I recovered 
the poſſeſſion. of ſo many brilliant objects: this 
money ſurpaſſed every former ſenſation, and ſu- 
4 1 for a time the charming melody of ſound. 
fixed my eyes on innumerous objects: I ſoon 
perceived that I poſſeſſed the power of loſing and 
of recovering them; and that I could, at pleaſure, 
deſtroy and renew this beautiful portion of my 
ſenſations. 7. 2601 24 
I could not ſee without aſtoniſhment, nor hear 
without anxiety, when a gentle breeze wafted per- 
fumes to my noſtrils. This new and delightful 
feeling agitated my frame, and gave a freſh addi- 
tion to my ſelf-love. | : 
© When occupied by all thoſe ſenſations, and 
filled with - pleaſures ſo delicate and ſo multi- 
farious, I ſuddenly aroſe, and was tranſported by 
the perception of an unknown faculty. I made 
but a ſingle ſtep, when the novelty of my fituation 
rendered me immoveable. My ſurprize was ex- 
treme; I imagined my being fled from me: the 
movement I had made confounded the objects of 
viſion; and the whole creation ſeemed to be in 
diſorder. I raiſed my hand to my head; I touched 
my forehead and my eyes, and felt every part of 
my body. The hand now appeared to be the 
principal organ of my exiſtence: the . 
afforded by this inſtrument were ſo diſtinct and fo 
perfect, the pleaſures conveyed by it were fo in- 
finitely ſuperior to thoſe of light and ſound, that 
for ſome time I attached myſelf entirely to this 


| ſubſtantial part of my being, and I perceived that 


my ideas began to aſſume a conſiſtence and a rea- 
lity which I had never before felt. Every part of 
my body which I touched with my hand reflected 
the ſenſation, and produced in my mind a double 
idea. By this exercife I ſoon learned, that the 


faculty of feeling was expanded over every part of 


my frame; and I began to recognize the limits of 


my exiſtence, which, till now, ſeemed to be of an 


immenſe extent. I ſurveyed my body, and I ſup- 
poſed it-to be of fuch immenſe magnitude, that 
all other objects, in compariſon, ſeemed only lu- 
minous points. I followed my hand with my 

8 eyes, 


* 


, 


yes, and obſerved all it's motions; but of all 
chef: objects my ideas were confuſed and falla- 
cious. I imagined that the motion of my hand 
was a ſpecies of fugitive exiſtence, a mere ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſimilar cauſes: I brought my hand near 
my eye; it then ſeemed to be larger than my whole 
body, for it concealed from my view almoſt every 
other object. From this I to ſuſpect that 
tliere was ſome illuſion in the ſenſation conveyed 
by the eyes. I diſtinctly perceived my hand was 
only a ſmall of my body, but I was unable to 


comprehend how it ſhould — ſo enormouſly ' 
large: I therefore reſolved to depend for informa- 


tion on the ſenſe of feeling alone, which I expe- 
rienced had never deceived me; and to be on 
ard, for the future, againſt all other modes of 
Kaen x, 6 
© I found this precaution beneficial. 
I renewed my motions, and walked with my face 
turned towards heaven; I ftruck againſt 42 
tree, and felt a ſlight degree of pain. Seized with 
terror, I ven [to lay my hand on the object, 
and diſcovered it to be a body diſtin& from my- 
ſelf, becauſe it gave me not a double ſenſation, 
which I experienced on touching my own * 
I turned from it with horror; and perceived, for 
the firſt time, that there was ſomething external, 
ſomething which did not conſtitute a part of my 
own exiſtence. I was reconciled to this diſcovery 
with difficulty ; but after 3 the event 
which had happened, I concluded that I ought to 
judge concerning external objects in the ſame 


manner as I had Judged concerning the parts of my 
e 


body; and the ſenſe of feeling alone could aſcer- 
tain their 2 W comp 3 to * 
every object which fell under my i ion: 
fee deſire of touching the ſun; I accordingly 
ſtretched forth my hands to embrace the heavens, 
but they met without feeling any immediate reſiſt- 
ance. | | 

Every experiment I made ſerved only to aug- 
ment my aſtoniſhment, for all objects appeared to 


be equally near; and it was not till after an infi- 


nite number of trials, that 1 learned to uſe my eyes 
as a guide to my hand. As the hand gave me 
ideas totally di t from the impreſſions I re- 
ceived by the eye, my ſenſations were contradic- 
the judgments formed were im and 
my whole exiſtence was anarchy and diſorder. 
© Deeply meditating on the nature of my be- 
ing, the contradictions I had ienced filled me 
with humility: the more I refleted, my doubts 
and difficulties increaſed. Fatigued with ſo man 
uncertainties, and with anxious emotions whi 
ſucceſſively aroſe in my mind, my knees bended, 
and I ſoon found myſelf in a ſituation of repoſe. 
This ſtate of tranquillity added freſh vigour to 
my ſenſes: I was ſtretched under the ſhade of a de- 
lightful tree; fruit of the moſt beautiful vermilion 
colour hung down from it, within reach of my 


hand; this I gently touched, and it inſtantly ſe- 


arated from the branch. In laying hold of this 
1 I imagined I had made a great con- 
queſt; and I rejoiced in the faculty of graſping in 
my hand an entire being which made no part of 


myſelf. It's weight, though trifling, ſeemed to 


be an animated reſiſtance, which I felt a pleaſure 
in being able to overcome. I lifted the fruit near 
my eye; I examined it's figure and it's colours; 
a delicious odour allured me to bring it near my 
lips, and I inhaled long draughts of it's perfumes. 


When wholly poſſeſſed with the ſweetneſs of it's 


\ 


.the ures I 
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| fragrance mouth opened, and I diſcovered 
hs internal ſenſe of ſmelling much 


that I enjoyed 
more delicate and refined than that conveyed by 


the noſtrils: in a word, I taſted the fruit. The 


novelty of the ſenſation, and the deliciouſneſs of 
the flavour, filled me with tranſport and aftoniſh- 


ment: tilt now I had only enjoyed ſimple plea- 


ſures; but taſte gave me an idea of voluptuouſ- 
neſs. The enjoyment was ſo congenial and inti- 
mate, that it conveyed to me the notion of pro- 
perty or poſſeſſion: I imagined that the ſubſtance 
of the fruit had become part of my own, and that 
I was endowed with the power of transforming 


bodies. | 


© Delighted with this idea of -power, and with 


_ to cat: wo 3 
weakened es; my limbs grew heavy 
mind ſremed 

ing. The dulneſs of my ſenſations rounded all 
external forms, and conveyed only weak and ill- 


and my 


defined ideas: at this inftant my eyes became 
ſhut, the light was excluded, and I ſunk down 


© 


with my.head on the graſs. | 
' © Every thing that had amuſed my waking hours 
now diſappeared, and- darkneſs and confuſion 


uſurped their right of dominion ; the train of my 


ideas was interrupted, and ] loſt the conſciouſneſs of 
my exiſtence. My repoſe was profound ; but hav- 
ing no mode of meaſuring time, I was ignorant of 
it's duration: my awaking ap to be a ſecond 
birth, for I only perceived that I had ceaſed to exiſt. 
This temporary annihilation excited the image of 


fear, and gave me an idea that my exiſtence was not 
1 Another difficulty ſtarted in my mind: 


ſuſpected that ſleep had robbed me of ſome por- 


tion of my faculties; I tried my different ſenſes, 


and endeavoured to recognize all my former 
powers. When ſurveying my body, in order to 
aſcertain it's identity, I was aſtoniſhed to find at 
my ſide another form perfe&ly ſimilar to my own: 


I conceived it to be another ſelf; and, inſtead of 


loſing by fleep, I ſuppoſed that my being was 
doub 4 [awed hos m 5 
form: with rapture and aſtoniſhment I perceived 
that it was not myſelf, but ſomething more glo- 
rious and deſireable; and I imagined that my ex- 
iſtence was about to diſſolve, and to be wholly 


transfuſed into this copy of my being. I per- 
ceived her to be animated by the touch of my 


hand: I ſaw her catch the expreſſion in my eyes; 


and the luſtre and vivacity of her own made a 


new ſource of life thrill in my veins. I ardently 
wiſhed to transfer my whole being to her; and 
this with compleated my exiſtence, for now I diſ- 


covered ano ſenſe. At this inſtant; the ſun 


had finiſhed his courſe; I perceived with pain, 
that I loſt the ſenſe of ſeeing; my enjoyment was 
too exquiſite to allow me to dread annihilation; 


and the preſent obſcurity recalled in vain the idea 


of my former ſleep.” 

Having exhibited Man as poſſeſſed of various 
ſenſes, as a being enjoying powers which unfold 
by flow degrees; we ſhall now conſider him in his 
laſt ſtage, and explain the cauſe and nature of his 


decay. 55 


Every object in nature has it's improvement 
and decay. The human form no ſooner arrives 
at maturity, than it inſtantly begins to decline. 
The waſte is at firſt inſenſible, and frequently ſe- 
veral years revolve before we perceive any conſi- 
derable alteration ; but we ought to feel the * 

0 


experienced, I continued to pull, 
agreeable languor gradually 


; 
to loſe it's active powers of reflect- 


on this new 
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of our better than their number can be eſti- 
mited by ſtrangers; and as thoſe are ſeldom de- 
ceived who judge of our age by external charac- 
ters, we would be ſtill more ſenſible of it from in- 
ternal ſigns, if we were more attentive to our feel- 
ings; and deceived not ourſelves by vanity and 
fallacious hopes. 


* When the body has acquired it's full ftarre, 


and is extended to it's juſt dimenſions, it begins'to 
- increaſe in thickneſs; and this augmentation is 
the firſt ſtep towardya decay, being merely an ad- 
dition of ſuperfluous Matter, which inflates the 
body, and loads it with an, uſeleſs weight: this 
matter, which is denominated fat, about the age 
of thirty-five, or forty, begins to cover the muſ- 
cles, and interrupt their activity; every action then 
requires a 2 exertion to perform it; and the 
increaſe of ſize is at the expence of eaſe, activity, 
and ſtrength. | air as 
The bones alſo become every day more ſolid. 
In the embryo they are almoſt as ſoft as the muſ- 
cles and the fleſh; but, by degrees, they harden, 
and acquire their natural vigoyr: but ail, how- 
ever, the circulation 1s carried on through them; 
and how hard ſoever the bones may ſeem, the 
blood holds it's current through them, as m— 
all other parts of the body. Of this we may 


ſufficiently convinced by an experiment, which was 


firſt accidentally diſcovered by the late ingenious 
Mr. Belcher. Perceiving, when on a viſit at a 
friend's houſe, that the bones of hogs which were 
fed on madder were red, he tried it on various ani- 
mals, by mixing this plant with their uſual food, 
and found that it tinctured the bones in all: an 
evident demonſtration that the juices of the body 
had a circulation through the bones. He fed 
ſome animals alternately on madder and their 
common food for ſome time, and found their 
bones tinctured with alternate layers, in conformity 
to their manner of living. From all this he na- 
turally concluded, that the blood (as before ob- 
ſerved) circulated through the bones, as it does 
through every other part of the body; and that 
how ſolid ſoever they ſeemed, yet, like the ſofter 
parts, they were furniſhed, through all their fub- 
ſtance, with their proper canals. Nevertheleſs, 
theſe canals are of very different capacities, during 
the different ſtages of exiſtence, In infancy, they 
are capacious; and the blood flows through the 
bones with almoſt the ſame facility as through the 
other channels. In manhood, their ſize is greatly 
diminiſhed; the veſſels are almoſt imperceptible, 
and the circulation through them is proportionabl 

ſlow. But, in the decline of life, the blood whic 

meanders through the bones no longer contribut- 
ing to their growth, of neceſſity tends to increaſe 
their rigidity. The channels which are every 
where diſſeminated through the human frame, may 


be aptly compared to thoſe pipes that are frequently 


ſeen internally incruſted by the water running 
through them for a long continuance; both every 


day contract their diameters, by reaſon of the | 


ſmall rigid particles depoſited within them: thus, 
as the veſſels are by degrees diminiſhed, the juices 


alſo, neceſſary for the circulation through them, 


are diminiſhed in proportion; till at length, in old 
age, thoſe pillars if he human fabric are not only 
more ſolid, but more fragile. V 

The cartilages, or griſtles, which may be re- 
garded as ſoft, imperfect bones, likewiſe receive 
nutritious juices, which gradually augment their 
| denſity: they become more and more ſolid as we 


. carti] 
tremely difficult, and produces a total ceſſation of 


is arrived at it's fu 


advance in years; and in old age they are almoſt | 
as hard as bones themſelves. This rigidity of the 
renders the motion of the joints ex- 


external movements. 
As the cartilages become rigid, and unfit the 


joints for motion; fo alſo that mucous liquor, 


which is always ſeparated between the joints, and 
ſerves to give them an eaſier and reader play, is 
now furniſhed in leſs and leſs quantities. It be- 
comes thicker and more clammy ; and hence, in 
old age, every joint is not only ſtiff, but aukward. 
At every ſudden or violent motion, this clammy 
liquor is heard to crack; and it is with difficulty 
that the muſcles overcome it's reſiſtance, - 

The membranes which cover the bones, the 


joints, and the reſt of the body, as we advance 


in years, become more denſe and dry : thoſe 
which ſurround the bones ſoon loſe their flexibi- 
lity; and at the age of twenty, they are incapable 
of farther extenſion. The muſcular fibres ſuffer 
a ſimilar change, in proportion to the time of 
life; though, to the touch, they feel ſofter as age 
increaſes: but it 1s the ſkin, and not the muſcles, 
which occaſions this perception. After the body 
* rowth, the fat increaſes; 
and, by being interpoſed between the fibres of the 
muſcles, and between the ſkin and the muſcles 
themſelves, makes them feel ſofter, when in rea- 
lity their denſity is greatly augmented. Of this 
ertion we have an inconteſtible proof, by com- 
paring the fleſh of young with that of old ani- 
mals: in the former, it is tender and delicate; 
but, in the latter, hard, dry, 'and unfit for uſe. 
The ſkin is the only part of the body that age 
does not contribute to harden: that ſtretches to 
every degree of tenſion; and we have dreadful 
inſtances of it's pliancy in many diſorders inci- 
dent to human nature. In youth, therefore, while 
the body is vigorous and increaſing, it ſtill gives 
way to it's growth: but though it thus adapts it- 
ſelf to our increaſe, it does not in the ſame man- 
ner aſſimilate itſelf to our decay. The ſkin which 
was filled and gloſſy in youth, when the body be- 
gins to waſte, does not poſſeſs ſufficient elaſticity 


to ſhrink — with it's diminution : it hangs 
therefore in wrinkl 


es, which no art can remove; 
for the wrinkles of the body generally proceed 
from this cauſe. But thoſe wrinkles which mark 
the face proceed in general from another cauſe ; 
namely, from the variety of poſitions into which 
it is put by the ſpeech, the food, and the paſ- 
ſions. Every grimace, and every paſſion, cor- 


' rugates the viſage in different forms: theſe are 


ſufficiently viſible in youth; but what was at firſt 
accidental or tranſient, becomes unalterably fixed 
in the viſage as it grows older. Hence we ma 
reaſonably conclude, that an exemption from af. 
ſions not only adds to the happineſs of the mind, 
but alſo preſerves the beauty of the face; and the 
perſon who has not felt their influence, is leſs 
ſtrongly marked by the decays of nature. 

In proportion as we advance in.years, the 
bones, the cartilages, the membranes, the fleſh, 
the ſkin, and every fibre of the body, become 
more ſolid, hard, and dry: every part ſhrinks, 
every motion becomes more ſlow; the circulation 
of the fluids is performed with leſs freedom; per- 
ſpiration diminiſhes; the ſecretions alter; the 
Soektion becomes flow and laborious ; and the 
Juices, no longer ſerving to convey their accuſ- 
tomed nouriſhment, thoſe parts may be ſaid to 


live 


MAN 
live no longer when the circulation ceaſes, Thus 
the body dies by little and little; all it's functions 


part of the frame to another; univerſal rigidity 
prevails; and death at laſt cloſes the ſcene, 

As the bones, the cartilages, the muſcles, and 
all other parts of the body, are ſofter in Women 
than in Men, thoſe parts muſt of conſequence 

uĩre a longer time to arrive at that rigidity 
which pig, death. ern bug 
ought to enjoy a lon ri ore they grow 
old than ov of ahd this 15 actually the caſe; for 
if we conſult ſuch tables as reſpect the duration 
of human life, we ſhall find that, after a certain 
age, they are much longer lived than Men, all 
other circumſtances the ſame; and that a Woman 
arrived at her ſixtieth year ſtands a much better 
chance than a Man of the ſame to live till 
eighty. On the whole, we may infer, that ſuch 
perſons as have been ſlow in reaching maturity, 
will alſo be ſlow in growing old; and this remark 
holds good not only with reſpect to Man, but 
all other animals. | 

The whole duration of the life of either vege- 
tables or animals may in ſome meaſure be deter- 
mined from their manner of coming to maturity. 
The tree, or the animal, which is but a ſhort time 
in attaining to it's utmoſt pitch, periſnes much 
earlier than ſuch as are leſs premature. In both, 
the increaſe upwards is firſt accompliſhed; and till 


they have acquired their 2 degree of height, 
5 read 


they do not begin to ip in bulk. Man 
grows in ſtature till about the age of ſeventeen 
r eighteen; but his body 1s not compleatly de- 
velo till near thirty. Dogs, on the other 
hand, arrive at their utmoſt ſize in one year, and 
enerally attain their full proportions in another. 
an, however, who is ſo long in growing, ſome- 
times. lives to the of fourſcore, or'even an 
hundred years; but the dog ſeldom to above that 
of twelve or thirteen, In general alſo, it may be 
ſaid, that large animals live longer than ſmall 
ones, as they uſually take more time in arriving 
at maturity: but with reſpect to all animals, one 
thing is equally certain, namely, that they carry 
the cauſes of their own decay about them; and 
that their deaths are neceſſary and inevitable. The 
ideas of thoſe viſionaries who conceived the poſ- 
ſibility of eee human life by the uſe of 
certain medicines, would have periſhed with them- 
ſelves, if ſelf-love did not always induce us to 


believe what exceeds the powers of nature, and 


to be ſceptical with regard to the moſt certain 
and invariable truths. The univerſal panacea, 
the transfuſion of the blood, and other methods 
which have been propoſed to render the human 
frame immortal, are as chimerical as the fountain 
of youth is fabulous, 

When the natural ſtamina are good, life may 
perhaps be prolonged for a few years, by mode- 
rating the paſſions, by remperance, and by ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs. The famous Cornaro, who lived 
to above an hundred years, though his conſtitution 
was naturally feeble, is a ſtrong inſtance of the 
adyantages of an abſtemious life. Moderation in 
thoſe paſſions which are moſt injurious to repoſe 
may alſo contribute to extend the term of our 
exiſtence. The celebrated Fontenelle was natu- 
rally of a very weak aad delicate habit of body: 
the ſmalleſt irregularities affected him, and he had 
frequently ſuffered ſevere fits of illneſs from the 
ſlighteſt cauſes, But the remarkable equality of 
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? his-temper, and his ſeeming n from paſ- 
| ſion, prolonged his life to 3 hundred 
are weakened by degrees; life is driven from one 


years: and it was obſerved, that nothing could 
vex or render him uneaſy; that every occurrence 
ſeemed equally pleafing; and that no event; how- 
ever adverſe, appeared to come unexpected. | 
However, no human art can prolong the pe- 
riod of life to conſiderable extent. We are 
indeed told b Men who exceeded the ordinary 
duration of human exiſtence; ſuch as Par, who 
lived to the ſurpriſing age ef one hundred and 
forty-four; and. Jenkins, 
and ſixty-five: yet thoſe uſed no peculiar 
arts to prolong life ; on the contrary, it appears 
that they, as well as ſome others remarkable for 
their longevity, were peaſants, who ſupported the 
greateſt 2 and who had no ſettled regi- 
men, but often indul in accidental exceſſes. 
Ihe varieties of climate, and of the modes of 
living, make no 
of our exiſtence, which is the ſame in the Euro- 
pean, the Negro, the Chineſe, the American, the 
civilized and the ſavage, the rich and the poor, 
the citizen and the peaſant. Neither does the 
difference of races, of food, or of accommoda- 
tion, make any conſiderable alteration in the du- 
ration of life: Men who feed on raw fleſh, or 
dried fiſh; on ſago, or rice; on caſſada, or roots; 
live as long as thoſe who are nouriſhed with bread 
and prepared victuals. It is therefore apparent, 
that the duration of life has no dependance either 
on manners, cuſtoms, or the qualities of parti- 
cular food ; and that, if luxury and intem 
be excepted, nothing can alter thoſe laws of me- 
chaniſm which regulate the number of our years. 
If there be any real difference in the various 
periods afſigned to Man's exiſtence, it ought 
principally to be afcribed to the quality of the 
air. It has been obſerved that, in elevated ſitua- 
tions, there have been found more perſons ad- 
vanced in years than in ſuch as are low or cham- 
paign. The mountains of Scotland, Wales, 
Auvergne, and Switzerland, have furniſhed more 
inſtances of longevity than the plains of Poland, 
Holland, Flanders, or Germany. But, in general, 
the duration of life is nearly the fame in moſt 
countries. Man, if exempted from accidental 
| diſeaſes, is often found to live to ninety or a hun- 
dred years: our anceſtors did not exceed that 
date; and, for many hundreds of years, we have 
ſufficient evidence that this term has undergone 
little alteration. | | 
Should it be aſked, why the firſt races of Men 
lived ſo much longer than at preſent, and by 
what means their lives were extended to nine 
hundred and ſixty years; it may be replied, that 
the productions of the earth, on which they fed, 
might perhaps be of a different nature, at that 
time, from what they are at preſent. It may 
likewiſe be anſwered, that the term was abridged 
by divine command after the earth was ſufficient- 
ly ſtocked with inhabitants; ſince, if every perſon 
were now to live and generate for nine hundred 
years, mankind would be increaſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that there would be no room for ſubſift- 
ence: ſo that the plan of Providence would be 
altered, which invariably provides a ſupply in 
proportion to the production of life. 
Independent of accidental diſeaſes, which are 


of life, old people are ſubject to natural infirmi- 


ties, originating ſolely from the decay of dif- 
| Ferent 


| 


that of One hundred . 


real difference as to the period 


more frequent and dangerous in the latter periods 
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tone; the head ſhakes, the hands tremble, the legs 
totter, the ſenſibility of the nerves decteaſes, and 


every ſenſe is obtunded. But the e of 
armity of 


generating is the moſt characteriſtic in 


old age; and this impotency may be aſcribed to 


two cauſes, viz. an alteration in the ſeminal fluid, 
and a defect of tenſion in the external organs. 


rated act continual] 


on the human frame, and 
gradually lead to 1 


iſſolution. However, na- 
e approaches to thi awful period by flow and 
ceptible degrees; life is conſuming day by 
day; and ſome one of our faculties, or vital prin- 
iples, is every hour dying before the reſt: ſo that 
death is only the laſt ſhade in the picture; and 
it is 28 that _ ſuffers a 1 1 in 
proceeding from youth to age, than from age to 
— When our exiſtence firſt commences, 
fives may —_ be ſaid to be our own: as 
child grows, life increaſes in the fame propor- 
tion; and arrives at it's height in the prime of 
manhood. But as ſoon as the body begins to 
decreaſe, life decreaſes alſo; for, as the human 
frame diminiſhes, and it's juices circulate in ſmaller 
quantiries, life diminiſhes and circulates with leſs 


the 
our 
the 


vigour: ſo that, as we begin to live by degrees, 


after the ſame manner we begin to die. 
Why then ſhould we be 
have no reaſonable apprehenſions of it's conſe- 
quences? Why ſhould we dread that moment 
which 1s 8 by a thouſand others of the 
ſame order; the firſt of ſickneſs being pro- 
bably greater than the laſt ſtruggles of departure? 
Death, with regard to moſt perſons, is as calmly 
endured as the diſorder that brings it on. If we 
make enquiries of thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to at- 
tend the ſick and the dying, we ſhall find that, 
except in a very few acute caſes, where the patient 


diess in agonies, the greateſt number depart quietly, 


and 
nies of the former rather tend to alarm t 
tors than torment the patient; for how many have 
we not ſeen, who have been accidentally relieved 
from this extremity, and yet retain no memory of 
what they then endured? In fact, they had ceaſed 
to live during the time they ceaſed to have an 
ſenſation; and their pams were only-thoſe of whic 
they poſſeſſed the idea. | 

The. greateſt part of mankind, therefore, die 
without being ſenſible of the fatal ſtroke; and of 
thoſe few who preſerve their faculties entire to 
the laſt moment, there is ſcarcely one that does not 
alſo preſerve the hopes of ſtill recovering from his 
diſorder. - Nature, for the happineſs of Man, has 


ntly without pain: and even the — 
: 4 he dect. 


rendered this impreſſion ſtronger than his reaſon. 


A perſon dying of an incurable diſorder, which he 
muſt know ns, By ſo by frequent examples of his 
caſe, and which he perceives to be ſo by the in- 
Deer of all around him, by the tears of his 
riends, and the departure or the appearance of 
his phyſician, is nevertheleſs ſtill poſſeſſed with 
the fond hopes of conquering his malady. His 
intereſt is ſo great, that he only attends to his own 


repreſentations; the judgment of others is re- 


garded as an haſty concluſion; and while death 
every moment makes new inroads on his conſti- 
tution, and extinguiſhes life in ſome part, ho 
ſtill ſeems to eſcape the univerſal ruin, and is the 
laſt hold that yields to the conqueror. 

A ſick Man will obſerve to thoſe around him, 


that he feels the hand of death, that the king of 


Vor. II. | 


All the cauſes of decay which have been enume- 


raid of death, if we 


1 


| 


74 


| 


| too often em 


in inſenſibility. 


| 


terrors is/jyſt.abou} to arrive; and that his reco! 
very is impoſſible;.but if, either from zeal or in- 
diſcretion, he is informed of his approaching diſ- 
ſolution, his countenance. inſtantly changes, and 
he betrays all that anxiety which naturally mow 
he 


the firſt intimation of death. The Man, it 
evident, gives no credit to his own aſſertions: 
may probably entertain ſome doubts reſpecting 
his ſituation; but his hopes are always ſuperior to 
his apprehenſions; and if he were.not alarmed by 
the ſhew of grief which ſurrounds him, and which 

itters the ſick man's couch, he would 
haps never perceive the approach of his diſſo- 


ution. e 
Death, therefore, is hot that dreadful thi 
which we are apt to ſuppoſe it when S 
at a diſtance; it is a ſpectre which terrifies us be- 
fore we approach it more cloſely; our ideas of it's 
terrors are conceived in prejudice, and dreſſed up 
by fancy; we regard it, not only as the grea 
misfortune, but alſo as an evil accompanied with 
the moſt excruciating tortures; and we have even 
increaſed our apprehenſions by reaſoning on the 
extent of our fulſerings. © It muſt be dreadful,” 


. 


ay ſome, © ſince it is ſufficient to ſeparate the ſoul 


from the body: it muſt be of long duration, ſince 
our ſufferings are proportioned to the ſucceſſion 
of our ideas; and theſe being painful, muſt ſuc- 
ceed each other with extreme rapidity.” After 
this manner has falſe philoſophy laboured to aug- 
ment the miſeries of our nature, and to vate 
the terrors of that period which is generally loſt 
bility., Neither the mind nor the body 
can ſuffer beyond certain bounds: the mind is, at 
that time, moſtly without ideas; and the body too 
mueh enfeebled to be capable of perceiving it's 
torment, A very acute pain produces either 
death, or fainting, a ſtate ſimilar to death: if it be- 
comes exceſſive, it deſtroys itſelf, and the min 
ceaſes to perceive when the body can no longer 
endure, Thus exceſſive pain admits of no re- 
flection; and wherever there are any indications of 
it, we may be ſure that the ſufferings of the pa- 
tient are not greater than we ourſelves femember 
to have felt, 3 


But, with reſpect to the moment of death, many 


are the inlſtances in which the dying perſon hag 


diſcqvered that very reflection which preſuppoſes 
an abſence of the greateſt pain; and conſequently, 
that pang which finiſhes life can never be ſo great 
as thoſe violent throws of pain which have pre- 
ceded. When Charles XII. of Sweden received 
that blow which terminated in an inſtant both his 
enterprizes and his exiſtence, he clapped his hand 
on his ſword: this mortal pang, ſince it did not ex- 
clude reflection, could not be exceſſive. He 
found himſelf attacked; he reflected that he ought 
to defend himſelf; it is evident therefore that he 
felt no greater pain than he would have done from 
an ordinary ſtroke. This action could not be the 
reſult of a mechanical impulſe; for it is apparent 
that the moſt precipitate movements of the paſ- 


ſions depend on reflection, and are nothing but ha- 


bitual exertions of the mind. It is therefore the 
prejudices of perſons in health, and not the body 
in pain, which occaſion our ſuffering from the ap- 
proach of death: we have all our lives contracted 
a habit of depicting to ourſelves exceſſive pleaſures 
and pains; and nothing but ted expefience 
can convince us how ſeldom the one can be ſuf- 


fered, or the other enjoyed to extremes. 


Should the gradual ceſſation of life, or the in- 
e ſenſible 


e them than the uncertaioty of the 


 Toud and unuſual cries: b 
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gabble approaches. of our end, require any. far- 
e ca ER. can more effectuall 


. 1 tt anty 1055 5 
cath. It we conſult the writers on this 4 25 


"una cularly Winſlow and Bruhier, we 


receive full conviction, that between life and death 
the ſhade is often {6 undiltinguiſhable, as to elude 
all the powers of the medical art: they inform us, 
that the colour of the face, the heat of the body, 
the flexibility of the joints, are uncertain in- 
carions of life; and, on the contrary, that the 
eneſs of the countenance, the coldneſs of the 
Path the rigidity of the extremities, the ceſſation 


| of motion, and the abolition of the ſenſes, are very 


s of death, The ſame remark may 
be made wit n to the apparent ceſſation of 
the pulſe, and of reſpiration: theſe motions are 
often ſo flow, that they elude all our tions. 
A mirror or a candle is applied near the mouth, of 
2 perſon breed to be at the laſt gaſp; and if the 
mirror be fullied, or the flame vibrates, it is con- 
cluded that life is not extinguiſhed: but theſe ef- 
fects are often Nen ter death has 
taken place; and ſorhetimes they appear not thou 
the patient be ſtill alive,, When we. wiſh to 
convinced of the death of any perſon, we apply 


equivocal 


to che noſtrils; we 7 Þ excite the opens 

violent agitations; by pricking, or Icaritying 

eee 
wax to different parts of the body and by 

;: but inſtances have occur- 

red where all theſe, and ſimilar trials, have proved 

abortive; and the perſon ſuppoſed. to be dead has 


afrerwards recovered the powers of life 2 
© Hence, nothing can be more t, chan 
that a certain condition of life has the ſtrongeſt re- 


ſemblance to actual death. Both humanity and 


reaſon, therefore, require, that we ſhould be cau- 


tious of abandoning the body, and of committing 
It too precipitately to the grave. No determinate 


number of hours are ſufficient to diſtinguiſn areal 


from an apparent death; ſince inſtatzœes are not 
wanting of perſons returning from the tomb at the 
expiration of two or three days. Why ſhould we 
celerate the interment of thoſe perſons, the 
ongation of whoſe lives we molt ardently defire? 


Why ſhould a practice ſubſiſt, in the abolition of 


which all Men are equally intereſted? Are not 


the frequent abuſes recorded by phyſicians ſuffi- 


cient to deter us from too precipitate inhumatians? 


Before Dr. Hawes, with a humanity that will im- 
mortalize his name, diſcovered the method of re- 
ſtoring life to perſons apparently drowned, how 
many, do we fu * were hurried to an untimely 
grave, who might have enjoyed life for a conſide- 
rable term of years, and-proved a comfort to their 
families, as well as an advantage to ſociety? 
Winſlow informs us, that the body, though liv- 
ng, is ſometimes ſo compleatly deprived of every 
vital function, that it has every external appear- 
ance of death. But, he remarks, © both religion 
and charity require, that a reaſonable time ſhould 


be allowed to diſcover whether any ſigns of life 


may not ſtill manifeſt themſelves; otherwiſe we 
become actual murderers, by inhuming perſons 
who are not dead.“ If we may credit the greateſt 
number of authors, three days, or ſeventy-two 
Hours, are ſufficient for this purpoſe; and if, duri 


uring 
this period, no ſymptoms of life appear, but, on 


the contrary, the body begins to emit a cadave- 


tous odour, which is an infallible ſign of death, 


we may then bury it without ſeruple gr heſitation. 


fumes of tobacco, and other irritating ſubſtances, 


| 
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Bees raced the aer of life and. death 
with regard to individuals, we- ſhall now conſider 


| both in relation to the whole ſpecies.'. 


Man dies at every age; and though the dura- 
tion of his life be longer than that of moſt ani- 
mals, it 6 more various and un- 
certain. Attempts have been made to aſcertain 
theſe uncertainties, and by obſervations to fix ſome. 
ſtandard to the mortality of mankind at different 
5 of life: and, from the moſt accurate calcu- 
ations on this ſubject, it ap that a new- born 
infant has an equal chance A living eight years: 
that a child of the age of one year will — thinty- 
three years; that an infant of two will live thirty« 
eight years longer; that a Man of twenty ſtands 


a chance of living thirty-three years mort; and 


that a Man of thirty may live about twenty-eighe 
years more. It is fs, . obſerved, that — 

is the age at which the longeſt duration of 
ile is to be expected, for there is then an equal 
chance of ſurviving forty - wo and upwards; 
that at twelve years, one-fourth of life is expired, 
ſince we have no reaſon to hope for above thirty- 
eight or thirty-nine years more; that at twenty- 
eight, or twenty-nine years, we have lived half our 
days, ſince there are only twenty-eight more to be 


expected; and, laſtly, that at the age of fifty, chree- x 


fourths of life are elapſed, the remaining chance 
ing only to ſixteen or ſeventeen. years. 
Theſe phyſical truths, however mortifying, may 
be alleviated by moral conſiderations. The firſt 
fifteen years. of our exiſtence may be, regarded as 
nothing; every thing that paſſes during this long 
10d is either obliterated: from the memory, or 

ſo little connection with the views and objects 
which afterwards occupy our attention, that it en- 
tirely ceaſes to be 'intereſting: the train of our 
ideas, and even the nature of our exiſtence, ſuffer 
a total change. Our lives can ſcarcely. be ſaid to 
commence till we have learned to arrange our 


— 


thoughts, to direct them towards futurity, to. aſ.. 


ſume a kind of conſiſtency of character, ſimila to 
that ſtate at which we are ultimately deſtined to 
arrive. Conſidering therefore the duration of 
life in this point of view, which is the only real 
one, at the age of twenty-five we have paſſed one 
fourth of our days; at that of thirty-eight, ane- 
half; and, at the age of fifty-ſix, three-fourths. _ 

Hitherto Man has been deſcribed, in general, 


as he appears in every nation and every quarter of 


the globe; and as an individual endowed with ex- 
cellencies above the reſt of the creation. But we 
now come to conſider the advantages which one 


race of Men enjoys over another, and the various 


kinds with which our earth is inhabited. 

If the minute differences of mankind are com- 
pared, there is ſcarcely one nation on the earth that 
entirely reſembles another; and there may be ſaid 
to be as many different kinds of Men as there are 
countries inhabited. One poliſhed nation does 
not differ more from another than the mereſt ſa- 
vages from thoſe barbarians who lie contiguous to 
them; and it frequently happens, that a mountain 
or a river divides two barbarous tribes diflimilar 
to cach other in manners, cuſtoms, features, and 
complexions. But however 2 ble theſe diſ- 
criminations may be, 174 o not form ſuch as 
come within a general picture of the varieties of 
mankind. Cuſtom, accident, or faſhion, may 
produce conſiderable alterations in neighbouring 


nations; their being deſcended from anceſtors of 


a different climate or complexion, may contribute 
to make accidgntal diſtinctions, which every day 
| | become 
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. --. almoſtim 
- contiguous nations that we are to look for any 
marked varieties in the human ſpecies: it is by 
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become leſs. conſpieuous i and it may be ſaid, that 


tio neighbouring nations, however unlike at firſt, 
will ilate by and, by long inter- 
_ «courſe; the difference between them will become 


ible. It is not therefore between 


comparing the inhabitants of oppoſite climates 
and diſtant countries; thoſe who live within the 
polar cireles with thoſe beneath the equator; thoſe 
who refide on one ſide of the globe with thoſe 


who occupy the other. 


But though there are ſome marked varieties in 
the human race, the differences between mankind 
are much ſmaller than between the other tribes of 
animals. Of the lower race of creatures, the 

are ſo great, as often entirely to diſguiſe 


the natural animal, and to diſtort or disfigure it's 


ſhape: but the principal differences in Man origi- 


nate rather from the tincture of his ſkin than t 


variety of his and in all climates he pre- 
ſerves his erect deportment, and the marked ſupe- 
riority of his conformation. If we ſurvey the ha 
bitable globe, there ſeem to be but fix diſtin& va- 
rieties in the human ſpecies; each of which is 
y marked, and declares the kind to have 
had little intercourſe with others. But there is no- 
thing in the figure or faculties that indicates a 
different original; and the varieties of climate, 
food, and 5-1 are ſufficient to account for 
every eptible alteration. 5 
6 P 
diſtinct race of Men round the polar regions. 
The Laplanders, the Eſquimaux Indians, the Sa- 
moied-Tartars, the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, 


the Greenlanders, and the natives of Kamtſchatka, 


may be conſidered as one peculiar race of people, 
ſtrongly reſembling each other in their ſtature, 


_ complexion, cuſtoms, and mental endowments. 


Theſe nations lying under a rigorous climate, 


where nature has ſpread her productions with a 


parſimonious hand, and where proviſions are both 
ſcarce and unwholeſome, their 
to the nature of their food; and their complexions 
have ſuffered, from the effects of the cold, almoſt 


a ſimilar change to that which heat is known to 
produce; their colour being a deep brown, in 


ſome places inclining to black. Theſe therefore 


are generally of aſhort ſtature, and aukward ſhape, 
with countenances as ſavage as their manners are 


barbarous. Wt 


Theſe nations not only reſemble each other in 


deformity, in ſmallneſs of ſtature, and in the co- 


lour of their hair and eyes; but alſo in their diſ- 


politions and manners: they are all IP ſtupid, 
groſs, and ſuperſtitious. The Daniſh Laplanders 
ve a black Cat, to which they communicate their 
ſecrets, and which they conſult in all their im- 
ant affairs; for example, whether ſuch a day 


ſhall be allotted to hunting or fiſhing. Among 


the Swediſh Laplanders, a drum is kept in every 
family, for the purpoſe of conſulting the Devil; 
and though they are a robuſt and nimble people, 
ſuch is their puſillanimity, that they never could 
be perſuaded to face an enemy in the field of bat- 
tle. Guſtavus Adolphus endeavoured toembody 
a regiment of Laplanders; but he found it impoſ- 


ſible to accompliſh his deſign, for it would ſeem 


that they can live only in their own country and 
after their own manner. In order to enable them- 
ſelves to travel on the ſnow, they uſe a kind of 
{Kates made of fir-wood, about two ells long, and 


ies have ſhrunk 


contrivance ſeemingly 


articles they uſe to exceſs. 


| 
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half a foot broad: theſe ſkates are raiſed before, 
with a hole in the middle for tying them firmly 
on the feet; and with them they run on the ſhow 


with ſuch celerity, as eaſily to overtake the ſwifteſt 


animals. They carry with them poles pointed 
with iron at one extremity, and ſh at the 
other: theſe poles ſerve to puſh them alon 


to di- 
rect their courſe, to prevent them from f: 


3 
ling, to 
check the impetuoſity of their motions, and to kill 
ſuch game as they may have overtaken. Aſſiſted by 
their ſkates, deſcend the ſteepeſt mountains, 
and ſcale the moſt craggy precipices; and in this ex- 
erciſe the Women are not leſs expert than the Men, 
They likewiſe uſe the bow and the croſs-bow; a 
liar to all barbarous na- 
tions, the invention of which at firſt required no 


| ſmall degree of ſkill. They alſo launch javelins 


with vaſt force; and, according to ſame authors, can 
hit a mark, not larger than a crown-piece, at the diſ- 
tance of thirty yards, and with ſuch vigour as 
would transfix a human being. They are hunters 
by profeſſion; and — purſue the ermine, 
the ſox, the ounce, and the marten, for the ſake of 
their ſkins: theſe they barter with their ſouthern 
neighbours for brandy and tobacco, both which 
Their food conſiſts 
ptincipally of dried fiſh, and the fleſh of rein-deer 
and bears; their bread is compoſed of the bones 
of fiſhes pulyerized, and mixed with the interior 
bark of pine-trees; and their common beverage is 
train-oil, or water in which juniper-berries have 
been infuſed. $45 he | 
If conſidered in a moral point of view, theſe 
people poſſeſs all the virtues of ſimplicity, and all 
the vices of ignorance. They proſtitute their 
wives and daughters to ſtrangers; and even con- 
ſider it as a particular honour if their ſcandalous 
offers are accepted. They entertain no idea of 
religion, or of a Supreme Being; the Pome num- 
ber of them are idolaters; and their ſuperſtition is 
as profound as their worſhip is contemptible. 
But, wretched and ignorant as they are, they in- 
dulge the fooliſh pride of eſtimating themſelves 
above the reſt of mankind; and Krantz aſſures us, 
that when the Greenlanders are aſſembled on any 
particular occaſion, nothing is more cuſto 
among them than to hold up the Europeans to ri- 
dicule. They are indeed involuntarily compelled 
to yield them the pre-eminence as to unc - 
ing and mechanic arts; but they think theſe ac- 
quirements of the moſt humble order, and almoſt 
beneath their notice: they therefore account them- 
ſelves the only civilized and well-bred people on 
earth; and it 1s an uſual obſervation among them, 
when they ſee a modeſt quiet ſtranger, that he is 
almoſt as polite as a Greenlander. 

It is a common practice among all the inhabi- 
tants of the remote hyperborean regions now un- 
der conſideration, to make ſubterraneous commu- 
nications, during the winter, from one hut to ano- 
ther, whereby they can viſit their neighbours with- 
out going abroad. A night conſiſting of ſeveral 
months obliges them to illuminate their d 
abodes with lamps, in which they burn the ſame 
whale - oil that they uſually drink. In the ſummer 
ſeaſon they ſcarcely enjoy more comfort than in 
winter, being obliged to live PR amidſt 
a thick ſmoke: this is the only means they have 
hitherto contrived to guard themſelves againſt the 
annoyance of gnats, which are perhaps more nu- 
merous in this frozen country than in the torrid 


zone. But, notwithſtanding this melancholy ond 
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hard mode of living; they are ſeldom attacked 
bcknefs,.and. all arrive at extreme old age; at 
even their old Men are fo vigorous, that it 3 
- ſometimes difficult. to diſtinguiſh them from the 
young. Blindneſs, however, is very uent 
among them, and is perhaps the only malady to 
Vhich they are ſubject. As their eyes are 


tually dazzled with the reflection from the ſnow | 


in winter, autumn, and ſpring; and as they are in- 
volved in ſmoke during ſummer; few of them re- 
tain their ſight after being advanced in years. 
From the foregoing deſcription, which is in a 
meafure- applicable to all the h 
nations, it is evident that this whole race of peo- 
ple may be conſidered as diſtin from any other. 
IC heit ong continuance in a climate the moſt in- 


hoſpitable, their being obliged to fubſiſt on food 
the moſt coarſe and 1 Prepares, the ſavageneſs of 
their manners, and their laborious lives, have all 


contributed to diminiſh their ſtature and-deform 
their bodies. In proportion as we approach the 
north pole, the ſize of the natives appears to dimi- 
niſh : the higher the latitude, the more diminutive 
the inhabitants; till we arrive at thoſe latitudes 
which are deſtitute of every human creature. 
The miſerable natives of theſe regions ſeem fit- 


ted by nature to ſupport the rigours of their ſitua- 
tion, As their food is but ſcanty, and at beſt 


recarious, their patience in hunger is amazing: 
TIES has —— without food for the — 
of four days, can manage his little canoe amidſt 
the moſt furious waves, and calmly ſubſiſt in a 
tempeſt that would quickly daſh an European 
boat to pieces. Nor is their ſtrength inferior to 
their patience; and both equally claim our admi- 


ration, One of their women will carry a piece of | 


timber, or a ſtone, nearly double the weight of 
what an European could lift. The ſable tincture 
of their ſkins ſeems ang fra originate from their 
dirty mannef of living, being 222 daubed 

with ae and partly from the rigours of their 
climate, as th rapid tranſitions from the cold and 
raw air in winter to the burning heats in ſummer 


ſhade their complexions by d till, in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of generations, they at laſt become almoſt. 
black. As the countries in which they reſide are 


the moſt barren, ſo the natives ſeem to be the moſt. 
barbarous of any on the face of the earth. Their 
more ſouthern neighbours of America treat them 
with the ſame contempt that a poliſhed nation 
would a forage one; and we may thence form 
ſome idea of the rudeneſs of thoſe manners which 
even a Canadian can account barbarous. "I 
But the different gradations of nature are im- 


rceptible; and while the north is peopled with 
uch wretched inhabitants, on the frontiers of 


theſe regions are ſometimes traced Men of larger 
ſtature and more compleat conformation, A 
whole face of the dwarfifh breed is frequently ob- 
ſerved to deſcend from the north, and ſettle more 


to the ſouthward; and, on the contrary, it ſome-: 


times happens that ſouthern nations are. ſeen 
higher up, in the midſt of thoſe diminutive tribes, 
where they have kept their reſidence time imme- 
morial. In this manner the Oſtrac Tartars ſeem 
to be a race which have travelled down from the 


north, and to be originally ſprung from the dimi-. 


nutive ſavages already deſcribed. . There are alſo 
Norwegians and Finlanders, of proper ſtature, 


who inhabit higher latitudes even than Lapland :- 
theſe, however, are but accidental migrations, and 


1 


ſerve as ſhades to unite the diſtin& yarieties per- 
ceptible in the human race, . 


: 
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comprehends the 


Women, who are bleſſed with few 


and that 
and rather inferior to the Europeans in ſtature. 


be conſidered as being ſprung from 


greateſt part of Aſia, and is con- 
ellation given to à num- 


parts of their vi 
chins are long, and advanced 


3 


from 


le ort. The Calmucs are the moſt deforth< 

of all; and in their a ce there is ſome- 
thing frightfully forbidding, They all lead 
an erratic life, remaining under tents conſtructed 


with hair or ſkins. They live on horſe · fleſh, and 


that of camels, either raw or a little 3 
alſo eat fiſh dried in the ſun; and their moſt 
uſual beverage conſiſts of mare's milk 
with millet, ground to a powder. All the Men 
ſhave their heads, except a lock of hair on the 
top, which they ſuffer to —_ ſufficiently long to 
form into treſſes on each fide of the face; and the 


perſonal charms 
more than the Men, wear their hair, which'they 


fillet up with bits of copper, and other ſimilar 
| ornaments, | 8 | 


The majority of theſe nations have no religious 
inſtitutions, no ſettled notions of morality, nor 
any decency in their behaviour. They profeſs 
ro as an art: and the natives of Dageſtan, 
who live in a more poliſhed vicinity, make a traf- 
fic of Tartar ſlaves who have been ſtolen, and ſell 
them to — 75 __ Perſians. Their chief 
riches conſiſt in horſes, of which aps t ſ- 
ſeſs more than any people in the N — 
habituated to live in the ſame apartments with 
theſe favourite animals; and ſpend ſo much time in 
training them, that at laſt they bring them to 


| ſuch amazing docility, that they ſeem actually to 


underſtand the very intentions of their owners. 
To this extenſive race of Men the Chineſe and 
Japaneſe muſt alſo be referred, however dif- 
ferent they ſeem in their manners and cuſtoms. It 
is the figure of the body that now claims our at- 
tention; and between the natives of theſe coun- 
tries a. ſurprizing reſemblance may be obſerved. 
It is generally allowed, that the Chineſe have broad 
faces, ſmall eyes, flat noſes, and ſmall beards; 
they are broad and ſquare-ſhouldered, 


Theſe are marks which entirely correſpond with 
thoſe of the Tartar tribes, and they may therefore 
the ſame ori- 
Chardin obſerves, that in all the people 


f from the eaſt and north of the Caſpian Sea to the 


peninſula of Malacca, the lines of the face and 
the formation of the viſage are the ſame. Hence 
we may conclude, that all theſe nations are de- 


ſcended from one common ſtock, however dif- 


ferent 


- tures; but differ greatly 


_ they ſeel the 


Man 2 


e my 13 thi complexion 

or; wit to the 

1 e endirely trom the climate aßd che 

food; arid as to the manners, theſe art gen 

ny reſult of different of wealth or 'dotni- 
That. they ſpring; from one ſtock, is evi- 


dens all frown this: Far the Tartrs who ſettle in 


China quickly teſernble the Chineſe; and, oh the 
contrary,” that the Chineſe who ſettle in Tartary, 
ſoon aſſume the figure and manners of the Tartars. 
The Jap are fo fimilar to the Chineſe, 
chat they may be regarded, without heſitation, as 
the ſame race o men: they only differ in being 
rather browner; - becauſe” they live in a more 
ſouthern climate, They are deſcribed, in general, 
as having brown corn exions, ſhort ſtatutes, broad 
flat faces, very little ł and black hair. Their 
cuſtoms and ceremonies are nearly the ſame; their 
ae Dedity are Girilat |" ard thelt reiten de. 
formities'of blackerſing the teerh, and batidaging 
tothe are 3 e in both countries. 
from che ſame ſtotk ; and 
ates  effencially differ from their brutal pro- 


. owe their ENGINE wholly to the 
2 of 3 in which they „ and 
peculiar ' fertility 


of the ſoil. To this tribe 


| OM er do refered the Ratives of Coctin:Chſhe 
Siam, Tonquin; Aracan, Laos, and Pegs; whe, | 


though all different from the Chineſe, and e 


other, have nevertheleſs ſuch a trig md | 


that we cannot miſtake their ori 
: The Southern Aſiatics a thy — 5888 
ricky of the human race: the form of their pe 
ſons and features be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
that of the Tartar tribes. 
habit 
cipal ſtoc 
numerous iſlands diſſeminated throu 


inſula of India ſeem to be the rin- 
Shout che Pa 


fie Ocean have been peopled. All the authentic voy- | 


agers remark their general agreement in perſon ; and 


ieularly Captain Cook, who; though he was 
0 loſs —— for their migrations; ſeenied | 
to conſider all the inhabitants of the South Pacific 
of dif-. 
the na- 
tions WHO inhabit the continent of India. Theſe 


iſlands,” many of which he had the gle 
covering, as undoubted'deſcendahts 


le are in neral of a ſlender 
ſtraight black hair, and often 
they reſemble the Eu 


ſhape, with long 


body. The Indians are of an olive comp 


and in the more ſouthern parts quiteblack; tho gh | 
the word Mogul, in their language, ſignifies a | 
White Man. The women, who are extremely de- 
licate, are of an olive colour as well as the Men; 
their legs and thighs are long; and their bodies 
fits to What is obſerved | 
They are by no 
e ow | © the feel in thoſe of white complexions. The 
pains of child-birth much leſs ſen- 
parturition, th are | 
oyed abode their uſual avocations. } 


are ſhort ;: which is 
among the women of f 
means ſo fruitful as the Eu 


n women; 


ſibly; for, the very day aſter 
generally 
In fact, cheſe pains ſeem greateſt in all countries 


where the women are moſt delicate, or the con- | 


ſtitution enfeebled by indolence or luxury. A- 
_ all ſavage nations; the women are in'a great 
mea 

the induftrious wives of 
country feel leſs ſeverely than thoſe whoſe rank 


raiſes them above toil and wholeſome exerone. | 
Throughour the whole continenrof India, children 


arrive much earliet at maturity than in Europe. 
Vox. II. 


ir oy ick ae 


1 that early! x 
at thi at that time they appear wrinkled; ö 


-at teh years of age, ind "the wife ar ei ſi and 


| — with flavery; are vet 


The nations whs in- 


ure exempt from painful labours; and even | 
aſants in our on 


from whence the inhabitants Ee | 


2 


feſſed, differs from 3 like us, they have 
aquiline noſes.” Thus | 
ropeans" in ſtature and fen. 
in colour; and habit of 


uſual- in Europe, 


but differ in this, 
the hair of their heads is ſeldom found to do; ſb 
| *that many may be ſeen with white beards and 


are of a 
are flat and ſhort E thick and turnid'; 
and their teeth are of an 


1 


MAN 


they oſten matry and &nſummate; the huſband 


they frequently procreate children at : 
however, ſock Rb as commerice Wer at. 
od, ceaſe bearing before arrive 


and ex Wir every other indication of old age. 
The natives of India have long been noted for 


effemiriacy and puſillanimiry ; and every ad- 


4 venturer, who has tdrired to invade their coun- 


© His ih general effected his purpoſe. The 
nt * of ne wholl N theket man- 
ners they are indolent, rious, and obſe· 
— fully fatisfied with ſenſual gratifications; 
# derive no pleaſure from hom vl and, con- 
indifferent what ma- 
ſter they ſerve. Many of their tribes eat hot any 
thing chat has ever poſſeſſed life; they anxiouſly 
refrain frotn i uring the meanheſt inſets; and have 
even — Fat itals for the maintenance of all 
_ of vermin. "Phe COTS dreſs — wk = 
ing robe, rather adapted to the purpoſes 

5 eee Loa pe. indolence than of induſtry ad" wg, 
the vigour of the Aſiaties is in general 


| — — to their qreſs and food: they ſub- 


ſiſt on rice; they are dreſſed in effeminate (ilk 
veſtments;/ and, from the tim̃e of Alexander to the 
reſent, we haye - had but few inſtances of their 
ucceſs in arms. therefore be conſidered 


a cee bete of faults, roo dll do find raps 
ture in pleaſures, and too indolent to convert their 
| gravity vity to wiſdom. To this claſs may be referred 


'Perflans and Arabians, and the inhabitants of 


nh | all thoſeflanids which lie ſcattered in the ocean. 


The Negroes of Africa may be regarded as the 
fourth Ariking variety'of mankind, This gloomy 
race of mortals is found to blacken'all the ſouthern 
parts of Africa, from eighteen north lati- 
tute toithe Cape of Good Hope. Some 
indeed” have maintained, that the Caffres, who 
inhabit the ſouthern extremity of that vaſt conti- 
nent, are not to be ranked among the N race; 
however, the difference detween them, in colour 
and features, is ſo minute, that t may without 


1 be included in 97 — general pic- 
of the Negro natians, it muſt be con- 


their peculiar countries for beauty; and different 
nations, as in Europe, plume themſelves on the 
ſuperiority' of their perſonal attractions. Thoſe of 


Guinea, for inſtance, | are extremel ugly, 
emit an almoſt intolerable ſcent; ne hoſe of of 


Moſambique are reckoned beautiful, 100 are 
fectiy free from any diſagreeable effluvia.. 


Negroes in general are of a black colour, Lich 
ſmooth ſoft ſkins; which latter quality proceeds 
from the 8 of the hair that 


on them, the ſtrength of which gives a dog 


hair of their heads is totally different from what is 
being ſoft; woolly, and ſhort. 


Their beards alſo 222 of the ſame qualities; 
at they ſoon turn grey, which 


black hair, at one and the ſame time. Their 


deep hazel colour; their hoſes 


whiteneſs; The 
colour of their teeth indeed Mine to conſtitute 


their prineipal beauty, it being not a © nds ſet off 


by that of — 
v | Senn 
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who have 
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"where | 10 have examined this ſubject very minutely, 
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originates entirely ſtom this cir- 


exions, 


jaundice may perhaps 


pans this color but it is certain that 
and though it's extreme 


chat their pro- | chioach and tranſpareney may give it a 


Maceration in hot water, re- 


obſerved that, amon 


ſoon us barn, have black genitals, 


ſpots at the roots. of their nails, 
„ and ſome others, have main- 
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on irlelf ta the conſtraint, and affurries _ 


Heads of the . Indians. 
This curſory ſurvey. of niankiod may be - 
EL 0 that all the variations in the human 
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viſage 
ver found to change, bur che face continues 
ſame ſettled ſhade"in-ſhinne;"licknefs,” — 
— * The calour'thareſoce moſt na 


more black or tawny in proportion as t 


cond | 

Pe. 
e ee 
N mould yen 1 
| 


different nations. The 


1 the Lal. 4 

Lede erb or by the” 

· uh nbhgreie ret They de au 

| of the depenieracy'tn wy Bins form; and 
Semen conlider the Europett and .aolour as. - 

ſtandards to which all other varieties may be refer- 

redꝭ und with which they maß be compared.” 10 

| proportion as the Tarte or American zpproaches 
nearer'ts Euro ac 1 _— we conſider the r 

| as leſs degene proportion as he dif- 


ty the 


ſers more 4 he N as. having 
made greater deviations his original form. 
Reaſon and revelation'equally incline'us to be- 


—_— 


hive that we have all ſprung” from one common 
Parent; and we have good feaſon alfo to conclude, 4 


that the reſemble him more chan an „ 
ol the reſt of his deſcendants. However, it mult ; 
| not be concealed, that the olive-coloured Abaric; 
I and even the} 


_ ſtems, chieſly to refult Bom nature of the food, 
and che quantity of the ſapply; however, the ſeve- 
rity of heat or cold may in meaſure diminiſh 


the growth, and produce a dwarfiſnneſa of fine. 
Hut, in dod is the in 
_ ducing, this effect: where that is ſupplied in large 


3 and where it's quality is 


fore and 
the oy IN are | 


"RI. 
of mankind.. In this « 
2 other animals, 


roms to a fize four times as large as the diminu- 
3 animal of _ ſame: — onithe arid and 
barren A ; horſes in champaign coun- 
tries are 5 nr 
ſituations. Thus it is with Man. The inhabi- 


tants of the vallies ane Uhally miller than-choſe'of || - 
the hills. The natives of the Highlands of Scot- 
Landl are ſhort, broad, and 


1 while thoſe of | 
The in- 


the Lowlands are tall and well 
habitants of Greenland, who 


. where, nature ſupplies them with vegetables and 
"animal food in the fulleſt luxurianc. 
With regard to the form of the fee; it ſeems 
rather zo ba the refulcof cuſtorn-than nature. Na- 
tions O have 1 conſidered ſome artificial de- 
formity as beautiful, who have induſtriouſly-dimi- | 


niked beg of the feet, of flattened the noſe; by || 


in to receive the ĩmpreſſion they are 


3 my me; and nature, in à courſe of ages, 


tary, deformity. It is common eno 
dren to inherit even the accidental — | 
their parents ; and we have frequent inſtances of 
ſquinting in fathers, which they — 7 Wh | 
from frights or habit, communicated to their off- ' 
ſprings An this manner caſual deformities. may 

become natural ones; and, by aſſiduity, be conti- 
nued, and even increaſed; through ſucceſſive ge- ö 
nera From this cauſe probably, may have 
ari che ſmall eyes and long ears of the Larne 
an Chineſe, nations, and from hence may have 
originated the . 


;ſealy, are, leſa than thoſe of Gans and — 


black Negro, claim this honour 
blance, and aſſert that white 
original perfection. 


Singular as this opinion may appear, th have 
that celebrated naturaliſt us on well Tide, 


who ſuppoſes Man a naive of the tropical ci 

. * only a fojourijer more to the north. 

5 But; to wave a controverſy on a matter of fernote 
C 


of 
Men are mere devinions fon 


ulation, one argument may Tuffice to prove 
n and to ſhew F mg the white Man ib 
ſtock from whence the other varieties 


origin 


r e ee + Re We bp: 


children rem black parents; but 
black offspring has neyer been known WET 
uction of two whites. © Hence ve may 
clude, that whiteneſs is the colour-to 
e 
nt ſtock inguiff ab cia 
. — into it; fo; in Man, that colour 
muſt de the original which neyer alters, and to 
which all che reſt are accidentally feen to change. 
MAN OF THE WOOD!” See Arr, GREAT. 
MAN OF WAR BIRD, the Pelicanus Aqui- 
tus of Linnaus. This bird is about thirty-ſix 
inches long from the tip of the bill to the extre- 
mity of the tail; and the expanſion of the win 8 
upwards of fix feet. ' The fail is forked; and it's 
outſide fearhers are thirteen inches long. The 
bill has two channels running the whole length 
ofthe upper mandible; it is of a reddiſh coli, 
and widens towards the baſe to the breadth of two 
inches. The whole bird, except the throat and 


— 


'| breaſt is of U inous or blackiſh colo; 
belly, "the infides'of the wings, and the under-ſid 
24 tail, being ſomewhat lighter than the 


On the breaſt appears a white bed of feathers of Þ * 
cordiform ſhape, the Row tending to the throat, 
and the two obtuſe angles paſſing under the wings. 
The tail is com def ten fea the two mid - 
- dlemoſt bein r by one-half than the exte- 
rior ones. The are feathered to the knees, 
and ſhort in proportion to the ſize of the bird; 
the four toes are all united by webs, as in the 
lican, the cormorant, and other birds of a r 


genus; and the A feer are of a dirty yellow- 
ih colour. 


This bird is 1 native er the warmer elimates 


only, where it is found at ſex; at a g. at diftan 
from land: It ſeems to be the R dere of 
Willoughby, or the Indian forked- tail. Du Tertre 
| deſcribes it under the name of La Fregate; ſo called 


En obſtinage conteſts wick 


| other marine b 


* 
% +3 


r as they differ from our own, are pro- MANAKIN, BLUE-BACKED, A curious 


little 


1 
| XL V N 


Inmtle bird ſpund in Surinam; the Pipra of Lin- 
nus. Tbe Bill is of a dark brown colour, black 

;ſh at the point the feathers round the baſe of the 
upper mandible of the bill are black; rhe crown | | 
of the- head, 


from eye to eye, is covered with: fine 
red or ſcarlet feathers of a longiſh make, which it 
can etett in the form of a creſt; the back is of a 
fine blue colour; and all the remaining age 
is black, with a ſhining gloſs. The legs and feet 


are duſky, except the outer fides of the legs, which 


are yellow; the exterior and middle toes axe con- 
nected at their bottoms; and the tail conſiſts of 
twelve feathers. 8 Newer 
Manaxini\Rep and Black. This bird has 
2 whitiſh bill: the whole head, neck, breaſt, and 
part of the belly and thighs, are of a fine ſcarlet or 


red colour; the back, wings, and tail, are black, 
with * — gloſs; the lower belly, and the 


covert- rs under the tail, are of a duſky black 


| hue; and the legs and feet are a reddiſh brown. 


The inner covert-feathers of the wings, and the 
inner webs of the quills toward their bottoms, are 
of a pale orange-colour. NR in 

| Manaxin, Cock, PuzPLs-BzxtasTaED; the 
Ampelis Cotinga of Linnæus. This very beau- 


tiful bird, which is a native of Brazil and Terra 


Firma, has a ſnort bill in rv 0m to it's ſize, of 
a black colour, the point of the upper mandible 
jecting a little over the lower. The head, the 
inder part of the neck, the back, the leſſer co- 
verts on the upper ſides of the wings, the rump, 
and the covert-feathers both above and beneath 


the tail, are of a fine blue colour; the quills, and 


the row of coverts above them without-ſide, are 
black, flightly edged with blue; and the inner co- 
verts of. the wings are black, edged with greeniſh 
blue. The tail is compoſed of twelve feathers of 
equal lengths, black above, the exterior feathers 
being lightly edged with blue; and both the tab 

and the quill-feathers are duſky beneath. The 
throat, the fore - part of the neck, and the middle 
of the belly, are of a dark purple colour, beauti- 
fully marked with circular ſcarlet ſpots. A blue 
belt croſſes the breaſt, and immediately below it 
there is a ſcarlet one. The ſides under the wings, 
the thighs, and the lower belly, are of a fine blue 
colour. The legs and feet are blackiſh; and the 


outer toes adhere a little at their bottoms to the 
middle ones. 


. Manaxin, Wrirtz-Facep. This bird is a 


native of Guiana and Terra Firma in South Ame- 
rica. The bill is ſtraight, ſharp-pointed, and 
black ; the. crown of the head, the throat, and the 
fore-part of the head all round the bill, are white; 
and the feathers on the crown are long, narrow, 
and pointed, forming a creſt when ere&. - From 


the hinder part of the head, behind the eyes, and 


round the throat, is extended a black or duſky 
broken line, encircling all the white ſpace on the 
head and throat; part of the neck behind, the up- 
per part of the back, and the wings externally, are 


of a dark blueiſh ath-colour; the inner coverts of 


the wings are cinnamon-coloured; and the quills 
beneath are cinereous. The hinder part of the 
head, the fore-part of the neck, the breaſt, belly, 
rump, tail on both ſides, and covert-feathers both 
above and beneath it, are of a bright cinnamon 
colour. The legs and feet are of a light reddiſh 
yellow hue; the claws are duſky; the feathers 


. above the knees are alſo duſky; and the outer and 


middle toes adhere to each other almoſt to the 
claws. * | | 


Vor. II. 
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- MANATUS, or SEA-COW. A genus of 


MAN 


animals having pinniform fore-legs, and the hind 


parts terminati 


in a tail horizontally flat. 
Mangarus, 


OMMON. This animal, in nature, | 


very nearly approaches the whale.” Like that 
| creature; it brings forth in the water, and ſuckles 


it's young in that element. Like the whale, it is 
deſtit ute of any mode of expreſſing it's pleaſure or 
it's pain; and, like that animal, has an horizontal 
broad tail, without even the rudiments of hind - 
feet. Indeed, what obtain the name of feet, are 
little more than fins, adapted for ſwimming: they 
are never uſed to aſſiſt the animal either in-walk- 
ing or landing; for it never goes aſhore; nor, like 
the ſeal, attempts to climb rocks. | 

The Manatus ſomewhat reſembles the ſeal in 
the ſhape of it's head and body. The fore-legs, 
or h „are ſhort and webbed, much in the ſame 


manner with thoſe of that animal; but have only 
four claws, and theſe too. are proportionably 


ſhorter than thoſe of the ſeal, and placed nearer 


the head; conſequently, they are not adapted to 
aſſiſt it's motions on land: but, in the hinder 


parts, it eſſentially differs from all animals of the 
ſeal kind; the tail being perſectly that of a fiſh, 
and ed like a fan, without even the veſtiges 
of thoſe bones which form the legs and feet of 
the ſeal kind. 17-9 | 
This animal grows to an enormous ſize; and 
Dampier aſſerts, that ſome are twenty-eight feet 
long, and weigh about eight thouſand pounds. 
The ſkin is of a blackiſh colour, very tough and 
hard, and full of 5 like the bark of an 
oak; and on it are ſprinkled a few briſtly hairs, 
about an inch in length. The eyes are exceed- 
ingly ſmall in proportion to'the magnitude of the 
animal. It has no external ears, but only two ori- 
fices, ſcarcely large enough to admit a quill; the 
tongue is pointed, and extremely ſmall; the mouth 
is deſtitute of teeth, but furniſhed with two folid 
white bones, extending the entire length of both 
Jaws, which ſerve inſtead of grinders; the lips are 
double; and near the junction of the two jaws, the 
mouth is full of white tubular briftles, anſwering 
the ſame purpoſe as the laminæ in whales, to pre- 
vent the food from iſſuing out with rhe water. 
The lips are alſo thick-ſet with briſtles, ſerving, 
inſtead of teeth, to cut the ſtrong roots of the ma- 
rine plants, which floating aſhore, point out the 
vicinity of theſe animals. & 

The female produces but one at a time, which 
ſhe graſps in her paws, and holds to her breaſt, 
where it ſticks cloſe, and accompanies her where- 
ever ſhe goes. - | 

The Manatus can: ſcarcely be called amphi- 
bious, as it never entirely leaves the water, onl 
raiſing it's head out of the ſtream in order to reac 
the graſs on it's margin. It ſubſiſts entirely on ve- 
enables; and herbs never ventures far into the 
open ſea, but frequents the edges of the ſhores; 
and chiefly the large rivers of South America, 
where it is often ſeen above two thouſand miles 
from the ocean. It is alſo found in the ſeas of 
Kamtſchatka, where it feeds, in a ſimilar manner, 
on ſuch weeds as grow near the ſhore, At the 
bottoms of ſome of the Indian bays, theſe animals 
are ſeen innocently grazing among turtles, and 
other cruſtaceous fiſhes, neither offering nor ap- 
prehending any inſult. In calm weather, when 
unmoleſted, they keep together in large compa- 
nies near the mouths of rivers; and, during floods, 
they approach ſo cloſe to the land, as even to ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be ſtroked with the hand. 

Theſe animals aſſociate in ſmall families, con- 


X ſiſting 


| | this creature, 
in che Leverian Muſeutnylis- 6x: fer and a half 
long; and it's W circumference is three feet 
— inches: but Dampier meaſured ſeveral in the 
eſt Indies, which were ten or twelve feet long, 
and four or five feet in cirtumſerence; Cluſius 
examined one which was ſixteen” feet long; and 
— amen eney 
cer. | 
This ſpecies chiefly differs from the fornier in 
having a round tail; whereas the other is whale- 
tailed. -'- That fingulat animal called the Sea- 
Feen variery of this om. See 
Arz, Sa. 
| MANBALLA. The Ceyloneſe dame of a g 
elf es of ſerpent; called alſo the canine or-dog- 
I | ſerpent, from ton wh en, Som 
hu 2 lh dogs. 9 2 
when their is 4 t is of a rown colour, beauti= 
on their — informs us, that one of | fully with white. | 
them lived in a lake of Hiſpatijola twenty-five MANDRIL. A ſpecies of baboon or monkey. 
years; was ſo very tame as to come to the margin + MANGABEY. The nes Monkey, 
on being called; and would even ferry people over deſcribed by Buffon. 
on it's to the oppoſite ſhore. The backs _MANGO-FISH the Polynemus Paradiſeus | 
and ſides of theſe creatures are uſually above Wa- | 
ter; and as their ſkins are covered with 'a ſperies 
of lice peculiar to themſelves, great numbers of 
n pereh on their bucks, and 
in 


The Monch ne / a in anna, 5 
ſuppoſed to go with young about a It has 
neither voice hr cry, and makes no { of noiſe 


L Iden ones af China. From under - ſide 
of gills, on on _ ſhoot forth ſeven ſtiff 
| 


| hairy fi > being ſixteen 
* 


Theſe animals remain in the Anievican, and inches long, n 

 Kamtſchatkan ſeas during the whole year; but are two. inches: above theſe; on 2 
. To exceedingly lean in witter, that it is an eaſy Fly, ſharp-fin; and at che beginning of the 
matter to count the number of their tibs.. ly below the gills, there is an 
8 5 A ſingle fin appears on the belly, 


being ſtruck, the united efforts of thirty men de wer and on the back there ae | 
— in order to draw one of them aſhore: 
Som after they have been transfixed, _ 
Will faſten their paws on the rocks, and adhere 
cloſely, as to leave their ſkins behind them before | what darker than the reſt of the 
—_ an be diſengaged. Whenever one of them | Mango-Fiſh, firſt deſcribed by Edwants, 3 is a na- 
k, it's companions: repair to it's aſſiſtance : tive of the Oriental ſeas. 
ſome of them endeavour to overturn the boat, by | + MANGOUSTE, An animal ſo called by 
getting under it; others to break the rope, by Buffon. See ICHNEUMON. . 
preſſing it down; and ſome ſtrike at the harpoon | MANICOUV. See OrossuM. 
- with their tails, in order to force it out, and this MANIS. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, a — of 
expedient ſometimes proves ſucceſsful. hems, in the claſs of mammalia, having no teeth, 
hen expoſed to the ſun, the fat or blubber of a taper extonſile tongue, the mouth narrowed to 
the Manatus, which lies under the ſkin, has a moſt | the ſnout, and the body covered with ſcales. 
delicious ſmell and taſte, and is infinitely prefera- | There are two ſpecies; one with five, and the 
to the fat of any other ſea animal: it has alſo | other with four toes, on the feet. 
this peculiar property, that the heat of the ſun will | Manis, Loxo-Tauzp; the Manis Tetra- 
not render it rancid, nor in the leaſt injure it. In la of Linneus, and the Phatagin of Buffon. 
taſte, it reſembles oil of almonds; and, in all caſes | The back, ſides, and upper part of the tail, of this 
where butter is uſed, it is a moſt excellent ſubſti- | animal, are covered with large ſtrong ſales. The 
tute: any quantity of it may be eaten without the | mouth is ſmall, and deſtitute of teeth; the rongue 
ſmalleſt injury to health, as it. has no other effe& | is long; the noſe is ſlender; and che head is 
than that of keeping the body open. The fat of look. The body, legs, and tail, are guarded 
the tail is of a firmer and harder conſiſtence; and, | by large ſharp-pointed ſtriated ſcales; and the 
vhen boiled, is even more delicate than the former. | throat and belly are covered with hair. The legs 
The fleſb is redder and coarſer than beef; and may | are ſhort; there are four claws on cach foot, one 
be kept ſeveral days, in the warmeſt weather, | of which is very ſmall; and the tail is a little ta- 
without putrifying: it requires a conſiderable | ber. but blunted at che extremity. This creature 
time in boiling, and afterwards taſtes like com- | 1s peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by it's tail, that is con- 
mon beef. The fat of young ones poſſeſſes the fiderabl more than twice the length of it's body, 
flavour of pork, and the lean reſembles veal. | which does not exceed fifteen inches; the tail be- 
Some are of opinion that the fleſh of the Manatus | ing at leaſt three feet four inches long. It. is a 
reſembles that of a turtle; which indeed may be ] native of Africa, and the warm eaſtern latitudes; 
very probable, ſince both animals are found in * and approaches ſo nearly to the genus of lizards, 
fame element, and ſubſiſt on the like food. l as to appear to form a link of the chain of beings 
1 is another ey. of this animal, the which connects the * quadrupeds with _ 
EY | | -. reptile 
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numerous, it is imagined: their fecundity is very 
_—— RR 

_ Manns; Syorr-T arti; the Manis Pentadac- 
tyla of 'Linnzzus; and the Pangolin of Buffon. 
This animal, which is a native of the torrid cli- 
mates of the ancient continent, is of all others the 
beſt protected by nature from external injury, The 
body is three feet long; and the tail is about the 


ſame length; Like the lizard, it has a ſmall head, | 


but no teeth; a long noſe, a thick neck, a lo 


body and tail, ſhort legs; five toes on each foot, an 


cars ener Jon of the human ſpecies, But 
the principal diſtinction of this animal is the ſcaly 
covering Which defends it in all parts, except un- 
der ho thoakde, the lower part of the head and 
neck, the breaſt; the belly, and the inner fide of 
the legs; theſe being covered with a ſmooth ſoft 
ſkin. At all the interſtices between the ſhells of 
this extraotdinary creature ſtrong briſtly hairs are 
ible, yellowiſh towards their roots, and 

a E at their extremities. The ſcales are of 
different ſizes, and a as if ſtuck on the body 
ſomewhat like the leaves of an artichoke, the 


bein 
Geb reſembles horn; and they are exter- 
nally convex, and internally concave. Ts, 
After the Manis has acquired it's full growth, 
it is ſaid that theſe ſcales will reſiſt a muſket«ball : 
it has therefore nothing to apprehend from the ef- 
forrs of any creature but man. On u 
ing danger, it rolls itſelf up, like the hedge-hog, 
preſenting nothing to the aſſailant but the ſh 

edges of it's ſcales. The length of the tail, whic 
might be thought eaſily ſeparable, increaſes the 
creature s ſecurity, by being wrapped round the 
reſt of it's body. The ſhells are fo 3 and 
inted, that pel every animal ; 
Fn ing as a 3 that wounds whe is 
reſiſts. - In you do the tiger, the —_— the 
ther, and the hyzna, attempt to force it; in 
Ty: tread it under mags why roll it about 
with their paws; the Manis remains perfectly ſe- 
cure within, while it's invaders ſuffer for their te- 
merity. Man alone ſeems furniſhed with arms to 
compel it to ſurrender: and accordingly the ne- 
groes, who conſider it's fleſh as a very great deli- 

, beat it to death with very large clubs. 
"oe though formidable in it's appearance, there 
cannot be a more inoffenſive animal than the Ma- 
nis or Pangolin. Were it diſpoſed: to injure 
larger animals, nature has rendered it incapable, 
by denying it teeth : the bony matter which ſup- 
lies the teeth of other animals, is probably ex- 
auſted in this, in ſupplying the ſcales that cover 
it's body; but as it fubfiſts entirely on inſects, na- 
ture has fitted it for that purpoſe in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. Having a long noſe, it may 
naturally be ſuppoſed to have a long tongue alſo; 
but, in order to add to it's length, it is doubled in 
it's mouth, which enables the animal to extend it 
many inches beyond the tip of the noſe: this 
tongue 1s round, very red, and covered with an 
unctuous liquor, which gives it a ſhining hue. As 
ants are the inſefts on which the Manis chiefly 
feeds, when it approaches an ant-hill, it lies down 
near it, concealing it's retreat as much as poſſi- 

ble; and, ſtretching our it's long tongue amon 
the ants, keeps it for ſome time motionleſs. Theſe 
inſects, allured by the ſlimy ſubſtance with which 
it is ſmeared, immediately flock to it in great 
numbers; and when. the Manis ſuppoſes it has 


always towards the tail: the ſubſtance 


a ſufficiency; it withdraws it's tongue, and 
Be myriads of them at a gulp. As all the 
force and cunning of this animal is exerted againſt 
theſe noxious inſects, it is extraordinary that the 
negroes ſhould be ſo eager to kill it; but as theſe 
ſavages purſue their immediate good without be- 
ing ſolicitous about future conſequences, they 
therefore hunt this creature, for the ſake of it's 
| fleſh, with the utmoſt avidity, | 
The Manis chiefly inhabits the moſt obſcure 
parts of the foreſt, and digs itſelf a retreat in the 
clift of ſome rock, where ic brings forth it's 
ung. It is a ſolitary ſpecies, and very rarely to 
be met with. It has no particular cry, but ſome- 
times makes a kind of ſnorting noiſe. 
MANONOETOC. An appellation given by 
the natives of the Philippine Iflands to a ſpecies 
of horned owl common in thoſe climates. 
- MANTIGER, ſometimes called the Tufted 
Ape. This animal, which is very fierce and ſala- 
cious, will ſit on it's rump, and ſupport itſelf 
with a ſtick; and in this attitude will hold a cup, 
and drink out of it. The noſe and head are four- 
teen inches long, the former being of a deep red- 
colour ; the face'is blue, and naked; the eye-brows 
are black; and the ears reſemble thoſe of the hu- 
man race. The top of the head is ornamented 
with an erect tuft of hair, and on the chin is ano- 
ther; there are two ci hae in the upper jaw; 
the fore-feet reſemble hands; the nails on the 
fingers are flat; the thumb of the hind-feet is leſs 
perfect; and the nails are imbricated. The fore- 
part of the body, and the inſide of the legs and 
arms, is naked; the outſide is covered with mot- 
tled brown and olive hair; that on the back is 
duſky; the buttocks are red and bare; and the 
length of the animal, from the-noſe to the rump, 
is feet and upwards. It ſubſiſts wholly on 
fruit and vegetables. | We 
MANTICHORA. A name given by the 
ancient Roman authors to a fierce and terrible 
creature, the knowledge of which they borrowed 
from the Greeks. e have formed the word 
Mantiger on the ſound of the Roman appella- 
tion, though expreſſing a very different ſenſe; and 
ſome of our. zoologiſts figure to us, under this de- 
nomination, a terrible creature, partly from the 
accounts of Pliny exaggerated, and partly from 
their own imaginations, with three rows of teeth, 
and ſuch a figure as no animal ever poſſeſſed. 
The whole hiſtory of this animal ſeems to ori- 
| ginate from the love of the wonderful; and very 
1 probably the Mantichora, properly ſpeaking, was 
no other than one of the larger hyænas, which be- 
ing at firſt imperfectly deſcribed, fiction was added 
to ſupply the deficiency, and at laſt even the ſha- 
dow of truth was loſt. 
MANTLE, DUCAL. A kind of ſhell. See 
Ducal ManTLE. ; 
MANUCMANUC, A Philippine appella- 
tion for a beautiful ſpecies of parrot frequently 
found wild in the woods of that country. It is 
about the ſize of the common parrot, and delight- 
fully variegated with different colours, 
| MANUCODIATA. A name by which ſome 
reſs the birds of paradiſe. 
"MARACANA. A Brazilian bird of the par- 
rot kind, but larger than the common ſpecies. It 
is entirely covered with blueiſh-coloured feathers, 
and is a very common ſpecies. Marcgrave, who 
firſt mentioned this bird, gives us no other de- 
ſcription of it except that it is very fond of fruits. 
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. MARACANA ARARR. A Brazilian bird: but continue ticking 40 the unt till they have ar- 
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mon patrot. It has a long tall Mae the macawy[} MARMOT FISH. See FEM. 

and a black bill of the fame ſhape. The fünf MARMOT TE; che Mus Märmotta of Lin- 
about the eyes is white; and with black nus. This animal is almoſt as large as 4 hare; 
feathers; the head, neck, and are of 4 but is as corpulent as a cat, and has ſhorter legs. 


reen hue; hut the top of the head is of a more 
Rant green, ſomewhat inelining to blueiſn. The 
wings and tail are green above, and blue below, 
with dark blue extremities; and at the riſe of each rr hair; beneath which there is a fine ſhort 
wing there is a red ſpot, with another above the fur, of different ö Ieny browniſh; aſh; 
baſe of he ... Rn Pann ot to Mag mixed with tawny; and legs and the lower | 
MARE. The female of the horſe kind. Sce | wks of the body are reddiſh. - This animal has | 
/ / ERIgY. ."36 - | | four toes: before, and five behind; the length of 
MARECA. A Brazilian ſpecies of 'duck, the body, from the noſe to the tail, is about fix- 
much valued for it's fleſh. It is like the | teen inches; ;and the tail, which js tufted and well 
common European duck:, the head is grey; but | | furniſhed wich hair, is about fix inches long. 
on each ſide there is a beautiful red ſpot, at the in- The Marmotte is chieffy a native of the Alps, 
ſertion of the beak, and a whiteneſs on the lower | though it inhabits Poland, the Ukraine, and Cb 


| It's head ſome what reſembles that of the hare, ex - 
; cept that it's ears are much ſhorter, and almoſt 
concealed by the fur. The body is cloathed with 


part under the eyes. The breaſt and belly are 
cinereous, variegated with black ſpots; the legs 
and feet are black; the tail is grey; and the wings 


neſe I 
more eaſily than other wild animals, and almoſt aa 


attaty. When taken young, it is tamed 


vas any of thoſe which we call domeſtic. 


are elegantly variegated with grey and brown, but | It is taught to dance with facility, to wield a cud- 
in their centres is a large mixture of that gloſſy | gel, and to obey the voice of it's maſter. Like 


green perceptible on the necks of common drakes. 


There is another ſpecies of the Mareca, of a" 


duſky olive brown 


it is mote particularly diſtinguiſhed by the fine 
bright red colour of it's feet. Fee EN 
MARENA. A fiſh of the harengiform kind, 


our on the back, white on 
the throat, and grey on the breaſt and belly; but 


: 
- 


che cat, it has a natural antipathy to dogs; 
and, when it is accuſtomed to the family, and can 
rely on it's maſter's aſſiſtance; it attacks even the 
largeſt maſtiffs. ' From it's ſquat, muſcular ſhape, 
it unites great ſtrength with great agility. It has 
four large cutting · teeth, like all animals of the 
hare kind; but it uſes them to far greater advan-- 


approaching nearly to the nature of the common ¶ tage, ſince, in the they are very for 
ichard; but differing from it in being deſtitute | midable weapons of defence. ben is is — 


of the ſerrated longitudinal line under the belly; 


and that it lives in lakes, not in the ocean. It 
ſeldom exceeds five inches in length: it's back is 
blackiſh; it's ſides are white and filvery; and it's 
ſcales are very looſe, and eaſily ſeparated from it's 


body. It's fleſh is well-taſted, and extremely 


' MARIKINA. An appellation given to a ſpe- 
cies of monkey, having a mane round it's neck, 


and a tuft of hair at the extremity of it's tail, like 


MARIS. A name uſed by Pliny, and other 


ancient Roman writers, to expreſs a large fiſh al- 
lied to the accipenfer or — From the de- 
ſcriptions of theſe authors, there is great reaſon to 
believe that it was the fiſh called Huſo, or Ichthy- 
ocolla, by the moderns, of which iſinglaſs is made. 
Artedr makes this a ſpecies of the accipenſer or 
ſturgeon, and diſtinguiſhes it by the appellation 
of the Accipenſer without tubercles. (a8 

MARIS. A name given by ſome ichthyolo- 
fs to a fiſh commonly called Sonaris; and by 
ome Leucomenides, from it's whitiſh colour, and 


external reſemblance to the fiſh called Mænis and 


Mzna. Like the laſt-mentioned fiſh, it is a ſpe- 


cies of ſparus; and is diſtinguiſhed by- having a | | 
e of ſatisfaction. Indeed, milk is their only 
beverage in a domeſtic ſtate; they ſeldom drink 


black ſpot on each ſide, and the tail and belly- 


fins red. 2k 
'MARITACACA. An appellation ſometimes 


W—— 


It proper 
houſnold furniture; and even to 


of rocks, or the conti 


acquited this art 
bred in the ſame country, _. 


general a very harmleſs, inoffenſive animal; and, 
except in it's enmity to dogs, ſeems to live in 
friendſhip with every creature when unprovoked. 


care is not taken, it is very apt to gnaw 
3 perhaps; it 
to the rat. As it's legs are 


itions; from which ci 
been compared 


very ſhort, and formed ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
bear, ir oſten firs up, and even walks on it's hind 
legs; but with it's fore-paws it feeds itſelf after 


the manner of a ſquirrel. Like all animals of 


the hare kind, it runs moſt ſwiftly up hill: it alfa 


climbs trees with great eaſe; and aſcends the cliſts 
guous walls of houſes. It 
is ludicrouſly ſaid of the Savoyards, who are the 
only b arg) gl of Paris; that they have 

m the Marmotte, which is 


Theſe animals indiſcriminately feed on what- 
ever is preſented to them; fleſh, bread, fruits, 
herbs, roots, pulſe, and inſets; but they are par- 
ticularly fond of milk and butter. Though leſs 
inclined to petty thefts than cats, they are never- 


theleſs watchful in ding admiſſion to dairies, 
| where they lap the milk 


er the manner of cats, 
purring all the while like theſe animals, as ex- 


water; and abſolutely refuſe wine. When pleaſed 


e . . os worm. é¹u . oi 


uſed to expreſs the animal more commonly known | or careſſed, they often yelp like puppies; bur, Ms 
by that of the opoſſum. | when irritated or frightened, they emit a piercing A 
MARMOSE. An animal deſcribed by Buf- | kind of note, extremely grating to the ear. The 75 
fon, greatly reſembling the opoſſum. In fact, it are very cleanly; and, like cats, retire on neceſ- _ 
principally differs in ſize, being conſiderably leſs; | fary occaſions; but their bodies have a diſagree- bt 
and inſtead of a bag to receive it's offspring, it | able ſmell, particularly during the heats of ſum- 2 
has only two longitudinal folds near the thighs, | mer: this communicates a tincture to their fleſh, IG 
within which the young, which are prematurely | which being very fat and firm, would be defire- wh 
brought forth, continue to ſuckle: theſe, when | able food, did not this flavour always predomi- ce 
ſirſt produced, do not exceed the ſize of a bean; | nate. | | * 
Hitherto en 


* 
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this animal which it enjoys in common with many: 


but Hall now particularize one which diſtinguiſhes 


Hitherto we have only deſctibed affections in 


it from all others of this Kind, and indeed from 
every other quadruped except the bat and tlie 


dormouſe ; namely, that of flerping during the 


winter. The Marmotte, though a native of the 


higheſt" mountains, and where the ſnow is never 
wholly diſſolved, nevertheleſs fecms. to feel the 


influence of the cold more than any other animal, 


and has all it's faculties as it were chilled up in 


of life'and motion, for more than half the year, 


deſerves our admiration; and excites our attention 


the brumal ſeaſon. This extraordinary ſuſpenſion | 


to conſider the manner of ſuch a temporary death, 


and the ſubſequent revival. 
The Marmotte, uſually about the end of Sep- 


tember or beginning of October, ſets itſelf to pre- 
re it's habitation for the winter, from which it 

is never ſeen to iſſue till about the beginning or 

middle of April. This animal's little 


Which is formed with great precaution, and fitted 


up with abundant art, is a hole on the fide of a 
to remove the earth any where elſe. At that time 
| they are very fat, and ſome of them weigh above 
in which ſeveral Marmottes can reſide at the ſame | 
time, without injuring each other, or tainting 
the air they breathe. The feet and claws of this 
animal ſeem formed for digging; and, in fact, 
it burrows into the d with amazing facility, | 


mountain, extremely deep, with a ſpacious apart- 
ment at the bottom, ſomewhat longer than broad; 


ſcraping up the earth like a rabbit, and throwing 
back what it has thus looſened behind it. But 
the form of it's hole is ſtill more wonderful: it 
reſembles the letter 'Y; the two branches being 
two openings, which conduct into one channel, 
terminating in the general apartment, that lies at 


the bottom. As the hole is made on the decli- | 


vity of a mountain, there is no part of it level but 


the apartment at the end. One of the branches 


or openings iſſues out, ſloping downwards; and 
this erves as a kind of ſink or drain to the whole 


family, where they depoſit their excrements, and 


where the moiſture of the place is drawn away, 
On the contrary, the other branch ſlopes upwards; 
and this ſerves as the means of ingreſs and egreſs, 
The apartment at the end is very warcnly Yined 
with moſs and hay, of both which ample proviſion 


is laid in during the ſummer. This being a work 


of great labour, it is undertaken in concert: ſome 


cut the fineſt graſs, others gather it, and others 


take their turns in dragging it into the hole. On 


this occaſion, we are told, one of them lies on it's 


back, permits the hay to be heaped on it's belly, 
and keeps it's paws upright, in order to allow 
greater room; and in this manner, lying till on 
it's back, it is dragged by the tail, hay and all, to 
the common retreat. Some aſſign this as a reaſon 
why the hair is generally worn away on their 


: 


backs, as ig uſually the caſe: however, a better 


reaſon may v2 aſſigned, viz. from their continually 
rooting up holes, and paſſing through narrow 


openings. Be this as it may, certain it is that 


they all hve together, and work in common, to 
render their habitation as convenient as poſſible: 
in it they paſs about three-quarters of their lives; 
into it they retire on the approach of a ſtorm; in 


it they continue while it rains; there they remain 
while apprehenſive of danger; never ſtir out, ex- 
cept in fine weather; nor ever venture far from 


home, even in the moſt agreeable ſeaſons. When- 
ever they go abroad, one of them is placed as a 


centinel, fitting on a lofty rock; while the reſt 


Vor. II. 


MAR 
amuſe thitkſelves in; laying along the green 
fields, or ate cployedn 45 15 al and a 
ing hay for their winter's convenience. When- 
ever any egemy, as a man, a dog, ora bird of 
prey, approaches, the truſty centinel apprizes it's 
companions by a kind of whiſtle; on which they 
all make homeward, the centinel himſelf bringing 
But it muſt not be ſuppoſed that this hay is de- 
ſigned for the food of theſe animals: on the Con- 
'trary, it is always found in as great plenty in their 
holes at the end as 85 the beginning of winter; 
and is only ſought for the convenience of their 
lodging, and the advantages of their young. As 
to proviſion, they ſeem Kindly 10 7 by nature 
that, during the winter, they ſhall not want any; 
fo that they make no preparations for food, tho 
. fo diligently employed in fitting up their abode. 
As ſoon as they perceive the firſt approaches of 


. * 


| winter, during which their vital motions are to 


continue ſuſpended, they. labour very diligently to 
cloſe uh the two entrances of their habitation; 
which they effect with ſuch ſolidity, that it is eaſier 


twenty pounds: wy continue ſo for even three 
months more; but by degrees their fleſh begins 
to waſte, and they are uſually very lean at the ex- 
piration of that ſeaſon, 7 R348 
When their retreat is laid open, the whole fa- 


| mily is then diſcovered, each rolled into a ball, 


and covered under the hay. In this ſtate they 
ſeem ſo entirely lifeleſs, that they may be taken 
up, and even killed, without evidencing any great 
| ſenſation of pain; and thoſe who find , Fam in this 
ſituation, generally carry them home, in order to 
breed up the young, and eat the old ones. A 
| gradual and gentle warmth will revive them: but, 
if too haſtily expoſed to the heat of the fire, it 


never fails to prove mortal. | | 
| | Properly ſpeaking, ſays Buffon, theſe animals 
cannot be faid to ſleep during the winter; it ma 

rather be called a torpor or ſtagnation of all their 
faculties: this torpor is produced by the congela- 
tion of their blood, which is naturally much cold- 
er than that of other quadrupeds. . The uſual heat 
of men, and other animals, is about thirty de- 
grees above congelation ; but the heat of theſe is 
not above ten degrees. Indeed, their internal heat 
is ſeldom. greater than that of the temperature of 
the air, which has frequently been tried, by plung- 
ing the ball of the thermometer into the body of 
a living dormouſe, when it never roſe beyond it's 
uſual pitch in air, and ſometimes ſunk above a 
degree. It is not ſurprizing, therefore, that theſe 
animals, whoſe blood is naturally ſo cold, ſhould 
become torpid when the external air is too power- 
ful for the ſmall quantity of heat in their bodies 
yet remaining; and this always happens when the 
thermometer is not more than ten degrees above 
congelation. This coldneſs Buffon has experienced 
in the blood of the bat, the hedge-hog, and the 
dormouſe; and with great propriety he extends 
the analogy to the Marmotte, which, like them, 
lies torpid during the winter. This torpid ſtate 
continues as long as the action which produces it; 
and it is very probable that it might be projonged 
by artificial means: if, for inſtance, the animal 
were rolled up in wool, and placed in a cold cel- 
lar, it would remain perhaps a whole year in it's 
ſtate of inſenſibility. However, when the heat of 
the air exceeds ten degrees, theſe creatures are ob- 


ſerved 


5 
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of temperature, they do not become torpid, but eat 
and Veep like other quadrupeds. Hence we may 
form ſome conception of the ſtate in which. they 
remain during the winter. As in ſome diſorders, | 
where the circulation is extremely languid, the ap- 
petite is diminiſhed in proportion; ſo in theſe, 
the blood ſcarcely flowing, or only through the 
veſſels, they require no nouriſhment to re- 
pair what is loſt by it's permeations, They are ob- 
ferved indeed, by flow degrees, to become leaner. 
in proportion to the flow attrition of their fluids; , 
but this is not perceptible till after the expiration 
of ſome months. Man is oſten known to derive 
nouriſhment from the ambient air; and theſe ani- 
mals alſo may in ſome meaſure be ſupplied in the 
ſame manner; arid having ſufficient motion in 
their fluids to keep them from putrefaction, and 
juſt nouriſhment, enough to ſupply the waſte of 
their languid circulation, they retain a kind of 
exiſtence between life and fleep. Ih Sad 
© Marmottes produce but once a year, and uſu - 
ally bring forth three or four at a time. They 
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They lie torpid during the 
kept tame in the ſtove - warmed rooms of the coun- 


which their commodious ſubterraneous retreats 


would afford, in cold nights they ſeek for ſhelter 
in the very beds of the inhabitants. Se 


lender body, and a very ſhort tail; and it's colour 


| ſpeedily arrive at maturity; conſequently, the ex- 
tent of their lives is pretty limited, ſeldom exceed- 
ing nine or ten years: ſo that the ſpecies is neither 
numerous nor widely diffuſed. © 
MaxMorrz, MARYLAND; the Mus Minax of 
Linnzus. This animal is about the ſize of a rab- 
bit; and, in moſt particulars, greatly reſembles the 
common or Alpine Marmotte, except in having a 
blueiſh ſour and a longer tail. It is found in 
Virginia, Pennſylvania, and the Bahama Iſlands : 
it lives on the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, and 
other vegetable productions; and, during win- 
ter, it ſleeps under the hollow roots of trees, It's 
fleſh, which is eſteemed excellent, taſtes ſome- 
what like that of a pig. When ſurprized, it makes 
a very precipitate retreat to it's hole. We have no 
certain information whether this animal ſleeps 
during winter in the climate of the Bahama Iſles, 


— 


* 


ManxMorrz, Questc; the Mus Empetra of 
Pallas. This ſpecies has ſhort round ears, a 


MM. 


blunt noſe, full cheeks, and a duſky face. The 
at the bottom, black in 


hair on the back is grey 
the middle, and whitiſh at the tips; and the bell 
and legs are of an orange colour, The toes, whic 
are black, naked, and divided to their origin, are 
four in number, beſides the rudiments of another 
on the fore feet, and five on thoſe behind. The 
tail is ſhort and duſky; and the body is ſomewhat 
larger than that of the rabbit. This creature in- 
habits Hudſon's Bay and Canada. 


las. The length of this ſpecies, from the noſe to 


the tail, is about ſixteen inches; and the tail is 
about five inches long. The ears, which are ſmall, |. 


thick, and oval, are covered with greyiſh white 
down, except the edges, which are fringed with 
longiſh hairs; and the eyes are ſmall. The upper 
art of the body is greyiſh, intermixed with long 
black or duſky hairs tipt with grey' and the throat 
is ruſt-coloured. ' The reſt of the body, and the 
inſides of the limbs, are of a yellowiſh ruſt-colour; 
on the fore feet there are four toes, beſides a ſhort 
thumb furniſhed with a ſtrong claw; and the hind 
feet have five toes. _— 

Theſe animals inhabit the high but milder and 
ſunny ſides of mountainous countries abounding 
with looſe rocks arid ſtones: they are found in Po- 
land, and the South-of Ruſſia, among the Carpa- 
thian Hills ; they ſwarm in the Ukraine, about the 
Boriſthenes, in the ſouthern deſart of Great Tar- 


| namented with the furs of theſe animals; and even 
| excellently adapted for that purpo 


che hind part of the former there is a white;ſpot. - 


| lation of the opoſſum. The peculiar diſtinction 
MaRrmMoTTE, UKRAINE; the Arctomys of Pal- 
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rp, and in the Alcaic mountains. eaſt of the Irtis.. 
winter, except when 


1 
- 


try: and even then finding a defect of that warmth 


MaxzxmoTrTE, EAxtxss; the Mus Citellusof Lin- 
næus. This animal has no external ears, but only 
a ſmall orifice on each ſide of the head, for the 
admitrance of found ; it has a blunt noſe, a long 


is a dark grey, or a yellowiſh brown, There is 
pr _ of this ipecies, which differs a little 
in colour; the upper part of it's. being grey, 
with ſome red — theckled A e | 
Theſe varieties inhabit Bohemia, Auſtria, Hun- 
gary, and all that tract of country lying between 
the Wolga and India. They burrow, and form 
magazines of corn and nuts; fit on their poſte- 
riors while they cat, like ſquirrels; and generally 
bring forth from five to eight young. They are 
both herbivorous and carnivorous animals, feed- 
ing on plants, and deſtroying the young of ſmall 
birds and the leſſer ſpecies of mice. 

The Bohemian ladies formerly wore cloaks or- 


at this time they are uſed for linings, and appear 
e. 


Makkorrz, TailLess. . This ſpecies, which 
is a native of Hudſon's Bay, has ſhort ears; it's 
head and body are of a cinereous brown colour, 
the ends of the hairs being white; in it's upper jaw 
there are two cutting-teeth, and four below; and 
it has no tail. 5 | 

 MaxmorTrTs, Cayz, This animal has two very 
long fore-teeth, bare, ſharp, and pointing down- 
wards; and thoſe of the lower jaw point out ho- 
rizontally, and are incapable of being covered by 
the lips. The head and cheeks are black; and on 


The body is of a cinereous brown hue, but 
lighteſt on the belly; it has no external ears; and 
the tail 1s ſhort. | 
This animal is found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Africa; and ſeems to be of that kind mentioned 
by De la Caille. a 

MARSUIN. An appellation ſometimes given 
to the phocæna, or porpeſs; a fiſn frequently con- 
founded with the dolphin. 

MARSUPIALE. A name given by Tyſon 
to the creature commonly known under the appel- 


of this animal from all others conſiſts in it's having 

a pouch under it's belly, into which it receives it's 

young in time of danger. 

MARTEAU. An appellation given by 
French naturaliſts to a peculiar ſpecies of oyſter, 
called alſo Malleum by others. This is one of the 
moſt curious ſhells in nature: it's figure reſembles 

a hammer with a very long head; it's body, which 
is of a moderate thickneſs, has two long arms; 
and it's colour is browniſh, with a beautiful tinge 
of violet blue. „ 

MARTICHORA. A name given by the an- 
cient Greeks to the animal called alſo Mantichora, 
and Mantiger. 

MARTIN. the Muſtela Martes of Linnæus. 
An animal of the weaſel kind; of which there are 
two varieties, ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the beech, or common Martin; and the 
pine, or yellow-breaſted Martin, | 


This creature is generally about eighteen inches 
long 
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lbng from the noſe to the tail; and the tail is 
about ten inches more. Ir differs from the pole- 
cat in being ſome inches longer; it's tail alſo is 
longer in proportion, and very buſhy at the ex- 

tremity; it's noſe is more flat; it's cry is ſharper 
and more piercing; it's colours are more elegant; 
and, what ſtill increaſes it's beauty, it's ſcent is by 
no means offenſive, but rather conſidered as a 
moſt grateful perfume. In ſhort, the Martin is 
the moſt beautiful of all Britiſh beaſts of prey: the 
head is ſmall, and elegantly formed; the eyes are 
lively; the ears are broad, rounded, and open; 
the back, ſides, and tail, are covered with a fine 
thick downy fur, with longer hair intermixed, 
the roots of which'are cinereous, the middle bright 
cheſnut, and the tips black; the head is brown, 
| with a reddiſh caſt; the legs, and the upper ſides of 
the feet, are of a chocolate colour; and the under 
ſides are covered with a thick down, like that of 


the body. The feet are broad; the claws are large 


and ſharp, and extremely well adapted for the pur- 
ſe of climbing; bur, as in all others of the 
weaſel kind, incapable of ws ſneathed. The 
throat and breaſt are white; the belly is of the 
ſame colour with the back, except that it is rather 
paler; and the hair on the tail is very long, eſpe- 
cally at it's inſertion. 8 
The other variety of this animal, commonly 
called the Yellow-breaſted Martin, differs not eſ- 
ſenrially from the former, except that it has a yel- 
low breaſt, whereas the other has a white one: the 
colour of the body alſo is darker; and, as it lives 
more in woods than the former, it's fur is more 
beautiful and gloſſy, and conſequently more va- 
luable. Buffon calls the former variety the Fouine, 
the latter the Martin; and he ſuppoſes them to 
be a diſtin& ſpecies: but as they differ only in 
a few ſhades 1 it ſeems totally needleſs to 
confound the hiſtory of nature with ſuch trivial 
diſcriminations. 

The Martin diſplays much grace and agility in 
all it's motions; and there are few animals in our 
woods that will dare to encounter it. It eafily 
vanquiſhes quadrupeds much _— to it in 
magnitude: the hare, the ſheep, and even the wild- 
cat itfelf, though ſtronger, is not a match for the 
Martin; and though carnivorous animals ſeldom 
ſhew any deſire of engaging each other, the wild- 
cat and the Martin are ſuch inveterate enemies, 
that they ſeldom meet without a combat. - Geſner 
mentions one which he domeſticated, that was ex- 
tremely playful and pretty. It viſited the neigh- 
bouring houſes, and always returned home when 
hungry : 1t was particularly attached to a dog with 

which it was bred up; and uſed to play with it 
after the manner of a cat, lying on it's back, and 
biting without injury or anger. Buffon likewiſe 
informs us, that he kept a tame Martin, though 
neither ſo tractable nor ſo ſocial as the former: it 
was indeed diveſted of it's ferocity, but continued 
without attachment; and was ſtill fo wild, as ne- 
ceſſarily to be confined by a chain. Whenever a 
cat appeared, it prepared for a combat; and if any 
poultry came within it's reach, it darted on them 
with avidity. Though tied by the middle of it's 
body, it frequently eſcaped. At firſt, it returned 
after an abſence of a few hours, but without ſeem- 
ing to be ſatisfied, and as if it's only motive was 


food; the ſecond time it continued longer abroad; 


and, the third, returned no more. It was a fe- 
male; and, at the time of it's final departure, was 


hd 


about eighteen months old, It fed on whatever | 


MAR 
was preſented to it, except fallad or Herbs; arid 
it was rernarkably fond of honey. It drank often, 


and ſometimes ſlept for two days ficeeffively; and, 
in like manner, often continued two or three days 


without ſleep. Before it compoſed itſelf to reſt, 
it drew itſelf up into a raund figure, and hid it's 
head, covering it with it's tail. When awake, it 
ſeemed perpetually agirated ; and evinced the moſt 
predatory diſpoſition when any animal it;could 
overpower chanced to corne in it's way. 
France abounds more in both varieties of the 


Martin than Britain: however, we have both 


kinds, though not very plentifully. The white- 


breaſted or common Martin draws near to houſes 


and villages, in order to commit it's petty ravages 


among the ſheep and poultry, The other variety 


frequents the woods, where it leads a very ſavage 
life, building it's neſt on the tops of trees, and 
ſubſiſting entirely on ſuch animals as are perſectly 


wild like itſelf. On the approach of night, it uſu- 
ally quits it's ſolitude in queſt of prey, hunting 


after ſquirrels, rats, and rabbits: it alſo deſtroys 
great numbers of birds, robs their neſts of the young 
and eggs, and frequently removes the latter to 
it's own, without in the leaſt injuring their ſhells. 

Whenever the Martin' finds itſelf purſued 'by 
dogs, (for which purpoſe there is a peculiar 
breed) it inſtantly makes for it's retreat, which is 
generally in the hollow of ſome tree, towards the 
top, and which it is impoſſible to reach without 


cutting down the trunk. It's neſt is generally the - 


original tenement of the = _— on which that lit- 
tle animal beſtowed abundant pains; but the Mar- 
tin having diſpoſſeſſed and killed the proprietor, 
immediately enlarges it's dimenſions, improves 


the ſoftneſs of the bed, and there brings forth it's 


young. It's litter ſeldom exceeds three or four 
at a time; and their eyes are at firſt cloſed, but 
in a ſhort time they arrive at a ſtate of perfection. 


To compenſate for her deficiency of milk, the Mar- 


tin brings her brood eggs and birds, accuſtoming 
them from the beginning to rapine and carnage. 
When ſhe conducts them from the neſt into the 
woods, the birds ſpeedily recognize their ene- 
mies, and attend them with every indication of 
alarm and animoſity ; and wherever the Martin 


proceeds with her cubs, a flock of ſmall birds is 


obſerved to threaten and inſult her, alarming every 


| thicket, and frequently directing the hunter in his 


purſuit. ti 

Theſe animals are much more numerous in 
North America than in any part of Europe. 
They are alſo found in all the northern parts of 
the world, from Siberia to China and Canada. 
In every country they are hunted for their furs, 
which are very valuable, particularly if procured 
at the beginning of winter; and many thouſands 
of their ſkins are annually imported into England 
from Canada and Hudſon's Bay. 

MARTIN. The name alſo of a bird of the 
ſwallow kind; the Hirundo Urbica of Linnæus. 
This bird 1s inferior to the ſwallow in ſize, and 
it's tail is leſs forked. The head, and the upper 
part of the body, except the rump, are black, 
gloſſed with blue; the breaſt, belly, and rump, 
are white; and the feet are covered with a ſhort 
white down. It forms it's neſt under the eaves 
of houſes, with the ſame materials, and in the 
fame form, as the houſe-ſwallow; except that it 
covers it above, leaving only a ſmall hole for it's 
admiſſion. During the period that the young 
brood continue in the neſt, -the old one feeds 

| them, 
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reps be ng; en it, 5 feeds them while on 


Wing, by a Ty quick. and, almoſt im 
tible, motion, Lol e the ſwallow, this bird diſap- 
Paus in winter, a and moſt probably eke the ſame 


e Sand; the Hirundo Riparia of Lin- 


is ſpecies is the leaſt of the ſwallow | 
ge wie he frquens this iſland, The head, and | 


r part, of the body, are mouſe- 

8 To throat is white, encircled. with a 

ouſe-coloured ring; the belly is white; and the 
fe 1 ſmooth and black. 


15 0008 Martin builds in the chinks of fand- 


the banks of rivers; penetrating ſome ' 


© | below. the ſurface, and making it's way 
through. the ſoil in a wonderful manner with. it's 
feet, claws, and bill. 
hay and ſtraw, and lined with feathers, The eggs 
are white, and commonly five or fix in number. 

MARTINAZZO. A ſpecies of water-fowl 
of the larus or gull kind; the Larus Nævius of 
Linnea 209 commonly known in 'Engliſh by 


the waggel, or the great grey gu 


83 Tha b bird uſually weighs from three to four 


pounds, It is entirely of * mottled colour, com- 

poſed of brown, gre white; but is much 
Gate on the bac [Rn on the belly. The back 
and wing-feathers are all brown in the middle, and 
grey at the edges; but thoſe of the pimp are 
chiefly white; and the legs are of a dull dirty 
white hue, 

It is pretended by ſome that this gull will ſwal- 
low. the ſmaller lari, and perſecute and terrify 
them till they void their half-digeſted excrements, 
which, he afterwards picks up, eſteeming them 
preferable to freſh food : and ence he has ſome- 
times received the appellation of the dung-hunter. 
— MARTINO. PESCATORE. An appella- 
tion given by Salvian, and ſome other ichthy- 
ologiſts, to the Rana Piſcatrix of authors, the Lo- 
phius of Artedi. 

MARTIORA, or MARTICORA. A name 
by which the ancient. Greeks expreſſed the Man- 
tichora of the Romans. See ManTiGtR. 

MASARINO, A . appellation for 
the bird more commonly known by it's Brazilian 
name Curicaca. It is of the Wy kind, ang ap- 
proaches to the ſize of the gooſe. | 

MASON BEE. See BER, Mason. Wh) 

MASTIFF-DOG. A ſpecies of the canine 


tribe, of vaſt ſize and ſtrength, and a very loud 


barker. 

Great Britain was anciently ſo famous for it's 
Maſtiffs, that the Roman emperors had an officer 
reſident in this iſland, whoſe ſole buſineſs conſiſted 
in breeding and tranſmitting from hence to the 
Amphitheatre ſuch as would prove equal to the 
combats of the place. Strabo informs us, that the 
Maſtiffs of Britam were trained up to battle, and 
uſed by the Gavls in their wars. 

MATKNELTZEL. The name of a bird 
approaching to the ſnipe kind, called by Geſner 
Gallinula Erythra; and by the common people of 
Germany, Mattkern. It is entirely of a reddiſh 
colour, except the belly, which is white; but 
on the back the tinge is more duſky, and varie- 
gated with black ſpots. This bird frequents 


watery places; and is common in Italy and Ger- 
many. 


' MATTAGESS. An Engliſh appellation for | 


the gen ſpecies of the lanius, or hutcher-bird. 


g by her clays 90 the outfde; but, 


El 


| 


The neſt is compoſed of 


| the back. 


inches: it's head is very broad, and covered with 
+ a ſhelly cruſt; and it's fleſh is wckoned extremely: 1 


In 


This word is borrowed from the Savoyards, a 


ſignifies the Murdering Pye; a term. that has been. 
ep-. given it frorm it's ſavage diſpoſition, and from it's 
reſemblance to the magpye in the ſhape of it's. 


tail. See RuTcnutr-Binp. - , 
MATUTITUI. 


ſtarling.. Cre CURIDAGA. - | 


MATURA UE. An American fiſh of the 


| harengiform, kind, having only one ſhort fin on 
It ſeldom exceeds the length of. four 


| well taſted, It is found only in lakes. 
MAUCAUCO. A diſtin®t genus of animals 


of the lemur tribe, in the Linnzan diſtribution of, 
nature, with {ix cutting and two canine teeth in 


each Jaw, a ſharp-pointed viſage like that of tbe 
fox, and feet formed like a hand. There are ſe- 


veral ſpecies. 
Mavcavco, Rixo-Tail; &f Lenin Catth of 


Linnæus. This is a beautiful little animal, about 
the ſize of a cat; but the body and limbs are more 


lender, and of a longer make; and it's hind-legs 
are much longer than the fore ones. The tail, 
which is double the length of the body, is co- 


vered with fur, and alternately marked with broad 
| . of black and white. 
pally 


But, what is princi- 
remarkable, is the extraordi 


ſpace, The end of the noſe is black; the face is. 
white; the ears are ere&; the head is covered with: 


dark cinereous hair; that of. the back 2 ſides is 


of a reddiſh colour; and all of it is lofly, 
and delicate, ſmooth to the touch, and 43 


the pile of velvet. When it lleeps, i it brings 1 it 5 


noſe to it's belly, and it's tail over it's head. 
This animal, which is a native of Madagaſcar 
and the neighbouring iſlands, is extremely gentle; 


and though it reſembles the monkey in many re- 


ſpects, it neither poſſeſſes malicious nor miſchiev- 
ous habits. Like the monkey, however, it is per- 


petually in motion; and, like all four-handed ani- 
mals, moves in an oblique direction. It is ex- 
ceedingly cleanly; has a feeble cry; and, when 


young, is eaſily tamed, In a wild ſtate, it is a 


gregarious animal, aſſociating in flocks of thirty 
| or forty. 


Mavcavco, TALLESS; the Lemur Ecauda- 
tus of Linnæus. This ſpecies, which inhabits 
Ceylon and Bengal, lives in the woods, where : 
feeds on fruits; 1s particularly fond of eggs; an 
will greedily devour ſmall birds, In it 8 ** 
lence and inaQtivity, it reſembles the ſloth, creep- 


ing ſlowly along the ground, and uttering a — 


tive noiſe. It has a ſmall head, and a 
pointed noſe; it's eyes are ' ſurrounded with a black 


circle, and between them there is a white ſpace. 


A dark ferruginous line, bifurcated on the fore- 
head, runs from the top of the head along the 
middle of the back to the rump. The ears are- 
ſmall; the toes are naked, and the e nails flat. The 


| length of the body, from the noſe to the rump, is 


ſixteen inches. It is covered with ſhort, ſoft, and 
ſilky aſh-coloured and reddiſh fur. 


Mavcauco, WooiLy; the Lemur Mongooz 


of Linnæus. This animal, which inhabirs Ma- 
dagaſcar and the adjacent iſles, i is about the ſize of 
a ſmall cat; and has a ſoft, gloſſy, thick fur, a 

little curled or waved, of a deep browniſh aſn- 
colour, The eyes are large, and encircled with 


an orange-coloured ring; and the tail, which is 


very 


A Brazilian bod of oe. tive. 
| dus ot thruſh kind, about the ſize of the common 


nary ſize of the 
eyes, which ate ſurrounded with a broad black 
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very tone, is of ont Unterm colour. The bieat | MEDUSA. A genus of inſects of the onde 


and belly are white; the hands and feet are duſky 


inner toe of the hinder foot, are flat. 

Theſe animals, which are of various colours, 
ſometimes have white or yellow paws, and faces 
wholly brown or black. They fleep in trees; 


live on fruits; are very ſportive, good-natured, and |. 


delicate; and their actions indicate a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to the monkey kind. 1 


Caudatus Ni 
conſiderably 
much lo 
the other ſpecies b hair round the neck ſtand- 
ing out like a ruff. It alſo differs in it's diſpoſi- 
tion, which is fierce and ſavage; and it makes 
ſuch a loud noiſe in the woods, that the voices of 
two may be readily miſtaken for thoſe of a large 
troop. The colour of the whole animal is gene- 
rally black; though ſometimes there are varieties, 
white ſpotted with black. The irides are orange- 
coloured; and the tail is very long. 
This creature inhabits — and though 
naturally fierce, may be eaſily domeſticated when 
ung. 
e LiIrrIE. This curious ſpecies 
ſeems to be the rat of Madagaſcar, deſcribed by 
Buffon. It is ſomewhat leſs than the black rat; 
it's head is rounded; it's noſe is ſharp; and it's 
whiſkers are long. There are two canine teeth 
in each jaw, four cutting ones in the upper, and 
fix in the lower. The ears are large, roundiſh, 
naked, and membranaceous; and the eyes are very 
large and full. The tail, which is hairy, is about 
the length of the body; the upper part of the 
| body is cinereous, the lower being white; and the 
ſpace round the eyes is dark. 
This animal is ſuppoſed to live in palm-trees, 
and to feed on fruits. It holds it's food with it's 
fore-feet like the ſquirrel, is extremely lively, and 
rolls itſelf up in a ball when it ſleeps. 
- Mavcavco, FLyincG; the Lemur Volans of 
Linnzus. This creature has a long head, a ſmall 
mouth and teeth, and little round ears. From 
the neck to the hands, and from the hands to the 
hinder feet, extends a broad ſkin, like that of the 
flying ſquirrel; and the ſame ſkin is alſo conti- 
nued from the hinder feet to.the extremity of the 
tail, which is included in it. The body, and the 
external of this ſkin, are covered with ſoft 
hair, hoary, or black and aſh-coloured; and the 
legs are cloathed with ſoft yellow down. On each 
foot are five toes; the claws of which being ſlen- 
der, ſharp, and crooked, enable the creature to 
adhere very firmly to whatever it faſtens on. 
This animal is about three feet in length; and 
is tail, which is very ſlender, is a ſpan long. It 
is a native of the Molucca iſlands, and the Philip- 


of Linnzus. This animal is 


pines, where it feeds on fruits. It is certainly | 


2 very diſtinct ſpecies from the bat and the flying 
ſquirrel; but, from the ignorance of the form of 
it's teeth, it's genus is ſomewhat doubtful, though 
placed among the Maucaucos on the authority of 
Linnzus. 
MAVIS. The common appellation of the 

ſong-thruſh, or throſtle. 

 MAUROUSE. A creature of the'deer kind, 
mentioned by Joſſelyn; and apparently ſynony- 


mous with the Dama Virginiana of Ray: this, | 


however, is by no means certain, the deſcription 
of that naturaliſt being very imperfect. 
VL. 0 


than a cat, and it's hair is 
It may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from 


4 


| of gymnarthria, I 
and naked; and all the nails, except that on the 


mals are ſometimes 


the ſurface of the ſea; and they are ſaid to conſti- 
Mavcavco, BrAcx ox Ruxyrtr; the Lemur 


; 


that the callais, or turquoiſe, was fou 


| blueiſh caſt 3 and the ſi 


to a peculiar ſpecies of beetle, 


body of the Meduſa is 


an orbiculated convex figure, of a gelatinous ſub- 


ſtance, and deſtitute of hair; and rhe tentacula, or 
plicz, which ſupply their place, are ſituated in the 
centre of the under the animal. Natura- 
liſts have deſcribed hs genus under the name of 
urtica marina, and pulmo marina. Theſe ani- 
ſwimming in cluſters on 


tute the principal nouriſhment of the whale. 
There are various ſpecies of the Meduſa ;\ but 
the moſt remarkable was that diſcovered by Mr. 


Banks, on his paſſage from Madeira to Rio de Ja- 
neiro; which, when brought on board by means of 


the caſting-net, had the appearance of metal yio- 
lently heated, and ee. a White light. With 


theſe animals were taken ſmall crabs, of three dif- 


ferent ſpecies, entirely new, each of which yielded 
as much light as the glow- worm, though the crea- 
ture was leſs by nine-tenths. Theſe luminous 
animals gave that appearance to the ſea which has 
been mentioned by many navigators, and for which 
various reaſons have been aſſigned: it appeared to 


emit flaſhes of light, exactly reſembling thoſe of 


lightning; and ſo frequent, that ſeveral were viſi- 
ble at the ſame moment. 
 MELANCHORYPHUS. A bird ſo called 
by the ancients, in the neſt of which they tell us 
The 
whole ſeems to be a very ridiculous ſtory, and to 
be entirely founded on the reſemblance of colour 
between that ſtone and the eggs of this bird, 
which is generally ſuppoſed to have been the 
black-cap. | 
MELANURUS. A fiſh commonly caught 
in the Mediterranean; and ſometimes, though 
ſeldom, in the Britiſh ſeas; called by ſome writers 
occulata and occhiata. The body is ob and 
rounded ; the back is ſlightly prominent, and of a 
are of a ſilvery white, 
variegated with duſky tranſverſe ſtreaks, It ſel- 
dom exceeds five or ſix inches in length; and it's 
tail has a remarkable black ſpot on it, whence it 
receives it's preſent name. WMS ao 
MELAONES. A term ufed by ſame writers 
to expreſs a. kind of worm found in meadows 
about the month of May; which, when. bruiſed; 
emits a moſt | 
given by ſome to a ſpecies of beetle, 
MELEAGRIS. See Tuxxty., 
MELEAGRIS NUMIDA. See Guinz4 
Hen. | 
MELES. An appellation, ſometimes uſed to 
ngnify the badger. | 
MELET. A name given by ichthyologiſts 


to a ſmall tranſparent ſea-fiſh; called by ſome au- 


thors heſpetus and anguilla; and, by others, athe- 
rina. Are 
MELLITTA. A genus of the echini marini 
of the general claſs of the placentæ; the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of which are, that the ſhells 
are plain and flatted, their edges arched and waved, 
and the ſuperficies marked with two or more ob- 
long apertures, reaching to the baſe, There are 
two known ſpecies of this genus; a ſmooth one 
with a circular vertex; and a ſcutellated kind, re- 
ſembling the ſhell of the tortoiſe, and having a 
ntagonal vertex. . | BY 
MELOLANTHUS. An 2 given 
ound in all parts 
of Britain, and in many other countries, among 
trees 


agreeable ſmell. This name is alſo 


he 
— 


west by 


in the ſouth-weſt part ) 
and, carried on their way by the wind, they ſoon 
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trees and © The French denominate it abe 
Hbanneton; in England it is known by, the 


names of cock-chaffer, dorr, and ſeveral others, 
given to this 
Ariſtotle; and it ſeems to be derived 


The name Melolanthus. was firſt 


from it's 9 on the bloſſotms of the crab or 
wild apple. 


y very injurious to every ſpecies of vegeta- 


| ble production, by working under ground. In 


Ireland, ſuch numbers have ſometimes appeared in 
the winged ſtate, that they have obtained the name 
of locuſts from the vulgar. The firſt time they 
viſited that iſland in ſuch numbers, of which we 
have any account, was in 1688: they then [es ane 

of the county of Galway; 


ſpread over the interior parts of that. county, and 
were ſeen where in inconceivable quantities. 


They uſually remained quiet in the day-time; but 
were ſeen covering the leaves and branches of trees 


and hedges, and in many places hangi * 


uſters, after the manner of when 


ious k | 
— Immediately after ſun-ſet, they left 
the hedges; and taking wing, collected in bodies, 


making a confuſed humming noiſe like that of 
diſtant drums. They ſometimes formed them- 
ſelves into ſuch large bodies, as to darken the very 


air for three or four miles ſquare. At other times, 
they flew ſo very low, that it was ſcarcely —4 
ble for a ; 


rſon to make his way through 
and, by ſtriking againſt the faces and necks of 
women and children, they left very diſagreeable 
marks behind them. This, however, was but a 
trifling inconvenience, when compared with the 
iſchief they did in the fields, for they ſoon ſtript 
the trees oſ their leaves, and deſtroyed every mark 
of verdure. ; | 


' MERGANSER. A large water-fowl, called 


alſo the gooſander, and by ſome the harle. In the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, it is the Mergus Merganſer. 
The bill of the male is about three inches lon 

narrow, and finely ſerrated; the colour of the bill, 


as well as of the irides, is red; the head is large, 


and the feathers on the hind-part are long, looſe, 
and of a black colour beautifully gloſſed with 
; the upper part of the neck is of the ſame 

ue; the lower part, and the under- ſide of the 
body, are 1 the upper part of the 
back and the inner ſcapulars are black; and the 


lower part of the back and the tail are aſn- coloured. 


The tail conſiſts of eighteen feathers; the greater 
uill-feathers are black, the leſſer being white, and 
me of them edged with black; the coverts at the 


grubs of theſe beetles are fre- 


„ "I 7 hs. tt 


inſertion ofthe bon are black, the reſt being white; 


and the legs are of a deep orange-colour. The 

female of this ſpecies 1s called the dun-diver. 
Theſe birds frequent our rivers and lakes, 3 52 

cially in ſevere winters. During the ſummer ſe 


ſon, they retire far north, for the purpoſe of breed- 


ing; and are never ſeen in the ſouthern parts of 


Great Britain. They live almoſt entirely on fiſh; 
which communicates ſuch a rankneſs to their 
feſb, that it is ſcarcely eatable. | 
MERGUS. A diſtinct genus of birds of the 
order of anſeres in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this genus is, that 


the beak is ſomewhat cylindric, and has a crooked 


point. But, according to Ray, the characters are 
theſe: the feet are webbed, the three fore-toes be- 
ing connected by a membrane, but the hinder one 
looſe; and the beak is narrow, hooked at the 


ing 
c ” 
extremity, and ſerrated. There are ſeveral ſpecies 
belonging to this genus. 
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- MERGUS CIRRATUS MINOR... An ap- 
apo Negro, a * 
prog of, duck, called in Engliſh the tufted 
auc i I. \. 5 W_ | 


. MERLANGUS. . A name given by Bello- 
nius, and ſome other writers, to a {mall ſpecies of 
Whiting, the Aſellus Mollis; called by the Vene- 
tians Mollo, and by ſome nations the Capelon. 
MERLAN US. A name by which ſome ich- 


thyologiſts have expreſſed the common whiting, 


the aſellus mollis five albus. | | 
MERLIN. A bird of the falcon kind; called 
alſo Zſaton, Smerlus, and Merlina. The Mer- 
lin does not breed in this iſland, but migrates here 
in October, about the time that the hobby diſap- 
„It flies low, and is often ſeen ſkimmi | 

one ſide of a hedge to the other in ſearch of 
prey: It's length is about twelve inches, and it's 
eadth twenty-five. The bill is of a blueiſh lead- 
colour; the irides are very dark, almoſt black; 
the head is ferruginous; and each feather is marked 
with a blueiſh black ſtreak along the ſhaft. - The 
back and wings are of a deep blueiſh aſh-colour, 
adorned with ferruginous ſtreaks and ſpots, and 
edged with the ſame; and the quill-feathers are 


| almoſt black, marked with reddiſh oval ſpots. 


The tail is five inches long, croſſed with alternate 
bars of duſky and reddiſh clay- colour; the breaſt 
and belly are of a yellowiſh white hue, marked 
with oblong brown ſpots pointing downwards; 
and the legs are yellow. | 
This bird was formerly uſed in hawking; and 
though ſmall, is inferior tonone. It was alſo em- 
1 in taking partridges, which it commonly 
killed by a ſingle ſtroke on the neck. . 
MERLUCIUS; the Gadus Merlucius of Lin- 
nzus. A claſſical appellation for the hake, called 
alſo the aſellus alter. It is a pretty large fiſhy 
ſometimes meaſuring upwards of two feet: it re- 
ſembles the pike in figure; and hence it's name 
Merluctus, quaſi maris lucius, the ſea-pike. The 
back is of a pale greyiſh hue, and the belly adi 
white; . the head 1s Fat and broad; the mouth 1s 
very wide; and the teeth are long and ſharp, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the lower jaw. The ſcales are 
ſmall; and the tail is even at the extremity. | 
The Merlucivs, or hake, is caught in the Eng- 
liſn and other ſeas; but being a coarſe ſiſh, it is 


| ſeldom admitted to the tables of the opulent, either 


freſh or ſalted. . 


There was formerly a ſtationary fiſhery of hake 
on the Nymph Bank, off the coaſt of Waterford : 
two ſhoals of theſe fiſh appeared there twice in a 
year; of which prodigious quantities were ſalted, - 
and ſent to Spain, particularly to Bilboa. : 

MERMAID. A marine animal ſuppoſed to 
be partly a fiſh, and partly of the human ſpecies. 
Many naturaliſts diſpute the exiſtence of this crea- 
ture: on the contrary, others as ſtrenuouſly affirm 
it; and if the teſtimonies of particular writers may 
be credited, there ſeems to be ſuffcient evidence 
to eſtabliſh it's reality. | 

Larroy informs us that, in the year 1187, ſuch 
a monſter was fiſhed up in the county of Suffolk, 
and kept by the governor for. the ſpace of fix 
months. It bore ſo near a reſemblance to man, that 
nothing ſeemed wanting to compleat it's humanity 
but the uſe of reaſon and ſpeech. One day, how- 


| ever, it found means to effect it's eſcape; and, 


plunging into the ſea, was never more heard of, 
We are told by Parival, that, in the year 1470, 
after a dreadful tempeſt which broke down the 
banks that conkae the ſea in the United Provinces, 
ſome 
— 


Ab 
MER 


foams females of the town of Edam, in Weſt FrieT- 


cows:in'a meadow which was overflowed, per- 


* 


4 


land, going into à boat, in order to milk their 


f 


ceive+a Mermaid entangled amongſt ſome mud. 


They liberated ĩt; and putting it into their boat, 
brought it to Edam; Tun it in women's ap- 
and taught it to ſpin. It readily ſwallowed 
uman food; and, if we may credit this grave jour- 
ing it's reverences very de voutly whenever it 
a crucifix; but never r er to ſpeak. 
In the year 1 560, near Ifle of Manar, on 
the coaſt of Ceylon, ſome fiſhermen are ſaid to 
have brought up, at one draught of a net; ſeven 
Mermen and Mermaids; of which ſeveral Jeſuits 
are ſaid to have been witneſſes. It is alſo added, 


that the ian to the vi 
x 9m deal of care; and, after difſe&- 


them — 
ing them, aſſerted that all their parts, both inter- 
and external, perfeftly reſembled thoſe of the 
human ſpecies. | - 
Another creature of the ſame ſpecies is ſaid to 
have been caught in the Baltic in the year 1531, 
and ſent as a preſent to Sigiſmund King of Poland, 
with whom it lived three days, and was viewed 
by all the court. We are likewiſe informed, that 


ä Portugal, and the Grand Maſter of the 
order 


St. James, had a ſuit at law in order to 
determine which party had a right to thoſe mon- 


[ 


naliſt, acquired ſome notions of the Deity, mak- 


vicefoy of Goa examined 


ſters. A . | 
MEROPS; che Apiaſter of authors: in Eng- 


' liſh, the bee-eater. This bird, which reſembles 
the king-fiſher in ſha 


blackbird. The beak is long, black, and a little 


crooked; the irides are of a fine red colour; the 


nead is; long and large; the feathers at the inſer- 
tion of the upper chap are of a blueiſh green hue; 
thoſe in the centre of the head are white; the 
crown, a little more backward, is of a reddiſh 
brown colour; and en each fide runs a black line 
from the angle of the' beak through the orbit of 
the eyes. The neck and ſhoulders are green, with 
a reddiſh caſt ; the belly and breaſt are blue; the 
tips of the long feathers are blackiſh, the reſt be- 
ing variegated with a bright green and a fine 
orange- colour. The legs, which are very ſhort 
and thick, are of the ſame ſhape as thoſe of the 


king-fiſher. | 

This bird is very common in Italy, and parti- 
cularly fo in the iſland of Crete; but it is never 
ſeen in England. It feeds on bees and other in- 
ſes, and ſometimes on ſeeds. 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the Merops forms a 
genus of picæ, characterized by a bent, com- 
preſſed, carrinated beak; a tongue fringed at the 
apex; and feet formed for walking. Beſides the 
common bee · eater, there are ſix other ſpecies, 


MEROS. A very large American fiſh, grow- 


ing to five or ſix feet in length; and ſometimes 
called by it's Brazilian name, Cugupu-guacu. 
The head is very large; the mouth is wide, and 
deſtitute of teeth; the irides are yellow; and the 
eyes are black. It has five fins; one running the 
whole length of the back, and reaching nearly to 
the tail, the anterior part of which is narrow, and 
armed with ſmall ſharp ſpines; the other part be- 


is about the ſize of the 


ing broader, and ſuſtained by ſofter rays. Behind 


the anus there is another; there are two behind 
the gills, which are large and broad; and the tail- 
fin, which is very large, particularly at it's origin. 
The ſcales are ſmall; the head, back, and ſides, 


are of a browniſh grey colour; and the belly is 


white. The fleſh is accounted well-taſted, 


"MIL 


MERULA: - A name ſometimes given to the 


| Blackbird. See BIAckRRD and AMzELL. - 


MERULA. A name alſo uſed to expreſs a 
marine fiſh of the turdus or wraſſe kind; df a ſhort 
flat figure, and an inſipid watery taſte; The back, 
ſides, and belly, are wholly of a dull; dead blueiſh 
black colour; as are alſo the fins and tail: This 
fiſh is found' on the coaſts of Italy, but eaten by 


the poorer ſort of _ only. 
ATICA: -- A claſſical ap- 


MERULA A 


pellation for the bird called in Engliſh the water- 


ouſel. | = 
MERULA FLUVIATILIS. A name given 
by ſome ichthyologiſts to the common tench. Ar- 
tedi makes it a ſpecies of the cyprini, diftinguiſh- 
ing it under the appellation of the black mucous 
rinus with an even, not forked tail. 
- MERULA SEX ATILIS. A name whereby 


authors ſometimes expreſs the fiſh otherwiſe called 
Tordo Marino: + 


 MESANGIA: - A bird common in France 


and Italy, of the ſhape and ſize of the ficedula, and 
differing very little from it, except that it has a 
black ſpot on the head. This is probably the 
Melancoryphos of the ancients; who ſuppoſed, as 
well as many moderns, that the ficedula chan 

into this bird. The ficedula, or fig-eater, viſits 
the gardens of France only when the figs are ripe, 
which are it's proper food; and, after devouring 
them in an inſatiable manner, retires again. Soon 
after, the Meſangia, or black-cap, makes it's ap- 


1 and is commonly ſuppoſed to be the 
ame 


bird, with the addition only of the above. 

mentioned beautiful ſpot on it's head. 2. 

The ancients ſeem to have been very much at- 
tached to this tranſmigration of birds; for Ariſto« 
tle tells us, that the Upupa is the ſame bird with 
the cuckow, only changed in colour, and the diſ- 
poſition of it's feathers. In confirmation of this, 
Eſchylus informs us that, according to the opi- 
nion of his times, the cuckow ſings all the ſum- 
mer, and then diſappears; and that, ſoon after- 
wards, it arrives in a new form, with a plume on 
it's head; and is then called the Upupa. 

MESORO. An appellation given by Salvian 
to the fiſh called in Engliſh the butterfly-fiſh, the 
blennus or blennius of ichthyologiſts. _ 
| Mxs0R0 is alfo uſed by the Italians to expreſs 
the fiſh commonly called the Uranoſcopus, or ſtar- 
METUPORANGA. A Brazilian bird; called 
by ſome Tepetototl, and by Aldrovandus Gallus 
Indicus. It nearly approaches to the gallinaceous 
fowls of the ſame country called Mitu and Pauxi, 
but varies from them in being deſtitute of a tail; 
and likewiſe from the Mitu, in having a protube- 


rance of the ſize of a cherry over it's beak. 


MEW. See Gurt, WinTER, 
MICHALALATLI. A name by which the 
Mexicans, according to Nieremberg, expreſs the 
bird called otherwiſe Achalalactli. 

MIDA. A worm or maggot, from which the 


purple fly found on bean- flowers, and hence called 


the bean- fly, is produced. 

MIDAS EAR-SHELL. An appellation 
ſometimes given to the trumpet-ſhell. : 
_ MILLEPEDA. A name uſed by ſome con- 
chyologiſts to expreſs a ſpecies of murex of the 
ſpider-ſhell kind, fo called from the vaſt number 
of prominences in the ſhape of points termed feet 
in this ſeries of ſhells, ariſing from it's lip, which 
is greatly extended. The body of this ſnell is full 


of tubercles; and the tail is long and crooked. 


MILLEPEDES. 
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 MILL.EPEDES, |Awell-known inſeR; called 
alſo aſcllus, a ſpecies of oviſcus;-in Engliſh, the | 


wood-louſe. deſcribes ſeyen different ſpecies 
of this inſe&, ſome of which are very common, 
and others rare. They are of uſe in 


icine; particularly the blue kind, which rolls 
primacy all: but dug ig another fort of 2 
pale browniſh grey colour, ſmaller, flatter, and 
thinner than the former; and having the laſt divi- | 
ſion of the body, not annular, but pointed; and a 
bifid tail, vhich poſſeſſes nearly the fame qualities. 
They abound in cellars; and are alſo found under 
| ſtones and logs of wood in moiſt and cold ſitua- 


itſelf up ip a 


tions. | At E ; : g 
MMI are univerſally known to poſſeſs the 
moſt valuable medicinal properties: they are diu- 


retic and abſterſive; for which reaſon are not 
only frequently made uſe of in diſorders of the kid- 
neys, but alſF in obſtruftions of the viſcera, and 
particularly in the jaundice. They abound with 
a nitrous ſalt, which they probably derive from the 
earthy food on which they ſubſiſt: this appears 
to be ſomewhat volatilized by it's digeſtion and 
circulation in the inſect; as ſalts. of this kind al- 
ways are, in proportion to the digeſtive powers of 


the animal into whoſe blood they enter. This oc- 


caſions their deterſive powers to extend farther 
than the larger glands, and enables them to ſcour 
paſſages ; and by keeping the 
nerves. clear from viſcidities, and ſuch matter as 
clogs their ſprings, they are extremely cfficacious 
in palſies, epi and all the numerous train of 
nervous diſorders. ; r 94:8 
Remarkable cures have been alſo performed by 
theſe inſets in ſtrumas, and inveterate tumours or 


ulcers; but ĩt is queſtionable whether their virtues 


are. ſo conſiderable as have been generally ſup- 


k 


doſes: they are beft adminiſtered in ſubſtance, or 


bruiſed in white wine, the liquor being uſed after 


 MiLLEPEDES, GREAT ER, Livip. This inſect 
is about half an- inch long, and of an oval ſhape: 
the body is entirely of a livid colour, except at the 
of the ſegments, which are whitiſh; and. on 
each ſide there is a whitiſh ſpot near the hinder 
legs. The ſkin is tough and gloſſy; the legs are 
ſhort; and the tail is blunt, without any diviſion. 
Mis.LEezpes, WaTteR. This ſpecies is about 
half an inch long, and nearly a quarter broad, 
'The colour is a pale browniſh grey; and the whole 
body is ſo thin, that it ſeems almoſt tranſparent. 
It is compoſed of ſeven joints, excluſive of the 
head and tail;' the tail is forked, and each fork is 
bifid at it's extremity ; the legs are ſlender, pretty 
long, of a pale brown colour, and tranſparent, be- 
ing ſeven 1n number on each ſide; and the feelers 
conſiſt of three joints each. This creature is com- 
monly found in ponds and ditches. | 
MI1LLEPEDES, SEA. This inſect is an inch long, 
and half an inch broad; the colour is whitiſh, 
the back is ſomewhat rounded; the belly is flat; 
and the ſides are ſharp. There are ſeven legs on 
each ſide; the three pairs before are ſmall and 
ſmooth; but thoſe behind are large, long, and 
hairy. The body conſiſts of ſeven joints, beſides 
the head and tail; which laſt is three-quarters of 
an inch long, and ſomewhat of a triangular ſhape, 
being marked with two convex parallel rays on 
each ſide, _.. 8 
MILLER'S THUMB. An Engliſh appel- 
lation for. the fiſh called alſo the bull-head, the 


2 


- 
9 


Cons of ichthpologitts in general; and the Cortus | 


Gobio of Linnæaus. It is commonly found in 
ſuch clear ſtreams as water this iſland, and gene- 


on the middle part of the covers of the gills there 
is a ſmall cr ſpine, turning inwards. - The 
eyes and teeth are the figure of the body 
ö 

r in general is mix i but 
"MILLMOTH. An ine approaching toth 
þ in ing to the 
nature of the beetle, but having no — 
It is common in the houſes of millers and bakers, 


ner, and ſome other authors, to a fiſh. called by 
ichthyologiſts in ger milvus, and cuculus; 
and by ſome lucerna, and the flying-fiſh. It is a 
ſpecies of the trigla; and diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi under the name of the trigla with a bifid ſnout 
— the Un and the ſide · lines forked near 
- MILVUS. The claſſical name of a bird of 
the falcon kind. See KiTz and Buzzarp. - © * 

MINOR, on MINO. A curious Eaſt Indian 
bird, of which there are two varieties, a greater 
and a leſs, differing principally from each other 
in the colour of the bill, which in the leſſer is a 
fine red, and in the greater a pale yellow. The 


irides are of a pale yellow hue, and a broad ſtripe 
of 


of yellow runs below the eyes from the back part 
the head. The upper part of the body is black, 
with a few white marks on the exterior wing-fea- 
thers; the under parts are more duſky; the le 
are of an colour; and the claws are black. 


This bird, with proper attention, may be taught 


to ſpeak. Ce 0 ba | 

MINNOW. A lation ſometimes given 
to a ſmall fiſh, the phoxinus of authors. In the 
Artedian ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies of the cyprinus; 
and in the Linnæan, the cyprinus phoxinus, with 
the dorſal fin conſiſting of eight rays, a brown ſpot 
on the tail, and a pellucid body. The lateral ſine 
of this fiſh is of a golden hue; the back is flat, and 
of a deep olive- colour; and the ſides and belly are 
liable to conſiderable variations, in ſome being of 
a rich crimſon hue, in others blueiſh, and in ſome 
white. The body is ſlender and ſmooth, the ſcales 
being extremely ſmall ; and the tail is bifid, and 
marked near the baſe with a duſky ſpot. The whole 


length ſeldom exceeds three inches. The Min- 


now abounds in many of the ſmall gravelly ſtreams 
of this iſland. . 

MINX. An American animal of the otter 
kind, the Muſtela Lutreola of Linnæus. It has 
roundiſh ears; a white chin; and it's body is co- 
vered with tawny and duſky hair, the ſhort hairs 
being yellowiſh, and the long ones black. The 
feet are broad, webbed, and covered with hair; 
and the tail, which is duſky, terminates in a point. 

The late Mr. Collinſon, on the authority of a 
correſpondent, gives the ſubſequent account of 
this animal. The Minx,' fays he, frequents 
the water, like the otter; and very much reſembles 
it in ſhape and colour, but is much leſs. Ir is 
capable of continuing longer under water than ei- 
ther the muſk-quaſh, the muſk-rat, or the little 
beaver; yet it will leave it's watery haunts to rob 


our hen-rooſts. It bites off the heads of poultry, 
| — and 
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and fi their blood. When vexed, it has a 


ſtrong; loathſome ſmell ; ſo may be called the wa- 


ter-pole-cat- It's length, from noſe. to tail, is 
twenty inches; and the tail is four. The colour 
is a fine ſhining dark brown. 5 | 
 _.MISGURN, oa MISGUM. A flſh 

about the German ſhores, eſteemed very delicate 
and nutritive, It is of the anguilliform kind, but 
broader and flatter than the cel, and riearly of the 
ſame ſize from head to tail. It has five longitudi- 
nal black lines; one on the back; two on the mid- 
dle of the ſides ; and two others nearer the belly, 
which are conſiderably narrower than the reſt. 
The intermediate ſpaces, and the belly, are ſome- 
what of a bluciſh white cblour, dotted with black 
ſpots; and the fins are alſo ſpotted in a ſimilar 
manner. The mouth is ſmall and round, like that 
of the lamprey; and ſurrounded with beards, ſix 
on-the upper jaw, and four on the under; beſides 
two very {lender ones near the noſtrils. The eyes 


are ſmall; the gills are four on a ſide; and, ex- 
cluſive of the dorſal fin, there are four others, two. 


near the gills, and two lower on the body. 


This fiſh lays it's ſpawn about March, and is in 


prime ſeaſon in January and February. It is 
* chiefly. caught in muddy waters; and, when re- 
moved from it's native 
fort of hiſſing noiſe. | 
_ MISSEL, BIRD. The common Engliſh ap- 
pellation of the larger thruſh, called alſo the 
{brite, and by authors the turdus viſcivorus major. 
It is conſiderably larger than any of the thruſh 
kind: it's legs and feet are yellow; it's head is of 
a browniſh lead-colour; and it's back, tail, and 
rump, are of the ſame hue, with an admixture of 
yellow; but in the ſummer months it becomes 
The throat, belly, and breaſt, are varie- 
gated. with black ſpots ; the middle of the belly is 
whitiſh; and the upper part of the breaſt, and part 
of the ſides, are yellowiſh. The bill is ſhorter 
and thicker than that of other thruſhes, and of a 
duſky colour, except the baſe of the lower man- 
dible, which is yellow. a £5 
This bird is uſually ſeen perched on the tops of 
trees. It is a delightful ſongſter, and the largeſt 
Engliſh bird that has melody in it's note. It be- 


gins it's ſong, ſitting on the ſummit of a high tree, 


very early in the ſpring, often about the com- 
mencement of the year, and during the moſt in- 
clement weather; whence it has obtained the name 
of the ſtorm- cock in Hampſhire. It remains in 
this iſland the whole year; and aſſociates only 
with it's mate, avoiding and driving away all the 
lefſer ſpecies of thruſhes. It's fleſh is much 
eſteemed. _ 5 

MITE. A well known minute inſect, found 
in old cheeſe, and many other ſubſtances, as well 
freſh as putrid. | wo eh th 

When viewed with the naked eye, Mites in 
cheeſe appear like moving particles of duſt; but, 
when microſcopically examined, they are diſco- 
vered to be perfect animals, having regular figures, 
and performing all the functions of life with the 
ſame harmony as the larger tribes of beings. 

The Mite is a cruſtaceous anirnal, and uſually 
tranſparent, It's principal parts are the head, 
the neck, and the body: the head, which is ſmall 
in proportion to the body, has a ſharp ſnout, and 
a mouth opening like that of the mole. It has 
two ſmall eyes, which poſſeſs the moſt diſtinct vi- 
fion, as may be perceived from pricking the ani- 
mal with a pin, after which it will cautiouſly avoid 
a ſecond affuult. =Y 
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"Theſe minute inſects are of different ſpecies, 


Some have ſix legs, and others eight: each leg has 


ſix joints, furniſhed with two ſmall claws at the 
extremity,and ſurrounded with hairs. The hinder 
part uf che body is large and plump, terminating . 
in an oval form, from which iſſue a few long hairs; 
and the other parts of the body and the head are 
alſo beſet with thin long hair s. | 
The two ſexes are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in theſe . 
little animals. The females are oviparous, like 
the louſe and the ſpider; and from their eggs the 
young are hatched in their proper form, without 
undergoing any future change: however, when 
firſt produced, they are extremely minute; and, 
before they attain their full ſize, renew their ſkins. 
ſeveral times. Theſe little creatures may be kept 
alive ſeveral months between two concave glaſſes, 
and. applied to the microſcope at pleaſure: thus 
they are often ſeen in the act of copulation, con- 
Joined tail to tail; and this is performed by an in- 
ctedibly ſwift motion. | PINE 
The eggs, during warm weather, are hatched in 
twelve or fourteen days; but, in winter, they re- 
quire a longer time: theſe are ſo very ſmall, that, 
on a regular computation, ninety millions of them 
are not ſo large as the egg of a common pigeon. . 
Mites are extremely voracious inſects i they not 
only prey on cheeſe, but all ſorts of dried fleſh, 
fiſh, fruits and ſeeds, and almoſt every thing 
which- poſſeſſes ſome degree of moiſture, without 
ever being wet; and they are frequently obſerved 
to devour each other. They ſeize their food by 


; alternately thruſting one jaw forward, and the 


other backward, in this manner grinding itz and, 
after being ſatisfied, they ſeem to ruminate. 

Several ſubordinate diſtinctions are obſervable 
in Mites, according to the different ſubſtances 
among which they are found. Thoſe in malt- 
duſt and oat-meal are much nimbler than cheeſe 
Mites, and have more, as well as longer hair. 
Such Mites as take up their reſidence among figs, 
reſemble beetles; and have two feelers at their 
ſnouts, and two very long horns over them: they 
have only fix legs; and are beſet, at regular inter- 
vals, with ſome very long hairs. | 

"Mites are extremely tenacious of lifez and will 
ſubſiſt many months without food. Lewenhoeck 
informs us, that he kept one for the ſpace of ele- 
ven weeks, fixed on the point of a pin, where he 
had placed it for the ſake of microſcopical obſer- 
vations. 

MITU. A Brazilian bird of the pheaſant 
kind, if we may credit Marcgrave; but ſuppoſed 
by Ray to approach nearer to the nature of the 
peacock or turkey-cock. It is larger than the 
common. Engliſh cock; the body is chiefly of a 
fine deep black colour; but the belly is of a par- 
tridge brown. The head is adorned with a ſeries 
of fine gloſſy black feathers, which are occaſion- 
ally raiſed into a ſort of creſt; the beak, which has 
a very elegant appearance, is broad at the baſe, 
narrow at the point, and of a fine bright red co- 
lour. The tail is very long: and this bird, like 
the turkey, poſſeſſes the faculty of expanding it at 
pleaſure. n FT | 

The Mitu is eaſily tamed; and it's fleſh is very 
delicious, | 5 

MOCK-BIRD. An American bird, called by 
It is 
about the ſize of the thruſn; of a white and grey 
colour; with a long tail, and a reddiſh bill; and 
ſomewhat approaches to the cæruleus or blauvo- 


gel. It not only poſſeſſes it's own natural notes, 
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which are muſical and ſolemn, but it can aſſume 
the tone of every other creature, from the wolf to 
the raven; and hence it receives" it's name, It 
ſeems to derive a peculiar pleaſure from leading 


animals aſtray: at bfie time, it will allure the leſſer 


birds with the call of their males; and, when they 


approach, terrify them wich the ſcreams of the 


amazing exactitude; and there are none which 


it hath not at times deceived by its voice:  How- 


ever, the Mock-Bird is always -moſt a 

when mbſt itſelf, At ſuch times it uſually fre- 
ts the houſes of the American planters; and, 

itting all night on ſome chimney-top, poy 

forth the ſweeteſt and moſt various notes of any 

bird whatever. Indeed, if we may credit the beſt 


accounts, it would ſeein that the deficiency of moſt | 


other ſong-birds' in that country is compenſfateu 
by this alone. It builds it's neſt in fruit- trees 
contiguous to houſes, feeds on berries and other 


fruits, and is eafily tamed. 
"MOHAIR-SHELL.. see Morzs. 


_  MOIRE. An appellation given to the mo- 


hair-ſhell; a ſpecies of the voluta; fo called by 
the French virtuol.” This hell fees tobe of a 


cloſely and finely reticulated texture; and, on the 


ſurface, reſembles a piece of mohair, or a very 
cloſe web of the filk- worm. EY 

" MOLE. In the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, 
a diſtin& genus of animals, of the order of feræ, 
and claſs of mammalia; the characters of which 
are, that they have ſix upper-fore-teeth, and eight 
lower. Linnzus mentions only two ſpecies; the 
European, which has a tail, and five toes on each 


foot; and the Siberian or Aſiatic Mole, which is 


deſtitute of a tail, and has only three toes on the 


fore-feet. However, other naturaliſts increaſe the - 


catalogue; and as their diſcriminations appea 
to be founded in reaſon, we ſhall partly hes 
them. 3 

Mort, Common; the Talpa Europeus of Lin- 


næus. This animal is formed to live wholly un- 


der the earth, as if nature intended that no place 
ſhould he. left entirely untenanted. From our 


own” ſenſations, we ſhould naturally imagine that 


the life of a quadruped doomed to hunt under 
ground for it's prey, and whenever it removed 
rom one place to another, obliged to force it's 
way through a reſiſting body, muſt be the moſt 
frightful and ſolitary in nature; but, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe ſeeming inconveniencies, we diſcover 
no ſigns of diſtreſs or wretchedneſs in this animal, 
No quadruped appears fatter, nor has a more 
ſleek> and gloſſy ſkin. Though unqueſtionably 
denied many Mlventioes that moſt - other animals 
enjoy, it is more abundantly poſſeſſed of others, 
which they hold in an inferior degree. 
The Mole is of a ſize between the rat and the 
mouſe, but does not reſemble either, being an ani- 
mal of a very ſingular kind, and very em 
from any other quadruped. It is cloathed with 


fine ſhort gloſſy black hair; it's noſe is long, and 


pointed like that of the hog, but much longer in 
proportion; and, inſtead -of external ears, 1t has 
only holes. It's neck is ſo ſhort, that the head 
ſeems as it were ſtuek on the. ſhoulders; the body 
is thick and round, terminating in a very ſhort 
tail; and the legs are fo — . ſhort, that the 
animal ſeems to reſt on it's belly. Thus the Mole 


{mall eyes, and almoſt imperceptible legs. 


The ancients, and ſome of the moderns, were of 


eagle. It can imitate every bird of the foreſt with 
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appears, at firſt view, like a maſs of fleſh covered | 
by a fine ſhining black «ſkin; with a little head, 


| of viſion is ſufficient for a creature deſtined tolive 


1 
| 


. that this animal was 
diſcovered all the parts of thee 


* 


which are turned outwards and backwards, 


The hind- legs are 
fore, being only deſtined to aſſiſt the animal's pro- 


the Mole; in which, if compared: with it's man- 


as are eaſily indulged, and harraſſed by no enemies 
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am, by the aſſiſtanoe of a microſcope; plainly 
— atm 
and the chryſtalline humours. aun &4 

The fore- legs of the Mole, though very ſhort, 
are ſtrong, and each furniſhed with ffve chaws, 


like 
the hands of a man when in the act of ſwummiag. 
longer and more feeble than the 


- 
1 


greſſive Motions; whereas the others are conti- 


| ovatly employed in digging. The teeth reſem- 


ble thoſe of a ſhrew-moule; and the is fuf- 

ficiently large to fill the whole cavity of the 

mouth. | n Flt ” 85 
Such is the f. 


and formation of 


lar figure 


ner of living, we ſhall diſcover à manifeſt atten- 
tion of nature to adapt the one to the other. As 


it is allotred a ſubterraneous abode, the ſeeming 


defects of it's formation, - vaniſh, or rather, are 
turned to it's advant The breadth, ſtrength, 
and ſhortneſs, of the fore-feet, which are inclined 


; outwards, anſwer the purpoſes ofdigging, throwing 


back the earth with greater facility, and purſuin 

the worms and inſets on which it ſablifts: had 
they been longer, the ſinking in of the earth would 
have prevented the quick 'repetition-of it's ſtrokes 
in working; or have obliged it to form a larger 
hole, in order to make room for their exertions. 
Nor is the ſhape of the body of this creature leſs 


happily adapted to the purpoſe of it's deſtinations 
the fore-part,. which is thick and very: m 
affords much h to the action of the fore- 


feet; enables it to dig it's way with amating force 


and rapidity; and either to purſue it's y. or 
elude Fe ſearch of it's moſt vigilanrencmiee.” 7 By 


it's faculty of perforating the earth, it quickly 


deſcends below the ſurface; and, when turned 
looſe in the midſt of a field, the attempts of the 
moſt active labourer to prevent it from inhuming 
itſelf, often prove abortive. 0 9 EP 

The minuteneſs of the Mole's eyes, which in- 
duced the ancients to deem that animal blind, is 
in fact a peculiar advantage to it. A ſmall degree 


always in darkneſs; a more extenſive ſight would 
only have ſerved to diſcover to it the horrors of it's 
priſon, while nature-had denied: it the means of 


| eſcape. Had this organ been larger, it would 
| have been perpetually obnoxious to injuries; but 


nature, in order to prevent any external hurt, has 
not only made-the eyes ſinall 


tages, anatomiſts mention another, that eſſentially 
contributes to their ſecurity; namely, a certain 
muſcle, by which the animal can draw back the 
eye whenever it finds it convenient or neceſſary. 


As the eyes of the Mole are thus perfectly fitted 
to it's ſituation, ſo alſo are it's ſenſes of hearing 


and ſmelling: the firſt gives the animal intimation 
of the moſt diſtant approaches of danger; and the 


other directs it, in the midſt of darkneſs, to it's 


proper food. The wants of a ſubterraneous ani- 
mal can be but few, and thoſe ſenſes are ſufficienc 
to ſupply them: to procure immediate ſubſiſtence, 
and to propagate it's kind, are the whole employ- 
ments of ſuch a life; and for both theſe purpoſes 
it is amply provided. OAK | 

Thus. is the Mole admirably adapted for a life 
of darkneſs and ſolitude ; with only ſuch appetites 


* 


dut 


utterly blind, bue 


„ but alſo covered 
them very cloſely with hair. Beſides theſe advan- 


2 vw, A 4 and 


Mor 


dot loch in je can with facility conquer or evade. 


As ſoon as it has once buried itſelf in the earth, it 


ſeldom ſtirs out, unleſs forced by violent rains in 
farmer; or when, in purſuit of it's 
to h the too nearly, and thus 
into the open air, an element which may be 
nſidered as unnatural to it. In general, it chuſes 
the looſer, ſofter mould, 22 which 38 
vel with greater cafe: in it generally finds 
the delt number of worms and inſects, on 
which it chiefly preys. It is obſerved to be moſt 
active, as well as to caſt up moſt earth, immediately 


before rain; and, during winter, before a thaw: , 


at fuch ſeaſons worms and inſects begin to be in 
motion; and approach the ſurface, whither this in- 
duftrious ſpoiler purſues them. On the contrary, 
in dry weather, the Mole ſeldom forms any 
billocks for then it is compelled to penetrate 


deeper for it's prey, which retire far below the ſur- 


face of the ground in queſt of moiſture. | 
As Moles ſeldom make their appearance above 
nd, they are in a great meaſure exempted 
the tyranny of other animals: however, in- 
undations deſtroy them in prodigious numbers, 
from the dad which — iy frequently ſeen 
attempting to fave themſelves by every 
exertion. Were it not for theſe, they would, from 
their great fecundity, ſoon become extremely trou- 
bleſome; and, deſtructive as ſuch accidents prove 
to them, they are nevertheleſs in ſome places re- 
garded by farmers as very great nuifances. They 
couple towards the approach of ſpring; and their 
oung are produced about the beginning of May. 
nerally bring forth four or five at a time; 

and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, among other Mole- 
hills, thoſe in which the females have brought 
forth, becauſe they are formed with greater art 
than others, as well as unufually large. 2 
The female, in forming her retreat, begins by 
erecting the earth into a pretty ſpacious apart- 
ment, ſupported within by partitions, at proper 
diſtances, which prevent the roof from falling in. 
Round this ſhe labours to make the earth very 
firm, ſo as to render it capable of keeping out the 
rain, though ever fo violent. As the hillock in 
which this apartment is formed is raiſed above 
ground, the apartment itſelf is conſequently above 
the level of the plain, and therefore leſs ſubject 
to accidental inundations. The f 2-0 being thus 
fitted up, ſhe procures grafs and dry leaves as a 
bed for her young, where they lie ſecure from the 
wet: and ſhe continues to render their retreat 
equally ſo from danger; for, all around this artifi- 
cial elevation, there are holes which run into the 
earth, diverging from the central apartment, and 
extending about fifteen feet in each direction. 


Theſe holes reſemble ſo many walks, into which 


the animal makes her ſubterraneous excurſions, 
and ſupplies her young with ſuch roots or inſects 
as ſhe can conveniently provide: but they contri- 
bute ſtill more to ſafety; for the Mole being very 
que of hearing, the inſtant ſhe perceives her lit- 


e habitation attacked, ſhe takes to her burrow; ' 


and unleſs the earth is opened by ſeveral perſons 


at once, ſhe and her young always make good their 


retreat. 

As the ſkins of Moles are extremely ſoft and 
beautiful, it appears ſtrange that they have not 
more frequently been turned to ſome advantage- 
ous purpoſes. Agricola informs us, that he has 
ſeen hats made from them, the fineſt and moſt 

beautiful imaginable. F 
Various methods have been adopted to deſtroy 


7, it hap- 


poſſible 


with earth; When the Mole, proceed. 


MoL * 
theſe animals, which are often fo detrimental to 
gardenets and farmers. | | 
Some We à board, about three inches and a half 
broad, and five inches long: on each fide there- 
of they Taiſe two ſmall round hoops or arches, 
one at each end, like the two hoops or bails of 
a ſtage wüggon, capacious enough for a Mole to 
creep through with facility. In the middle of 
the board they make a hole about the ſize of a 


' gooſe-quillz and have in readineſs to put into it 
a ſtick about two inches and a half long, fitted 


at one end to the hole, and a little forked at the 
other. They alſo cut a hazel- ſtick, about a yard, 
or a yard and a half long, which will riſe with 
pretty ſtrong elaſticity when ſtuck into the ground 
and to the end of this ſtick faſten a very ſtrong 
nooſe of horſe-hair, ſo formed as to lip with eaſe. 
They likewiſe have in readineſs four ſmall hooked 
ſticks; then + 0m to the furrow or paſſage of 
the Mole, and having opened it, fit in the little 
board with the Bended hoop downwards, ſo that 
when the creature paſſes that way, it may go di- 
rectly through the two ſemicircular hoops. But 
before the board is flxed in this manner, they put 
the hair-ſtring through the hole in the middle of 
it; place the nooſe in a circular form, fo that it 
may correſpond with the two $3 ſlip the 
ſmall ſtick —— gently into the hole 
in the centre of the board, ſo as to ſtop the 
knot of the hair-ſtring, without ſuffering it to 
be abſolutely tightened; then faſten the board 
down with four hooked fticks, and cover it 
in it's 
forrow, comes into this trip, it will diſplace the 
fmall ftick that ** endicularly downward, 
the knot will then be drawn through the hole, 
and the nooſe being inſtantly ſtraightened by the 
elevation of the end of the hazel-ftick to which 
it. * faſtened, will entangle the Mole round the 
neck. | 

Others watch the motions of theſe animals in 
the mornings and evenings, which are the ufual 
times of their ſtirring; and then dig them out in 
a moment with paddles. About March, the time of 
their breeding, numbers of the young may be de- 
ſtroyed by turning up their neſts. Some — 
of the pot · trap, which is a deep earthen veſſel depo- 
ſited in the ground, having the brim on a level 
with the bottom of the Mole-tracks: This is 
moſt advantageouſly uſed about the beginning of 


March, when the Moles couple, or perhaps ſome- 


what earlier. | 
An ingenious author ſays, that Moles may be 
driven from gardens, meadows, and other places 
where perſons would not wiſh to dig, by fuming 
their holes with brimſtone, garlick, or other ſtron 
ſmelling ſubſtances; and that the depoſiting a dead 
Mole in the common haunt will make the reſt ab- 


ſolutely forſake it. i 


Molx, S1BER1an; the Talpa Afiatica of Lin- 
næus. This ſpecies, which Brown calls the Varia- 
ble Mole, has a very ſhort noſe, no ears; and three 
toes on the fore-feet, with a very large claw on the 
exterior two. It has four toes on the hinder-feet; 
it's body is of an equal thickneſs and it's rump is 
perfectly round, It is of a beautiful green and 
gold colour, varying with the light in which it is 
viewed; it is deſtitute of a tail; and the length of 
it's body is four inches. LT 

This animal is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; though, from a miſtake of , It has 
received the appellation of the Siberian Mole. 

MolLE, RapiaTED; the Sorex Criſtatus of Lin- 

næus. 
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neus. The fore-legs of this ſpecies are ſmall, and. 
- there are five long white claws on-each; the noſe. 
s Jong; and the edges are beſet with radiated-ten- 


drils. The hair on the body is very ſhort. and 
fine, and of a duſky colour; the hinder-legs are 


of this animal, from the noſe-to the tail, 
about three inches and three-quarters; and the 
tail, which is lender and 


rica, where it forms ſubterraneous paſſages in un- 
cultivated fields; and feeds on roots. 
Mos, Lono-TatleD. This ſpecies is a native 
of ſeveral parts of America. The fore-feet are 
broadiſh ; and there are ſcales on the hind-feet, with 
a few hairs interſperſed among them. The claws 


on the fore: feet reſemble thoſe of the common 


Mole; and thoſe on the hind-ſeet are long and 
lender. The body, which is covered, with long, 


_ ſoft, ruſty brown fur, is four inches and a half in 


length; and the tail, which is two inches long, is 
covered with ſhort hair. | 


Morx, Bad W]; the Sorex Aquaticus of Lin- 


næus. This animal, which inhabits North Ame- 
rica, has a ſlender noſe; and the upper jaw is AE 
than the under, with two cutting-teeth in 
ſormer, and ſour in the latter, the two middlemoſt 
being very ſmall. Tho ſore- feet are broad, and 
furniſhed with long nails; and the hind- feet, which 
are ſmall, have five claws on each. The hair is 
ſoft, gloſly, and brown at the ends, though grey at 
the bottom; and the tail and ſeet are white. The 
length of this ſpecies, from the noſe to the tail, 
is about five inches and a half; and the tail, which 
E very ſlender, about three - quarters of an inch 
* Red; the Talpa Rubra Americana of 
Seba. This variety, which is of a pale reddiſh 
colour, has three toes on the fore-feet, and one 
on the hind; and reſembles the European kind in 
the form of the body and tail. 
Morzg, Cricket. See Crxicker Molln. 
MOLLE. A ſmall ſpecies of whiting, common 
in the Mediterranean; and fold in the markets of 
Rorge, Venice, and other cities of Italy; called 
by achthyologiſts the aſellus omnium minimus, 
It is the ſmalleſt variety of the 
aſellus kind, . ſeldom exceeding four inches in 
length: it has a beard like the cod, depending 
from the angle of the lower jaw; and on each ſide 


nine ſpots on it's noſe and gills. The back is of 
a pale brown colour; the belly is white; .and the | 


ſcales are extremely ſmall and ſoft. 
MOLLET.- See MuLLEeT. 3 
MOLLUSCA. The appellation of the ſecond 


genus of vermes or worms in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 
"Theſe are ſimple, naked animals, deſtitute of 


ſhells, but furniſhed with limbs. They compre- 
hend eighteen ſubordinate genera, and one hun- 
dred and ten ſpecies. 


MOMO T. A bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, 


and ſaid to be a native of the warmer climates. 

It is about the ſize of a pigeon ; the beak is black 
and crooked, about two inches broad, and ſer- 
rated at the edge; the head is blue; the feet are 

brown; and the reſt of the body is of a pleaſant 

colour. However, the moſt ſingular cha- 

racter of this bird is, that it has one very long 

feather in the centre of it's tail, naked for a great 


way, and feathered only at the end. This laft | 
_ circumſtance is judged by Ray to be wholly falſe; 


as no other · bird has a ſingle feather of greater 
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a backe there are five toes on each foot. The 
is 
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it's whole length, whereas, the fore part is only {o 
in the turdus. Ran” 43 re hi $3 
taper, is about an inch. | 

and a quarter long. It is a native of North Ame-. | 


the body is covered with long fur, 
curled or waved, and of a, deep browhiſh aſh- 


che ſqualus, according to 
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ifference is at all con 


' »MONACANTHUS.. An appellation ſores 
times given to the alpheſtis, or cipedus: a fiſh 


DEN to the turdus kind; but differing 


in 
eircu of having the back fin. pric ly 


 MONEDULA. . See Jacxvaw,.. 

MONGOOSE, oz Moxcooz, A ſpecies of 
| | he Ma- 
caflar, Fox. This animal has orange-caloured 


Lemur in the Linnæan ſyſtem; the Wooll Mau- 
' | cauco of Pennant; and by ſome Jailed & 4 


irides; the ears are ſhort and round; the end of che 


noſe is black; the reſt of the noſe and the ſides o 


the cheeks are white; and the eyes are lodged 


within a black circle. The whole Vexel part of 
l 


colour; the tail is long, and covered with the Fr U 
ſort of hair; the bret and belly are white; an 
the hands and feet are naked, and duſky, , © 
The Mongooſe is about the ſize of a cat; varies 
ſometimes with white or yellow paws; and has a 
face wholly brown. It is a native of Madagaſcar 
and the adjacent iſles. It ſleeps on trees; ſhelters 
itſelf from rain by twining it's tail over it's head 
lives on fruits; and is very mild and diverting 
N FISH. An Englith ppelzden f 
Wy | 8H. ih appellation f. 

| 1 pay + Pa 
the rhina and ſquatinus of the ancients. _ Artedi 


diſtinguiſhes it from other ſquali by the 'name of 


the ſqualus without a pinna ani, and With the 

on the top. of the head, It is of a middle 
ſhape between the long and flat cartilaginous 
fiſhes, being conſiderably broader than the gas 
and rounder than the rail, It grows to a very large 


fize, ſometimes to four, five, or even ſix feet. in 


length; and is entirely covered with a muco1 

ſubſtance, under which. there is a harſh rough 
ſkin, adapted for the politure of wood and ivory. 
The back and ſides are of a browniſh grey colour; 
the belly is white; the head is flatted and roundiſh; 
the mouth, which is large, contains three rows of 


teeth, eighteen in a row; the eyes are large, and 


placed near the mouth ; the upper pair of fins ve 
much reſemble wings, whence it 5 received 120 


name of the angel-fiſh; at the extremity of theſe 


there are a number of ſharp hooked thorns; and a 


row of ſhort prickles extends along the bac. 


This fiſh is common in the Engliſh ſeas, parti- 
cularly on the Corniſh coaſts., | 


MONKEY. A diſcriminating appellatioa 


given to ſuch apes as are furniſhed with long tails; 
which in the ape and baboon tribes are either very 
ſhort, or entirely wanting. 2 2 
Monkies are alſo ſmall in ſtature; which, added 
to the length of their tails, eaſily diſtinguiſhes 
them from the congenerous kinds; while the va- 
rieties in the form and colour of dogs or ſquirrels 
are far leſs numerous than are perceptible among 
the claſs now under conſideration. Boſman and 
Smith enumerate above fifty ſorts on the Gold 
Coaſt alone; and Condamine aſſerts, that a volume 
would hardly ſuffice to deſcribe the differences of 
ſuch as are found along the river of the Amazons, 
and which are diſtinct from thoſe on the African 
coaſt. There 1s ſcarcely one country in the tro- 
ical climates that does not ſwarm with them, and 
ardly a foreſt that is not inhabited by a race of 
Monkies ſeparate from all others. Every different 
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2 à diſtin colony of Monkies, differing from 
thoſe of the next diſtrict in colour, ſize, and 


malicious tricks. It is indeed remarkable, that | 


the Monkies of two cantons are never found to 
mix with each other, but rigorouſly to keep their 
diſtance each. foreſt produces only it's own; and 
theſe guard their limits from the intruſions of all 
ſtrangers of a different race from themſelves. In 
this. circumſtance, however, they ſomewhat re- 
- femble the human inhabitants of thoſe ſavage 


countries in Which they are found; where py 
11 


kingdoms are numerous, and the manners 
finulart there, in the extent of a few miles, the 
traveller is pteſented with a race of men ſpeaking 
different langu proſeſſing diſtinct religions, 
governed Arent laws, and reſembling each 
other only in a mutuality of oppoſition and ani- 
moſi 851 - , ; 
| The Monkey being the ſmalleſt of the ape tribe, 
is endued with fewer powers of doing miſchief 
than 'the ape proper, and the baboon. Indeed, 
the ferocity of the natures of theſe animals ſeems 
to diminiſh with their ſize; and, when taken wild 
in the woods, they are tamed with more facility, 
as well as ſooner taught to imitate human actions, 
than the larger kinds. More gentle than the ba- 
boon, and leſs grave and ſullen than the ape, they 
ſoon begin to exert all their ſportive mimickries, 
and are eaſily reſtrained by correction: but it muſt 
be acknowledged, that they can only be ſtimu- 
lated to exertion or imitation by ſeverity; for if 
their ears be entirely removed, they are naturally 
the moſt inſolent and headſtrong creatures exiſting. 
In their native ſolitudes, Monkies are ne leſs 
the peſts of men than of other animals: they are 
in the full poſſeſſion of all the foreſts in which they 
reſide, may be conſidered as abſolute ſove- 
reigns of them. Neither the tiger, nor the lion 
himſelf, will venture to diſpute the dominion; 
fince theſe Monkies, from the tops of trees, con- 
tinually carry on an offenfive war; and, by their 


agHity, eſcape all poſſibility of purſuit. . Nor are 
the 


dations; for as theſe harmlefs inhabitants of the 
wood uſually build their neſts on trees, the Mon- 
kies are vigilant in diſcovering and robbing them ; 
and ſuch is their petulant delight in miſchief, that 


they will daſh their eggs againſt the ground when 


with theſe Monkies. 
r ſnakes are often obſerved winding op 
thoſe trees where the Monkies reſide; and when 
n to ſurprize them aſleep, inſtantly ſwal- | 


their ſatiated appetites can no longer devour 


Indeed, ſerpents are the only animals of the fo- 
— which are able to cope 
hel 


they ha 
low the little defenceleſs animals. 


After this manner the two moſt miſchievous 


kinds of creatures in all nature divide the ſove- 
reignty of the foreſt between them; both equally 
formidable to each other, and ever engaged in 
mutual hoſtilities. The Monkies in general in- 
habit the tops of th> trees, while the ſerpents cling 
to the branches near their bottoms; and thus they 
are perpetually in the neighbourhood of each 
other, hke enemies in the ſame field of battle. 
Some travellers indeed have ſuppoſed that this 
vicinity rather argued their mutual friendſhip, and 
that they united in this manner for the purpoſe of 
forming an offenſive league againſt all animated 
nature. I have ſeen theſe Monkies, ſays La- 
_ a playing their gambols on thoſe very branches 
oL. II. 


460d along the coaſts of Africa may be cbnſidered 


birds exempted from their cruel depre- 


— 


ing each other. 
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MON 


on which'the ſnakes were repoſing, and jumpi 


over them without receiving any injury, — 
the ſerpents of that country are naturally vindic- 
tive, and always feady to bite whatever diſturbs 
them.“ Theſe gambols; however, are probably no- 
thing more than the inſults of an enemy conſcious 
of it's own ſafety; and the Monkies might have 
provoked the ſnakes in the ſame manner that we 


ſometimes obſerve ſpatrows twitter at Cats. 


The enmity of theſe animals to mankind is 

pup ridiculons, and partly formidable. Th 
„ ſays Le Comte, to have a peculiar inſtin 

in diſcovering their foes; and are perfectly ſkilled, 
when attacked, in mutually defending and aſſiſt- 
Whenever a traveller enters the 
woods, they conſider him as an invader of their 
dominions; and all of them unite to repel the in- 
truder. At firſt they ſurvey him with a kind of 
inſolent curioſity; they jump from branch to 


branch; purſue him as he goes along; and make a 


loud chattering, to call the reſt of their compa- 
nions together: they then commence hoſtilities, 
by grinning, threatening, and throwing withered 


branches at him, which they break from the trees; 


and even receive their excrements in their hands, 


| and fling them at his head. Thus they attend 


his progreſs, jumping from tree to tree with ſuch 
amazing ſwiftneſs, that the eye with difficulty fol- 
lows their motions. Though they take the moſt. 
deſperate leaps, they ſeldom fall to the ground; for 

they eaſily faſten on ſome of the branches, cling- 
ing either by their hands, feet, or tails, on what- 
ever they happen to touch. If one of them 
chances to be wounded, the reſt aſſemble round, 
and put their fingers into the wound, as if deſirous 
of probing it's depth: if the blood flows in any 
quantity, ſome of them 4 it ſhut up, while 
others collect leaves, which they chew, and thruſt 
into the orifice. However extraordinary this may 
appear, it is nevertheleſs aſſerted to be ſtrictl 

true, and even to have been frequently obſerved. 


In this manner theſe animals wage a petulant, un- 


equal war; and are often killed in numbers before 
they think proper to make a retreat: this they ef- 
fect with the ſame precipitation with which they 
at firſt aſſembled; and on ſuch occaſions the youn 


are ſeen clinging to the backs of the females, wit 


whom they ſpring away, ſeemingly unimpeded by 


| their burdens. 


European curioſity has. induced the natives of 
thoſe countries where Monkies reſide to take 
them alive by every poſſible art. - The uſual way 
is to ſhoot the female when carrying her young, 
and' then both parties of courſe tumble to the 
ground. But even this is not eaſily effected; for 
if the animal be not inſtantaneouſly killed, it will 
adhere to ſome branch of the tree, and retain, even 
when dead, it's former graſp, till it drops off 
through putrefaction. In this caſe it is totally 
loſt to the purſuer; for ſhould he attempt climbing 
the tree, in order to bring down either the dam or 


her young, he would probably meet deſtruction 


from the number of ſerpents hid among the 
branches: for this reaſon the ſportſman always 
takes care to aim at the head; which if he hits, 
the Monkey falls directly to the ground; and the 
youy ones following their parent, are eaſily ſe- 
cured. ' | 

Thoſe Europeans who have ſettled on the coaſt 
of Guinea frequently go into the woods purpoſely 
to ſhoot Monkies; and nothing can amuſe the ne- 


| groes more than to ſee thoſe creatures drop againſt 


2B which 


proper for food, They cannot comprehend what 


their mind, ſtick it under one of their ſhoulders. 
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which they entertain the greateſt 


chievous and tottnentiag animals in the world; 
and xcjvice to fee their numbets thinned; as well 
they dread their devaſtations, as on ac- 
count of their partiality to their fleſh, The Mon- 


key; which is always ſkinned beſote it is eaten, 
uben ſerved n 
Child, that ; 


are 


like a.y 

ſhocked at 
feelings are leſs delicate, devour it as one of the 
— 2 — aſſiduouſly attend the ſportſ- 
man in order to by the ſpoil. But, What 
chiefly aſtoniſhes the negroes, is to ſee our travel - 
lers carefully taking the young ones alive, while 
they leave them the old, that are certainly chemoſt 


advantage can ariſe to us from training up a little 
animal which by experience they know co be 
equally —_—_ with tricks and miſchief, In- 
deed, ſome 


them have been led to oppoſe Gor, | 
through a kind of perverſe affection, we y 


ereatures of the moſt eee hav- 
ing often obſerved us buying young tame 
Meankdes, 8 care to bring 
rats to our f: , offering them for ſale, and en- 
2 great ſurpriſe and diſappointment on 
When Monkies aſſemble in companies, they do 
incredible damage to the Indian corn or rice, as 
well as to the ſugar-cane plantations: they carry 
off as much as they are able, but generally deſtroy 
ten times more than they carry away. Their man- 
ner of plundering is pretty much that of ba- 
boons: one of them ſtands as centinel on a tree 
while the reſt are pillagng, 8 — 
tiouſly turning on every ſide, but particu to 
that from which they ſuſpe& the approach of dan- 
ger. In the mean time, the reſt of the ſpoilers 
purſue their work with great ſilence and aſſiduity: 
they are not contented with the firſt blade of 
corn, or the firſt cane they happen to ſeize; but 
after pulling up that which a moſt alluring 
to the eye, they turn it , EXAMINE it, com- 
pare it with others, and if they find it agreeable to 


When have in this manner procured their 
load, they begin to think of retiring; but ſhould 
the owners of the field appear in order to interru 
their depredations, their aithful centinel inſtantly 

ives notice, by a loud call expreſſing ſomething 

ike Houp! houp! houp! which all the confede- 
rates perfectly underſtand, and at once throwing 
down what proviſion they have collected in their 
left-hands, per off on three legs, carrying the 
remainder in their right. If ſtill cloſely purſued, 
they then throw down their whole burdens, and 
e Orr. the-trees of the woods, on the 
tops of which they remain in perfect ſecurity. 
Were we implicitly to credit the narratives of 
ſome travellers reſpecting the government, poli- 
tics, and ſubordination, of theſe animals, we might 
perhaps be taxed with credulity; but we have no 
reaſon to doubt that they are under a ſpecies of 
diſcipline, which they exerciſe among each other. 
They are generally obſerved to aſſociate together 
in companies; to march in exact order; and to 
obey the voice of ſome particular chieſtain, re- 
markable either for his ſize, age, or experience. 


One ſpecies, to which Buffon gives the name of | 
the Ouarine, and which are remarkable for the 
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conſider them, not without reaſan, as the moſt miſ- 


ſight: the natives, however, who e | 


her, one among the 
place on a tree, and 


begins his diſcourſe, with ſo-loyd a, yvice, and yet 


in a manner ſo precipitate; that, to hear him at a 
- diſtance, one would imagine the whole company 


were crying out at the ſame time: however, dur- 


ing that period, only one is ſpeaking and all the 
reſt obſerve the. moſt x ind file 

the orator has finiſhed, he makes a ſignal with his 
hand for the reſt to reply; and at, that inſtane they 


' raiſe their voices together, till by another 


of the hand are enjoined ſilenoe: this they as 
readily obey; till at laſt the whole afſernbly breaks 


up, after hearing a repetition of the ſame ha- 


rangue. | ? 

The Monkey tribes ſubſiſt principally on fruits, 
the buds of trees, or ſucculent roots and-plants. 
Like the human ſpecies, they are all of 
ſweets; and ſhew a particular predilection for the 
3 juice of the palm- tree and the ſugar-cane. 

ith theſe the fertile regions in which they are 


bred generally ſupply them; but when it happens 
that theſe fail, or that more nouriſhing food be- 


comes more agreeable, they eat inſets and worms; 
and ſometimes ſuch as inhabit the maritime parts 
deſcend to the ſea-ſhores, where they feaſt on oy- 
ſters, crabs, and ſhell-fiſh. Their manner of ma- 
naging oyſters appears very extraordinary; and 
yet it is too well authenticated to be diſputed. As 
the oyſters of the tropical climates are generally 
larger than ours, the Monkies, arts an 


tween the opening ſhells: this them from 
cloling, and the crafty-animals then eat the fiſn at 
their caſe. They alſo often draw crabs out of the 
water, by putting their tails to the holes in which 
they have taken refuge; when the crabs faſtening 
on the lure, the Monkies withdraw them ſuddenly, 
and thus — Gon prey aſhore. This habit of 
laying traps for other animals renders them very 
cautious of being entrapped | themſelves; and 
hence, we are aſſured by many perſons of credit, 
that no ſnares, how nicely ſoever baited, will catch 
the Monkies of the Weſt India iflands. 

The females 
and ſometimes two. They ſeldom breed in the 
European climates; but ſuch as do, exhibir a very 
ſtriking picture of parental affection. Both the 
male and the female ſeem indefatigable in the 
nurture of their young one, in fondling and careſ- 
ſing it: nor do they inſtruct it with leſs aſſiduity, 
—_ it the various arts they themſelves poſ- 
ſeſs, and chaſtiſing it if either ſtubborn or inatten- 
tive, When wild in the woods, the female, if ſhe 
happens to have two young, carries one on her 
back, and the other in her arms: that on her back 


ſhe would ſuckle it, ſhe alters her poſition, that 
which has been fed giving place to the other, which 


ſhe then takes in her arms; and, thus loaded, ſhe 


| is frequently incapable of bounding from tree to 
tree. On ſuch occaſions, the dexterity of theſe 


loudneſs and diſtinctneſi of their voice, are ſtill - 


creatures is truly admirable ; the whole family 
form 


nd ſilence. When f 


the ſea · ſide, pick up ſtones, and thruſt them be- 


generally bring forth one at a time, 


clings very cloſely, claſping it's hands round her 
neck, and it's feet round her middle; and, when 
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form a kind of chain, locking tail in tail, ot hand 
in hand; and one of them holding the branch 


above, the reſt ſwing down, balancing backwards 


and forwards like a pendulum, till che undermoſt 


is able to lay hold of the lower branches of ſome 
| ing tree; When the hold is fixed be- 


neighbouring | 
hw the Monkey drops that which was above, and 


thus comes undermoſt in it's turn; but, creeping , 


up along the chain, attains the-next branches, like 

the reſt: and thus they all take poſſeſſion of that 

tree, without ever reaching the ground. | 
Theſe animals, when domeſticated, are ex- 


tremely entertaining; and but few are unacquainted 


with their various mimickries and capricious feats 
of activity. But it is generally in company with 
other animals of a more ſimple nature that their 
tricks and ſuperior inſtincts are diſplayed: theſe 
they ſecm to delight in tormenting; and nothing 
pleaſes them better than to impoſe on the gravity 
of cats. | Eraſmus informs us that a large Mon- 
key, the property of Sir Thomas More, diverting 
itſelf one day in his garden, where ſome tame rab- 
bits were kept, played ſeveral of it's uſual pranks 
them, while the timid animals ſeemed much 

at a loſs how to behave towards their new acquaint- 
ance. In the mean time, a weaſel, which came 
there for a very different purpoſe from that of en- 
tertainment, was ſeen reconnoitring the place in 
which the rabbits were kept, and endeavouring to 
come at them by removing a board that cloſed 
their apartment. While the Monkey perceived 
no danger, it remained a calm ſpectator of the 
enemy's efforts; but when the weaſel, by long 
rſeverance, had removed the board, the Mon- 
ey then ſtept forwards, and with the utmoſt dex- 
terity faſtened it again in it's ; and the diſ- 
appointed weaſel was too much fatigued to renew 
it's operations, | | 
To the foregoing account 
ſtract from the Hiſtory of la by Father Carh. 
In that ſavage country, to which he was ſent for 
the purpoſe of converting the barbarous natives to 


Chriſtianity, and met with nothing but diſtreſs | 


and diſappointment; while his health was totall 

— by the raging heats of the climate, his 
patience exhauſted by the obſtinacy of the ſtupid 
inhabitants, and his proviſions daily plundered 
without redreſs; in ſuch exigencies he experienced 
more faithful ſervices from the Monkies of the 
country than from it's inhabitants of the human 
ſpecies. Theſe animals he had taught to attend 
him; to guard him while aſleep againſt rats and 
thieves; to comb his head, and to fetch his water; 
and he aſſerts, that they were even more tractable 


than the natives themſelves. It is indeed obſerv- 


able, that in thoſe countries where the men are 


moſt barbarous and ſtupid, the brutes are moſt 
active and ſagac 
both of Africa and America ſuppoſe Monkies to 
be men; idle, ſlothful, reaſonable beings ; capable 
of the uſe of ſpeech, but obſtinately dumb, left 
they ſhould be compelled to labour. 

The human ſavages of Africa are, of all others, 
the moſt brutal; and, of all countries, the Mon- 
kies of the ſame continent are the moſt expert and 
entertaining. The Monkies of America are in 
general neither ſo ſagacious nor ſo tractable; nor 


does their form ſo nearly approach that of the hu- 


man race. Indeed, the Monkies of the old con- 


tinent may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the 
new by three marks. Thoſe of the ancient con- 


may. be added an ab- 


ious: accordingly, the ſavages 


tinent are univerſally found to have a naked cal- | 


lous fubſtatice behind, on which they fit; which 
thoſe of America entirely want. Thoſe alſo of 
the ancient continent have the noſtrils differently 
formed, more reſembling thoſe of men; the holes 
opening downward; whereas the American Mon- 
kies have them opening on each ſide; Thoſe of 
the ancient world have pouches on each ſide of 
their jaws, in which they depoſit their proviſions; 


while thoſe of America are deſtitute of them. And, 


laſtly, none of the Monkies of the ancient conti- 
nent hang by their tails, which many of the Ame- 
rican ſpecies are known to do: By theſe invari- 
able marks the Monkies of either continent may 
be diſtinguiſhed from each other, and eſtimated 
accordingly: The African Monkey, we are well 
aſſured, requires a longer ediication, as well as 
more correction, than the American; but it is ar 
laſt found capable of more various powers of imi- 
_—_ and ſhews a greater degree of cunning and 
vITY. ly 3 " | 
Beginning with the Monkies of . the old conti- 


nent, the moſt remarkable ſpecies follow. 


Monxty, Harz-Lieeed; the Simia Cyno- 
molgus of Linnæus. The noſtrils of this Mon- 
key are divided like thoſe of the hare the noſe is 
thick, flat, and wrinkled; the head is large; the 
eyes are ſmall; the teeth are very white; and the 


body is thick and clumſy. The colour is ſome- 


times brown, at others yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
olive; and the tail, which is rather ſhorter than 
the body, is always carried archways. a” 1 
This ſpecies, which inhabits Guinea and An- 
la, is full of frolic and ridiculous grimaces. A 
ew years ſince, an animal of this kind, about the 
ſize of a greyhound, was exhibited in London; 


Monxkv, SeorTTED; the Simia Diana of Lin- 


nexus. This creature has a long white beard; the 
* yo of the body are of a reddiſh colour, 
marked with white s; the belly and chin are 


| whitiſh; and the tail, which is very long, is of 


the ſame colour with the body. - This ſpecies is 
of a middle ſize, and a native of Congo and Gui- 
nea, - 
Monxzy, TELTIOwIsH. This ſpecies, which 

is about the ſize of a fox, has a-black face, great 
canine teeth, and large black naked ears: On the 
ſides of the cheeks there are long hairs of a pale 
ellowiſh colour, falling backwards towards the 
—7 the throat and breaſt are of a yellowiſh white 
hue; the crown, the upper part of the body, the 
arms, and the thighs, are cinereous mixed with 
yellow; on the lower part of the arms and legs, and 
alſo on the tail, the cinereous predominates: the 
hair is very coarſe; and the tail is the length of 
the body. This creature is a native of Guinea. 
A well-preſerved ſpecimen may be ſeen in the Le- 
verian Muſeum. 72 E 
Monkey, GREEN; the Simia Sabza of Lin- 
næus. This animal, the Callitriche of Buffon, 
and called by Edwards the St. Jago Monkey, has 


a black noſe; and a red flattiſh face, it's ſides be- 


ing bounded by long yellow hair, falling back- 
wards like a muſtachio, and almoſt covering the 
ears, which are black, and reſemble thoſe of the 
human ſpecies. The. head, the limbs, and the 
whole upper part of the body and tail, are covered 
with ſoft hairs of a yellowiſh green colour at their 


' extremities, and cinereous at their roots. The 


under- ſide of the body and tail, as alſo the inner 
ſides of the limbs, are of a ſilvery colour; and 


| the tail is very long and ſlender. 
| This ſpecies of Monkies, which are about the 


ſize 


. proper for food, They cannot 


after pulling up that which a 
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which they entertain the greateſt animoſity": he 1 


chievous and tottnenting animals in the world; 
and rejoice to fee their numbers thinned, as well 
decade they dad their devaſtations, as on ac- 
count of their partiality to their fleſh, The Mon- 


| key, which is always ſkinned befote it is caten, 
when ſerved wp at a negro 


feaſt, appears ſo 
like a young child, that Europeans are generally 
ſhocked at the ſight: the natives, however, whoſe 
feelings are leſs delicate, devour it as one of the 
richeſt luxuries, and aſũduouſiy attend the ſportſ- 


man in order to profit by the ſpoil. But, what | difta 


chiefly aſtoniſhes the negroes, is to ſee our travel- 
lers carefully taking the young ones alive, while 
they leave them the old, that are certainly che moſt 
hend what 
advantage can ariſe to us from training up a little 
animal which by experience they know to be 
equally with tricks and miſchief, In- 
deed, ſome of them have been led to _— that, 
through a kind of perverſe affection, we only 
creatures of the moſt miſchievous kinds; _ hav- 
ing often obſerved us buying young and tame 
Monkdes, have taken equal care to bring 
rats to our f: „offering them for ſale, and ex- 
pon great ſurpriſe and diſappointment on 
ing them rejected. | 5 

When Monkies aſſemble in companies, they do 
incredible damage to the Indian corn or rice, as 
well as to the ſugar-cane plantations: they carry 
off as much as they are able, but generally deſtroy 
ten times more than they carry away. Their man- 
ner of plundering is pretty much like that of ba- 
boons: one of them ſtands as centinel on a tree 
while the reſt are pillaging, carefully and cau- 
tiouſly turning on every ſide, but particularly to 
that from which they ſuſpect the approach of dan- 
ger. In the mean time, the reſt of the ſpoilers 
purſue their work with great ſilence and aſſiduity: 
are not contented with the firſt blade of 
corn, or the firſt cane they happen to ſeize; but 
moſt alluring 
to the eye, they turn it round, examine it, com- 


pare it with others, and if they find it agreeable to 


their mind, ſtick it _—_ one of their — 
When have in this manner procured thei 
load, — begs to think of retiring; but ſhould 
the owners of the field appear in order to interru 
their depredations, their faithful centinel inſtantly 
gives notice, by a loud call expreſſing ſomething 
like Houp! houp! houp! which all the confede- 
rates y underſtand, and at once throwing 
down what proviſion they have colle&ed in their 
left-hands, per off on three legs, carrying the 
remainder in their right. If till cloſely purſued, 
they then throw down their whole burdens, and 
take refuge among the trees of the woods, on the 
tops of which they remain in perfect ſecurity. 
Were we implicitly to credit the narratives of 
ſome travellers reſpecting the government, poli- 
tics, and ſubordination, of theſe animals, we might 
perhaps be taxed with credulity; but we have no 
reaſon to doubt that they are under a ſpecies of 
diſcipline, which they exerciſe among each other. 
They are generally obſerved to aſſociate together 
in companies; to march in exact order; and to 


obey the voice of ſome particular chieftain, re- 


markable either for his ſize, age, or experience. 


One ſpecies, to which Buffon gives the name of | 


the Ouarine, and which are remarkable for the 


loudneſs and diſtinctneſi of their voice, are ſtill 


- © of their aſſemblies and deliberations. + 
| ſemble in the w 


number takes the hi 
makes a ſignal with his hand to the reſt to form 


more fo for.che uſe to which they apply it. 
have. frequently bern a witneſs,” lays Marcgraye, 


day, both — pup eveniig, the Ouarines aſ- 

to receive inſtructions. When 
gathered her, one amotig the 
place on a tree, and 


they are all 


themſelves into a circle, in order to hearken. As 
ſoon as he obſerves them properly arranged, he 
begins his diſcourſe; with fo loud a voice, and yet 
in a manner ſo precipitate; that, to hear him at a 
iſtance, one would imagine the whole company 


were crying out at the ſame time: however, dur- 


* period, only one is ſpeaking; and all the 
reſt obſerve the moſt profound ſilence. When 
the orator has finiſhed, he makes a ſignal with his 
hand for the reſt to reply; and at, that inſtane they 
raiſe their voices together, till by another ſignal. 
of the hand are enjoined ſilenoe: this they as 
readily obey ;.till at laſt the whole aſſembly breaks 


up, after hearing a repetition of the ſame ha- 


The Monkey tribes ſubſiſt principally on fruits, 
the buds of trees, or ſucculent roots and plants. 
Like the human ſpecies, they are all fond of 
ſweets; and ſhew a particular predilection for the 
„ juice of the palm- tree and the ſugar- cane. 
ith theſe the fertile regions in which they are 
bred generally ſupply them; but when it ha 
that theſe fail, or that more nouriſhing food be- 
comes more agreeable, they eat inſects and worms; 
and ſometimes ſuch as inhabit the maritime 
deſcend to the ſea- ſhores, where they feaſt on oy- 
ſters, crabs, and ſhell-fiſh. Their manner of ma- 
naging oyſters appears very extraordinary; and 
yet 1t is too well authenticated to be diſputed. As 
the oyſters of the tropical climates are generall 
larger than ours, the Monkies, when they — 
the * pick up ſtones, and thruſt — be- 
tween the openi Ils: this prevents them from 
cloling, 22. then eat the fiſh at 
their eaſe. They alſo often draw crabs out of the 
water, by putting their tails to the holes in which 
they have taken refuge; when the crabs faſtening 
on the lure, the Monkies withdraw them ſuddenly, 
and thus drag their prey aſhore. This habit of 
laying traps for other animals renders them very 
cautious of being entrapped themſelves; and 
hence, we are aſſured by many perſons of credit, 
that no ſnares, how nicely ſoever baited, will catch 
the Monkies of the Weſt India iflands. | 
The females generally bring forth one at a time, 
and ſometimes two. They feldom breed in the 
European climates; but ſuch as do, exhibit a very 
ſtriking picture of parental affection. Both the 
male +; the female ſeem indefatigable in the 
nurture of their young one, in fondling and careſ- 
ſing it: nor do they inſtruct it with leſs aſſiduity, 
teaching it the various arts they themſelves poſ- 
ſeſs, UE chaſtiſing it if either ſtubborn or inatten- 
tive. When wild in the woods, the female, if ſhe 
happens to have two young, carries one on her 
back, and the other in her arms: that on her back 
clings very cloſely, claſping it's hands round her 


| neck, and it's feet round her middle; and, when 


ſhe would ſuckle it, ſhe alters her poſition, that 
which has been fed giving place to the other, which 
ſhe then takes in her arms; and, thus loaded, ſhe 
is frequently incapable of bounding from tree to 
tree. On ſuch occaſions, the dexterity of theſe 


creatures 1s truly admirable ; the whole family 


form 


form a kind of chain, locking tail in tail, of hand | lous fubſtance behind, on which they ſit; Which 
in hand; and one of them holding the branch | thoſe of America entirely want. Thoſe alſo of 
above, the reſt ſwing down, balancing backwards | the ancient continent have the noſtrils differently 
and forwards like a pendulum, till the undermoſt | formed, more reſembling thoſe of men; the holes 
is able to lay hold of the lower branches of ſome opening downward; whereas the American Mon- 
neighbouring tree; When the hold is fixed be- kies have them opening on each ſide; Thoſe of 
tow, the Monkey drops that which was above, and | the ancient world have pouches on each ſide of 
thus comes undermoſt in it's turn; but, creeping their jaws, in which they depoſit their proviſions ; 
up along the chain, attains the next branches, like | while thoſe of America are deſtitute of them. And, 
the reſt: and thus they all take poſſeſſion of that | laſtly, none of the Monkies of the ancient conti- 
tree, without ever reaching the ground. nent hang by their tails, which many of the Ame- 

Theſe animals, when domeſticated, are ex- | rican ſpecies are known to do: By theſe invari- 
tremelyentertaining; and but few are unacquainted | able marks the Monkies of either continent may 
with their various mimickries and capricious feats | be diſtinguiſhed from each other, and eſtimated 
of activity. But it is generally in company with | accordingly. The African Monkey, we are well 
other animals of a more ſimple nature that their | aſſured, requires a longer education, as well as 
tricks and ſuperior inſtincts are diſplayed: theſe | more correction, than the American; but it is ar 
they ſeem to delight in tormenting; and nothing | laſt found capable of more various powers of imi- 
pleaſes them better than to impoſe on the gravity | tation, and ſhews a greater degree of cunning and 
of cats. Eraſmus informs us that a large Mon- | activity. 1 
key, the property of Sir Thomas More, diverting Beginning with the Monkies of the old conti- 
itſelf one day in his garden, where ſome tame rab- nent, the moſt remarkable ſpecies follow. | 
bits were kept, played ſeveral of it's 4 Moxkkv, Harz-Lieezp; the Simia Cyno- | 
among them, while the timid animals ſeemed much | molgus of Linnzus. The noſtrils of this Mon- 
at a loſs how to behave towards their new acquaint- | key are divided like thoſe of the hare; the noſe is 
ance. In the mean time, a weaſel, which came | thick, flat, and wrinkled; the head is large; the 
there for a very different purpoſe from that of en- | eyes are ſmall; the teeth are very white; and the 
tertainment, was ſeen reconnoitring the place in | body is thick and clumſy. The colour is ſome- 
which the rabbits were kept, and endeavouring to | times brown, at others yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
come at them by removing a board that cloſed | olive; and the tail, which is rather ſhorter than 
their apartment. While the Monkey perceived | the body, is always carried archways; 8 
no danger, it remained a calm ſpectator of the This ſpecies, which inhabits Guinea and An- 
enemy's efforts; but when the weaſel, by long la, is full of frolic and ridiculous grimaces. A 

rſeverance, had removed the board, the Mon- | few years ſince, an animal of this kind, about the 

ey then ſtept forwards, and with the utmoſt dex- | ſize of a greyhound, was exhibited in London; E 
terity faſtened it again in it's on and the diſ- | Monxzy, SeoTTED; the Simia Diana of Lin- 
appointed weaſel was too much fatigued to renew | nzus. This creature has a long white beard; the x 
it's operations, I upper parts of the body are of a reddiſh colour, 

To the foregoing account may be added an ab- marked with white ſpecks; the belly and chin are 
ſtrat from the Hiſtory of Angola by Father Carli. | whitiſh; and the tail, which is very long, is of : 
In that ſavage country, to which he was ſent for | the ſame colour with the body. - This ſpecies is 
the purpoſe of converting the barbarous natives to. | of a middle ſize, and a native of Congo and Gui- 
Chriſtianity, and met with nothing but diſtreſs | nea, | 
and diſappointment ; while his health was totally Monxzy, YeLLowis$H. This ſpecies, which 
ined by the raging heats of the climate, his | is about the ſize of a fox, has a-black face, great 
patience exhauſted by the obſtinacy of the ſtupid | canine teeth, and large black naked ears: On the 
inhabitants, and his proviſions daily plundered | fides of the cheeks there are long hairs of a pale 
without redreſs; in ſuch exigencies he experienced | yellowiſh colour, falling backwards towards the 

more faithful ſervices from the Monkies of the | head; the throat and breaſt are of a yellowiſh white 
country than from it's inhabitants of the human | hue; the crown, the upper part of the body, the 
ſpecies. Theſe animals he had taught to attend | arms, and the thighs, are cinereous mixed with 
him; to guard him while aſleep againſt rats and | yellow; onthelower part of the arms and legs, and 
thieves; to comb his head, and to fetch his water; | alſo on the tail, the cinereous predominates: the 
and he aſſerts, that they were even more tractable | hair is very coarſe; and the tail is the length of 
than the natives themſelves. It is indeed obſerv- | the body. This creature is a native of Guinea. 


— 
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7 able, that in thoſe countries where the men are | A well-preſerved ſpecimen may be ſeen in the Le- 
moſt barbarous and ſtupid, the brutes are moſt | verian Muſeum. | 
active and ſagacious: accordingly, the ſavages Monkey, Green; the Simia Sabza of Lin- 

L both of Africa and America ſuppoſe Monkies to | næus. This animal, the Callitriche of Buffon, 


be men; idle, ſlothful, reaſonable beings; capable | and called by Edwards the St. Jago Monkey, has 
of the uſe of ſpeech, but obſtinately dumb, leſt | a black noſe; and a red flattiſh face, it's ſides be- 
they ſhould be compelled to labour. ing bounded by long yellow hair, falling back- 
The human ſavages of Africa are, of all others, | wards like a muſtachio, and almoſt covering the 
the moſt brutal; and, of all countries, the Mon- | ears, which are black, and reſemble thoſe of the 
kies of the ſame continent are the moſt expert and | human ſpecies. The head, the limbs, and the 
entertaining. The Monkies of America are in | whole upper part of the body and tail, are covered 
general neither ſo ſagacious nor ſo tractable; nor | with ſoft hairs of a yellowiſh green colour at their 
does their form ſo nearly approach that of the hu- | extremities, and cinereous at their roots. The 
man race. Indeed, the Monkies of the old con- | under-ſide of the body and tail, as alſo the inner 
tinent may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the | ſides of the limbs, are of a ſilvery colour; and 
new by three marks. Thoſe of the ancient con- | the tail is very long and ſlender. 
tinent are univerſally found to have a naked cal- | This ſpecies of Monkies, which are about the 


ſize 


, ; 
A ö 
MON 


ſiꝛe of cats, inhabit different parts of Africa; and, 
on account of their colour, are ſearcely diſtin- 
ile among the leaves, their break - 


ng the boughs with their gambols, in which they 


are very agile, and at the ſame time very ſilent. 


Even when ſhot at, they emit no cry; but aſſem- 
ble together, Knit their brows, and gnaſh their 


teeth, as. if they meditated hoſtilities. They are 


very numerous in the Cape de Verd Iſlands; and 


are alſo found in the Eaſt Indies. 
' Monxzy, Doo-Fa cp; the Simia Ethiops of 
Linnæus. Buffon calls this animal the Manga- 
bey; and it may be diſtinguiſhed from all other 
ſpecies by it's eye-lids, which are naked, and of a 
bright white colour. It has a black, naked, 
dog-like face; it's ears are black, and like thoſe of 
the human race; and it has no canine teeth. The 
colour of the body is tawny and black ; the thumbs 
and fore - fingers have flat nails; the other fin 
have blunt claws; and the tail, hands, and feet, 
are black. This creature is a native of Madagaſ- 
car; and is extremely good - natured and tractable. 
- Monxzy, MvusTacue; the Simia Cephus of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies, which inhabits Guinea, 
has a ſhort noſe of a dirty bluiſh colour; the edges 
of both lips, as well as the ſpace around the eyes, 
are black; and on the checks there are two large 
tufts of yellow, hair, like muſtaches. The ears 
are round, and tufted with whitiſh hair; the colour 
of the hair on the head is yellow mixed with black; 
that on the body and limbs is a mixture of red 
and aſh- colour; that of the tail next to the 
body is of the ſame hue; and the reſt is yellowiſh. 
The under part of the body is ſomewhat more 
pale than the upper; the feer are black; and the 
nails are flat. The length of this creature's body 
is one foot; and that of the tail eighteen inches. 
Monxey, WRATTI Nos; the Simia Nictitans 
of Linnæus. This ſpecies inhabits Guinea and 


Angola. When taken young, and tamed, it is 


very ſportive and diverting; but, in a wild ſtate, 
it flies from the preſence of mankind, and is 
crafty and diſagreeable. It has a black flat face; 
the end of it's noſe is of a ſnowy whiteneſs; and 
it's irides are yellow. The hair on it's head and 
body is ſmooth, mottled with black and yellow; 
it's belly is white; it's hands are black; and it's 
tail is very long, the upper ſide being black, and 
the lower white. | 5 1 

Monkey, TALATrO NH. This creature, ſo called 
by Buffon, inhabirs India; and may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by it's beautiful variety of green, white, 
and yellow hairs. It has a ſharp noſe, a round 
head, and large black naked ears; the length of 
it's body is about a foot; and it's tail is ſlender, 
and about ſeventeen inches long. 

Monxey, Nxoxo; the Middle-Sized Black 
Monkey of Edwards. This ſpecies has a round 
head, and a ſharpiſh noſe; the face is of a tawny 
fleſh-colour, with. a few black hairs on it; the 


© breaſt and belly are of a ſwarthy fleſh-colour, and 


almoſt naked; and the hair on the body, limbs, 
and tail, is long and black. It is about the ſize 
of a large cat; lively, entertaining, and good- 
natured in it's diſpoſition; and is one of thoſe 
numerous ſpecies of the Monkey kind which in- 
habits Guinea. | 

Monxzy, EcreT; the Simia Egret of Lin- 
næus. This ſingular ſpecies inhabits Java. They 
fawn on man, and on their own ſpecies, embracing 
each other with the moſt cordial affection. When 
they meet with a Monkey of a different kind, they 
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greet him with a thouſand grimaces; and when a 


85 2 —ç m 1 Ie Er the 
night. 7 have, long faces, and upri 
pointed cally of hair * the tops of — as A 
the hair on their forcheads'is black; the colour of 
the upper part of their bodies is olivacious, and 
of the lower cinereous. Their eye-brows are 
large; and their beards are very ſmall. The ſize 
of theſe creatures is inferior to that of common 
| Mowxey, Rep; the Patas a Batideau Noir of 
Buffon. This ſpecies has a long noſe; the eyes 
are ſunk in the head; the ears are furniſhed with 
long hairs; and the chin is bearded; The 
is ſlender; over each eye, from ear to ear, 
extends a black line; the upper part of the body 
is of a very beautiful bright bay colour, almoſt 
red, and ſo vivid as to appear as if painted; and 
the lower parts are cinereous, tinged with yellow. 
The body is about eighteen inches long; and the 
tail — 935 — ſhorter. 
heſe creatures inhabit Senegal. They are leſs 
active than Monkies in general; but ſeem very 
inquiſitive, approaching the banks of rivers, as 
veſſels paſs along, in prodigious crowds, confider- 
ing them with vaſt attention, and throwing pieces 
of ſticks at the crew. When ſhot at, they raiſe 
the moſt hideous cries; while ſome of them throw 
ſtones, and others their excrements, at their aſ- 


ſailants. | 


Monkey, Cnrntst; the Bonnet Chinois of © 


Buffon. This Monkey, which is a native of Cey- 


lon, has a long, ſmooth noſe, of a whitiſh colour; 
the hair on the crown of the head is long and flat, 
and like that of a man; and the colour of 
the body is a brown. Troops of theſe ani- 
mals aſſemble in order to rob orchards and corn- . 
fields. When driven from one end of an orchard © 
or field, they enter directly at the other, and carry 
off with them as much fruit as their mouths and 
arms will contain. e e 
Moxkrv, Box xETED. This ſpecies is about 
the ſize of a ſmall cat. The face is duſky; and 
on the crown of the head there is a kind of cir- 


| cular bonnet, conſiſting of upright black hairs. 


The hair on the ſides of the cheeks is long; that 
on ns is brown; and the legs and arms are 
black. | 8 | 

Monkey, Vaxnp; the Mone of Buffon. This 
animal inhabits Barbary, Ethiopia, and other parts 
of Africa. The noſe is ſhort, black, and thick; 
the orbits and mouth are of a dirty fleſh-colour ; 
the hair on the ſides of the face, and under the 
throat, is long, and of a whitiſh colour, ringed 
with yellow; the forehead is grey; and above the 
eyes there paſſes a black line from ear to ear. 
The upper part of the body is duſky and tawny; 
the breaſt, belly, and inſides of the limbs, are 
white; the outſides of the thighs and arms are 
black; the hands and feet are black and naked; 
and the tail is of a cinereous brown hue. The body 
is a foot and a half long; and the tail is upwards 
of two feet. 

Monxzy, Cocnin-Cnintss; the Douc of Buf- 
fon. This animal, which 1s a native of Cochin- 
China, ſeems to unite all the characters of the 
Monkey kind. It is as large as the baboon; has 
a tail like the Monkey; and a flat face like the 
ape: it alſo reſembles the American Monkies in 
having no calloſity on it's poſteriors. It 1s a very 
large ſpecies; the body being about four agg” 
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walks on it's hind-legs. 


of the 


more than three. Tt inhabits 
Nas Cochin-China; and often 
It's face, which is ſhort 
and flat, is bounded on each fide by long yellow- 


# 8 
. , a 


Madagaſcar as 


| {ſh hairs; there is a collar of purpliſh brown round 


it's neck; the lower parts of it's arms and tail are 
white; the upper parts of it's arms and thighs are 
black; and it's legs and knees are of a cheſnut 
colour. It's back, belly, and ſides, are grey, 
tivged with yellow; above the root of it's tail 
there is a white ſpot, which extends beneath as far 
as the lower part of it's belly and part of it's 
thighs; it's feet are black; and it's rump is co- 
vered with hair. 5 
Monxzy, Tawny. The face of this ſpecies 
is a little protuberant; and that and the ears are 
fleſh-coloured: it has a flattiſh noſe, and long ca- 


nine teeth in the lower jaw; the hair on the upper - 


of the body is 4 and tawny, but aſh-co- 
oured at the roots; the hinder of the back is 
loured; and the belly is white. It is 
about the ſize of a cat; and it's tail is ſhorter than 
it's body. It is a native of India; and is very ſa- 
vage in it's diſpoſition. pdt 

Monxty, Goar. This animal has a lon 
beard, reſembling that of a goat; the face is naked, 


of a wo blue colour, and obliquely ribbed ; the 
body ant 


limbs are a deep brown; and the tail 
is long. There is a beautiful drawing of this ani- 
mal in the Britiſh Muſeum, ES 

Monxzy, FuLL-BotTToM. This ſpecies inha- 
birs the foreſts — . where. it 0 _ 

, or King Monkey. negroes hold it's 
2 in the higheſt eſtimation, and apply it to va- 
rious beneficial es. It has a ſhort black 
naked face; and a ſmall head; it's ſhoulders are 

d with long coarſe . hair reſembling 
a full-bottomed periwig, and of a dirty yellow 
colour mixed with black; it's body, arms, and 
legs, are of a fine gloſſy blackneſs, covered with 
ſhort hairs; it's hands are naked, and furniſhed 
with no more than four fingers; and on each foot 
there are five very long ſlender toes. The tail is 
very long, and of a ſnowy whiteneſs, with very 
long hair at the end, forming a tuft; the body and 
links are 'flender; and the length of the former is 
about three feet. 

Monxey, ANNULATED; the Simia Apella of 
Linnæus. This animal has a flat face, and long 
hair on the forehead and cheeks; the upper part 
body and limbs is of a tawny brown co- 
lour; the belly is cinereous; the tail, which is 


ſhorter than the body, is annulated with a darker | 


and lighter brown; and the hands are black and 
naked. 


Mowxey, Pa1L1eeINg; the Simia Syrichta of 


Linnæus. This obſcure ſpecies is mentioned only 


=_Y 


by Petiver, who ſays that it is a native of the Phi- 
lippine iſlands, and that it's mouth and eyes are 
beſet with long hairs. 

Having deſcribed the Monkies of the old world, 
we ſhall artend to thoſe of the new, which have 
neither pouches in their jaws nor naked poſteriors. 

Monkey, PREACHER ; the Simia Beelzebub of 
Linnæus; and the Ouarine of Buffon. This ſpe- 
cies is about the ſize of a fox, with long black 
hair; and a long tail, always twiſted at the end. 
It has black ſhining eyes, ſhort round ears, and 
a round beard under the chin and throat. It in- 


habits the woods of Brazil and Guiana, and is the 


largeſt of the Monk 
It's voice is remarka 
Vor. II. 


kind found in America. 
y loud, and it makes a moſt 


tree to tree with ſurpriſing activity. 


dreadful howling. It is common for one of theſ- 
creatures to aſcend a lofty tree, and the reſt to 
. themſelves on the branches below. That 

onkey who is elevated above the reſt ſets up a 
loud and ſhrill howl, which may be heard at a 
great diſtance, After having harangued his com- 
er for ſome time, he makes a ſignal with his 

and, when the whole aſſembly immediately join 
in chorus; and, on a ſecond fignal, they become 
ſilent, and the orator finiſhes his ſpeech, © Their 
clamour, on ſuch occaſions, is more diſagreeable 
and tremendous than can eaſily be conceived; 
Theſe Monkies are very fierce, miſchievous, and 
untameable, 

Monxzy, Fourx-FinctreD; the Simia Paniſ- 
cus of Linnæus. This Monkey may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt, by having no thumb, and 
conſequently but four fingers on each of the two 
fore paws: but the tail ſupplies the defects of the 
hand; and with this the animal flings itſelf from 
It has five 
toes on the hind-feet; a ſlender body; and a long 


tail: the body, which is about eighteen inches 


long, is covered with long black rough hair. 

Theſe Monkies inhabit the vicinities of Car- 
na, Brazil, and Peru. Being extremely 
agile, they greatly enliven the foreſts in which they 
refide. In order to paſs from the top of one lofty 
tree to another, whoſe branches are. too diſtant for 
a leap, they form a kind of chain, by hangin 
down linked to each other by their tails; — 
ſwinging in that manner till the lowermoſt catches 
hold of a bough of the next tree, and draws u 
the reſt: and Ulloa informs vs, that they paſs ri- 
vers after the ſame manner. They are ſometimes 
imported into England, but are too delicate to live 
long in this climate. 

Monxzy, T1m1D; the Simia Trepida of Lin- 
nexus. This ſpecies has a yellewiſh fleſn- coloured 
face; it's hands and feet are covered with a black 
ſkin; and it's tail, which is longer than it's head 
and body, is frequently carried over it's ſhoulders. 
It is a native of Guiana, and a very lively ſpecies; 
but, when domeſticated, is extremely capricious, 
ſhewing a great affection for ſome perſons, and a 


great averſion for others. 


Monxey, Caruchix; the Simia Capucina of 
Linnæus; and the Sai of Buffon. This ſpecies, 
which inhabits South America, has a round head; 
a flat fleſh-coloured face, encircled with upright 
whitiſh hairs; and a breaſt covered with long 
ſhaggy pale yellow hair. The head is black; 
the body and tail are of a deep dufky brown co- 


lour; the tail is extremely long; and the toes are 


furniſhed with crooked claws. | | 

Monkey, WER ER; the Simia Apella of Lin- 
neus. This animal is called the Weeper from 
it's peculiar. manner of lamenting when either 
threatened or beat. It is very deformed; has a 
round flattiſh face; and is of a reddiſh brown co- 
lour. The hair on the head and the upper part 
of the body is black, ringed with brown; and be- 
neath, and on the limbs, tinged with red. The 
tail, which is black, is much — 2 than the head 
and body; and the hair is very long, and thinly 
diſperſed. 

Theſe Monkies, which inhabit Surinam and 
Brazil, are of very melancholy diſpoſitions, and 
appear as if always in tears; but, nevertheleſs, are 
extremely fond of imitating the human ſpecies. 
They aſſociate in large companies; and make a 


| loud chattering, eſpecially in ſtormy weather. 


2 C Monkev, 


. 
* 


MON 
Monxxv, Ozaxce; the Stmia Sciurea of Lin- 
neus. This is one of thoſe Monkies which hold 
by their tails, and is the ſmalleſt and moſt beauti- 
ful of any of them. The hair of the body is 
ſhort and fine, and of a yellow brown hue; but, 
in it's native country, of a brilliant gold colour. 
The feet are of a fine orange- colour; the nails of 
the hands are flat; and thoſ: of the feet reſemble 
claws. The tail is very long; and the 
ſcarcely exceeds the ſize of that of a ſquirrel. It 
is a very tender and delicate animal, and held in 
high eſtimation. It is a native of Brazil and 
Reed andꝭ is ſeldom imported into this country 

ive. | 

Monxzy, Hoxnted; the Simia Fatuellus of 
Linnæus. This animal is diſtinguiſhed by two 
tufts of hair, reſembling horns, on the top of it's 
head. It has bright eyes; ears reſembling thoſe 
of the human ſpecies; and is of a duſky colour. 
The body is about fourteen inches long, and the 
tail fifteen, It is an inhabitant of America, and 


one of the Sapajon kind, | 
Monxzy, AnTicua. This Monkey has a 


black face, and a ſhort noſe; the back and ſides 
are orange-coloured and black; the belly is white; 
the length of the body is eighteen inches, and that 
of the tail twenty. It was brought from An- 
tigua, and was lately in the poſſeſſion of Robert 

orris, Eſq. of the Navy Office, It is good- 
natured, ſprightly, and frolickſome. 


Monxzy, Fox-TaiLzD; the Simia Pithecia of 


Linnæus. Buffon calls this animal the Saki; 
and he diſtinguiſhes it from thoſe. of the ſapajon 
kind, or thoſe Monkies which hold by their tails, 
by the name of Sagoins, which have feeble tails. 
It is remarkable for the length of the hair on it's 
tail, and is therefore called the Fox-tailed Mon- 
key; the body is about eighteen inches long, and 
the tail conſiderably longer, the former being co- 
vered with long duſky brown hair, white or yel- 
lowiſh at the tip; the hands and feet are black; 
and it has claws inſtead of nails. This creature 
inhabits Guiana. 

Moxkkv, GREAT-EARED; the Simia Midas of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies is chiefly remarkable for 
it's ears, which are very large, erect, and almoſt 
ſquare. The hair on the body and upper part 
of the limbs is ſleek; the hands and feet are co- 
vered with light orange-coloured hair, which is very 
fine and ſmooth; the nails are long and crooked ; 
the tail, which is twice the length of the body, is 
black; and the teeth are very white. 

This animal, which is about the ſize of a ſquir- 
rel, inhabits the warmer climates of South Ame- 
rica; and the Iſle of Gorgona, ſouth of Panama, 
in the South Sea. At low water, ſays Dam- 
pier, © they come to the ſea-ſide, to feed on muſ- 
cles and periwinkles, which they dig out of the 
ſhells with their claws.” 33 
Moxk kv, 'STRIATED; the Simia Jacchus of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies is remarkable for two 
long thick tufts of white hair projecting on each 
ſide of it's face, under the ears; and for it's tail, 
which is very full of hair, and annulated with aſh- 
colour and black. The body is about ſeven in- 
ches long, and the tail eleven; the hands and feet 
are covered with ſhort hair; and the fingers, which 


reſemble thoſe of a ſquirrel, are furniſhed with 


ſharp claws. 

his creature, which is a native of Brazil, feeds 
on vegetables and fiſh; makes a weak kind of 
noiſe; and 1s extremely reſtleſs. 


body | 
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|' .Monxzy, Sun; the Simia Roſalia of Lin- 
neus. This Monkey is remarkable for having a 
mane round the neck, and a bunch of hair at the 
end of the tail like a lion: the mane is generally of 
a bright bay colour, though ſometimes yellow; and 
the hair on the body is lo 


fine, ſilky, gloſſy, and 
of a bright pale yellow hue. The face is flat, 
and of adull purple colour; the ears are round and 
naked; the hands and feet are alſo naked, and 


of a dull purple colour; and there are claws, ' in- 
ſtead of nai 


„ on the fingers. The length of 
the head and body is about ten inches; and the 
tail is upwards of thirteen. This ſpecies inhabits 
Guiana; and is very gentle and lively. 
Moxxkxv, LiTTLE Lion; the Simia Ædipus 
of Linnæus. This animal has a beautiful black 


face, with white hair deſcending on each fide of it 
like that of a man; the back and ſhoulders are co- 


vered with long looſe brown hair; the rump and 
half the tail are of a deep orange-eolour inclining 
to red, but the remaining part of the tail is black; 
the throat is alſo black; the breaſt, belly, and legs, 
are white; and the claws are ſharp and crooked. 
The body is eight inches long, and the tail is ſix- 
teen. | e 

This ſpecies, which inhabits Guiana, Brazil, 
and the banks of the River of the Amazons, poſ- 


* 


ſeſſes great agility and vivacity, and has a ſoft 


whiſtling note. e 

Monxxxv, Fan; the Mico of Buffon. This 
animal inhabits the banks of the Amazons, and 
The 


is a moſt beautiful and elegant ſpecies. 
head is ſmall and round; and the face and ears are 


of a moſt lively vermilion colour. Condamine, 


to whom one of theſe animals was preſented by 


the governor of Para, ſays, that the hair on it's 
body was of a beautiful ſilver colour, brighter 
than that of the moſt venerable human hair; while 
the tail was of a deep brown, inclining to black- 


neſs. This-deſcription, he ſays, was framed while 
the creature was alive. He alſo ſays, that he kept 
it a whole year before it died, and afterwards pre- 


ſerved it in ſpirits of wine, in order to prove that 
his account was not exaggerated. It's body was 


eight inches long, and it's tail twelve. 
MONOCEROS PISCIS. An American fiſh 


about a foot 'and a half long, high backed, low | 


bellied, and very flat bodied; with a head bearing 
ſome reſemblance to that of a baboon. From the 


top of the head proceeds a ſmooth, round, tapered, 


ſtraight horn, about three inches long, apparently 


a prolongation. of the cuticle, being entirely deſti- 


tute of any offification. The body is covered 
with a tough thick ſkin, feeling ſomewhat rough; 
and the dorſal fin extends from the head to the tail. 

Monocxros Piscis is alſo a name applied to 


another fiſh common in the American ſeas, called 


Pira Aca by Marcgrave, and Piexe Porco by the 
Portugueſe, It is very ſmall, being only about 
two inches long, and one inch and a half broad. 
It is of a flatted, compreſſed ſhape; the mouth is 


very ſmall; and a little behind the eyes, on the 


ridge of the back, there is an upright horn, bend- 


ing a little backwards, of a rounded figure, and 
about the thickneſs of a large thread. The ſkin, 


which is very rough to the touch, is of an obſcure 


yellowiſh colour; but the fins and the ridge of the 


back are of a deeper ſhade than the reſt. 
MONOCULUS. A genus of inſets of the 


podaria kind, and of the order of aptera in the 


Linnzan ſyſtem. Naturaliſts enumerate a great 


many ſpecies of this genus; among which are 


reckoned 


reckoneck ſeveral microſcopic animals: however, 
Linnæus makes only nine, and of theſe the diffe- 
rences art not very material. © 
The body of the Monoculus Is Hort, of a 
roundiſh figure, and covered with a firm cruſta- 
ceous ſkin; the fore- legs, which are ramoſe, ſerve 
for leaping or ſwimming; and the eyes, which, on 


account of the ſmallneſs of the head, appear as if 


united, are ſituated in the trunk, which 1s not only 
ſmall and ſharp, but alſo tranſparent. The ſtruc- 
ture of rhe eye is by the help of the microſcope 
diſcerned to be reticulated, or formed like a net; 
and the trunk; by which the inſect feeds, is ex- 
tremely well adapted by it's ſharpneſs for that 


purpoſe.  - 

Theſe inſefts, which ate of a blood-red colour, 
are ſometimes ſeen in ſuch multitudes on the ſur- 
face of ſtanding water, as to change 1t to a deep 
red; whence many ſuperſtitious people, ignorant 
of the true cauſe, have ſuppoſed the liquid element 
- to be converted into blood. 

No part of this animal is more worthy of a na- 
turalift's attention than it's branching arms, by 
which it's motions in the water are performed: 
by means of theſe it can move in a ſtraight line; 
waving it's arms as a bird does it's wings in the 
air, ſometimes upwards, at others downwards, 
ſometimes to the right, and at others to the left, 

ſtill continuing to proceed in a right line. By 
— the water with it's arms, it can aſcend 
with great velocity; and by ſtriking in a contr 
direction, it can dive with equal eaſe. As theſe 
motions are very rapid, the little animal ſeems to 
jump in the water; it's head always tending to the 
furface, and it's tail ſtretching downwards. 

The Monoculus is produced from an egg, 
which, when excluded, is carried on the back of 
the female; and is ſoon obſerved floating around 
her in the water. It's appearance at firſt is that 
of a very ſmall whitiſh inſect, endowed with a 
very nimble motion; and, except in colour, it ſuf- 
fers no future change, only continuing to grow 
larger and redder as it advances in age. | 

- Theſe inſects ſometimes remain for ſeveral days 
fucceſſively on the ſurface of the water, and at 
other times/are ſeen at the bottom only. They 
change their ſkins, like moſt others of the inſect 
kind; and the exuviæ ſo exactly reſemble the liv- 


ing animals, that, at firſt ſight, it is a difficult mat- 


ter to diſcriminate between them. 

| MONODON. In the Linnæan diftribution of 
nature, the name of the monoceros, or ſea-uni- 
corn, a fiſh of the whale kind, making a diſtin 
genus; the characters of which are, that it has a 


Pipe in the forehead, and no dorſal fin, but two 


very long ſpiral teeth in the upper jaw. 

Artedi makes the Monodon a peculiar genus 
among the plagiuri, or cetaceous fiſhes. The 
narwal is the only ſpecies as yet diſcovered of this 
e 

MONOPS. An appellation given by lian 
to the bonaſus. Ariſtotle tells us, that the natives 
of the country where this animal was moſt fre- 
quent, called it the Monapus. Some of the Greek 
writers have alſo ſtiled it the Monepos; and 
others, the Bolinthos. | 
 MONTIFRINGILLA. A claſſical appella- 
tion for a bird known in Engliſh by the name of. 
the bramble, brambling, or mountain-finch; and 
called by the ancients Oroſpiza. | 

MOON-FISH. An appellation given by 
ſome ichythologiſts to the orbis. See GRBIs. 
MOOR-BUZZARD, See Buzzaxv. 
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MOOR-COCK. An Engliſh name for the 
red-game, the lagopus of authors, called alſo the 
gor-cock. It is a very delicate fowl, larger than 
a partridge, and common on the Derbyſhire and 
Yorkſhire hills. See Gor-Cocx. 
MOOR-HEN; the Fulica Chloropus of Lin- 


næus; and the Gallinula Chloropus of authors in 


general. This is a well-known bird, ſhaped ſome- 
what like a coot, but ſmaller, and very much 
flatted in the body. The crown of the head, the 


| hind part of the neck, the back, and the coverts 


of the wings, are of a fine deep olive greem co- 
lour; the Cer ate greeniſh; the breaſt is a lead- 
coloured blue; and the belly is greyiſh. The co- 


| lours of the plumage in the female are much leſs 


brilliant than in the male; and the bird itſelf is in- 
ferior in ſize. | 


Moor Hens are often ſeen about our rivers: 
they breed twice or thrice in the ſummer; ſtrike 
with their bills like the common hen; and in the 
ſpring have a ſhrill call. Their fleſh is extremely 
well-flavoured. 

MOOSE-DEER. This animal appears to be 
the ſame with the elk; for, on comparing the 
horns of both together, the diſtinctive characters 
of. the one exactly correſpond with thoſe of the 
other. However, the account given by Joſſelyn 
of the ſize of the American Mooſe has,every ap- 
pearance of being greatly exaggerated ; for he aſ- 
ſerts, that ſome are found twelve feet high : but 
Charlevoix, Dierville, and Leſcarbot, with more 
probability, make it of the ſize of the horſe: and, 
if we may depend on modern writers, the com- 
mon height 1s from fifteen to ſeventeen hands. 
Thoſe who ſpeak of the gigantic Mooſe-Deer, ſay, 
that their horns are ſix feet high, and that the ex- 
tent from tip to tip is two fathoms: but it ſeems 
evident that theſe journaliſts have been too cre- 


dulous, and taken their deſcriptions either from 


huntſmen or Indians who were fond of the mar- 
vellous. The only thing certain is, that the elk 
1s common to both continents; and that the Ame- 
rican, having larger foreſts to range in, and more 
luxuriant food, grows to a larger ſize than the Eu- 
ropean. | | 

In America, the Mooſe-Deer are found in the 
peninſula of Nova Scotia, and Canada; in Eu- 
rope, they inhabit Lapland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Ruſſia; and, in Aſia, the north-eaft parts of Tar- 
tary and Siberia: but in each of thoſe continents 
they only poſſeſs ſuch particular diſtricts where the 
cold 1s intenſely ſevere during a great part of the 


year . 


Theſe creatures have a very ſingular gait; their 
pace is a high ſhambling trot; nevertheleſs, they 
move with great velocity. Anciently, theſe ani- 
mals were employed in Sweden in drawing ſledges; 
but, as they were frequently acceſſary to the eſcape 
of criminals, their uſe was prohibited under great 
penalties. In paſſing through thick woods they 
carry their heads horizontally, to prevent their 
horns being entangled in the branches of trees. 
In their common walk, they raiſe their fore-feet 
very high; which circumſtance probably induced 
the ancient Romans to conjecture that their legs 
were deſtitute of joints. They are very inoffen- 
ſive creatures, except when wounded, or in the 
rutting-ſeaſon, when they become extremely fu- 
rious, ſtriking with their horns and hoofs. In 
Canada, they are hunted during the winter ſeaſon; 
when they ſink ſo deep in the ſnow, as to become 
an eaſy prey. | | 
The fleſh of Mooſe-Deer 1s highly FI for 
eing 


5 * 


being light and nuttitive; but their nes are 
eſteemed 


| the greateſt delicacy in all Canada: their 
tongues alſo are excellent, and frequently imported 
from Ruſſia. : 
leather; and Linnæus afferts that it will reſiſt a 
muſket-ball. 1 _ were formerly ſup- 
ſed to $ great efficacy in curing epi 
ies; and * 2 that the elk, being 
ject to that diſeaſe, cured itſelf by ſcratching it's 
ear with it's hoof, See EIK. 
MORDELLA. An appellation given by 
ſome writers to the ear-wig. 
MORDELLA is alſo the name of a genus of 
four-winged flies, of the coleoptera order of inſects: 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are: that the 
antennæ are filiform and ſerrated; that the head is 


deflected under the neck; that the palpi are com- 


preſſed, elevated, and obliquely truncated; that 
the elytra are bent down towards the apex; and 
that the fore-thighs are broad at the baſe of the 
abdomen. Linnaeus enumerates ſix ſpecies. 
MoxrDzLLa, OBLonc, Black. This ſpecies is 
about half an inch long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad: it has a ſlender pointed tail, and a ſmall 
head; the caſes of the wings are of one uniform 
colour; the breaſt is ſmooth, and very convex; and 
the feelers are ſlender, truncated, and jointed. 
The body grows gradually ſmaller towards the 
tail, where it terminates in a ſharp thorn or prickle, 
which is black like the body, and extends beyond 
the extremity of the wings. The legs are long 
and ſlender, by which means it leaps very nimbly. 
MoxrDELLA, RounDisn, OpAk IR BLack. The 
head of this ſpecies is ſmall; and the breaſt raiſed, 
being of a duſky deep black colour, but not gloſſy: 
the caſes of the wings 


ſomewhat ſhorter than the body; but the legs are 


ſlender and long. 
; gardens. 49 
MoxrDeLLa, .Syininc Bux, Oval-Bop io. 
This ſpecies is not much larger than a flea: the 
body is ſhort, and nearly of an oval form; the 


This inſect is common in 


breaſt and back are both very convex and ſmooth, - 


and of a deep beautiful gloſſy blue colour; the 

legs are * ; the thighs are thick, robuſt, and 
whitiſh; and the lower part of the legs 1s of an 
iron-grey colour, 

MoRDELLA, RounDisH BLACK, with a braſſy 
tincture. This ſpecies is leſs than a flea; and 
entirely of a very deep gloſſy black colour, with a 
fine metalline yellowiſh caſt: the belly and 1 
are of the ſame fine black hue, but without 
yellow tinge; and the caſes of the wings, which 


are ſtriated, conſiſt of five ſmall yellow ſpots. * 


This animal frequents gardens early in the ſpring. 

MORDI 18. An appellation given by 
ſome writers to the loach, a ſmall fiſh often found 
under ſtones in ſhallow waters. 

MORGRAY. A fiſh of the galeus kind, 
called alſo the rough hound-fiſh; the Catulus Mi- 
nor of Salvian; and the Muſtelus Stellaris Tertius 
of Bellonius. This fiſh 1s of a A and ſomewhat 
reddiſh grey colour, ſpotted with brown and white; 
the belly is of a ſilvery white hue; the body is long 
and round; the ſkin is very rough; and the fleſh 
is extremely firm, and finely flavoured. 

The Morgray is the ſmalleſt of this genus of 
fiſhes, ſeldom weighing above one pound and a 
half: it is common in the Mediterranean; and is 
frequently expoſed to ſale gn the Italian markets. 

MORHUA. An appellation _given by ſome 
ichthyologiſts to the common cod-fiſh. 

MORILLON. A ſpecies of duck, apparently 


4 


Their ſkins make excellent buff 


' a linear 


the gills were 


are of the ſame hue, and 


len 


the ſages wich the.rofſo capo, a ſmall red- headed 
MORINEIL LUS. The claſſical appellation. 
us. A ſpecics of fh 6 
ſpecies of fiſh of the ſpa- 
W of ws. 6 | 
parallel tranſverſe black lines on each ſide. 
- MORMYRUS. A genus of abdominal fiſh, 
with a ſmooth head, ſeveral ematginated teeth, 
ſquamoſe TRIED Sz IT. 
u ate two ſpecies, both in- 
habiras of — Nile. | bs 
IS; the Leptocephalus of Grono- 
vius. A fiſh ſo called by Pennant in honour of 
his friend Mr. Morris, who firſt diſcovered it. 
This curious ſpecies, which was caught fear 
Holy-Head, was four inches long; the head was 
very ſmall; the body was compreſſed ſide ways, ex- 
tremely thin, and almoſt tranſparent, about the 
tenth of an inch thick, and in the deepeſt part 
about the third of an inch. Towards the tail it 
grew more ſlender, and terminated in a point; 
and towards the head it ſloped down. The eyes 
were large; and the teeth in both jaws ſmall. 
The lateral line was ſtraight; and the ſides were 
marked with oblique ſtro The apertures to 
0 z it wanted the oral, ven- 
tral, and caudal fins; the dorſal fin was | 
low and thin, extending the whole length of the 
back; and the anal fin extended to the fame dife 
tance from the anus. | | 
MORSE; the Trichecus Roſmarus of Lin- 
næus. This animal, which is ſomewhat of the 
ſeal kind, has a round head; a ſmall mouth; and 
_— thick lips, covered both above and below 
Wi r briſtles as thick as ſtraws.” It has 
two fiery-eyes; and two large orifices inſtead. 
of ears. The neck is ſhort; and the body is 
thick in the middle, but tapering towards the tail. 
Ks * * 2 and has ſhort 
rowniſh hairs thinly diſperſed over it; the 1 
which are ſhort, have five toes on each, all _— 
nected by webs, with ſmall nails on them; 
hind feet are very broad; and the hind legs 
uſually extended on à line with the body. The 
of this creature, from the noſe to the 
is from twelve to eighteen feet; it generally . 
ſures ten or twelve feet round in the thickeſt 
of the body; and the tail is 
teeth are generally from two to three feet long; 


On the coaſt of the Icy Sea, where it is ſeldom 
moleſted, and conſequently has time to attain it's 
full growth, the teeth have been ſometimes found 
of the weight of twenty pounds each. 

Theſe animals inhabit the coaſt of —— 
Nova Zembla, Hudſon's Bay, the Gu St. 
Lawrance, and the Icy Sea. In ſome places they 
appear in herds of hundreds at a time. Bei 
very 'timid -creatures, they always. avoid thoſe 
places which are much frequented by mankind. 
They are extremely fierce when enraged ; and, 
wounded in the water, endeavour to ſink the boar 
of their adverſaries, either by riſing under it, or 
by ſtriking their large teeth into it's ſides. They 
roar very loud; and follow their aſſailants as long 
as they can keep their boat in view. "They are 
often ſeen ſleeping in large companies, on an 
iſland of ice; and, if difturbed, plunge into the 
ſea with vaſt 1 at ſuch times it is dan- 


| gerous to approach the ice, left they ſhould tum- 


ble into the boat, and overſet it. 
; Morks 
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Tie hunters watch the landing 1 | 
on the Magdalene Iſlands, in the Gulph of St. 
Lawrance; and, as ſoon as they find a ſufficient | 


* * nth, nf 
* * — — * 


on Wyre "Ry 
teeth: this | 
next; and © on in ſucceſſion till they are all landed. 


number, for what call a Cut, go on 
ſhore, each armed Ker ſpear, ed _ 5 | 
like a &nife, and with it cut their throats, - How- 
ever, particular care muſt be taken not to ſtand in 
the way A — attempt 8 wrt 
| which with great agility, by tutabling 
— . They are — 
the ſake of their oil, one animal ſometimes pro- 
ducing half atun: and Buffon informs us, that he 
has ſeen "braces for toaches made of their ſkins, 
which are both elaſtic and durable. 


© The Morſe produces one or two young at a 


time. It feeds on ſea-herbs and fiſh; and alſo 
eats ſhells, Which it digs out of the ſand with it's 
teeth. It is faid to aſcend rocks, or pieces of ice, 
by the aſſiſtance of it's teeth, faſtening them to the 


Excepting the human race, this animal ſeems to 
have no other enemy 
which it often combats, and is generally victo- 
rious by means of it's enormous tuſks. _ 
Mons, InDian; the Dugon of Buffon. This 
animal has two ſhort canine teeth, placed in the 
upper jaw, pretty cloſe to each other; it has four 
grinders on each fide of the upper jaw, placed at 
a diſtance from the tuſks; 


Hope, and t | 
go aſhore in ſearch mols. 
MOSCHELAPHUS. An . 1 * 
by ſome naturaliſts to a creature of a mixed na- 
ture, ſaid to be generated between a ſtag and a cow. 
5 Wagner tells us, that theſe animals are ſome- 
times "ſeen i 


n in the mountainous parts of Switzer- 
land; as are alſo the hippotauri, produced by the 


"thoſe. animals 


on one fide 


diſpatched for 


cracks, and by that means drawing up it's body. 
but the white bear, with 


nd three on each fide * 

in the lower jaw. It inhabits the Cape of Good 

& Nr Iſlands; and is ſaid to 
0 


'F int at the extremity. When e ee 
| 15 deflexeq over each other, be 45 


covering the inferior. 


them in his Syſtema 


Phalænæ. The antennæ being thick in t 


oopulation of a bull and a mare: but neither of | 


theſe ever propagate their ſpecies. 

- MOSCHIFERUM ANIMAL; the Mofchus 
Moſchiferous' of Linnæus. An appellation fre- 
quently given to the creature from which we de- 
rive the pe called muſk. See Musk. | 

MOSCHUS. A'penvs of pecora in the Lin- 


næan fyſtem; the ren, jou; characters of 
ng 


which are, that it has two tuſks in the upper 

Jaw, and no horns. Linnæus enumerates Woe 

ſpecies, one of which is the Moſchiferum Animal. 
MOTACILLA. See WaTzx-Wac-Tair. 


MOTH. A numerous and beautiful claſs of | 
winged inſects of the butterfly kind, from which | 


they are properly diſtinguiſhed by their feelers ter- 
minating in a ſharp point, and by flying chiefly in 
the night; whereas butterflies, properly ſo called, 
have clavated feelers, and ſeek their food and mates 


during the day. Hence they have alſo been diſ- 


criminated by the names of diurnal and nocturnal 
butterflies. | h 


„* 


The ingenious Mr. Harris, who furniſhed draw- 
ings *. 1m + pared) Butterflies, has alſo * 
voured us with the followi noptical ſyſtem o 
theſe inſets, h 8 5 * | | 

Vor. II. | 
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The Phalænæ is that generation of the 
tera called Moths, whoſe an 


o 


ee 


The abdomen. litt 


| tween the edges of the inferior wings, not fag a 


kind of bed or as in moſt of the Papillio; 

and the legs have two thorn- like ſharp points at 

the middle joints of each. Ah 
The Sphinx is alſo a term for a tribe or claſs of 


the Phalztiz, which. Mr. Wilks, in his Natural 


Hiſtory, ſays are between the Moth and the but- 
terfly; and Lindæus has alſo placed it between 
; 1a Naturæ, as a diſtin tribe or 
laſs.” There is, however, no reaſon why they 
ſhould be ſeparated from the Phalænæ, as there 
is not a property or character belonging to thoſe 
rermed Sphinxes, but may be ſeen in 9 of the 

e mid- 
dle, and gradually leſſening toward each end, is 


the character by which the g alone to dh - 
guiſhed ; but this is not ico 


| ciently conſp 
even when clofely examineck y a magnifying 
glaſs; and it is obſervable that they have all the 
erical characters of the Moth giyen as deſcrip- 
tive above, though many ſpecies of the Phalænæ, 
or Moths themſelves, have not. | 
PLATE Tas FIRST. 
Fig. 1. The Lax RE Ticer, The caterpillar of 
this Moth is about two inches and a half long 
When at it's full growth, black, but covered 
with long n 
any thing which is vegetable; they are very often 


und ih gardens, but particularly among net- 


tles on banks, any time in April or May; for 
"hole of this ſpecies are in the caterpillar ſtate 
Wuring the winter. The caterpillar, when full 
kd, ſpins itſelf up in a white web, wherein it 
Changes to a black chryſalis: in this it lieth 
for one month, at the expiration of which time 


it makes it's appearance in the Moth ſtate, 


which is very rich and brilliant. ,The ſuperior 
wings are of a cream colour, ſpotted with large 


clouds of a dark chocolate hue; and the infe- 
rior ones are of a beaytiful ſcarlet, ornamented 
with large ſpots of black, which appear gloſly, 
like a piece of indigo when broken. The tho- 
_ rax is of a dark brown colour, as the ſpots on 
the ſuperior wings; and the abdomen is a bright 
ſcarlet, having ſeveral marks acroſs the upper 
part. The eggs of the female are of a the 
n colour, and laid in regular and exact or- 
der; in number more or leſs: Mr. Harris once 
counted upwards of eight hundred and forty. 
nce is, that the cater- 
pillars, when produced from the eggs, inſtead 
of looking out for other food, devour the ſhells 


from which they emerged the moment before. 
The female is larger by much than the male. 


Fig. 2. The SMaLL Tiozx. The caterpillars of 
the Small Tiger are produced by little round 
ſhining eggs, of a light green colour, which the 
parent Moth fixes to the food, about the latter 
end of June, in beautiful and regular order. 


When they we 2 ar from 'the eggs, they ſepa- - 


rate, and er in ſearch of food, or rather 
that part of the food they like beſt, as they are 
ſuppoſed to be on it. Their chief aliment is 
chickweed and nettles, on which they feed till 
winter, when the inclemency of the weather 

; rp obliges 


„ 
us, 


Lepidop- 


brown hairs, Their food is almoſt 
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obliges them to conceal themſelves in ſuch con- 
Fenient holes as they can find, | 
* *till the enſuing ſpring awakes_ them from their 
_ Yormant ſtate, Whe | | 

* ſelves into whitiſh webs, wherein they change to 


« 


black chryſalides, which are covered with a fine 


1 _ bloom like that on the plum. "gig © hy | 
2 innihg of 


June, when the beautifully dappled creatures 
1 ir appearance. The different ſexes 
4 y diſtinguiſhed; the àbdomen of the 
female being of a bright ſcarlet colour, and that 
of the male of an orange cl)) 
They always fly in meads near woods, or perhaps 


in ſuch woods as afford pleaſant glades, where 


they are not much troubled with the bruſh or 
ſſmmall wood; and on this account they have of- 
ten been called Wood- Tigers. Their time of 
flight is genetally about three or four o clock in 
the afternoon: they fly very ſwiftly, and com- 
moby ſettle on the ground in the graſs. If 
any perſon be preſent when one of them ſettles, 


and intends to take it, he is carefully to ob- 1 


ſerye the place, then run as faſt as he 
and cover it with his net; for theſe inſet 
are very timorous, and ſoon appriſed of danger; 
and ſhould the perſon; approach ſlowly, k 
would have time to'diſengage themſelves fi 
the graſs, in which a ſudden alarm cauſed by a 
ſwift motion but the more confuſes and entan- 
gles them. 5 n 


Fig. 3. pier UnvzxwinG. The caterpillar 


son ragwort, and may be fotind about the 

latter end of July, nearly full fed. It is of a 

| {cen yellow colour, having a number of black 
belts or rings from the head to the tail. When 
fit to ch it creeps down the plant, and 
congeals itſelf in any little hole, or under a 
piece of dirt, where it ch to a chryſals, 
that is ſmall conſidering the length and 
| fize of the caterpillar, which is near two inches 
in length; but the chryſalis never exceeds half 
an inch. In this ſtate it lies till the end of 
May, when it burſts it's ſhell, and makes it's 
| N 8 J 5 It's firſt act is to climb the neareſt 

thin 


g it approaches, to which it hangs by it's 


legs, in order to expand and dry it's wings; af- 
eh it takes as K The ſuperior wings 

are of a ſooty black colour, having a lon 

ſtreak on the ſector edge of the wing, whic 
reaches from the ſhoulder to the apex or tip ; 
and on the fan edge of the wing there are alfo 


two ſpots of the ſame red colour. The inferior 


| wings are of a fine deep ſcarlet red hue, though 
are falſely named Pink Underwings. _ 
This ſpecies always flies in the day- time. 


gardens are but already too well acquainted. 
It feeds on the. currant-trees, which are it's 
chief, if not only food. It is of a delicately 
pleaſing white colour, with large black ſpots 
down the back from the head to the tail. The 


ſides have each a line of ſpots of the ſame black“ 


colour intermixed with red. It is of the looper 
kind, of which there is a great variety; and in 
it's progreſs contracts it's hinder parts up to it's 
fore, at which time it appears in the form of a 
loop or ſtaple; then it ſtretches itſelf, or extends 
* it's fore-part as far as it can; and then draws up 


2 


+ 


wherein they lie 


— 


| 


Fig. 4. Lax Mac. With the cater illar of | 
this beautifully ſpotted Moth thoſe who have 
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Germans call theſe inſets 
n full fed, they ſpin thein- | / © 


, —_—_ K 
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5 MOT — * F 
it's hinder parts gain: and this js. the mander 
in which it moves from * place. Tbe 

| e inſects earns er 
/ ors. They live in their caterpillat Nate during 

the winter; and may eaſily be found. by thoſe 

Who look. for chem on chrrant- buſhes. About 
April they begin to feed again, and arrive at 
maturity abtut the beginning of June, when 
. . they ſpin very weak webs. u ler railyzor in any 
- _lmle ſheltered places, where they cl into 
black chryſalides, having ſeveral rings or hands 
::.. ai. 41.14 
© Theſe pretty Moths appear intwenty-0 
*_ they always fly in the evening after 


Fig. g. Bxown Tait. This. Moth is of a white - 
_ colour, ſhining like filk; but the hinder or lower 
| © _ part of the tail is loaded with a bunch of flue or 
ir of a dark brown colour. With this flue 
the female covers her as ſoon, as ſhe; has 
laid them, namely, in the month. of July: 
| The caterpillars are. produced from theſe. eggs 

about eight or nine days a When, as 
wich one conſent, they begin to contract and 
draw the leaves together bobbed ſtrength: 

em ſt 


© 


s they grow larger, they.make 


and more compact; and, by the time the incle- 
ment winter approaches, they are ſo well ſpun 
.. oyer, web upon web, as even to defy the bill of 
4 ſparrom; and they, are allo. very artfully con- 
_ trived; for the paſſages into them are ſerpentine, 
like tho&of den 
In fine weather, they come abroad, feeding and 
walking about, or lying in cluſters cloſe 
ther; but ſhould the wind .blow too hard, or a 


| 


| 


N 
| 


| 


1 


ſhower of rain come on, they inſtantly return to 
Nea in Nb | w_ N74 27 48 = 
ut the month ot June, the in to ſeparate, 
being in their laſt 1 full fed. 
each ſpins a web, wherein it changes to a chry- 
falis, which is about the latter end of June; and 
the Moth appears about the latter end of July. 
Theſe are the inſects whoſe caterpillars occaſioned 
ſo great an alarm, not only in the environs of the 
city of London, but all over England, in the 
years 178 1 and 1782. In 2781, great notice 
Was taken of their bein 4 numerous; the 
' hedges and buſhes being covered, as uſual, 
with their webs, for they are always very plen- 
tiful. The gentlemen of the Society, for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, then publiſhed an advertiſement in 
the newlpapers, Lung the favour of any 
perſon to inform them reſpecting the beſt and 
readieſt way to deſtroy them. A letter was ac- 
cordingly received by the ſociety from a pro- 
feſſor of natural hiſtory, importing, that as every 
method had been in vain uſed, by fumiga- 
tions, powders, poiſonous waters, &c. to de- 
ſtroy them, the only reſource left, and indeed 
the beſt, was to employ people in cutting off 
their neſts in winter, at which. time they were 
ſo plainly to be ſeen on the buſhes, and either 
-to burn or bury them. In conſequence of theſe 
inſtruct ions, letters appeared every day for ſome. 
time in moſt of the newſpapers, diſturbing the 
minds of the vulgar with the dreadful conſe- 
quences which would naturally enſue from the 
exiſtence of thoſe infectious creatures; and peo- 
ple were accordin BY employed in gathering 
them, at the rate of ſixpence per buſhel. It was 
likewiſe mentioned in one of theſe letters, 2 | 
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or 
rp1 744 * the buſhes... 
of 1 A _ | * 

er cattle, 


Uence 
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fruit - trees? in the firſt place, they are eaten by 


* 
3 


fuch birds as, according to various travellers, | 


will eat of no fruits that are poiſonous or hurt- 
ful: and further, travellers in foreign countries 
will not, nay dare not, eat of any fruits unknown 
to chem, except they perceive that the birds 
have firſt pecked them. Neither do they feedion 
tuit - trees, their food being only white-thorn or 
oak, the latter of which they are fond 
of. Thoſe caterpillars which deſtroy fruit- 


trees, pe the moſt celebrated natura- | 
iſtaff Urmine; the Little Ermine; 


and the Apple -Moth. 


Moth feeds on the privet, and ſorriecimes on the 
lilach. When full fed, it is about four inches 
in length, and of à fine green colour: the head 
is box down each ſide with black; on each 
fide of the body there are ſeven oblique ſtripes 
of purple and white; and at the tail is fixed a 
ſharp- pointed horn-like appendage, which is 
black ay GPs | 59 HOP $344,” 
It goes into the ground about the middle of Au- 
uſt, where it changes into a large brown chry- 
is; and about the ſixth or ſeventh of June, 
a fine grand and beautiful large Moth makes 
it's appearance, which meaſures, from tip to 
tip, above five inches. 
This is one of the Sphinx kind. It flies in tlie 
evening after dark, but is ſeldom taken in the 
Moth ſtate. The caterpillars are eaſily found in 
privet-hedges, by ſearching underneath for 
them: they are black, and about the ſize of a 
pea, but in form like a piece cut from a ſmall 
rope. aq"; 


Fig. 7, FoxzsTer, The caterpillar of this lit- 
tile green Moth feeds on that ſorrel which grows 
in meadows, When at full ſize, it is about an 
inch in length, thick in the middle, and ſmall 
at both ends; and in colour ſomething like 
wainſcot. When full ſed, it ſpins a' web, 
within which it makes another, wherein it 


changes into a chryſalis, about the third of | 


May: in this ſtate it lies about twenty-four. 
days, or until the twenty-ſeventh of May. 
This is alſo claſſed with the Sphinxes, though 


_ . there is no compariſon between them, ſcarcely 


\ 


even in their antennæ. 5 
The Moths may be often found in meadows, on 
the graſs: and they fly in the day · time. 


Fig, 8. BuxxvxT. This Moth is very beautiful 
in it's app ce. The caterpillar uſually 
feeds on a plant called burnet; but will alſo feed 
on graſs. It is rather above an inch in length; 
and ſhaped likefthe Foreſter, thick in the mid- 
dle, and ſmall at both ends. It is of a yellow 
colour, ſpotted all over with black: thei. 
down the back appear in the ſhape of creſcents 

or half moons. When full fed, which is gene- 


which | 


io. 6. Para- The caterpillar of this grand |: | 


« | 


ſpots | 


near 
rally about the middle of May, it ſpins a web * poſed in a lineal direction from the middle of 


— 


O r 
| ſomething Me n bag hanglug to a blade of 
- .praſs, wherein it changes to a black chryſalis! 
in this ſtate it remains till the beginning of 
Juneg when the Moth makes it's appearance, 
This Moth. is of a beautiful green colour on the 
dody and upper wings: the inferior wings arc 
an fine ſcarlet; and there are ſix ſpots of the ſame 
ſcarles colour on the ſuperior; but the male has 


no more than five. 2 n eee 
This is ont of thoſe Moths which has the ſenſe 
and cunning to feign itſelf dead, or lie ſtill with 
it's legs contracted when it finds itſelf in dan- 
ger, and will remain ſo for a long time; but 
- at le it takes a ſudden ſpring, and flies off. 
hey ” about meadows, in the day-time, in 


ance, +» , 


rought from Aracan, about three hundred 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the mouth of the 
Ganges, inthe Bay of Bengal, They fly in 
! the e among the ſhrubs and rice in 
particular, in great numbers. The thorax is of 

a colout, having ten ſmall round black 
ſpots; it hath alſo two on the ſhoulder liga- 
ments of each ſuperior wing ; the wings in ge- 
} -"neral are of a cream colour beautifully tipt with 
dark brown; beides a large ſpot of the ſame 
colour in the middle of each of the ſuperior 
wings. The abdomen is of a beautiful red 
: + hue, with a row of round black ſpots on each 
+ fide, not to be perceived in the drawing, becauſe 
near the ander-ſide. | 
1 


r K | 
| Fig. 9: The LASscAR. This beautiful Moth was 
' 


Fig. 10. Gre SiLveR Lines. The antenne 
of this Moth are red, and like fine threads; the 
; 1thorax is of a light green colour; the abdomen 
| is nearly white; the ſuperior wings are of a pea- 
| "green hue; having three white lines of a arly 
| . gloſs, which eroſs the wing obliquely ; the in- 
ferior wings are a greeniſh white; the under 
ide is of the ſame colour; and the legs are red. 
The caterpillar feeds on oak, and adheres very 
ſtrongly to the branches. When full fed, 
Which is in September, it ſpins a ſtrong caſe, 
nin form not unlike the bottom of a boat, 
\, wherein it changes to a fleſn- coloured chryſa- 
lis, ſhaded on the back part with purple. The 
Moth appears about the latter ende! May. 


Fig. 11. ARGENT AND SABLE, This beautifully 
chequered Moth is found in thoſe lanes where 
! there is plenty of white-thorn. The antenna 
are ſomewhat like threads; the head, thorax, 
and abdomen, are white dappled with black; 
and the wings are of a clear white colour, che- 
| md with zigzag or angulated ſpots of fine 
Theſe Moths, which are extremely ſcarce, are 
taken, about the ſixth of June, in lanes which 
lead through woods hedged with white-thorn. 


' 


bl 
* 
» 
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PLATE Taz SECOND. 


Fig. 1. CxzAm SrorrrD TiogR. This Moth is 
totally of a cream colour, except the abdomen, 
which ſeems to glow with a fine orange, deeo- 
rated with ſix oblong black ſports down the up- 

per part. The ſuperior and inferior wings ate 

| ſprinkled with — of the ſame colour, and 
of the ſame ſize; of which ſome are diſ- 


the 


— — 


BY — , 
. nw 


——_ Sw _— 


it 

| 

1 
4 
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| Theſe Moths are commonly found fitting agai 


| Fig. 2. SyzcKtED Yai.Low. 


tumn, it ſpins 4 web, within which. it 
-to a bla chryſalis; and in that ftate it 


| during the winter, and makes it's appearance 8 | round it cloſe to the thorax, from which a liſfor 


= | wearer 


a Moth the enſuing May. 


The antennz of | 
this Moth are like ſmall hairs; the head is re- 


the 

ſu hue beauti- 
Loh cloud we ag ack, eee 

| ferior wings are of a fine dee oy: yellow inclining 
to orange, and clouded with ſpots about the 
© ſame ſize, but of a black colour and the 


. thorax and abdomen are y. _ 9 


ſtrong y are. a 
+ allow Hoaded with Foa ef 2 dir 
own. 

This ſpecies are generally ſound flying in waods 
about May, eſpecially thoſe places where furze 
and broom grow, of which they ſeern very fond: 
they are often ſeen ſporting about thoſe ſhrubs, 
and have ſometimes been miſtaken for their 

yellow bloſſoms blown about by the winds. 

The caterpillar feeds on broom. It is of the luper 


kind; changes into a chryſalis about Auguſt, 


and continues in that ſtate during the winter. 


Fig. 3. Rep UnvzxwinG. The antenne of this 
grand and beautiful Moth teſemble threads; 
the thorax is creſted, and. of a browniſh grey 
colour; as is the abdomen and ſu ior wings; 
the latter having double lines and zigzag bars 
croſſing them in ſeveral places; and a remarka-. 


ble — on the bar tendon, which is in the mid- 


dle of the wings ſomething like a man's ear. 
The under or inferior wings are of a fine ſcarlet 
colour, having two broad bands or bars of 
| black; the rongue is ſpiral; and all the wings 
are dentated. | 
Theſe caterpillars feed on the willow; are about 
two inches and a half in length; and in colour 
ſo like the bark, as not to be eaſily feen when 
fought for. They are full fed about the latter 
end kof June or beginning of July, when they 
change into chryſalides under the bark within 
a ſpinning. The chryſalis is red, covered with 


es: NN we 'of 


houſe 


Fig. 4 e Tiens. "oats e 


pots of a cream colour, one or more of 
of a gold or 
a fine 


is fearlet, having a black belt or band 


is placed near the anus. The ab- 


domen of the female is the ſame as in the male, 
23 wr Tap, Ta or band = mentioned. 
caterp on houn nettles, 
and hoarhound; and ma N 
: _ 12 It is black, beau- 
peckled white and , placed 

: 2. 
to the tail; and uniformly” along the ſides. 
| About the beginning of May it — web on 


the ground, wherein it changes to à chryſalis; 
and the Moth appears in June. wy 


K fly in the day- time e 
d brick wall 7 


| bis. 5. Lion Varkow eben The an- 


| 


tons . 
r 


. 


| The caterpillars, which are large, naked, and of 


| 


dug them up, where he found them f 


tengæ have the appearance of threads; and the 
thorax is creſted, and of a dark agreeable brown 
colour. The ior wings are alſo of a dark 
- brown'colour, beautifully clouded and marked, 
particularly a ſpot in the middle of the — 
* which reſembles the human ear; and che i 
rior are =y golden yellow hue; with a a 


— or border * outer 
edge. 


_ a brown colour, live chiefly under groun 
ingenious naturalift, however, has 


wendy 


the roots of __ But 3 
Or 


the Winter; 


The antennæ 
inated; thoſe of the 


Fig. 6. eee — 
of the male are wary 
female being thread The head, thorax, 
and ſu wings, are of a fine deep black co- 
lour, hke velvet; on the thorax there are two 
cream-coloured ſpots, one on each ſhoulder; a 
number of ſpots of the ſame colour, and of va- 
rious forms, cover each of the ſuperior wings; 
the male having about fix, and the female about 
ten; for neither ſex has 2 the ſame num- 
ber of ſpots; neither is it pe rhaps poſſible to 
find two alike of any of the Ti kind. The 
inferior wings are of a fine yellow orange co- 
lour, having a number of ſmall black ſpots 
about the middle part, and a large irregular 
one at the outward corner; in each of which 
there are two ſpots of the ſame yellow orange 
colour of the wing. "The abdomen is * 
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MOT 
- © "he fame colour; bur, toward the anus, is of a 


ſcarlet hue. 
The caterpillars feed on nettles, chickweed, &c. 


Their heads and eyes are red; and their whole 
bodies are covered with brown hair. When 


full fed, they ſpin themſelves in webs, wherein, 


at the latter end of April, they change to the 
chryſalis ſtate; and the Moths a in about 
a month's time. They fly in the day- time. 


Fig. 7. Moruxx SHIPTON. This ſmall brown 
- Moth derives the name of - Mother Shipton 
from ſome marks in the ſuperior wing, which 
appear like a face in profile; the noſe and chin 
bordering on the monſtrous, was Tuppoſed to 
be like a character of that name; the ſmall ſpot 

of black in the middle of the wing, ſurroun 
with a ring of yellow, is ſuppoſed to be the 
eye; the ſuperior wings are of a duſky brown 
hue with light-coloured undulated marks; and 
the inferior are black, with yellow orange- 
coloured marks or ſpots arranged in irregular 
lines acroſs the wings. 

The caterpillar feeds on graſs; and 


is generally 
found flying in meadows; near 42 at the 


end of May or beginning of June. 


Fig. 8. TAIAx E. This little neat Moth is 
in general of a yellowiſh milk or cream co- 
lour. The male is of a ftronger colour than 
the female, as well in it's markin 

ound colour. The ſuperior wing has two 

rong marks or ſpots; one on the ſhoulder 
part, cloſe to the thorax, which is nearly brown, 
and compoſed of a number of other markings 
parallel to each other: the other is in the mid- 
dle of the wing, joining to the ſector or upper 
edge, and of a triangular form; and the infe- 
rior has a neat border, not unlike lace. 

The caterpillar feeds on white-thorn, and changes 
into a chryſalis in April. The Moth appears 
about the beginning of May; and may be found 
in lanes, flying around hedges about ſun-ſet, 


Fig. 9. SyeoTTED ELEPHANT. The antennæ of 
this Moth are of a pale or faint red colour: the 
thorax is of a dark olive; as is the abdomen; 
the latter having four ſquare black ſpots, two 
on each-fide. The ſuperior wings are of a 
pink colour towards the lower or ſlip edge; 
but the other part is of a yellow olive colour, 
having two dark olive clouds or ſpots, one cloſe 
to the thorax on the ſhoulder, and the other 
near the middle on the ſector edge: and the 
inferior wings are of a fine age crimſon hue, 
each having a black bar near the lower edge, 
or bordering thereon. 

The above defcribed was ſent from France in the 

chryſalis ſtate; and, at the beginning of June 

following, it produced this beautiful Moth. 

The caterpillar has been taken in England, 

and therefore is undoubtedly a native of this 

country as well as of France. It is of a dun 

colour, about three inches in length, having a 

row of large round yellow ſpots on each fide; 

and the hinder part hath a kind of tail like a 

horn, and ſharp-pointed, 


Fig. 1o. Tronn Morn. The antennæ are 
thread- like in the female, but pectinated in the 
male. The ſuperior wings, which are hooked 
C the _ are. of a light orange or buff-co- 
OL. II. 


8 


as in it's 


| 


lour, having a broad bar croſſing the middle of 

each, rather of a darker colour, with a ſmall 

| _ring-like ſpot near the middle. The inferior 
wings have a narrow line croſſing each, above 
which there is a ſmall ſpot. : 

The caterpillar feeds on white-thotn; is of the lu- 
— kind; of a brown colour on the upper or 

| back part; but the belly or under part is green. 
The whole inſect is almoſt covered with pro- 
tuberant puſtules, which give it a ſtrange ap- 

pearance. It changes into a chryſalis in April; 
and the Moth makes it's appearance in the May 
following. | 


Fig. 11. Argrcan Brack-Veintd. The an- 
tennæ of this Moth are pectinated; which, with 
the thorax and abdomen, are of a dark dirty 
brown colour; and the wings are ſemi-tranſpa- 
rent, having very little farina on them, and be- 
ing of a pale aſn- colour. 1 
Theſe inſelts fly in great numbers about the ſea- 
ſhores, in the evenings of May; and at high wa- 
ter they are ſeen lying with their wings ſpread 
on the ſurface, Their hiſtory 1s uncertain, 


PLATE Taiz THIRD, 


Fig. 1. CyiMney SWEEPER. The antenne of 
this little Moth reſemble two black hairs; the 
head is ſmall, and black; as is the whole com- 
plexion of the inſe&, except the apices or tips 
of the ſuperior wings, which are white. 
The caterpillar, which is green, feeds on the bram- 
ble, or what is called the blackberry-buſh; 
changes into a chryſalis about the end of May; 
| 7 
and the Moth appears the latter end of June. 
They are generally found near woods. 


Fig. 2. Six LE BARRED CAR ET. The antennæ 
of this Moth are like threads; and the thorax 
and abdomen are of a light grey colour. The 
ſuperior wings are of a milky or yellowiſh white 
hue in the female, and in the male of a light 

| yellow brown: theſe wings are ornamented with 

an irregular band or bar, which croſſes the mid- 

dle part: this band begins from about the mid- 

dle of the ſector edge to the lower edge; and is 

| of a dark brown colour, having ſeveral black 

lines or markings within it. Near the ſhoul- 

der, cloſe to the thorax, there is a darkiſh cloud 

of the ſame colour and compoſition as the afore- 

ſaid bar. The inferior wings are paler than 

| the ſuperior, and have no markings but a ſmall 
ſpeck, which lies a little above the centre of the 
wing. EA 

The rattles feeds on white-thorn; is of a green 


| colour; of the luper kind; and generally full 


fed about the latter end of May; when ſpinning 
a few fine threads, with which it faſtens itſelf to 
a ſmall twig or branch, it goes into a chryſalis; 
and the Moth appears about the end of June. 

This ſpecies may be ſeen flying in the evenings 
after ſun- ſet, in great plenty, about white-thorn 
buſhes, in lanes near woods, 


Fig. 3. EurEROR MoTH. The antennæ of this 
inſect are thin, but pectinated; the thorax is co- 
vered with brown hair; the ahdomen is alſo in- 
veſted with brown hair; but the edge of every 
ring or diviſion is diſtinguiſhed by hair of a 

light colour. The ſuperior wing is ornamented 


with an eye-like ring 1 a golden colour, which 
885 2 is 
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+is. black withia-ſide, and. ſurro with a] brown, much in imitation of chat wood, from 


* : between this and the thorax there whence it hath it's name; and the inferior wings 
1 2 ouble bar of brown, b which runs | are of a darker colour than the ſuperior, but 
har or line of a crimfon colour; on the out- haye no marks on them. 
ide, between it an edges, thete are The female is much larger than the male, and ber 
two neat double undulated bars, which Joining | antennæ are finer and much longer. | 
to a broad band dark brown, reach from | The caterpillar feeds, and is always found on the 
the tip or apex to the lower edge; all the way] ſtems of flags, or the gteat- ſword graſs, in.ditches 
: partie to the fan or outer edge. A fine light | and other places. It is green, and hath 
tone and a brown are the princi a pale darkiſh line along the back; is full fed 
colours which de e this grand inſect. The | about May or June; and appears in the Moth 


inferior wings are ly ſimilar to the Rr. ſtate in Auguſt. x" 
rior in their markihgs ; but, in colouring, they xD 
differ, as the inferior wings have a pretty | Fig. 6. Etzenanr. The antennz of this Moth 

2 tint of pale crimſon all over t are of a very pale browniſh pink colour; the 

The male is ſomewhat leſs than the female, but head is of a yellow olive hue, bordered with 

more ſtrong and. beautiful in it's colour. The pink on each fide; and the thorax and abdomen 


markings are alike z but the inferior wings ate | re alſo of a yellow. olive colour, lineated 
of a fine orange colour; and the antennz are | with lines of roſe-colour. The ſuperior wings 
broad and peCtinated. 5 I | areratherof a darker olive; the ſector edge is of 
The caterpillars are green; and each of their a crimſon colour; there is a broad border of the 
Joints is ſeparated by a ring or circle of black fame on the fan edge; and two lines of the ſame 
emboſſed with yellow fade. They feed on the colour run from the tip to the lower lip edge, 
willow, buckthorn, or cinquefoil; and are full | at a ſmall diſtance from each other. The in- 


fed about the middle of July, when they weave ferior wings have a white neat border or edge, 
themſelves ſtrong caſes, about the ſize of a which indeed is nothing but the fringe ; one half 
ſmall walnut, and in ſhape and colour like a | the wing above which is a fine crimſon red; 
bladder. At the neck or fmall end, which is | the other half is black. 
that through which the Moth proceeds when | The caterpillar feeds on the ladies bedſtraw ; and 
it obtains 1t's liberty, it very artfully and cun- is remarkable for having three large eye-like 
ningly contrives and fabricates a kind of che- ſpots of black and blue on each fide, near the 
vaux de friſe, compoſed of a number of head. The ſexes are diſtinguiſhable in this 
ſpikes, which it places found the hole, and ſtate; the females are green, and the males olive 
leaning toward each oiher, meet in a point brown. It is full fed about the beginning of 
right over it, like the entering holes of a wire Auguſt; it changes into a chryſalis in a web; and 
rhouſe-trapz only with this difference, that | the Moth appears about the latter end of May. 
the one is placed without fide, and the other | 3 
within. No inſect can get at this Moth, either Fig. 7, SCOLLOP-SHELL. The antennz of this 
to deſtroy or hurt it: but how it can get out inſe& are like threads; the whole of the head, 
in that weak and helpleſs ſtate which it is in the thorax, the abdomen, and the wings, are of 
when it firſt breaks from the chryſalis, with- | apleaſant light brown colour, beautifully marked 
out tearing it's wings to pieces, is a moſt with dark brown; and the wings in particular 
aſtoniſhing circumſtance. _ | are full of undulated lines, which run cloſe to 
It changes into a chryſalis in July, as before ob-] each other in a zigzag manner likes waves, or 
— 8 and the Moth comes forth about the |- the little wrinkles on a cockle or ſcollop ſhell. 
middle of April. The caterpillar feed on the oak, and changes into 
POD : | a chryſalis in May; and the fly or Moth ap- 
Fig. 4. CLrAR-winced HuMMING-BikD., The pears towards the middle of June. 
antennæ of this inſect ate clubbed, and termi- | They fly in the day- time, and may be taken near 
nate in a ſharp hooked-point at the end; the woods. 
head, thorax, and part of the abdomen, are of . | | 
an olive colour; and the remainder of the | Fig. 8. SwaLLow-Tait, The antennz of this 
abdomen is of a erimſen red, having a Moth are of a pale yellow orange-colour, and 
broad yellow bar, which conſiſts of two rings thread-like ; the frontlet is a pale brown; the 
or joints, croſſing through it. The ſuperior eyes ate black; and the proboſcis, which is long, 
and inferior wings art tranſparent, being com- lies curled up, like a watch-ſpring, beneath the 
poſed of a fine thin filament, through which head. It is in ſhape like a butterfly; and the 


the tendons appear very ftrong; and the fan or under-wings have two prominent tails, one on 
external edges of both are bordered with a the lower border of each wing, from which it 
very deep brown. | takes its name. The whole Moth is of a 
The caterpillars are known to feed on willow- brimſtone colour. On the fuperior wings there 


wood, but very difficult to obtain : they change are two lines of yellow brown; and the infe- 
to the chryſalis ſtate in Auguſt, within the wood | rior wings have but one bar on each. 
of the tree; and the Moths appear in May, and J The caterpillar, which is a long red-brown 


are often ſeen flying in gardens among flowers. luper, hath no marks; it is encircletl with 4 
| ſmall ring about the middle part, which is 2 
- Fig. 5. WainscoT. The antenne of the male little more prominent than any other lying 
are finely peCtinated, and appear of an equal between it and the tail; the head appears flat; 
ei more { Go the root to the extremity. The | and at the tail there are two ſharp ſhort ſpikes. 


palpi are ſeparate, and reſemble two points; | When this caterpillar is in a reſting poſition, it 
the head, thorax, abdomen, and ſuperior wings, | ſettles on it's hinder legs; each of the reſt 
are, of a wainſcot colour, and lineated with | ſtands out like a twig from the ſtalk, with ap- 
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parent ſtiffneſs; and ſo like a bit of a alk, 

as to deceive the moſt curious eye. 

It feeds on white-thorn ; changes to a chryſalis in 
May; and the Moth appears in June. 


Fig. 9- Oar Beavry. The antennæ of this 
Jo ect are thread-like, and ſpeckled with black. 


The thorax has a large brown cloud, which 


almoſt. covers the upper part; the remainder 
being white; as is the whole Moth. The ab- 
domen 1s vari 
all the wings are likewiſe ſpeckled; but with 
larger or coarſer ſpots; the ſuperior wings have 
two broad bars or ſtripes, of very irregular 
forms, acroſs them, their colour brown dap- 
pled with black; and the inferior wings have 
one croſſing the middle of each, more regu 
lar, but * than the others. | 
The caterpillar, which feeds on lime, oak, and 
elm, is of the luper kind. It's colour is a 
greeniſh brown; and the head is inveſted with 
a number of protuberant puſtules of a reddiſh 
brown. It is found in the caterpillar ſtate in 
May and June, about which time it changes 
into a chryſalis; and the Moth appears the 
beginning of March. 
Fig. 10. La OR CIA Marx. The antennæ 
of this beautiful Moth are like threads; the 
head, thotax, and abdomen, are of a dark 
iſh colour; the wings are a dark 1ſh 
wn, almoſt black, and decorated with large 
white ſpots; and near the border of each wing 
there is a neat dotted line of white ſpecks. 
The caterpillar, which feeds on elder, lilach, 
and other plants found in gardens, flies in the 
day- time, and is fond of ſettling on the under- 
of leaves. 
Fig. 11. Duchxss or PoxTLAD. This login: 
oth, together with many more, were taken 
in Portland Iſland, in the year 1750, by Mr. 
| Yeates, profeſſor of natural hiſtory; ſome of 
which were preſented to her Grace. 
This Moth is an entire non-deſcript, and very 
ſcarce, The antennz reſemble threads; the 


thorax and ſuperior wings are wholly of a pale 
moſs-green colour, covered with crooked 


comma- like ſtrokes, each of which is edged 
with white on one ſide; the inferior wings are 
of a dark dirty brown hue, having a faint 
black and white bar acroſs each; and the bor- 
ders are white, with black ſpots along the edges. 

Moths of this ſpecies may be found in the above 
iſland in the months of June and July. 


PLATE ru FOURTH. 


Fig. 1. Varounzkx. The antennæ of this Moth 
are broad and pectinated, or comb-like; and 
the head, thorax, and abdomen, are of a 
very dark brown or chocolate hue. The ſupe- 
rior wings are of a fine brown colour, having 
a ſmall dark line or bar croſſing them within 
about two lines of the thorax; and the outer 
or external half of the one wing is much darker 
than the other, having a ſmall white ſpot near 
the lower corner. The inferior wings are rather 
lighter than the ſuperior, and of a fine orange 


brown colour. 


» 


The female hath no wings. The antennæ are 


ſmall, like bits of thread; the head is alſo 


with ſmall black ſpots; 


— b — — — 


] 


* 


| 


| 


_— G 8 


very ſmall; and the thorax and abdomiers are 
ſix or eight times larger than thoſe of the 

male: When ſhe comes out of the web where 
her chryſalis lies; ſhe hangs by it, waiting for 
a male; which will be ſure to attend her if 

there be one within half a mile. After copii- 
lation, ſhe depoſits her eggs on the web, on 
which ſhe hangs for a time, then drops down 
on the gtound, and expires. 

The caterpillar is prettily marked with red, 
white, black, and yellow; hath ſeveral tufts 
of hair on the back; one on the tail; and two 
others near the head, which appear like two 
ears, It changes into a chryſalis about the 
beginning of Auguſt, and appears in the Moth 

| ſtate at the end of the ſame month. 

The hen never lies in the chryſalis above ſeven 
or eight days. The male, in it's flight, flutters 
very quickly, making a variety of motions 
and irregular ſtarts; on which account it hath 
acquired the name of Vapourer. 


Fig. 2: Career. The antennæ of this inſe& are 
Tike ſmall threads; and the thorax and abdomen 
are of a cream colour beautifully dappled with 
black, or very dark brown. The: ſuperior 
wings are white, having a broad irregular bar 
croſſing the middle; ſeveral of a fainter colour 
fill the ſpace between that and the thorax ; 
and the outer part of the wings is bordered 
with another broadiſh pale band, down the 
middle of which there is a white ſcolloped 
line. The inferior wings have but a faint re- 
ſemblance of the ſuperior. 
The caterpillar feeds on oak and white-thorn 
owing near woods; and changes to a chry- 
alis in May, or the beginning of June. The 
Moth appears in July, and flies in the evening. 


o 


Fig. 3. Burr-Tirrzp. The antennæ of this 
Noch are thread - like; the head and upper part 
of the thorax are of a ſtrong buff- colour, 
bordered with double dark red lines; and the 


abdomen is alſo of a buff-colour. The ſupe- 


. rior wings are of a grave ſilver hue, dap- 
pled with a darkiſh brown; within a quarter 
of an inch of the thorax there is a double 
brown line, which croſſes the wings; within 
half an inch of the fan, or outer edge, there 
is another double line of the ſame colour, the 
upper part of which forms the inner edge or 
border of a large round ſpot of buff-colour, 
with two or three arch-like browniſh ſpots 
and the inferior wings are of a pale buff-colour. 

The caterpillar is of a green, of rather olive 
colour, having four pretty btoad yellow lines, 
two on each ſide, which run from the head to 
the tail: theſe are intercepted by a line of the 


ſame colour on each joint or diviſion, like 


rings; ſo that the animal ſeems to be che- 
uered like a Scotch plaid, 

It feeds on oak, oſiers, &c. goes into the chryſalis 
ſtate about the middle of September; and the 
Moth comes forth the latter end of May. It 
is ſeldom ſeen flying. Kee 


Fig. 4. FxEcKLED. The antennæ of this inſect 
reſemble ſmall quill-feathers; the head is very 
ſmall in proportion to the antennæ; the thorax, 
abdomen, and wings, are of a bright golden yel- 
low colour, freckled all over with dark brown 
ſpecks; and the fringe which borders the 9 
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nal or fan edges of the wings is 
brown and yellow alternately. 


The above deſcription: ref; the male only. 


The female is much larger, and her antennæ 


of threads. „ 
illar feeds on broom, and other plants 


have more the a 


The c 


* 


— 


* 
* 


or ſhrubs; and changes into a chryſalis in May. | 


The Moth appears in June. 


Fig. 5. Dacctr Likentsss. 1 The antennæ of 
this Moth are like ſmall briſtles; the head, tho- 
rax, abdomen, and ſupetior wings, are of a fine 
light grey colour; the 
marked throughout with dark ſtrokes, ſome in 
the _— of daggers, and others like little 
arches, ing a baracroſs the wing. The in- 
ferior wings are white, and gloſſy like ſattin; 
but the tendons are dark, or blackiſn. 

The caterpillar, which feeds on oak, chan 
a chryſalis about che end of May 
appears about the end of June. 

Theſe Moths fly in the evening, and are very fond 
of ſettling on the bark of tree. 


Fig. 6. STRANGER. The antennæ of this inſect, 
which are of a pale brown colour, are a little 
hooked at the end; the head is large, and of a 
pale olive-brown hue, bordered on each ſide 
with a white line above the eyes; and the 
thorax is alſo a pale olive brown, with four dark 
brown marks. The abdomen is of a ſtill paler 
olive- brown colour, having a broad white line 


into 
3 and the Moth 


- 


latter being beautifully | 


4 


N 
ö 
| 
| 
| 


| 


down the middle, in which is a ſmall touch or 


Iine on every annulus, beſides two more on each 
ſide out of the white line. The ſuperior wings 
are of a yellow olive brown hue, having a pretty 
bold line of a cream colour, which takes it's 
riſe from the lower edge near the thorax, and 
croſſing the wing diagonally, ends at the a 
or 
broad border from the tip to the lower corner. 
The inferior wings are of a fine pink colour, 


N 


| 


| 


| 


| 


point of the wing; and the fan edge hath a 


having a blackicloud-like ſpot cloſe to the lip, 


or lower edge of the ſuperior; and the lower or 
fan edge is bordered with two ſtripes, that next 
the edge being paler than the other. 

This ſtrange and ſcarce Moth hath the appearance 


and characters of a foreigner; and is the only | 


one yet known in this country. It was taken 
in Bunhill Fields burying-ground; and is now 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Francilion. It's na- 
tural hiſtory is entirely unknown. 


Fig. 7. SvourED UMBER. The antennz of this 
Moth are like fine threads; the palpi projects 

from the head above the length of the thorax, 
appearing like-a ſnout; and the thorax, the ab- 
domen, and all the wings, are of a fine umber 
colour. The ſuperior wings have three bars, 
which 4ie acroſs the wing, the middlemoſt of 
which is the ſtrongeſt. The inferior are rather 
paler than the ſuperior, and appear as if a little 
freckled. 

The caterpillar, which is green, feeds on nettles; 

and changes into a chryſalis, after wrapping it- 

ſelf up in a leaf, in the month of May. The 
Moth makes it's appearance in June. | 

Theſe inſe&s are frequently ſeen flying under 
hedges, or among nettles, both during the day 
and evening; and are very fond of ſettling on 
the under- ſides of leaves. 


Fig. 8. Hepzzw CHARACTER, The antennæ of 


| 


| The female is much larger than 


"this infe@ are like fine threads; the thorax is 
brown and creſted; and the abdomen is of the 
_ ſame colour, with a few tufts down the middle. 
The ſuperior wings are of a lightiſh brown hue, 
having a black ſpot near the centre reſemblin 
the lower part of the letter L. when half of the 
upright ſtroke is cut off; and between this ſpot 
and the fan or outer edge there are two dark 
: brown bars, the outermoſt of which borders on 
the edge or fringe. The inferior wings are of 
a paler brown colour without any markings. 
| The caterpillar feeds on elm, and changes into a 
chryſalis about the end of September. The 
Moth comes forth about the middle of March. 
| Theſe Moths generally ſettle on the body or bark 


_ 


: 
4 


Fig. o. LAnck Econ, The antenne of this 
oth are long, and broad Einated; the 
head, thorax, > fra and half of each wing, 
are of a fine deep red brown” colour next the 
body; and the other half is of a lovely 
brown, or deep gold colour, which, towards 
the quter edge, ſoftens again into a deep red 
brown. The fringes of the ſuperior wings are 
of the ſame red brown hye as the wings; bur 
the fringes of the inferior are of an orange co- 
lour; and in the centre of the ſuperior wing 
there is a white ſpot. | | 
the male, and 


- 


wholly of a buff- colour. 
The caterpillar, which is large and beautiful, is 
covered with hair of a fine brown colour, and 
gloſſy like fine {ilk threads or ſhag velvet; each 
Joint is { ed from another by a kind of 
black belt, equal to the fineſt black velvet; and 
along each ſide there are many ſtrokes of white. 
It feeds on white-thorn; and changes into a chry- 
ſalis, incloſed in a ſtrong caſe, in the month of 
— The Moth appears the latter end of 
uly. . KK, 
| Theſe inſets fly in the 


day-time, in lanes conti- 
guous to woods, 68 | 


| Fig. tro. Daccer., The antennæ of this inſe& 


reſemble threads; the head, thorax, abdomen, 
and indeed the whole Moth, are of a light grey 
colour, ornamented with a variety of marks, 
| | ſome of which are ſhaped like daggers. The 
firſt and moſt remarkable black line begins at 
the noſe or palpi; includes the eye, which is 
black ; then comes over the ſhoulder, along the 
ſide of the thorax, and ſtrikes into the ſuperior 
wing near a quarter of an inch: a ſmall circular 
neat ring appears in the middle of the wing, 
with two or three ſmall ſtrokes on the outer 
ſide of it; toward the lower corner, near the 
lower edge, there is a ſpot exactly in the form 
of a dagger; and another, a little higher and 
ſmaller, is of the ſame ſhape. The inferior wing 
hath no marks, except a faint bar, which croſſes 
the wing. | 
he caterpillar is very beautiful, having a broad 
black band along the ſide, on which there are 
above twenty ſpots of ſcarlet red; and. on the 
back, or upper part, there is a broad lift of a 
beautiful yellow colour. It hath two promi- 
nent protuberances on the back, one near the 
head, and the other on the rump or tail. It 
feeds on the willow, and moſt ſorts of fruit- 
trees; and changes into a chryſalis the latter end 
Of Auguſt, ina ſtrong web. The Moth comes 


1 
1 


9 


forth in the May following. 
Fig. 
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Fig. Ar. Houszwirz. The antennæ of this Moth 
are finely the 
the prevailing colour is a light green. The ſu- 
perior wing hath a darkiſh. green irregular bar 
- crofling it's middle, and another bar of white 
between that and the outer edge; and the mark- 


ings of the inferior wing have a faint reſem- 


blance to thoſe of the ſuperior. J 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this name; viz. the 
Croſi-barred Houſewife; the Large 
Houſe- wife; the Small Houſewife; and 

| e above-deſcribed. 

ferent ſpecies, they all feed on white-thorn. 
Their caterpillars, which are of the luper kind, 
appęear in the Moth ſtate about the latter end of 
„%ĩ7%̃ ᷣ | 


ti. ä 


MO TH, FIELD. An appellation given by 
Reaumur to a ſpecies of inſect, which reſembles 
the Houſe-Moth in every reſpect, except in it's 
ſood: for, as the latter feeds on woollen, and 
makes it's neſt or covering of that ſubſtance; this 


eats the leaves of trees, and in the ſame manner 


forms a covering from their fibres and integu- 
ments. 3 20 b f 
The Field-Moth undergoes the ſame transfor- 
mations as the common kind; and differs from it 
only in it's food, which is more moiſt. Reaumur 
firſt obſerved it on the leaves of the aſh. 
For a conſiderable part of it's life, this inſect 
ſtands in need of no covering; but, like the aſca- 
rides, making it's way through the upper integu- 
ments of the leaf, it feeds on the parenchyma and 
Juices ; and at le when it has eat away all the 
ſubſtance of the leaf, it bites out a piece from each 
integument, and unites the edges all round with 
threads of it's own ſpinning ; thus making a com- 
pleat caſe or covering, by which it is defended from 
the injuries of the weather. This being accom- 
pliſhed, it marches from it's former ſtation in queſt 
of food, and fixing on another leaf, remains there 
till the ſubſtance is conſumed: after which it again 
changes it's place, and at the ſame time it's cover- 
ing, which coſts it but very little trouble to renew. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies; ſome 
larger, and others ſmaller. The largeſt kinds 
make their coverings of various materials, and of 
different ſtructures: theſe are uſually very rough, 
and apparently compoſed of whatever ſubſtances 
happen to be the neareſt at hand. 
All cheſe inſets might have been deſcribed as 
dependants on the beetle and fly kinds; but as they 
poſſeſs this remarkable quality of feeding, and 
making themſelves caſes of different materials, 
like the tinea or Cloth-Moth, while in the worm 
ſtate; and in this condition are more obvious to 
the eye than the flies and beetles produced from 
them, many of which are ſo ſmall as to eſcape ob- 
ſervation the accurate Reaumur thought proper 
to deſcribe them together, and in this their imper- 
fect ſtate. He likewiſe annexes an account of 
another ſet of animals ſomewhat allied to them, 
to which. he gives the name of pſeudo tinea, or 
falſe Moth. 9 
MOUCHEROLLE. A name by which ſome 
naturaliſts expreſs a ſmall bird about the ſize of 
the ſparrow, and of the ſame colour, but longer 
bodied: the wings are of a more duſky colour 
than the reſt of the body; the head is variegated 
with very minute black ſpots; the throat and belly 
N with a faint reddiſh tinge at their edges; 
OL, II. | 


inated: the eyes are black; and | 


though they are of dif- | 


but particularly 


common ſheep | 
exiſt in a ſavage ſtate, and maintain it's rights, 
either by force or ſwiftneſs, amidſt all the animals 


MOU 


and the beak is black, ſtraight, and ridged, fo ag 


to appear triangular. 

This bird feeds on flies and other inſefts; and 
is common in the gardens and orchards of man 
parts of England. The vulgar confound it wi 
the white · throat; but it differs from that bird in 


having it's tail of one uniform colour, whereas 


that of the white - throat 1s variegated. It alſo 


ſomewhat reſembles the beccifago, or petty-chaps ; 


but varies from it in having it's bill ridged and 


triangular, and in being deſtitute of any green on 
it's p — | 

. MOUFFLON); the Capra Ammon of Lin- 
neus. An animal of the ſheep kind, found in 
the moſt uncultivated parts. of Greece, Sardinia, 


and Corfica; and in the deſarts of Tartary. It is 


by nature extremely wild, though it retains all the 
marks of the primitive race, and has actually been 
known'to breed with the domeſtic animal. 

The Moufflon, or Muſmon, as it is ſometimes 
called, though covered with hair, bears a ſtronger 
reſemblance to the ram tht to any other animal. 


. Like.that creature, it's eyes are placed near it's 
- horns; and it's ears are ſhorter than thoſe of the 


goat. . In it's horns, it alſo reſembles the ram, as 
well as in all the 2 contours of it's form: 

ere is a ſtriking ſimilitude in it's 
horns, which have three ſides, as in the. ram; are 


of a yellow colour, and bend backwards behind 
it's ears. The muzzle, and the inſide of the ears, 


are of a whitiſh hue, tinctured with yellow; but 
the other parts of the face are of a browniſh grey. 
The general colour of the hair of the body in 


brown, approaching to that of the red deer; and 
- the inſides of the thighs and belly are whitiſh, tinc- 
- tured with yellow. 1 b 

The whole form of this animal ſeems better 


calculated for agility and ſtrength than that of the 
The Moufflon can very well 


that live by rapine. On: account of it's ſpeed, 


many have been inclined to rank it rather among 
the deer than the ſheep kind; but in this they are 
certainly miſtaken, as the MouMon has a mark by 
| which it is entirely diſtinguiſhed from that ſpecies, 


namely, that of having undeciduous horns. 

- There is a ſtrong reſemblance between the male 
and the female of this ſpecies; but the female is 
leſs than the male, and her horns never grow to 
the ſame magnitude as in the ram. In ſome, 


| theſe are Teen to meaſure, in their convolutions, 


above two ells in length: with theſe they often 
maintain very furious battles among their own 
kind; and ſometimes they are broken in the con- 
flict. 1 
When the Moufflon ſtands on plain ground, 
it's fore legs are always ſtraight, while it's hinder 
ones ſeem bent under it; but, in caſes of more ac- 
tive neceſſity, this ſeeming deformity is removed, 
and it moves with great frifineſy and agility. 
Such is the ſheep in it's ſavage ſtate; a noble, 
bold, and beautiful animal. But the moſt fightly 


animals are not always the moſt uſeful to man. 


Human induſtry, in order to improve it's utility, 
has certainly deſtroyed it's gracefulneſs. 
MOUSE. A genus of animals of the order of 
glires, in the Linnzan ſyſtem; the diſtinguiſhing 
character of which is, that the lower fore-teeth are 
ſubulatet. bs | 


Movusx, Common; the Mus Muſculus of Lin- 


næus. This timid, cautious, active little ani- 
mal, is entirely domeſtic, being never found in 
2 F fields; 
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fields; or, as Buffon obſerves, 

inhabited by mankind, Feanfiil by nature, but 
familiar from neceffiey, it amends an the human 
race. Indeed, all it's motions appear to be negu· 
lated by fear and neceflity: to ſeek it's food is 1t's 
only inducement to leave it's hole; fromm which it 
ventures farther than a ew paces. Nor 
does it, like the rat; travel from ane houſe to ano- 
ther, exoept and, as it ne- 


uires leſs nouriſhment, © at does leſs miſchief 


1 that creature. 


As bold-and intrepid animals are more eaſ 


tamed than thoſe which are cowardly and timid, - 


the fearful being ever ſuſpicious; fo the Mouſe is 
the moſt feeble, and c 
of all quadrupeds, except the Guinea: pig: it can- 


not therefore be rendered perfectly farniliar. ? 


When fed in a cage, it retains it's natural 


| Pe- 
henſions; and though it may be tamed to a cer- 
tain degree, it never diſcovers the ſmalleſt attach- | 


ment to it's benefactors. 


No animal has mote enemies than the Mouſe, | prominent eyes than the common 


and few are fo in of reſiſtance: the cat, the 
ſnake, the hawk, the owl, the weaſel, and the rat, 
deſtroy this race by millions; and, but for their 
amazing fecundity, they muſt long fince have 
been extirpated. | 
The Mouſe breeds at all ſeaſons, and ſeveral 
times in the year; and uſually produces ſix or ſe- 
ven at a time, which, in leſa than a fortnight, are 
able to run about, and to ſhift for themſelves. 
Ariſtotle gives us an idea of the aſtoniſhing proli- 
fic quality of this animal, by aſſuring us, that hav- 
ing put a pregnant Mouſe into. a veſſel of corn, 
he ſhortly after found an hundred and twenty 
Mice, all ſprung from one origi The early 
ion of this creature im the ſhort dura- 
tion of it's life, which ſeldom exceeds two or three 
years | 


have a vivacious and elegant air; and that 
of horror which ſome le feel at the fight of 
them, ariſes rather from tion than any ſur- 
iſe or inconyenience they ever occaſion, They 


inhabit all parts of the world, except the arctic 


regions; and in every country are perſecuted both 
by animals and human inventions. Numberleſs 
methods have been contrived for their deſtruc- 
tion; and they are infallibly poiſoned by the root 
of white hellebore and ſtaves-acre, powdered and 
mixed with meal. | | 


Movsz, Lono-TailzD FizLD; the Mus Syl- 


vaticus of Linnæus. The length of this animal, 
from the noſe to the tail, is about four inches and 
a half, and that of the tail four inches; the eyes 
are black, large, and prominent; the head, back, 
and ſides, are of a yellowiſh brown hue, mixed 
with ſome duſky hairs; the breaſt is of an ochre 
colour; the belly is white; and the tail is ſlightly 
covered with ſhort hair. | 

Theſe animals are found only in fields and 
gardens, where they feed on ants, acorns, and 
corn; and in ſome parts of 
Bean-Mice, from the havoc 
beans when firſt ſown. 


in particular come in for a ſhare; and the damage 
| ſuſtained by the farmer in the fields, by their 
rooting up the ground, is principally occaſioned 
by their ſearch after the hoards of the Field- Mice. 


in ny country un- 


V 


uently the moſt timid, 


a remarkable affection 


|. 1 the body is of an iron colour, 
ſides, di 


very 


Theſe little animals are by no means ugly, but 
ics | Subnuda of Linnæus. This animal is chiefly of a 

grey colour; but it's back and ſides are elegantly 

marked with twelve rows of ſmall pearl- coloured 


| Mouſe; it's general colour is brown, but the back 


ricanus Albus of Seba. This animal has long 
| whiſkers; the ears and noſe are pointed; the limbs 


| creaſes in the ſame manner, and becomin 
long and flender, terminates in a point. The co- 
| | lour of this ſpecies is univerſally white. 

ſions. But it generally happens that they pro- 
vide for the neceſſities of other animals: the hogs | 


and ſmall ears lined wi 


— - 0 
— | W. 
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The neſts which they provide for their you: 3 
oem very agar the . 
equently ick vufts of graſa. They uſually 
TheiAmals are very generally diffuſed on 
are very 7 over 
Europe. Wolves, foxes, weaſels, birds of prey, 


and even their own ſpecies, are their conſtamt and 
Movst, FrzI p, Snort-T.am.zb; the Mus Ter- 
reftris of Linnæus. The tail of this ſpecies is 
anly about an inch and a half long, cerminating 
in a ſmall tuft; and the length of the body is 
the doineite Mouſe; the — black. 
5 ing black - 

iſh, and the belly of a 2 — ray 
Lins creature forms it's neſt in moiſt meadows ; 
produces from ſix to eight at a time; and evinces 
it's young. It reſides 
under ground; lives on acorns and corn; and forms 
a magazine of proviſions againlt the winter ſeaſon. 
Moss, Haxvesr. This animal has more 


ſpecies; the 


white; a ftraight line runs along the 
the colours; and the tail * 
iry. The length of che body, from the 


| noſe to the tail, is two inches and a half; and that 


Aye 

Theſe animals are found in amazing numbers, 
during the harveſt ſeaſon, in Hampſhire; but 
never enter houſes. of them 23 
into the ricks of corn along with the ſheaves; 


| and, on breaking up the ſtacks, ſome hundreds 
C 


are frequently diſcovered. In winter, ſhel- 
ter themſelves under ground, where they burrow 
and form comfortable beds of dead 
he neſts for their young are made above 
round, between the reeds ſtanding corn. 
hey bring forth about eight at a time. 2 
ovie, OritnTAL ; the Mus Cauda Mediocri 


extending from the head to the rump. 


The 
of this ſpecies is about half that of the com- 


mon Mouſe, and the tail about the length of the 
| 7 2 It inhabits India; in which country, and 
in 


inea, there is another which ſmells 
ike muſk called Cheroſo by the Pegel. 


Movsz, BARBARY ; the Mus Barbarus of Lin- 
nzus. This ſpecies is leſs than the common 


is marked with ten ſlender ſtreaks; on the fore- 


feet there are three toes furniſhed with claws, and 
the rudiments of a thumb; and the tail is nearly 
of the ſame length Wo 


with the body. 
Movss, Vircinian; the Mus Agreſtis Ame- 


are very ſlender and weak; the tail is thick at the 


| baſe, growing gradually ſo from the rump, fo that 


the junction cannot be diſtinguiſhed; but it de- 
very 


grarius of Pallas. 
noſe, an oblong head, 
fur; the colour of the 
body and head are ferruginous, with a duſky line 
along the back; the belly and limbs are whitiſh; 
and above each hind- foot there is a duſky 3 5 


Mousn, Rus ric; the Mus A 
This ſpecies has a 


uns Amas 


The body is fornewhat legs than that of che Feld- 
Mouſe; and the tail is only half the length of the 
har” TORR inhabit the temperate tradts of 
Ruffiz and Siberia. © In Ruffia they are often mi- 
, and Trequently very injurious to grain. 
Rt times they wander in prodigious troops, de- 
ſtroying every proſpect of the agriculturiſt's gain. 
In Vatecoti, about the year 1764, they made great 
ravages ih the rich country about Cavan; arriving 
in fach numbers, that they almoſt filled the 
houſes; and became ſo very bold, as to carry off 
the dread from the tables in fight of the inhabi- 
rants. © They make their retrears a little below 
the funface of the earth, which in ſuch places ap- 
peir elevated. Each retreat has a long gallery, 
with a chamber at the end, in which the animals 
depoſit their winter food, conſiſting of various 
forts of ſeeds. p 15 
Movse, CEcoxonic; the Mus CEconomus of 
Pallas. This animal has ſmall eyes; naked ears, 
uſually hid in the fur; ftrong limbs; and blackiſh 
teeth. The colour is variegated with black and 
yellow, duſky on the back, and from the throat to 
the tail hoary. The body is about four inches and 


a quarter long; and the tail is upwards of one inch. 


It is a native of every part of Siberia and Kamt- 
ſchatka; and is even found within the arctic cir- 
cle | * | P 


Pallas gives theſe animals the appellation of 
Mures noni, or Economic Mice, from 
their curious way of living. Th quent 
damp ſoils, and ſhun the fandy; forming burrows 
benearh the upper cruſt of the turfy ground, in 
which there are many chambers” with ſeveral en- 
trances. In the firſt they form magazines for 
winter food, —_— of various ſorts of plants, 
which they collect in ſurnmer with infinite pains; 
and on ſunny days expoſe their ſtores to the open 
air in order to render them more effectually dry. 
They never touch their hoards during the ſummer, 
but live on berries, and other vegetable produc- 
tions. | | 

They make petiodical 3 out of Katnt- 
ſchatka, where they collect in the ſpring, and go 
off in incredible multitudes. Like the lemming, 
they proceed in à direct courſe, ſuffering neither 
rivers nor mountains to inipede their progreſs. 
In their paſſage, they often become a prey to va- 
rious land and ſea animals: but, with reſpect to 
the human ſpecies, they ate perfectly ſafe, the 
Kamtſchadales paying the a kind of ſuperſtitious 
veneration; ay! wheh they find them lying either 
weak or half dead through fatigue, on the banks, 
after croſſing ſome river, they neglect not to ren- 
der them every poſſible aſſiſtance in their power. 

Theſe animals purſue a weſtwatd courſe at their 
firft ſetting out; then decline to the ſouthward; 
and, after traverſing an amazing extent of coun- 
try, return again, with their numbers much dimi- 
niſhed, about October. The Kamtſchadales are 
greatly alarmed at their migrations, as they pre- 

age rainy ſeaſons and an unſucceſsful chace; but, 
on their return, expreſſes are ſent to all parts with 
the pleaſing intelligence. 

Animals poſſeſſing ſuch ſingular habits, ſeldom 
fail to become the objects of fabulous narrative 
and weak credulity, particularly among unpo- 
liſhed nations; conſequently, many incredible ſto- 


ries are related concerning them: among others, | 


that they cover their proviſions with poiſonous 


their necks throu 


and ſhort Nender limbs. 


deſtroy other animals of the ſame genus whicli 
woul 5 to Frere their magazines; and 
that if chey ſhould happen to played; they 
queezing 


ſtrangle themſelves from vexation; b 

the forks of ſhrubs: 4 
Movst-Rzn ; the Mus Rutilus of Pallas. This 

ſpecies has naked ears, and a very hairy tail; the 

colour, from the middle of the forehead along 


the back to the rump, is an uniform pleaſant 


tawny red; the ſides are light grey and yellow; 
the under-ſide of the body is whitiſh; and the 
tail is duſky above, and light below. The body 


| 1s about four inches long, and the tail abour 
one. | | 


Theſe creatures inhabit Siberia; and various 


parts within the arctic circle. Sometimes they 


make their way into houſes and granaries; but 
commonly live under logs of wood; or trunks 


of trees, eating every thing that comes in theit 


way. 
ovst, Hart-Tailep; the Mus Lagurus of 
Linnæus. This animal is between three and 
four inches long; and has a long head, ſhort ears, 
" The fur is very ſoft 
and full, cinereous on the upper part, mixed with 
_ and along the back there runs a dark 
ine, 


Theſe Mice inhabit ſeveral parts of Ruſſia and 


Siberia, frequenting dry firm ſoils, in which they 


make burrows with two entrances; one oblique, 


leading to the neſt; and the other perpendicular. 


The male has uſually a diſtinct habitation ; bur 
ſometimes the ſexes live together. When ſeveral 
males meet, they fight with amazing reſolution, 
the conqueror devouring the vanquiſhed; ant 
the mate of the deceaſed inſtantly ſubmits to the 
embraces of the former, even though pregnant. 
They are extremely falacious; and, when heated, 
emit a muſky ſmell. They bring forth ſix at a 
time; and ſleep a conſiderable part of their lives, 


rolled up like the matmot. They ſhew a wg 
predilection for the dwarf itis, but feed bn 


ſofts of ſeeds. They have alſo very carnivorous 
appetites; for they will devour each other, and 
even others of different ſpecies, of the fame ſize 
as themſelves. They migrate in great troops; 
atid are therefore called by the Tartats, Dibilkis 
Zizchan, or the Rambling Mice. 

Movss, Grzcakrous; the Mus Gregarius of 
Linnæus. This animal has a blunt noſe; a ſmall 
mouth; and naked ears, appeating above the 
fur. The hair on the upper part of the body is 
black; the throat, belly, and feet, are whitiſh ; 
and the tail, which is about a thitd part of the 
length of the body, is thinly covered with white 
hair, the end being black and aſh-coloured. 

This ſpecies, which is ſomewhat larger than 
the common Mouſe, is found in Germany and 
Sweden, It eats fitting erect, like the ſquirrel ; 
and burrows like the rabbit. 1 

Mousk, Sunxzw. The Shrew- Mouſe ſeems to 
form a link in the chain of ſmall animals, and 
to fill up the interval between the rat and the 
mole; which, though hey reſemble each other 
in ſize, differ greatly in figure, and are very 
diſtant ſpecies. The diſtiigoiBing charaerifticy 
of the Shrew are; that. it has two cutting; teeth 


in each jaw, pointing forwards; a long lender 


noſe; ſmall ears; and five toes on each foot. 
Movsx, SnREW, Common; the Sorex Araneus 
of Linnæus. This fpecies is about the fize of 


herbs, previous to their migrations, in order to | the domeſtic Mouſe; but differs greatly from it 
| | * "oY 


in the form of it's noſe, which is very long and 
Nender. - The teeth are twenty-eight in number, 
and of ſo ſingular à ſhape, as to attract the notice 


of every naturaliſt. er ſeems to think that 


The two upper fore-teeth are extremely ſharp, 
with a kind of beard on each ſide of them, re- 
ſembling that of an arrow, ſcarcely viſible on a 
Night inſpection; while the other teeth are very 
- ſmall, and placed fo cloſe together as hardly to 
appear ſeparated. ' The length of the whole 
Mouſe, from the noſe to the tail, is about two 
inches and a half; and that of the tail about one 
and a half: the ears are ſhort and rounded; the 


eyes are extremely ſmall, and, like thoſe. of the 


mole, almoſt concealed in the hair ; the colour 
of the head and back is a browniſh duſky red, 
that of the belly being a dirty white; the tail is 
covered with ſhort duſky hairs ; the legs are very 
ort; and the feet are divided into five diſtinct 
toes. 5 | 
This little creature has a ſtrong and peculiar 
ſmell, very diſagreeable to thoſe cats which purſue 
and kill, but never eat it; and it is probably this 
ungrateful odour, together with the reluctance of 
the cats, which have given riſe to the vulgar pre- 
judice, that the bite of the Shrew-Mouſe is ve- 
nomous, and particularly injurious to horſes. But 
the Shrew is in fact not porſonous; nor is it ca- 
pable of biting ; for the aperture of it's mouth is 
not lar 
ſkin of another animal, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the action of biting. The diſeaſe of 
horſes, vulgarly aſcribed to the bite of the Shrew- 
Mouſe, is a ſwelling or blotch; and proceeds 
from an internal cauſe, which has not the ſmalleſt 
relation to a bite. | | 
This animal, eſpecially in winter, viſits hay- 
lofts, ſtables, barns, and- dunghills, feeding on 
grain, inſets, and putrid fleſh; and, in the coun- 
try, it frequents woods, and lives on grain. It 


\ conceals itlelf under moſs, leaves, and trunks of 


trees; and ſometimes in the holes abandoned by 
- moles, or in ſmall cavities, which it digs with it's 
muzzle and claws. | 
The Shrew produces an equal number of young, 
though leſs frequently, than the Mouſe: it's cry 
is much ſharper, but it is not nearly ſo agile; 
andi it is eaſily caught, becauſe both it's ſight and 
it's celerity are unfavourable in aſſiſting it's 
eſcape. It is a native of Europe; very harmleſs; 
and may be conſidered rather as friendly than 
inimical to mankind. * 
Mousk, SHREw, Wartr. This creature has 
a long ſlender noſe; minute ears; and very ſmall 
eyes, almoſt loſt in the fur. The colour of the 


head and the v of the body is black; 
ld be 


the throat, bre Uõ, are of a light aſh- 
colour; and beneath the tail there is a triangular 
duſky ſpot. 1 


The Water Shrew is much larger than the 
common Shrew, the body being three inches and 


three quarters long, and the tail two inches. It 


burrows in banks near the water-ſide; and inha- 
bits Europe, and Siberia as far as the river 
Jeneſei. It was formerly well known in Eng- 
land, but loſt : ſor a conſiderable time, till acci- 
dentally diſcoyered in the fens near Reveſby- 
Abbey, in Lincolnſhire, in 1768. It is called 
the Fen-Mouſe by the farmers; and is at preſent 
rarely to be met with. 38 


enough to admit a duplicature of the 


| 


nature has formed the teeth of this animal of a 
mixed ſhape between thoſe of mice and ſerpents. 


, 


| 


| 


oF Most, Saxew, MinvTz; the Sorex. Minu- 


never to the ſurface; and feeds on fiſh. 
devoured by the pikes and filuri; and communi- 


. . 
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tus of Linnæus; who aſſerts that it is the ſmalleſt 
of all quadrupeds. Tt has minute eyes; a 
lender noſe ; | 
kers 8 to the eyes: it's hair, Which is 


very fine gloſſy, is above, and white 
ee 


beneath; it's head is al 
and it has no tail. FEW 
This ſpecies, which inhabits Siberia, lives in 
moiſt places beneath the roots of trees, and feeds 
E on ſeeds. It burrows, runs with great 
wiftneſs, and has a voice reſembling that of the bat. 

Movsz, Surzew, Musk; the Caſtor Muſ- 
chatus of Linnzus. This creature has a long 
ſlender noſe, very ſmall eyes, a tail compr 
ſideways, and no ka ears. The head and 
back are of a duſky colour; the belly is of a 
whitiſh aſn- colour; and the length of the body, 
from the noſe to the tail, is ſeven inches, and the 

The Muſky Shrew Mouſe which frequents 
the banks of lakes and. rivers from Novogrod 
to Saratof, never wanders far from the-place of 
it's uſual reſidence; is low in it's motions; forms 
holes in the cliffs, with the entrance far beneath 
the loweſt fall of the water; works upwards, but 
It is 


cates to thoſe fiſh ſuch a ſtrong flavour of muſk, 
as to render them unfit for the table. A fort of 
muſk, very much. reſembling the genuine kind, 
is found under the tail of this animal; and it's 
ſkin is put among cloaths to drive away moths, 
7 to preſerve their wearers from peſtilence and 
evers. | | 
Movsx, SnRw, Mexican. This animal has 
a ſharp noſe; ſmall round ears; two long fore- 
teeth above and below; and ſeems to be entirely 
blind. It's body, which is about nine inches 
long, is thick, fat, and fleſhy; it's legs are ſo 
ſhort, that it's belly almoſt touches the ground; 
and it has long crooked claws, tawny hair, and a 
ſhort tail, COR: of . 

It is a native of Mexico, where it burrows, 
and makes ſuch a number of holes, that travel- 
lers, in ſome places, cannot tread with ſafety. 
If it quits it's hole, it is incapable of finding it's 
way back again, and immediately digs another. 
It 2 very fat, feeds on roots and ſeeds, and 
is deemed proper for food. x | 

Movusz, SüREW, Murine; the Sorex Mu- 
rinus of Linnæus. This ſpecies, which inhabits 


Java, has a long noſe, round naked ears, and 


long hairs about the whiſkers. It is nearly of 
the ſize of the common Mouſe; and it's body 
is cinereous. A IP 

Movse, Sukzw, BRAZILIAN; the Mus Ara- 
neus Figura Muris of Marcgrave. This animal 
has a ſharp noſe and teeth; the body is of a 
duſky colour, marked along the back with three 
broad black ſtrokes, and about five inches long; 
and the tail is two inches in length. 

It is a bold creature, neither fearing nor avoid- 
ing cats, which never hunt after it, as is uſual 
with the kind. | | | | 

Movse, - SHREw, PerRFUMING; the Mus Pri- 
bonides of Pallas. This animal inhabits Java, and 
other Eaſt Indian iſlands. It's length, from the noſe 
to the tail, is nearly eight inches; and the tail 
itſelf is three inches and a half: the hair, which 
is ſhort and cloſe, is a fine pale cerulean on the 
head and body, but lighter on the belly. ; 
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» ſhort, naked cars; and whil- 
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14 lers 619 rice, and other forts of grain; and 


has ſo ſtrong à ſcent of muſk, that it perfumes 
every thing over which it happens to run. Pen- 
nant (who had it from the moſt unqueſtionable 
authority) informs us, that it will render the wine 


Mover, Dor. See Doubs. 
Mousz, Sax. See LIEMMING. . 
-  Movst, Sza. See ArnnroDiTa. . 1 
MUCOSA: An appellation given by the Ita - 
lans to a ſpecies of fay-fiſh; called by ancient 
naturaliſts, Marinus; and by later authors, 
Raia Oxyrynchus, and Læviraia. Artedi diſ- 
bes 4: it by the name of the variegated Ray 
back 


ten prickly tubercles on the middle of the 
See RAIA. | 


_ + MUCU-. A Brazilian fiſh. of the lam 


kind ; and flender, with a pointed head, 
ſmall pe, and a very ſmall mouth. The 
is wholly brown, but more duſky on the 
back than on the belly; and on the ſides there 
are a number of oblique tranſverſe lines of a 
&kiſh colour. This fiſh abounds in the Bra- 
zilian lakes ; and it's fleſh, according to Marc- 
grave, is for the table. | 
MUD-FISH. The Swediſh name of a fiſh 
called * _— myers others, Aphud, or 
A&phya. It is a ſpecies cyprinus, accordin 
to Artedi; and 5 diſtinguiſhed by tae) entice 
under the name of the red-eyed two-inch Cy- 
prinus, with nine bones in the pinna ani. 
Mup-Frsn, is alſo a name given to a freſh- 
water fiſh found in the Weſt Indian rivers and 
| and allied to the trout kind. The length 
the body is about ſeven inches ; the under jaw 


ite, and 
; they are wholly white, 
MUGGENT. A provincial Nation for 
1 freſh-water wild-duck, the Muſcaria 


duck: the beak is ſhort, broad, and ſaffron- 
coloured; the body is mottled with black, white, 
brown, and grey, very curiouſly mixed; the 


ö 
crown of the head is black; and the feet are | journies, 
. | { 


W. „ 
MUGIL. The clafſical name for the mullet. | 


See MvuE.LET. 


MULBERRY-SHELL. A ſpecies of do- 


lum. | 


MULE. A mongrel kind of quadruped, | 


uſually generated between an aſs and a mare; 

ſometiches alſo between a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. 

'Thoſe of the firſt kind are reckoned preferable. 
The common Mule is a very healthy animal, 


and generally lives upwards of thirty years. It is 


very ſerviceable in carrying burdens, particularly 
1n mountainous and ſtony countries, where horſes 


are not ſo ſure-footed. The ſize and ſtrength of 
the Mules of this country are at preſent greatly 


improved by the importation of Spaniſh jack- 


aſſes; and it is not improbable that we may in 


time equal the breed of Spain, where it is not un- 
common to give fifty or ſixty guineas for a Mule; 
and indeed, in ſome places, the inhabitants would 


find their ſituation very uncomfortable without 


then. 
Vol. II. 


in a well corked bottle totally unfit. for uſe, by | p 
only paſſing over it. n 


are both 


' 


' 'The'Mulld appears to be marked With certain” 
ſterility. and Although ſotne accounts inſinuatè 


| that this animal has propagated it's'kijrid; we ard 


to believe ther; ſihce Na- 


neficial in hilly Parr — and the account of their 
manner of deſcending the precipices of the Alps 
and Andes is both extraordinary and entertaining. 
In theſe paſſages, on one ſide, there are ſterp emi- 
nences; and, on the other, frightful abyſſes: and 
as they generally follow the direction of the 
mountain, the road, inſtead of lying level, forms; 
at every little diſtance, ſteep declivities, of ſeveral 
hundred & gre downward. Theſe' can only be 
deſcended by Mules; and the animals themſelves 
ſeem to be ſenſible of the danger; as well as the 
caution ' neceſſary to be uſed: ih ſuch deſcents. 
When therefore they arrive at the edge of one of 
theſe declivities, they ſtop without being checked 
by their riders; and if they inadvertently attempt 
to ſpur them on, the Mules continue immoveable. 
All this while they appear as if ruminating on the 
danger that lies before them, and preparing them- 
ſelves for the encounter; they not only attentively 
| view the road, but tremble and ſhott at tlie dan- 
ger. Having prepared for the deſcent, they place 


their fore-feet in a poſture as if they were ſtopping 
| themſelves; then they alſo put their hinder feet 
{ together, but a little forward, as if meditating to 


lie down. In this attitude; having as it were 
| taken a ſurvey of the road, they inſtantly Qide 
| down with inconceivable ſwiftneſs. Mean while, 
| it is abſolutely neceſſary that the rider keep him- 
{elf ſteady on the ſaddle, without checking the 
rein; for the leaſt motion would deſtroy the equi- 
| librium of the Mule, and render the deſtruction 
of both inevitable, | 
But the addteſs of theſe animals, in this rapid 
| deſcent; is truly wonderful; for; even intheir fwift- 
eſt motion, when they ſeem to have loſt all go- 
| vernment of themſelves, they follow exactly the 
different windings of the road, as if they had pre- 
viouſly ſettled the toute they were to follow, and 
taken every precaution for their ſafety. In theſe 
natives, who are placed along the 
ſides of the mountains, and hold by the roots of 
the trees, animate the Mules with ſhouts, and en- 
courage them to perſeverance; and ſome of theſe 
creatures, after being long habituated to ſuch tra- 
| velling, acquire a kind of reputation for their 
ſafety and ſkill; and their value riſes in proportion 
to their celebrity. -- + e | 
| MULGRANOCK; the Blennius Pholis of 
| Linnzus. An Engliſh lation for -a ſmall 
ſea-fiſh caught on the Cottiſh and other ſhores, 
and called by Pennant the Smooth Blenny, - 
This very active and vivacious fiſh is capable 
of living near a whole day ſeparate from the wa- 
ter. It feeds on ſhells and ſmall crabs; bites ex- 
tremely hard; and: will hang ſuſpended from the 
end of a man's finger for a conſiderable time. 
The length is about five inches : the head is large, 
and ſloping downwards to the mouth; the irides 
are red; and the teeth, which are ſlender, very 
ſharp, and cloſe ſet, amount to twenty-four in 
the upper, and nineteen in the lower jaw. The 
| pectoral fins are broad and rounded ; the * 
, 2 Wu. | 8 
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- Muwwzr, Biack.. A name given ſome 
naturaliſts to a fiſh of the mullet 915 


black; 6 


ne cis. 
bar WIN RD. An appellation. 
1 authors to the hirundo piſcis, or 
Which, exe in it's wi or foam 
reſembles the M See F * „% 
„ MULLUS, The name of a' fiſh properly of 
the cuculus kind: of which chere axe two 
2 one called Mullus imberbis, the other Lale 
er. | 


- the thoracic orderof fiſhes: the characters of which 
are; that the head is — — 
covered with ſcales; that the branchioſtege mem 


| brane contains three bones; and that the body ig 


covered with latge deciduous ſcales. He enume- 
rates three ſpecies; the Mullus aſper, the Mullus 


| barbarus, and the Mullus imberdis. . 
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iſland; 
which 
in 
CAVIRg 
extremely cunning | ve: when fur- 
rounded by a net, the whole tou! frequently tf 
capes by leaping over it; for when one ets en- 
ample, the reſt are ſure to follow it, This 
liarity is noticed by Oppian;. er with f 
EC | ſeem to be leſs 


authentic. 

In che ſouth of France, abundance of Mullets 
are taken in wiers made of reeds,” and Mgt Ge 
the ſhallows. Of the milts of the males, which 
are there called Alletants, and of the roes of the 


of teeth. 


E12 * A is a mall ſh, above 
| ckneſs an's finger, 
41 
— . n at their extremities, 
obliquely placed. 
This fim, - which +> 


VLLUS Bannatrys. 


conght in. the Meditextenean, is reckoned} ex 


tremely delicjous., It's uſual length is about fix 
or ſeven inches: the head ia flatted; the 
thick; the hy not wy and from the 
to the tail the fiſh 
thickneſs, ſo as to an obeliſk in; ſhape. 
The ſoules are feraicd —— — 
iſh olive«colour, 22 
ſtand high in the head; under the chin there are 


er d 


Murrvs nnn. This fiſh, which is what 
about four of five inches long, is covered wi 


very large ſcales of a reddiſh] hue; the belly 3 


ſomewhat prominent ; che eyes are large; the 
mouth is very wide; the jaws are rough like a 
file; and the tail is forked, - Having no beards, 


from that circumſtance the fiſh receives it's name. 


_ MULTIVALVES. A general claſs of ſhell- 
| fiſh, n from the univalves which con- 
' fiſt only ſhell ; and the bivalves which con- 
ſiſt of two, e being w of, ee 


more 
ſpecies of Multivalves than 


There are fewer 
either of bivalves or univalves. A late —_— 
French e ogiſt has ranked all the 
under the fix following genera: the echini, or 
eggs the vermiculi, or ſea-worms; the — 
centre · ſnells; the pollicipides, 
che conchz anatiferæ, or gooſc-thells; and * 


Da Cofta likewiſe makes ſix genera of Muls- 


e ee Bowe: — The 


| valves; which he diſtinguiſhes by the names uf 
Pholades, 


Linnæus makes the Mullus a diftin& genus of 


purpliſh colour... It is 


body 1s / 


ly diminiſhes ja 


rubbed off; the eyes 


or thumb-ſhells; 


* 
mw 4 St m_ 1 1 
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2 . 
given by 
— authors to 2 1 Rs ferret, of's 
= colour ; called alſo Mungo: 
2 In the Linnzan: fyſterh the 
Mymitoaconfticuresn genabof the order of 
diftingmſhed; by a fmooth body, tubulous noſ- 
trils, ten bones in the memb 
covered with a ſkin, a 2 1 


er and curved bones; the fora- 
1 two, placed in che very 


cylindric; and in ſome; 


ſpecies there 


. 


Pe of Muræna; but the Mu- 
Leak Lampetra, are 'two 


—— 22 85 Greek verb Murein, To flow; and 
A nature, 
which renders it difficult 7 


Gef ed 2 ge e by d . 
myta in 


genious it's having only one row 
of v erll rd inch verge of be mon be- 
fades lower ones. 


NUNES. 
| een deden.of worm, in che Linnæan ſyſtem; the 
| characters of which are: the ſhell is univalve and 


4 limax. 
| Nevrdtanding hk ri ne- 
the Murex, LA 
and th Sody eorentd with tuber- 
Bong moe 


under this extenſive character, four 


variations of figure: the firſt is ſeen in the 
in the ſpider-ſhell, which has a very remarkable 
ſeries of fingers or hooks; the third is in the hel- 
met-ſhell, which, according to ſome, conſtitutes 
à true ſpecies of Murex; and the fourth is in the 
ſurrowed Murex, which has no wings, protube- 
rances, nor ſpines, but only a flat and an 
dentated mouth. 


vided the 
Murex, rocks, or thoſe ſhells which have a long 
— equally narrow mouth, and are externally very 

; the rhombiĩ, whole ſubordinate character 

their general — 4 — or contour is rhombic; 
— alatee, => winged lips extend into 
a larpe or wing; and the cont aloe, or 


with large ſpikes er procelice- 


fingers, as the 
ſpiders and others. | * 


1 


chit venerezx. 


the ſnout, one on each (ide; the body 
in ochers tw, and in ſore only 


 brextty-orie 
give us the word 


The word .Mutzna is de- 


A genus of ſhel}-fiſh of the teſta- | See Flv. 


cid, or Spd, — wane Ng: the columella is 
others {mooth. The in- 


ated Murex, Which has no ſpines; the ſecond- is 


Linnzus, however, 


Da Coſta, in his Elements of Conchology, di- 
of Murices into four genera: the 


— — s, whoſe flaps or . re marginated 


MUS 
Ober eonchpobogids divide the Murices into. 
e 


cles of 
ſpines ; thoſe which are near heve 4 


rough Uhavicke ee 
— 7-9 and thoſe” which have atited and 
laciniated lips. Lintzus endmerates no left than 


one £| of the Muren. | 
The aticients were furniſhed eq pr ele fe | 
nd; and 
2 . Aa — geen dy 
eden n the gau. of ehe Known by the 


moderns under the name of porcelains arid con- 
See Poxenr Aix 25 ; 


MURRE. A provincial name for the 0e. | 


bill. 

MUS. Ia the Linhsan ſyſtem of roology, 4 
diſtinct genus of animals of the.order of glires, in- 
cluding the whole of the. mouſe and rat kinds; 
The gerierical - character is, that the lower fore- 


teeth are 3 Linnæus enumerates 
Ne Auvmvs An appellation oiven by 


- moni naturaliſts to the mountain-tat, more com- 


known by the name of the marmotto. 
| Ms n See Shaw. | 
Nos Manos. See ARBO. 
Mus Nonwzorcvs. An appellation ſometimes 
given to the Norway rat, call alſo the lemming. 
Mus Prataoxs: An Egyptian name for the 
ichneumon, a creature of the weaſel kind; which 
in ——_— is treated with N reſpect, 
becau 0 i deſtroyi nts other nox- 
tous animals. ley Jt roy it ſerves i in 
ſtead of a cat. See TennnuMon. 
MUSCA. The Cfſital dame for the fy. 


Musca Ca avhommoniet and Kira. Names 
ſometimes uſed en expreſs the hornet. dy. See 


Aste. 5 
Muse nene. Zee Wasr-Fiy. 
An appellation given by AJ- 


MUSCICAPA. ' 

drovandus, and ſome others, to the ſtone-chatter 

277888 is properly an nanthe, 
_— eee fly - 


* kg alfo a name given o the fly⸗ | 


catcher. See FLy-Carciith. 
'MUSCLE. An Engliſh appellation for the 


Myrulus or Mytilus; a genus of Ben belong- 
18 to the teſtacea claſs of worms, in the Linnæan 


the characters of which, according to 
conchyologiſts, are; that the ſhell is bivalve, 
of an oblong form, ng in 4 FER and 
having it's two extremities eq ſome- 
times ſmooth, i b ropk, 1 pecies 
flat; in others elate; and in forne the beak is Org 
gives the ſubſequent charac- 
ters of the Mytilus: chat the animal is an aſcidiaj 
the ſhell bivalve, and often affixed to ſome fub- 


ſtance by a beard,” and that it's hinge is without 
a tooth, marked' by a longirudinal hollow line. 
| This naturaliſt enumerates twenty ſpecies; 


many of which are found on the Britiſh ſhores. 
$CLE, CoMMon ; the Mytilus Edilis of Lin- 
næus. This ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by a irong 
ſhell, ſlightly mcurvated 'on one fide, and an 
lated on the other; the end near the hinge being 


pointed, and the other rounded. When the epi- 


dermis is taken off, it is of a deep blue colour. 


Theſe hel, which are found in immenſe beds, 
both 


- reſtleſſneſs and agitations: 
Plainte bay eder, 
_- removed by oil, u 


1 | s ang : 
2g” ous pains. Some authors have-prete 


M. N . at 
moir on this | 
above opinion; for he recommends abſtinence 
. from Muſcles 
ul 


common about the mouths of ſome rivert, whi 


| ſkin, it produces itchings and tumeſactions, both 


to rocks, has been ſuppoſed 
| Incapable 


\_ thrown. into a pit full of water, they have always 


| beard, and by which it affixes itſelf to rocks or 


| other; but the-means whereby this is p 


* dhe extremity. e the root of this tongue a 


known fact induced M. Beynie to preſcribe the 


unperceived commencement of putrefaction in 


tongue of the Muſcle; but, from it's uſe in this 


to poſſeſs the faculty of attaching 


It is evident to every perſon who opens a com- 


P * 
* 
, 1 * 
/ 
, a6» 
f 8 2 
| $4 
; | | — 
. 8 - by 4 C : 
£4 % 7 
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ious, but noxibue fond 


affected with eryſipelatous inflamma | 


| tions, -Curanequys eruptions, and intolerable itch-- 


all, over their bodies, accompanied by great 
mortal, and are eaſily 
emeticsz yer they: have 
the parries 0 
aded, 
but | 
the vernal and autumnal equĩinox: and 


and 
an alarming. aſpect, and f 


Antwerp, in a me- 
ect, ſeems inclined. to adopt the 


les during the months of May, June, 
and Auguſt, Theſe: noxious” qualities in 
the Kuſcle, according to this author, are entirely 


ſometimes lodges itſelf in the Muſcle; when in 


inflammatory, that, when externally applied to the 


"ainful and diſagreeable to-a high degree. The 
hing occaſioned. by touching the ſpawn, of the 
marina is removed by vinegar; and this 


external uſe of vinegar aft n evacua- 
tions, and emetics. This method of practice, 
however, ſeems rather to confirm the opinion of 


thaſe who aſcribe the diſorder in queſtion to an 


the Muſcle; Vinegar being univerſally. known to 
be a moſt powerful. antiſceptic, and no' ſpecies of 


putrefaction being more noxious and offenſive 
RAM eee 
— The common Sea-Muſcle, from the circum- | 
ſtance of it's having always been found attached 
by many to be wholly 
of progreſſive motion. Bu this opi- 
nion is erroneous; for. when Muſcles have been 


been found, in a; ſhort; time, collected into one 
heap: a plain proof that they are poſſeſſed of loco- 
motive powers, Indeed, their progreſſive mo- | 
tion is wholly performed by means of that mem- 
ber which, from it's is uſually called the 
aſe, appears rather to merit the appellation of a 
or —_ as, by laying hold of any diſtant ob- 
ject, and then N contracting itſelf again, 
it draws along the whale body of the fiſh: the ſame 
part, when it has moved the animal to @ proper 
lace, ſerves alſo to fix .it there, being the organ 
= which it ſpins the thread commonly termed it's 
other objects. Muſcles have long been known 
the mſelves 
firmly either to ſtones, or to. the ſhells of ea 


were not properly underſtood till the obſervations 
of the accurate Reaumur ſerved to explain them. 


mon Muſcle, that in the middle of the fiſh there 
is placed a little blackiſh or browniſh body re- 
ſembling a tongue: this, in large Muſcles, is 
nearly half an inch long, and about the ſixth of 
an inch broad, being narrower at the origin than 


cidental. They are -vecaGioned, ſays he, by'a | 


Teo Land 


* 1 * a 


eres 

when fixed to any folid ſubſtance, hold the Muſcle 

firmly in it's place: theſe threads are uſually from 

28 inches in lengthz and, in thickneſs, 
m 


out of the ſhell in that part where it naturally 

o 
heir z.:to ſtones;. ments | z. or, 
Mc. in wes Corte; to the ſhells" of other 
„ OT 2 Hr boron 
Tbeſe threads being on eack fide, 
F 
; one ell, | E me Ca- 

e 


bles; and each pulling in it's proper ion, 
they keep the Mele fes againſt any force that 
can be offered. The filaments now under con- 


and Reaumvr diſcovered, that if they 
are-torn away by any accident, while the animal 
is living in the ſea, it has a-power of ſubſtituting 


others in their room. He alſo found, that if 4 


quantity of - Muſcles were detached from each 


other, put into a veſſel of any. fort, and 
queſt.of food; and whoſe ſpawn. is ſo. cauſtic and | 3 t any | plunged 


into the ſea; they would in a ſhort time affix 
themſelves both to the ſides of their priſon and 
to each other's ſhells; the extremity of theſe 
threads 2 after the manner of à hand, to 
ſeize on any thing that the animal is defirous of 
hing; and other part, which is more 
ender and ſmall, to perform the office of an 
arm in conducting it. aul, 
8 

f uſc orm is ion, our inge- 
nious — 2 t ſome of theſe ies 
veſſel; and having covered them with-ſca-water, 


he obſerved that ſoon began to open their 
ſhells, and each 0 55 W kde body re- 
ſembling a the root of which theſe 


at 
threads . they extended and ſhort- 
ened ſeveral times, and thruſt it out in every di- 
rection, trying with it before and behind, and 


on every ſide, what were the moſt xr places 
on which to fix their threads. . At end of 
theſe experiments, they ſuffered it to remain fixed 


for ſorne titne on the ſpot which they choſe for 
that purpoſe; and then drawing it back into the 
ſnell with great agility, it was eaſy to perceive 
that they were faſtened by one of thoſe threads to 
that fpot which it had before touched, and re- 
mained fixed for ſome minutes. In repeating 
this procedure, the threads were encreaſed in 
number; and being fixed in different places, 
they ſuſtained the fiſh 
n 
Theſe ſeveral threads were found te be very 
2 * _ other; — — ones 
ing more gloſſy, white, tranſparent, than 
ron Fog ab, it appeared, on a cloſe examina- 
tion, that 4 was N as * s. been moſt 
naturally ſup „the office of the tor to 
convey the old t threads, one by one, to * 
where they were to be attached; but that theſe 
in reality were become abſolutely uſeleſs; and 
ot every thread was new-formed for the occa> 
ion. 
this, Reaumur cut off all the old threads or beards 
of a Muſcle, as cloſely as poſſible, without in- 
juring the part; and a of the opinion re- 
ſpecting their ſpining new ones at pleaſure was 
brought to this eaſy trial, Whether theſe Muſ- 
cles, ſo deprived of their old ones, could fix 


| themſelves as ſoon as others which had ſuffered 
no 


that of a hair to a hog's briſtle. They iſſue 


dhe minzer by. which 


at reſt againſt any common 


However, in order to be aſcertained of 
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or old 


for a conſiderable 


appeared neceſfary 


threads, wer . 
as ſoon as thoſe in which 


into the properties by whict 

performed; and it was diſcovered, that 
though, from it's appearance, it might be con- 
fidered as the tongue or art of the fiſh, it was 
2 denominated the organ by which 


pun. 

Though this organ is flattened like a tongue 
of it's length, it is never- 
cheleſs rounded, or cytindric, at the baſe or in- 
ſertion; and hes re a Swong than in any 
other q | muſcu Are 
— prom ukich hold it 
of the ſhell; 

larly per- 
y in an 


proper form. This canal 
the rip of the or 
it becomes 


tube or pipe, in Which the 

nates. The lindrie cube bn 1 e cb. 
che threads, except 
it is much larger; and from the extremity 
of it all the threads are produced; this ſerving as 


large cable to which all the other firtle cords, | 
to 


a 
diſperſed towards different 
The tube or pipe in which this ! 


are affixed. 
thread is 


The Muſcle, like many other marine fiſhes, 
abounds with this liquor; and if at any time a 


perſon touches the of the ſpinning organ 
with his finger, it draws away with it a viſcous 
liquor in form of the caterpillar's threads. Theſe 
threads fix themſelves with equal eaſe to the moſt 
ſmooth and gloſſy as to rougher bodies; for if 
Muſcles are kept in — jars of ſea · watet, they 
adhere to the glaſs as firmly as to any other body. 

It is not as yet aſcertained whether the Muſ- 
cle poſſeſſes a power of diſengaging it's threads 
from the body to which they are fixed, and of 
removing from the place where it originally took 
up it's reſidence: however, it appears proba- 
ble, that it remains where it once faſtened itſelf, 
though it's deſtruction ſhould be the conſequence. 
Reaumur tried this experiment in his jars: when 


the. Muſcles had cloſely adhered to their fides, 


he poured off part of the ſalt-water, ſo that it then 


and deſcend lower; but of effecting this they 
ſeemed not to pofieſs any faculty. 

The Muſcle affords the. curious obſerver a 
very pleaſing object of microſcopical examina- 
tion. The tranſparent membrane, which imme- 
—_— — opening the ſhell, exhibits the 

O1. . | 


— 
diſcovered numbers of 


is | to the crow; Which, when the thell 
or lit that theſe threads | 


indric; which , 


for the fiſh to quit their hold, 


and ſhuts it's 


| the back ſharp towards the tal, 


circulation of the hidod, for 'a long time toge- 
an arazing number of veſſels. In 
ſeveral diſſected by Leewenhoeck,: that naturaliſt 
and embryos in the 
ovarium, all lying with their arp ends faſtened 
to the ſttings of veſſels by which they received 
1 by thay minute eggs, We embryos, 
are by in very cloſe arrange 
ment on the outhide- of the ſhell, to which they 


adhere very firmly, continually increafing in ſize, 
till becoming perfe&t Muſcles, they drop off, 
and ide for thernſelves by means of the in- 


ſtincts peculiar to the race. | | 

Musertz, Gzzat. This ſpecies has a ſtron 
ſhell, blunt at the * 2 z one ſide ungula 
near the middle, and hence dilating towards 
the end, which is rounded. It is the of 
all Britiſh Muſcles, often meaſuring ſeven inches 


in. length: it lies at great d in the ſea; and 
| ſeizes the bait the pround-lines, 

whereby it is often drawn up. 

Most, Dvex. The ſhell of this ſpecies is 


leſs convex and mote oblong than that of the 
common kind, 


very brittle; and femi-tratiſpa-, 
rent. It's length is about five inches, and it's 
breadth about two and a quarter. It is found 


in freſh wuterd 3 and frequently afford u repaſt 


hard for it's bill, flies aloft, and \ it on ſome 
rock, whereby it is fractured; and the meat is 
then picked out with facility. ws 

' Moscts, Swan, This ſpecies has a thin brittle 


ſhell, very broad and conves, and marked with 
concentric fithite. ' It is attenuated towards one 
end, and dilated towards the other. 'The colour 
is a dull the length is fix inches; and the 
breadth three and a half. It inhabits freſh waters; 
and fornetimes contains pearls.  _ 
Musctz, Pz:iverd., The ſhell of this fiſh 
is delicately tranſparent, and longitudinally rayed 
in a very elegant manner with purple and blue. 
It ſeldom exceeds two inches in length; and is 
ſometimes found in oyſter-beds. 
MvscLz, Hoxsz. A common Engliſh appel- 


lation for the freſh-water Muſcle, a large fi 


ies 
of ſhell-fiſh very common in our fiſh-ponds. A 
member of the Academy of Paris, who has made 
a number of curious obſervations on this animal, 


temarks, that they are all hermaphrodites; and 


that, by a —_ method of ton, cach indi- 
vidual is capable of propagating it's kind, and an- 
nually does ſo without the intercourſe of any other. 

The ſhall of the freſh-water Muſcle is com- 
poſed of ſeveral laminæ or beds of matter, and 


1nternally lined with an extremely delicate and 


thin membrane, not eaſily perceptible while the 
ſhell is —_ ; but ER — 8 dry, uſually 
ſeparates, an Is wholly off. e fiſh opens 

hel by a very ſtrong hinge, ed 
by two ſtrong muſcles; the contraction of theſe 


| ſhuts the ſhells firmly together, and a powerful 


ſpring or native force in the animal opens them 
in at pleaſure. The part which performs this 
office is diſtincty ſeen. on the back of the fiſh ; 
and is an inch and a half long, and about the 
fixth of an inch wide. ö * 
MUSCULUS MYSTICATUS. A name 
given by Geſner, and ſome other authors, to the 
common whale. Artedi diſtinguiſhes this from all 


other cetaceous fiſhes, by the name of the Whale 


with the fiſtule in the middle of the head, and with 


2 H MUSE. 


— 


goat and deer in it's c 


quite expoſed 
Fo from the head to the tail; the tail is on?, 
„the bead about half a 
the head it reſembles a 


grey hound; the ears, which are. erect, and ahout 
two inches long, are int 


teats. 


naturaliſt: for though 
8 narne ww — for. 8 and 


- 


"abotk an inch long; 


lour, and externally of a deep brown; the hoofs are 
long, and much divided, ſomewhat. reſembling 


the colour near the lower 5 5 is cinereous, black 


ide of the lower) Jaw, under the corners. of the 


and Bontan. They are found from latitude 6 to 
| heavy falls of ſnow force them. thither, through 


rice. 


as. 


-MUSEBETER:1 Ab: 
dobula; a German fiſh, ' 


Kanne de ſts t 

found: 1 *VEers 1 rivers 0 that country, - 
a HP relembling the'common dace. | - | #11114 ö 
- MUSIC-SHELL. |: Anmappellation given 0 
a; ſpecies, of ſhell- fiſn of the murex £33 . 
markable for 6h variegations, 
veral ſeries ſpots, NY in rows nes, 
like ae reg we e dd u e 


— mn uh cloſe at 
t points, with cir- 

cular ruge4j and api got by che name of 
Tragelaphus, from the mixture. of the 

Buffon it to be the I Ts 

ſtare; eg it is deſcribed Pennant. 
It lives in . countries, and runs with | 
2p among the rocks,” Thoſe of 
AA ſtron chat ten men 


— yoo whe to eld one of : their horns | 
are ſo large, as ſometimes to weigh thirty pounds; 
— ſo o that young, foxes 


drop in the defarts..  - PA | 
* MUSK; the Moſchus Moſchiferus of Lin- | 
næus. This animal was, 3 diſgrace ol the | 
rug which by 
ill im- 
| in it's reputation as:. a —7 and a me- 
8 it remained a douht r it was, 4 
duced by a hog, an oπ A gat, or a dect. 
ever, we haye nom obtained a pretty — 


knowledge of the Muſk,; though. we aue ſtill 
doubtful whether it ruminates or not. 


— 4D — wwe ü 


This animal is deſtitute of horns, / as. 3 1 


of the fore-wecth in the upper jaw; but it has on 
each ſide a, flendler tuſk, near two inches long, 
very ſhort on the. inner eder; wad. hay ing out 
to view. 


It is chree feet ſix inches 


foot. In the fore · part o 


ernally of a pale yellow co- 


— —ͤ—ñ— 2 — 


thoſe of the goat kind; the hair on the whole 
body, which! is remarkable: for it's ſoftneſs and fine 
texture, is ei 4 and very long, each hair being 
marked with ſhort waves from top to bottom; 


——— * 


near the end, and tipt with ferruginous; on each 


mouth, there is a tuft of thick hair; the belly is 
whitiſh ;_ and the tail is of the ſame colour, The 
female is inferior in ſize to the male; it's noſe is 
ſharper; it wants the two ruſks; and has two ſmall | 


Muſks inhabit” the kingdom of Thibet, the | 
province of Mohang Meng in Obina, Tonquin, | 


45; but never wander ſo far Touth, except when 


hunger, to feed on the corn and new-grown 


delight in ſolitudes, 


TY mankind ; e * aſcend the | 


appellaion given-by 2 


male, is found in a bag or tumour on. edel 


of a fat brown matter. 
bag, and 
adulterate it's contents, by adding a number 

| On CONTIN toencreale the weight: 


it emits a very 
often; ſhelter | 


apacious, 
_ theraſelves in the hollows of ſuch as ae Indeed, no 


the Ruſſĩans and Tartars. 


They naturally inhabit ſuch mountains as 
are covered with pines; thi 


g I 


1 


S- if <7 4 


bore oy and high cis produced. er de 


ene about che ſize of a ben's 

furniſhed witch two ſmall. orificea; the 4s: 
5 and the other round; the one is naked, 
and the other covered with long hairs. In this 
raged ens of ca cies 

imelin on queezing it, © perfume 
vas foretd through the and conſiſted 
he hunters cut off the 


preſerve; it-for ſale ; but they frequent A 


tle animals muſt certainly be extremely nu- 
merous: ſor Tayernier inſorms us, that 5 | 
chaſed ſeven chouſand ſix hundred and 
three muſk in one journey. The Thibet 
muſk is much ſuperior, and equently dearer, 
than that of any other ace. That of Muſeqyy 
is reckoned the worſt. When in large quantities, 
A . Ende ch walt gritefol pofume. 

it ſends forth a gratefu 

— ſubſtance that 8 8 
ger or more permanent 3% 'Ung 
of muſk” will: perfume; a whole room; 22 
'odour will remain for ſeveral days without any 
ſenſible diminution. But, when in a larger pro- 


portion, it will continue for years together; and 


appear but little waſted jn-it's weight, thou 
it has filled the (TION with it's 3 
conſiderable diſtance. £7 was 
Muſk: was formerly in the Higheſt pete ar 
þ ey" and but little regarded as a metiicine: 

at preſent, it's character is reverſed; and having 
wo found of greet wailty utility in phyſic, gn 
little regarded the purpoſes of elegance. I 

n larly were in nervous and hyſterie 
de 


ers; 8 in ſuch caſes, is 1 the moſt 
Ponent remedy now in uſe. 


The fleſh; of 'the Niue anithal, though —_ 
infe&ted with this drug, is ds exe A jr by 


F; YT „ 

Mos, BxAZLlax; dhe Cugusculete of 1 
grave. This ſpecies is about the ſize of the we- 
buck: in the ears, which are about four inches 
long, the veins. are very apparent; the eyes are 
* and black; and the ſpace about the mouth 


is of the ſame colour. The hind- legs are — 


than the fore? ones; and the tail is about fix inc 
long. The hair on the whole body is ſhort and 
ſmooth; the head and neck are tawny, mixed 
with cinereous; the back, ſides, cheſt, and thighs, 
are of a bright ruſt-colour; and the lower part of 
the belly and. inſides of the thighs are whos. 
This animal, which inhabits Guiana and Brazil, 

is remarkably timid, ſwift, and active. Like the 


an it will ſtand on the point of a rock with it's 
our 


legs placed together. It is frequently ob- 
ſerved to fwim acroſs rivers, and at ſuch times is 


very eaſily taken. The Indians hunt it with ex- 


treme avidity, for the ſake of it's fleſh as well as 


it's perfume. The French of Guiana call it 
Biche, becauſe, notwithſtanding it's reſemblance 
to the deer kind, both. ſexes are deſtitute of 


horns. 


Musk, Indian. The Indian Muſk i is of, an 
dlive-colour, and about ſeventeen inches in . 


It's 
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| ede gre ſpot and bafrex 


at pleaſure. . It has a mu 


diately under the ſkin, and that furni 


ing no hoards of proviſions; for they only form a 


BOG ted a SRC 


"Fan 


* 


e 
 Musx, Gum, | | 
inches long: the head, legs, and all the u per 


a 
ble ſtene | 
banks of which, the N 


* 


as a perfume; they conſider-as the moſt abomina- 
Keneh z and” call one of their rivers, on the 
hi uſk-Rats burrow in great 
numbers, by tlie tiatne of the tinking Ki ver- 
This ſtrarige diverſity of taſtes among manking 
may perhaps in ſome meaſure be afcribed to the 
diff nt Kinds of food on which they ſubſiſt: 
' ſuch as feed principally on rancid oils and taw or 
putrid fleſh, often miſtake the nature of ſcents; 
; and having been long accuſtomed to nauſeous ' 
; \mells; will by habit"be taught to regard them as 
| perfumes, But though theſe hyperborean Ta- 
vages conſider the Muff. Rat as intolerably fctid, b 


yal | they nevertheleſs eſteem it's fleſh delicious. 


than three-penc 
p MUSK RAT; Caftor 2 
nzeus. This animal has a thick blunt noſe, ſhort 


| *MUSSAHIR. The name of a bird men- 
| tioned by Arabian authors; who inform us that, 
after having ſpent the day in ſearching for it's 
food, it employs the whole night in ſinging: and 
they farther add, that it's notes art ſo melodious, - 
as to baniſh all thoughts of ſleep from thoſe who 
heat them. In this account, though ſhort, fiction 


cars, and. large eyes; the toes on each foot are 
ſeparated; the tail is compreſſed ſideways, very 


thin at che edges, and covered with ſmall ſcales, 
intermixed wi dy al 
are of a reddiſh brown colour; the breaſt and 
belly are cinereous, tinged with red; and the 
fur is very fine. "The. length of the body, from 
the noſe to the tail, is oge foot; the tail is nine 
inches; and the whole figure exactly reſembles 
ne 
But this animal. differs from all others, in being 
ſs formed that it can enlarge or conttact it's body 
file like that of. horſes, 

their hides, Uns imme- 
niſhed witt 

ſuch a power of contraction, together with ſuch 
an elaſticity in the falſe ribs, that this animal can 
creep into a hole where, others, ſeemingly much 
leſs, cannot poſſibly follow it. The female is alſo 
remarkable for two diſtin& apertures, the one for 
urine, and. the other for propagation. The male 
is equally peculiar in it's conformation. The 
marks of the {ex ſeem to appear and diſappear pe- 
riodically, in proportion as the muſky ſmell is 
Aron or weaker, which happens at particular 

ao... 55 HY . 

This animal in ſome meafure reſembles the 
beaver in it's nature and diſpoſition: both live in 
ſocieties during winter; and both form houſes, 
about two feet and a half wide, in which ſeveral 


by which they move 


families reſide together: in theſe they do not aſ- 


ſemble, ike marmots, in order to ſleep; but purely 
to ſhelter themſelves from the rigours of the ſea- 
fon. However, they differ from beavers in hay- 


kind of covert-way to and round their dwellings, 
from whence they iſſue to procure water and roots, | 
their uſual ſubſiſtence. . - * 5 

During the winter ſeaſon their retreats are co- | 
vered under a prodigious depth of ſnow; for theſe 
animals only inhabit the coldeſt parts of North 
America, and conſequently they muſt lead a life 
of gloom and neceſſity. In ſummer, they ſepa- 
rate, two by two, and feed on the variety of roots 
and yegetables which the earth ſpontaneouſly pro- 
duces. At this ſeaſon they become extremely 
far; and are much ſought after, as well for' their 
fleſh as their ſkins, which are very, valuable. 
They then alſo acquire a ſtrong ſcent of muſk, 
very grateful to an European, but which the Ca- 


a few/hairs; the body and head | 


has no doubt a conſiderable ſhare; and ir is diff. 
| — to determine how far truth may be connected 
with it. | e BEIY i  SOR# Af LENA 
MUSTEILA; the Weaſel. In the Litinzan 
ſyſtem of zoology, this conſtitutes a diftin& genus 
of quadrupeds of the order of feræ in the claſs of 
' mammalia, comprehending eleven ſpecies: The 
| chatacters of this genus are; that there are fix cut- 
| ting teeth in each jaw, the upper being erect, 
acute, and ſeparate; that the lower are more ob- 
tuſe; and that the tongue is ſmooth. See WE A- 
SEL. | . %a 12 
MousTzra ArRIcAN A. An appellation given 
by Cluſius to an animal N of the i 8 — . 
kind, and uſually known among naturaliſts by the 


name of the Barbary ſquirrel. | = 
| MusTzLAa is alſo the name of a genus of fiſhes, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies; the moſt coth- 
mon of which is the ſea-loche, or whiſtle-fiſh; 
This reſembles the common eel INE, ih 
and ſmoothneſs; but it is not half fo ong, in pro- 
rtion to the thickneſs; 1s ſomewhat flatter ; and 
as a turgid belly. It is covered with extremely 
minute ſcales. The mouth'is large, and furniſhed 
with ſeveral ſeries of ſharp minute teeth; at the 
angle of the lower jaw there is one beard; and at 
the upper part of the noſtrils in the upper jaw there 
are two. There are two pair of fins under the 
belly, and one on the back; befides the common 
fin reaching half the length, and extending almoſt 
to the tail. W e e eee 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this fiſfl. 
Mus rz A FLuviaTilts. An appellation given 
by ſome authors to the common lampetra, or lam- 


8 
— 


MosTzLa LunpEw. A name given by Ar- 
tedi and Ray to that ſpecies of blennus called Ga- 
lea by Geſner. It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi un- 
der the name of the blennus with four bifid cir- 
ri or beards under the throat, . 

MusTeLa Marina. An appellation given by 
Bellonius and other ichthyologiſts to that fiſh 
called in Engliſh the ſheat; the Glanus of Pliny, - 
and the ancient naturaliſts. Artedi diſtingutthes 
it by the name of the ſilurus, with four beards 
near the mouth. By this character it is diſtinctly 
marked from the fiſh called the lake, which, 
though a genuine ſpecies of the ſilurus, has only 
„„ EH I GLO SATO 

MUSTELINUM GENUS. A clafs of ani-- 


nadian ſayages cannot endure. What we admire 


mals ſo called from their general reſemblance to 
E WI : 1 ib TW | 47/4: 2.4! the 
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weaſel in | carnivorous.4 
and keen | 8 | 
that fort by the the length |. 
bodies, and of their heads, | 

teeth are le quadtupeds, 
be anly chi 1 whereas, in the 
dog Kind, Their inteſtines are 
ſhore „ 


* 


ee 


ey 


deſtitute wings; that the bod Ware 
ſhort hair or down; thr the hide prt of the 

thorax is obtuſe ; and that the ſtin idden 
inted. T a 
2 „ die 
14610 A Brazilian bird of the gallinaceous 


kind, more uſually called the miry. 
A genus of the teſtacea claſs of 


this A, 


ng | 
one fide; and externally : 


$BS 1255 | breadth is from five © fix i 
an i eng about read a quarter. 
| in large. rivers, eſpecially thoſe 
ak ich wap th 2 parts of * — 
tain; and is famous for producin ere 
have been fiſheries for c thell 3 in ſeve- 
ral of our rivers; and ſixteen have ſometimes been 
- found within one ſhell. They are ſaid to be the 
diſeaſe of the fiſh, analogous to the ſtone in the 
human body. On being ſqueezed, they eject the 
and often caſt chem ſpontaneouſly in the 


and of the Regen was noted for them in the 
days of Camden. The Irt, in Cumberland, alſo 


Hawkins obtained a patent to fiſh for them 

that river: he had obſerved that pearls were very 

plentiſul in ' Streights of Magellan, and nl 

a em wh hi with _ by A 

is In the a 

+ 4 3 ſize were found in the rivers of 

ne and Donegal, in Ireland. 

de co cone, gf uces pearls in abundance; and 
ie of erable Yar © 10 b uh: 

Svetonius Hi credit t ar was indu ta 

1 expedition i into Britain for the ſaks 


Feta Fs them; and that celebrated navigator Sir 


. 


| e e fo 
right, blunt tooth, in one valve of che thal; 'i 
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buckler made of Britiſh 

cer Reta the of Ve- 
ſeri to that g 

Mea, 6 87 "This a broad, 
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cloſed end rounded; the open end truncated, and 
ping We. "The al colour of the ſhell is 
ellow, marked with corffentric wrinkles, It is 
1 e mark, under flutchy 
bp ; 

Ir, SLOPING. xt W is brittle, ſerni- 
| tranſparent, furniſhed wi inge ligh 8. 
minent, leſs gaping than cthiKab 5 and ſloping 
downwards near the open t is found on 


different ſhores of the Hebrie where the in- 
cloſed fiſh is eaten by people of Widition. | 

Mya, SAnD. is hell 1s upwards of three 
inches broad, and two __ in the centre: 
the mouth is lar , and rou baſe; and the 
whole ſhell is o an ovated f * We narroweſt 
at the gaping end. 

Myra, PAmrWo. This del is frequently 
uſed by painters for the e of holding wa- 


ter-colours in ; whence it — it's name. 15 
is about two inches broad, and one Jong; has 2 
ſingle longitudinal tooth, reſembli a lamina, in 


one ſhell; and two in the other. — 
found in rivers. 
MYCTERIA. S 1 of 
which hens ooly a en ed. 
of Marcgrave. 


Tors, 'Ox-fly. An inſect frequenth 
confounded wich the 8 +. put in reality 
from ke very tial. t is common 
in „ and about pathways; and has a long 
and { depreſſed body, of a blackiſh grey 
olour. Ir'naturally fixes on <— which it tor- 


* with e Lane, 
YRMECIPHAGA, An appellatian ſome- 

_ PRO! ant-cater. _ 33 

us of the neuroptera 
claſs of inſects: the atügvihag characters of 
which are; that the mouth is formed with Jaws, 
and furniſhed with two teeth; that the palpi are 
four, and elongated; that there are no ſtemmata; 
that the tail of the male is a forceps, conſiſting of 


two ſtraight filaments; that the antennæ are ele- 


vated, and of the length of the thorax; and that 


the wings are deflefted. Linnæus enumerates 
five ſpecies. 
RUS. A ſpecies of ſea-ſerpent of the an- 


guiliform kind; ſuppoſed, but falſely, to be the 

male murzna. The ſnout is very long and ſharp- 
pointed; the body is black, lender, and _ 

DT ſcales or ſpots; the cavity for the gills is 


ay one on each ſide; near the neck a few yellow 


pots are perceptible while the creature is alive; 
ther after it is dead, they are ſcarcely diſtinguiſh- 
able. The fleſh is eſteerged tender and deli- 


Cate. 

MYS. appellation jven by Elian, and 
other ichihyol ls of anti oy, to the capriſcus of 
later writers. 1 ISH. 

MYSTOCEROS. An 


Uation gi given by 
Geſner to that ſpecies of the ſilurus ly known 
among the s under the name of the ſheat- 
* It is the Glanus of Pliny and other ancient 

naturaliſts; 


NAR 


gaguralilts; and diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the 
name of the filurus with four beards under the 


chin; © This character ſufficiently diſcriminates 
between it and the fiſh. called the lake, which, 
though a genuine ſpecies of the ſilurus, has only 


MYSTUS FLUVIATILIS. A name by 
which Bellonius and ſome others have expreſſed 
the common barbel. 4 2 2 
 MysTus Marinvs; the Sea-barbel. A fiſh 
commonly caught in the Adriatic, and expoſed to 
fale in the Venetian markets. It is of an oblo 

re; and of a ſilvery white colour, variegat 
on each fide with ten obliquely tranſverſe black 
lines. The belly is pure white; the head is long; 
and the tail is forked. Part of the rays of the 
dorſal fin are prickly, and part ſoft; the irides are 
yellow; the lips are prominent, thick, and ſoft, 
and only ſerrated in the place of teeth; but, in 
the hinder part of the mouth, there are ſeveral 
rows of molares, or grinders. The ſcales are 
large, and cloſely adhere to the fleſh, which is ex- 
ceedingly agreeable to the taſte. | 4 
Mvsrus NitLoTicus. An appellation given 
by Bellonius to a fiſh of the barbel kind, caught 
in the River Nile. The body is thick and 
ſhort; the belly is very broad; and the weight 
is ſometimes twenty pounds. Some have con- 
jectured that this is only the common barbel, 


j 


ö 


| 
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| grown to à larger ſize than viſual, and hence va: 


rying a little from the uſual figure. 
YTILUS.; A claſſical appellation for the 
muſcle-ſhell. See Muscts, | 
MYXINE.. A genus of the inteſtina claſs of 
worms in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The characters 
are: the body is round, and carinated in the lower 
part; the mouth is cirrous; the jaws ate pinnated, 
and furniſhed with many ſharp teeth; and there 
are no eyes. Linnæus mentions only one ſpecies, 


to which he gives the name of the glutinous 


Myxine. . 

Theſe creatures, which are about eight inches 
long, inhabit the ocean; enter the mouths of 
fiſhes when on the hooks of lines that remain a 
tide under water; and frequently devour the 
whole fleſh, leaving nothing but the ſkin and 


bones. The fiſhermen of Scarborough frequently 
draw them up in the robbed fiſh. 


Linnæus aſcribes to theſe worms the quality of 
converting water into glue. 

MYXON. The name of a fiſh of the mullet 
kind, called alſo Bacchus. It bears a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to the common mullet; but it's head is 
leſs pointed; and it's body, excluſive of the ſcales, 
is covered with a mucous matter. 

This fiſh has a remarkable irregularity in it's 
manner of ſwimming, which is with a kind of un- 
dulating motion. 


characters of which are, that the ſhell is 

ile, furniſhed with a beard, gapes at one ex- 

tremity, and has a hinge without a tooth. See 
PiNNA. | Y 

NAGEMULUS. An appellation given by 
ſome ichthyologiſts to the Lucioperca of Wil- 
lughby and others; in Engliſh, the pike-perch. 
It is a genuine ſpecies of perch, and principally 
diſtinguiſhed from the common kind by having 
two long teeth on each ſide of the mouth. 

NAIA. A ſpecies of coluber or ſnake; the 
ſcuta of whoſe abdomen amount to one hundred 
and ninety, and the ſquamz of the tail to ſixty. 

NAKED DOG. A ſpecies of the canine 
tribe. See Doc, 

NANTES. The name of an order of animals 
under the claſs of amphibia, in the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem; the characters of which are, that they are 
pinnated, and reſpire by lateral branchiæ or gills. 

This order comprehends fourteen genera, and 
ſeventy-ſix ſpecies. The petromyzon, raja, ſqua- 
lus, and others, belong to this order. 

NAPUS. An appellation given to a ſpecies 
of voluta, approaching to the nature of the beau- 
tiful and Nes admiral-ſhell; and more com- 
monly known by the name of the falſe or baſtard 
admiral. 

NARCOS. A name uſed by ſome authors to 
expreſs the torpedo, or cramp-fiſh; a ſpecies of 
rala, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the appellation 
of = may tota lævis, the Ray entirely ſmooth. 

oL. II. „ 


Nt A genus of bivalve thells; the 


| mals at leaſt, 


NARINARI. A Brazilian fiſh of the aquila 
marina kind. It is very large and flat; the figure 
of the body is nearly triangular; the head, which 
is very large, has a furrow down it's middle; the 
mouth is ſomewhat triangular, but rounded at the 
angles; it has no teeth, bur, in their ſtead, a bone 
in the under part of the mouth, ſhaped like a 
tongue, about three inches long, and one inch 
broad; and in the upper part a ſmaller bone of 
ſimilar conformation, with which it cruſhes it's 
food. The body is commonly about eighteen 
inches in length, and the tail nearly four feet. 
The fleſh has an excellent flavour. 

Naturaliſts are agreed that the bones found in 
the mouth of this, and in thoſe of other fiſhes of 
the ſame kind, are the foſlile ſiliqueſtra. | 

NARWAL. An appellation given to a fiſh 
of the whale kind, more frequently called the ſea- 
unicorn. 

This fiſh is inferior to the whale in ſize, ſeldom 
excceding ſixty feet in length; and the body is 
more ſlender and leſs Apt But the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing mark of this creature is it's teeth, (or 
tooth) which project directly forward from the 
upper jaw, and are from nine to fourteen feet in 
length. In all the variety of weapons with which 
nature has armed her different tribes, there is none 
ſo large or formidable as this, which is generally 
found ſingle: but there is the ſkull of a Narwal at 
the Stadthouſe of Amſterdam having two teeth; 
which plainly proves that, in ſome of theſe ani- 

2 ä is double. Indeed, 
2 it 
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it is queſtionable whether it may hot be (6 in all; 
and that the deficiency in ſome ariſes from the dan- 
gerous encounters in which they are almoſt conti- 
nually engaged Yet it muſt be owned, that of 
thoſe which are taken with only one tooth, no 
ſocket or remains of another on the oppolite jaw 
are perceptible. * Be this as it may, the tooth, or, 
as ſome chuſe to call it, the horn of the Narwal, 
is the moſt terrible of all natural inſtruments of 
deſtruction: it is perfectly ſtraight, about three or 
four inches in diameter, writhed in the moſt curious 
manner, and tapering to a ſharp point. It is 
whiter, heavier, and Rader than ivory; it. gene- 
rally ſprings from the left ſide of the head, di- 


rectly forward in a ſtraight line with the body; 


and it's root enters into the ſocket about one foot 
and a half, We | 
The extreme length of theſe inſtruments has 
induced ſome to conſider them rather as horns 
than teeth; but, in every reſpect, they reſemble 
the tuſks of the boar and the elephant: they ſpring, 


as in thoſe animals, from ſockets in the upper 


Jaw; they poſſeſs the Pony of the hardeſt bone; 
and far ſurpaſs ivory in all it's qualities. The 

ſame Boe jo 

among quadrupeds the female was often found 

without 'horns, ſo theſe. inſtruments of defence 

were only to be ſeen in the male: but this opinion 

has been ſeveral times refuted by actual expe- 
rience; both ſexes having been found armed in a 

ſimilar manner; though the horn is ſometimes 

wreathed, and at others ſmooth; ſometimes a little 

incurvated, and at others ſtraight; but always 

ſtrong, ſharp-pointed, and deeply infixed. 

Such powerful weapons of annoyance or de- 
fence, it might naturally be ſuppoſed, were demon- 
ſtrative of the Narwal's ferocity ; nevertheleſs, it 
is one of the moſt innocent and inoffenſive inha- 
bitants of the deep. It conſtantly and harmleſsly 
ſports among the other great monſters of the 
ocean, by no means attempting to injure them, 
but ſeemingly expreſſing a degree of pleaſure in 
their ſociety : however, when offended, it is terri- 
ble; and appears ſenſible of the inſtruments of de- 


| fence with which nature has endowed it. 


The Greenlanders call the Narwal the forerun- 
ner of the whale; for wherever it is ſeen; the whale 
is ſure to appear ſhortly after. This may happen 
as well from the natural deſire of ſociety obſerva- 
ble in theſe animals, as from both living on the 
fame kind of food. 

The habits and appetites of the Narwal and the 
great whale are entirely ſimilar: being both deſti- 
tute of teeth for maſticating their food, they are 
obliged to live on inſects; and being both peace- 
able and harmleſs, they always rather fly than ſhun 
the combat. The Narwal, however, has a much 
narrower ſwallow than the great whale; and there- 
fore does not ſtand in need of barbs, to corifine 
it's food when once ſucked into it's mouth. It 
is alſo much ſwifter; and would ſcarcely ever be 


caught by fiſhermen, but for thoſe very tuſks, 


which, at firſt appearance, ſeem to be it's princi- 
pal defence. : 
As theſe animals are fond of aſſociating. toge- 
ther, ſo they are always ſeen in herds; and, when- 
ever attacked, they croud together in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to be mutually embarraſſed by their tuſks; 
by which means they are often locked together, 
and thus prevented from plunging to the bottom: 


it therefore ſeldom happens that the fiſhermen do 
not ſecure one or two of their number, which am- 


Ply compenſates for their danger and addreſs. 


led others t6 conjecture, that as | 
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teeth of this fiſh it dernands a diſtinct hiſtory; and 
ſuch has been the curi of mankind, and their 
deſire to procure them, that about a century 
they were conſidered as the greateſt rarity in t 
world. At that period the art of catching whales 
was unknown; and few of them were ever ſeen, 
except ſuch as were accidentally ſtranded on dif- 
ferent coaſts, The tooth of the Narwal, there- 
fore, was aſcribed to a very different animal from 
that which really produced it: it was ſometimes 
dug up among other foſſile ſubſtances; and this 


creature being utterly unknown, and naturaliſts 


being inclined to diſcover a terreſtrial owner, it 
was accordingly attributed to the unicorn, an ani- 
mal deſcribed by Pliny as reſembling the horſe, 
with one ſtraight horn darting forward from the 
centre of it's forehead. Hence theſe teeth were 
conſidered as a ſtrong teſtimony in favour of that 
hiſtorian's veracity, and were exhibited among the 
moſt ang relics of antiquity. Even for ſome 

conſiderable time after the Narwal was well 


known, the deceit was continued, as thoſe who 


were poſſeſſed of a ſingle tooth ſold it to great ad- 
vantage. At preſent, however, the impoſture is 
fully detected; and the tooth of the Narwal is 
only eſtimated according to it's weight and ſize. 
NASUS. A freſh-water fiſh common in the 
Rhine, the Danube, and other large rivers of Ger- 
many; though unknown in England; and called 
by different authors the ſimus, ſavetta, and pla- 
ee. In ſhape and colour, it ſtrongly re- 
embles the chubb; it commonly meaſures about 
nine inches in length; and is a looſe, inſipid- 
taſted fiſh. It ſpawns in May; at which time the 
males are rougher than at any other ſeaſon; and 
their heads are ſpeckled with white, like the com- 
mon rudd. At this ſeaſon alſo they ſwim toge- 
ther in immenſe ſhoals, ſo that two or three thou- 


, ſand have been ſometimes caught in the ſpace of 


one night. yt 
NATIX. An appellation given by ancient 


Writers to the Nerita. 


NATOLIAN GOAT. See Goar. 
NATRIX. The common, or water-ſnake ; 


| called alfo the torquata, from the ring which 


encircles it's neck. It is thicker and longer than 


facility, and therefore often in the water, it is 
properly. a land animal. It lays a number of 
eggs, generally in dung-hills, where they are 
hatched either by the warmth of the place, or the 
heat of the ſun. Het 


and near waters. In winter it lodges in the banks 
of ditches, or about the roots of trees, where it con- 
tinues in a ſtate of torpidity till the heat of the ſun 


recals it to life and motion. It is entirely diveſted 


of any poiſonous 1 ; nor vill it even bite 
when gently handled. It ſubſiſts on mice, frogs, and 
inſects; and ſometimes on vegetable productions. 

The back of this ſnake is of a duſky earth- 
colour ; the belly is variegated with black and 
a blueiſh white; but near the head it is almoſt 
wholly white, having only a few ſmall ſpots of 


| black at the ſides, the colour growing darker 


towards the end of the tail. The whole belly is 
overſpread with long parallel ſcales, placed tranſ- 
verſely ; the back and ſides are covered with ſmall 
ſcales, and variegated with ſeveral ſtreaks and 
ſpots of black; upwards of eighty tranſverſe lines 


run from the back to the ſides ; and, excluſive 
of theſe, there are two other rows of ſmaller ones, 
in 


the viper; and though capable of ſwimming with 


This animal is commonly found in buſhy places, 
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in che term of ſpots, near the middle of the 


back. The head is covered with large ſcales, of 
a more duſky hue than thoſe of the reſt of the 
body; and the upper jaw is white on each ſide, 
with four or five ſlight black lines _ it. 
The chain is yellow, compoſed of two large 
ſpots of that colour, one placed on each ſide of 
3% neck; between which appears a triangular ſpot 
of a deep black, with it's top di towards 
the tail, It is deſtitute of the long canine teeth 
of the viper, and other poiſonous 7 by 
means of which the poiſon 1s con into the 
wound ; but has two rows of ſmall ſerrated teeth, 


_ deſtined by nature for the ſole purpoſe of maſti- 


cation. SCN» 

The above minute deſcription of this reptile 
ſeemed neceſſary, in order to Efcriminare between 
it and the viper, with which it is ſometimes con- 
founded. 


NATTER- JACK; the Rana Rubeta of Lin- 


næus. This creature, which frequents dry and 


ſandy places, is found on Putney Common; and 
alſo near Reveſby Abbey, in Lincolnſhire, where 
it obtains this appellation. It never leaps; 
nor does it crawl with the flow pace of the toad; 
but it's motions rather reſemble running. 

Several of theſe animals are commonly found to- 
gether; and, like the reſt of the genus, they generally 
appear in the evenings. The length of the body 
is two inches and a quarter, the breadth being 
one and a quarter; the length of the fore-legs is 
upwards of one inch, and that of the hind-legs 
nearly two. The upper part of the body is of 
a dirty yellow hue, clouded with brown, and 
covered with porous pimples of unequal ſizes; 
and on the back there is a yellow line, The 
under part of the body is ſomewhat = and 
marked with black ſpots, feeling ſomewhat rough; 
the fore-feet are furniſhed with four divided toes; 
and the hind with five, a little webbed. 


French conchyologiſts to a claſs of ſhells, more 
generally known by the name of Nautilus, 

NAUPLIUS. A name ſometimes uſed. to 
expreſs the nautilus. 

NAUTILUS. A genus of ſhell-fiſn; the 
characters of which are, that the general figure 
of the ſhell ſomewhat reſembles a boat or veſſel, 
adapted for ſwimming ; but, 1n the different ſpe- 
cies, it is of very various conformation, roundiſh 
or oblong, thin or thick, furrowed or ſmooth, 
ſometimes auriculated, and ſometimes not. 

Different conchyologiſts among the ancients 
and moderns have denominated this ſhell Nau- 
tilus, from Pilus, Nauplius, Nauticus, Ovum Po- 
lypi, and Polypus Teſtaceus; and it is ſuppoſed 

at men firſt diſcovered the method of ſailing 
in veſſels from obſerving the practice and habits 
of this creature. | 

The Nautilus is of two kinds: the one has a 
thin ſhell, and generally _ near the ſea- ſnore, 
on which it is often thrown by the waves, where 
it frequently quits it's ſhell, and periſhes; and 
the other either continues in it's ſhell like a ſnail, 
or ſeldom ventures out of it; but ſometimes 
thruſts out a kind of arms. 

When the former genus is about to ſail, it ex- 
tends two of it's arms aloft, and between theſe 
ſupports a membrane, which it expands on pur- 
poſe, and ſupplies the place of a fail; the two 


other arms it hangs out of the ſhell, to ſerve oc- | 


caſionally either as oars or a ſteerage; but this 
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| ſailing; 
other accident diſturbs them, they draw in their 
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laſt office is nerally performed by the tail. 
When the ſea 2 calm, numbers of theſe creatures 


are W ſeen amuſing themſelves with 
ut, as ſoon as a ſtorm ariſes, or any 


legs, and ſwallowing as much water as will enable 
them to ſink, they plunge to the bottom: after- 
wards, when defirous of riſing again, they void 
this abundant water by a number of apertures, 
of which their-legs are full. 

The ſhell of the other genus is thick, and di- 
vided into forty or more partitions, which grow 
ſmaller and ſmaller as they approach the extre- 
mity or centre of the ſhell; and between each 
of theſe cells and the adjoining one there is a com- 
munication by means of a hole in the centre of 
each partition, through which runs a pipe, the 
whole length of the fiſh. 

It is generally ſuppoſed that this animal occa- 
ſionally changes the place of it's reſidence b 
moving from one of thoſe cells to another, throug 
the ſmall tube; but this is by no means probable, 
as it is impoſſible to conceive how the body of 
the fiſh could be ſo much diminiſhed or extended, 
as to paſs through the only viſible aperture in 
the ſhell. It ſeems therefore more conſonant to 
reaſon, to ſuppoſe that the fiſh always occupies 
the largeſt chamber in it's ſhell; thar is, it lives 
in the cavity between the mouth and the firſt par- 


tition; and that it never removes out of this; but 


that all the apparatus of cells and a pipe of com- 
munication, which we ſo much admire, ſerve 
only to admit occaſionally air or water into the 
ſhell, in ſuch proportions as may anſwer the 
-— pod; demands when inclined either to ſink or 
wim. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the polypus is by no 
means to be confounded with the thin or paper- 
ſhelled Nautilus, notwithſtanding the great ſimi- 


larity in their arms and bodies; nor is the cornu 
NAVICULA. An appellation given by the 


ammonis, ſo frequently found foſſile, to be con- 
founded with the thick-ſhelled Nautilus, though 
the concamerations and general ſtructure of the 
ſhell are both alike; for there are great and eſ- 
ſential differences between all thoſe kinds. 

The following are ſome of the moſt curious 
ſpecies of the Nautilus claſs. | 

NavTiLus, PEARL-SHELLED. This ſpecies ob- 
tains it's name from the beautiful colour of the 
internal ſurface of it's ſhell, which may vie with 
the fineſt pearls. It is found in the Archipelago, 
and other ſeas; and is frequently diſcovered foſſile 
in the clay-pits and quarries of different parts of 
England. 

NavTiLus, Trick, LirTLE. This ſhell is of 
a roundiſh figure, ſeldom exceeding one inch and 
a half in diameter. The ſurface of the whole 
ſhell is ſmooth; the opening of the mouth is 
large, and nearly circular, though partly filled 
up behind by the ſpiral part of the ſhell being 
reverted; the colour of the outſide is a pale tawny 
brown, with lines or ſtreaks of a darker hue; 
the inſide 1s bright and perlaceous; and at the 
bottom there is an aperture, running through a 
multitude of cells into which the inner cavity is 
divided. 

The Little Thick Nautilus is found in the 
Perſian Gulph, and the Oriental ſeas. 

NavTiLus, Trin-EaRtED. This ſpecies is ex- 
tremely beautiful, about ten inches long, and 
furniſhed with a very thin ſhell. The aperture 


| of the mouth is very large, and of an ovated 


ſhape, 


NIE R | 
| ſhape, but truncated at the hinder A where 
the ſpiral turn enters it; the edge of the mouth 
is undulated; and at the hinder extremity there 
are two appendages, called cars, one on each 
fide the twiſted part of the ſhell. The external 
and internal ſurfaces. are of the moſt beautiful 
white colour, marked. on the outer ſide with un- 
dulated ridges, and a great number of tubercles; 
the back is hollowed thrbugh it's whole extent; 
and from the centre ariſes a denticulated ridge. 


This animal is common in the Eaſt Indian, | 


ſome parts of the American ſeas. 

NavTiLus, ParzR. This ſpecies receives it's 
name from the thinneſs of- the ſhell, which 1s 
about the conſiſtence of ſtrong paper or parch- 
ment; and is often twelve inches long, compreſſed 
on both ſides, The opening of the mouth 1s 
very long and narrow, and there are no ears; 
but the angles of the hinder part of the mouth, 
between which the ſpiral turn of the ſhell enters 
the cavity, are high and ſharp. The whole ex- 
ternal ſurface 1s beautifully dining ee with un- 
dulated lines, and hollow ſpaces between them; 
and a furrow runs all along the back, on each 
fide of which the ridges are av and ſerrated. _ 

NavTiLvs, TIN, EaRLEss. This ſpecies is 
bur five inches long, and three or four deep; the 
aperture of the mouth 1s very long and narrow; 
the ſhell is very thin and delicate; and the colour 
is a yellowiſh white. | 

A celebrated French conchyologiſt gives the 
ſubſequent ſhort characters of all the known ſpe- 
cies of the Nautilus. The great ſmooth and 
thick Nautilus; the little Nautilus with a ſmooth 
and thick ſhell; the ſmooth and thick umbili- 
cated Nautilus; the common concamerated Nau- 
tilus ; the furrowed and empty Nautilus, with 
no diaphragms or ſeparations within; the thin 
and flatted papyraceous Nautilus; the auriculated 
Nautilus, with a wider ſhell; the undulated and 
furrowed Nautilus, with dents on each fide of the 
edge; and the Nautilus with a ridged and ſer- 
rated back: which laſt ſpecies is commonly ſeen 
in cabinets, being much valued on account of 
it's. beautiful pearlaceous colours. 

NAZARETH, Bix D or. An appellation 
ſometimes given to the dodo, 

NEBRUS. A name uſed by ſome of the an- 
cients to expreſs the Hinnuleus, or deer of one 
year old: the ſecond year it is called Pattalia ; 
the third, Dicrota; and the fourth, Cladii. The 
term Ceraſtæ was applied to this animal when 
above four years old. 

NECYDALIS. A genus of the coleoptera 
order of inſects in the Linnzan ſyſtem : the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters of which are; that the an- 
tennæ are ſetaceous; that the exterior wings are 
ſmaller, ſhorter, and narrower, than the interior; 
and that the tail is ſimple. 

Linnzus enumerates eleven ſpecies. 

NEEDLE FISH. The Engliſh appellation 
for the ſyngnathus, with the middle of the body 
hexangular, and the tail pinnated. 

NEEDLE, SEA, Weſt Indian. The fiſh ſo called 
has a ſquare ag & above a foot long, and of a 
blueiſh colour, ſomewhat inclining to green on 
the back, and to ſilvery on the belly: the head is 
almoſt triangular, with a ſnout near ten inches long, 

hard, ſlender, and ſharp as a needle; the mouth 
is armed with ſmall hooked teeth; and the lower 
jaw is longer than the upper. A ſingle fin runs 
from the head to the tail, of a green colour, and 
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which is of a cylindric figure; and the tentacula 


a a filiform foot iſſuing from each joint. 
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ſhining like glaſs; the tail is bifid ike that of the 
mackarel; and the fiſh is white and well-fla- 
NEEDLE. SHELL. An Engliſh tetm for 
the centronia and echihederma, otherwiſe 
nnn, | 
NzxzpLE SHELL is a name alſo uſed. by ſome 
naturaliſts to expreſs a ſpecies of the turbo, which 
is — and has ventricoſe ſpires and a ſmall 
mouth. | 
NEGRO. A large bird, ſtrongly reſemblingthe 
crane kind ; more uſually known among au 
by it's Brazilian name, jabiru. | 
hemiptera claſs of 


NEPA. A genus of the 
inſets in the Linnæan ſyſtem: the characters of 
which are; that the animal has an inflated back ; 
four wings complicated in the form of a croſs, 
and in the fore coriaceous; the anterior feet 
cheliform; and the other four ambulatory. There 
are ſeven known ſpecies. - | | 
Neva is alſo a term ſometimes uſed by natu- 
raliſts to expreſs a crab, and at others a ſcorpion. 
NEREIS. A genus of inſets, the body of 


ate four in number, two of them being uſually 
very ſhort. Hill refers theſe inſects to the gym- 
narthria claſs; but other naturaliſts have deſcribed 
them under the a ion of the ſcolopendra 
marina. | | | 
Nxxxis is alſo a Linnzan name for a genus 
of the molluſca order of worms; the y of 
which is formed for creeping, oblong, and linear; 
the lateral tentacula are pencilled; the mouth is 
unguiculate ; and above it are plumoſe tentacula. 
There are eleven ſpecies, ſeveral of which are 
found in the Britiſh ſeas. 

Nzxtx1s, BaicurT. This ſpecies. illuminates 
the ſea after the manner of glow-worms, but 
with a much brighter luſtre. Sometimes, by their 
means, the whole liquid element ſeems to be in 
a glow during the night; and, in. rowing, it is 
not uncommon to ſee every oar ſpangled with 
them, while the water flames with more than 
uſual brightneſs. Theſe creatures, however, are 
too minute to admit of a particular examination; 
for it is the aſſemblage of myriads of them that 
affords the nocturnal blaze. 

Nxkzis, Bog. This ſpecies, which inhabits 
moiſt ſituations, has a linear, jointed body, with 
The 
whole animal is ſcarcely larger than the ſhort 
briſtle of a hog; and it's peculiar conformation 
can only be ſeen by the aſſiſtance of the mi- 
croſcope. "Hp a 
VNxREHIs, BLvz. This creature, which is found 
in the deep, is ſmooth, depreſſed, and compoſed 
of a vaſt number of ſegments of a blueiſh green 
colour; and a longitudinal ſulcus runs along the 
belly for the ſpace of four inches. 
 Nexeis, SHELL. This ſpecies, which inhabits 
the Sabella, has a flat body, attenuated towards 
the tail, and pellucid; on each fide there are thir- 
teen feet; and about the mouth there is a ſeries 
of very fine filaments. 

NEREISs, RED. This ſpecies has a ſlender de- 
preſſed body; two black ſpots on the front; is 
attenuated at the extremity, when the forceps is 
withdrawn; and has a deep and longitudinal line 
along the middle of the back. The length is 
about four inches; and the ſegments are ex- 
tremely numerous. Penant informs us, that this 


ſpecies is found off Angleſea. 
NERFLENG, 
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- NERFLING. A ſreſh water fiſh. of the lea- 
ther-mouthed kind, common in ſome of the Ger- 
man lakes; and there alſo known by the name of 
the orfforſorve. There are two kinds of this fiſh : 
the fleſh of the one is white when drefſed; and 
that of the other is yellowiſh, or-reddiſh. They 
appear to be varieties of the common Engliſh 
rudd. - £ 16 e 
NERITE.' A genus of ſhell-fiſh of the uni- 
valve kind; the diftinguiſhing characters of which 
are, that the ſhell is gibbous, flattiſh at the bot- 
tom, and furniſhed with a ſemiorbicular aperture. 
The IN CR * 9 ö 
Nxxrrg, LVD. This ſpecies is umbilicated 
with five” ſpires, generally marked with ſhort 
brown ftripes, but varyiog in colour. 
NxxzITe, STRAND. This ſpecies, which'is about 
the ſize of a horſe-bean, has a thick hel} with four 
ſpires; and is rally of a fine yell6w colour; 


but, like the reſt of the genus, ſometimes varies. 


It is commonly found near ſeairocks. 

NzxziTe, Riven+ This animal, which has a 
brittle,” duſky ſhell; marked with white ſpots, 
and two ſpires, inhabits gentle rivers and ſtanding 
waters; *h 


Artedi, diſtinguſſhed by that author under the 
name of the hexagonal-bodied ſyngnathus, with 
the tail pinnated; and by others under the name 
of the acus Ariſtotelis, and acus ſecunda ſpe- 
cies. Some alſo call it the blennus. th 
NETTLE, SEA. A genus of marine 200, 
phytes, of which there are two kinds; one com- 
prehending ſuch as remain always fixed in one 
place, like ſea-plants; and the other, ſuch as 
change their ſituations, and poſſeſs a progreſſive 
motion. This is the diviſion of Ariſtotle: bur, 


in contradiction to it, Reaumur afferts, that all 


theſe Nettles are endowed with locomotive 
powers; and this- ſeems to be confirmed by the 
obſervations of other modern naturaliſts. -Indeed, 
Reaumur apprehends that they are real animals; 
becauſe they have organized bodies, and indi- 
cate ſenſation whenever touched: beſides which, 
they lay hold of thoſe fiſh and ſhell-fiſh which 
they eat, and have alſo a progreſſive motion. 
Theſe Nettles aſſume ſo many various ſhapes, 
that it is not poſſible to deſcribe them under any de- 
terminate figure: in general, however, their exter- 
nal formation approaches neareſt to a truncated 
cone, having the baſe affixed to a ſtone. Some are 
of a greeniſh colour ; ſome are whitiſh; and others 
are roſaceous. In ſome theſe colours appear uni- 
formly over the whole ſurface; and in others, 
they are mixed with ſpots and ſtreaks: ſometimes 


| alſo theſe ſpots are irregularly diſtributed ; at 


other times regularly; but always in a pleaſing 
and agreeable manner. - 

The wandering Sea-Nettles poſſeſs nothing in 
common with the preceding, except the name ; 


and they receive different appellations according 


to their ſituation and ſize. Reaumur thinks that 
they may with more N . be called Sea- jellies; 
for in reality their fleſh, i 


jelly. When thrown on the ſea - coaſt, they ap- 


pear perfectly motionleſs; which circumſtance 
may ariſe from various cauſes ſufficient to deprive 


them of life. 
ba, - firſt kind of Sea-Nettle produces a ſimilar 
OL. II. ; 


t is about the flze of the head of a 
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. NEROPHIDION.-- An appellation given by 
ſome ichthyologiſts to the acus or ſyngnathus of | 


it may be ſo called, 
always poſſeſſes the colour and conſiſtence of a 


| 


ö 


effect with the common ſtinging - nettle, and hence 
they received their name: however, all the va- 
rieties which are generally conſidered as fixed to 
ſome particular ſpot, have not this ſtinging qua- 
lity; and, in fome ſeas, it is ſaid that none of 
them poſſeks it. 
Ot the wandering fort, fome exhibit the ap- 
rance of a ſpongy, hollow, round maſs, pierced 
in the middle; furniſhed with a kind of tentacula; 
and, when handled, melting away like ice, at the 
ſame time that they occaſion a painful itching. 
See Mzpvsa, AcTinia, UrTica-Marina, and 
ANIMAL-FLOwIER. | 

NEUROPTFERA. A claſs of four-winged 
inſects in the Linnæan ſyſtem; ſo called from 
their having membranaceous wings with nerves, 
diſpoſed in a reticulated form. Linnæus com- 
prehends ſeven genera under this claſs. 

NEWT. An appellation frequently given to 
the common eft ; the lacerta paluſtris of Lin- 
næus, and the warty lizard of the Britiſh zoolo- 

las inigy cl n 
S NHARNDIA. The name of an American 
freſh-water fiſh of the . kind, with a 
long adipoſe body, gradually becoming more 
ſender towards the tail. The belly is ſoft; the 
head. is flat; and the mouth, which exhibits a 
parabolic figure, is armed with ſmall teeth. The 
uſual length of this fiſh is from eight to ten 
inches; the tail is bifid; the head is covered 
with a ſtrong ſhelly coat, of a duſky brown co- 
Jour; the back and ſides are of a blueiſn grey 
hue; the larger dorſal fin is of the ſame colour, 
the reſt being wholly black; and on each fide 
there is a red line, which extends from the gills 
to the tail. 

NHANDUAPOA. A Brazilian bird; called 
alſo jabiruguacu; but more frequently known by 
it's Dutch appellation, ſcur vogel. | 

NHANDUGUACU. A Brazilian bird of 
the caſſowary kind; a ſpecies of the ſtruthia or 
oftrich in the Linnzan ſyſtem, but ſmaller than 
the common or African oſtrich. It's body is 

retty large; it's neck is long; it's legs are v 
ong and thick; it's wings are ſo ſhort, that they 
are unfit for flying; and it's feathers are grey, and 
pretty long on the back. It commonly carries 
it's neck bent like a ſwan; it's head is ſhaped like 
that of a gooſe; and the back feathers fall down 
over the rump, and form a fort of tail. This 
bird runs with the fleetneſs of a greyhound; and 
feeds on fleſh and fruits. 

NHAQUUNDA. A ſmall American freſh- 
water fiſh, with an oblong body, in every part 
almoſt of the ſame thickneſs. The head and 
mouth reſemble thoſe of a pike; the uſual length 
of the body is about four inches; it poſſeſſes the 
faculty of extending it's upper lip, and rounding 


the aperture of it's mouth; but it has no re- 


hep teeth. The tail is covered with a hard 
elly cruſt, and the body with pretty large ſcales ; 
the back and ſides are of a ſilvery grey colour; 
and the belly is white. On each fide it has a 
ſingle row of round black ſpots, each about the ſize 


of a pea; and among theſe a number of ſmall blue 
ones. | 


NIGHTINGALE. The Motacilla Luſcinia 
of Linnæus. | 

The Nightingale not only charms the ear with 
it's melody, but it's very name ſerves to embelliſh 
poetic deſcription, and to convey a kind of plea- 
ſure to the mind which cannot be depicted. Al- 
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ſiaſm; and every ancient, who. engaged in the 
gelinention of beautiful nature, has exerted him- 
The Nightingale,' days Pliny, chat for 


fifteen days and nights, hid in the thickeſt | 


ſhades, continues her note without intermiſſion, 
deſerves our attention and wonder. How ſur- 
prizing that ſo loud a voice can teſide in ſo ſmall 
a body! Such perſeverance in ſo minute an ani- 
mal! With what a muſical iety are the 
ſounds it produces modulated | The note at one 
time drawn out into a long breath, now ſtealing 
off into a different cadence, no interrupted by 
a break, then changing into a new note by-an un- 
expected tranſition, now ſeeming to renew the 
ſame ſtrain, and then fruſtrating expectation 
— 1 _ 0 * a within on ; 
ull, » , ſwift, wling, trem ing ; 
now at q hr middle, and the now 299 
the ſcale ! In fine, in that little bill ſeems to re- 
fide all the melody which man has vainly la- 
boured to produce from a variety of ſtrings and 
inſtruments. Some even ſeem to be poſſeſſed of 
a different ſong from the reſt, and mutually con- 
tend with great ardour. The vanquiſhed bird is 
then ſeen only to diſcontinue it's ſong with it's life.” 
Such is the deſcription of Pliny ; and from hence 
it might be imagined, that the 
poſſeſſed of a perſevering ftrain: this, indeed, is 
the fact with reſpect to the Italian Nightingale; 
but, in the hedges of this country, the little 
ſon 1s leſs liberal of her muſic. Her note, 
however, is ſoft, various, and interrupted : ſhe 
fo frequently pauſes, that the pauſing-ſong would 
be the proper epithet for this bird's muſic with 
us; which is more pleaſing than the warbling of 
any other bird, becauſe it is heard at a time when 
all the reſt are ſilent. | 
The Nightingale derives it's name from Night, 
and the Saxon word Galan, to Sing; ve of 
the time when it's harmony is heard. It is about 
the ſize of the red- ſtart, but more ſlender, longer- 


bodied, and more elegantly formed. The head 


and back are of a pale tawny colour, daſhed with 
olive; the throat, breaſt, and upper part of the 
belly, are of a light gloſſy aſh- colour; and the 
lower belly is almoſt white. The exterior webs 
of the quill-feathers are of a dull reddiſh brown 
hue; the tail is of a deep tawny red; the legs and 
feet are of a deep aſn- colour; the irides are hazel; 
and the eyes are remarkably large and animated. 
This bird, the moſt celebrated of the feathered 
tribe for the variety, length, and ſweetneſs of it's 
notes, viſits England about the beginning of 
April, and leaves it in Auguſt. It is found only 
in ſome of the ſouthern parts of this country; 
and is ſaid to be unknown in Scotland, Ireland, 
and North Wales. It generally frequents thick 
hedges and low coppices; and as it uſually 
ſtations itſelf in the middle of ſome buſh, it is 
therefore but ſeldom ſeen. It begins it's ſong in 
the evening, which it continues by intervals during 
the whole night; and, if-not diſturbed, will ſit for 
ſome weeks together on the ſame tree. 

The Nightingale builds it's neſt about the be- 
ginning of May: it is compoſed of ſtraw, moſs, 
and the leaves of trees; is uſually ſituated near 
the bottom of ſome hedge, where it is thickeſt 
and beſt ſheltered; and fo artfully ſecreted, as 

nerally to elude the penetrating eye of the 
choolboy. 
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The Nightingale lays four or five eggs, of a 
brown. nutmeg colour; but, in this climate, the 
whole number is ſeldom hatched. coet iro 
The ſweetneſs of this bird's melody has induced 
many to abridge it of it's liberty, in order to ſe- 
cure it's ſong: it's notes, however, when in cap- 
tivity, are leſs alluring ; Geſner allows it 
to be the moſt le ſon in a cage; and 
aſſures us, that ir is poſſeſſed of a moſt admirable 
faculty for- talking. He even relates a lo 
dialogue which paſſed between two Nightingales 
at an inn in Ratiſbon, in which not only the 
human voice was admirably imitated, bur infinite 
ſagacity and of 'argumentation were diſ- 
played on both Thus, when we are poſſeſſed 
of high reputation for any one quality, the world is 
then ready to give us allowance for others 
to which we have but ſmall pretenſions. Geſner 
indeed ſeems to credit the relation of his corre- 
dent; but we only repeat it, as a proof how 


the moſt enlightened minds may be bĩaſſed on a 


favourite ſubje&; and how difficult it is to diſ- 
criminate between truth and error, when our 


paſſions or prejudices pt our belief. 
© Whilſt I was at * ſays this natura- 
liſt, © I put up at an inn, the ſign of the Golden 


Crown, where my hoft had three Nightingales. 
What I am going to 5 
incredible, and yet true. The Nightingales were 
placed ſeparately, ſo that each was ſhut up by it- 
ſelf in a dark cage. It hap at that time, 
being the ſpring of the year, when thoſe birds 
are wont to ſing indefatigably, that I was ſo f- 
flicted with the ſtone, that I could 1 very 
little all night. It was uſual then about mid- 
night, when there was no noiſe in the houſe, but 
all ſtill, to hear the two Nightingales jangling, 
talking with each other, and plainly imitatin 

men's diſcourſes. For my part, I was almoſt lo 

in wonder; for at this time, when all elſe was 
quiet, they held conferences 


together, and repeated 
whatever they had heard among the gueſts by 
day. Thoſe two of them that were nuts pod Cf 
and maſters of this art, were ſcarcely ten feet diſ- 
tant from each other. The third hung more re- 
mote, ſo that I .could not well hear it as I lay 
a- bed. But it is wonderful to tell how thofe two 
provoked each other; and, by anſwering, invited 
and drew each other to ſpeak. Yet did they not 
confound their words, or talk both together, but 
rather utter them alternately and of courſe. Be- 
ſides the daily diſcourſe of > gueſts, they chanted 
out two ſtories, whyeh generally held them from 
midnight till morning; and that with ſuch modu- 
lations and inflexions, that no man could have 
ſuppoſed would have come from ſuch little crea- 
. tures. When I aſked the hoſt if they had been 
taught, or whether he obſerved their talking in 
the night, he anſwered, No. The ſame ſaid the 
whole family. But I, who could not ſleep for 
nights together, was perfectly ſenſible of their diſ- 
courſe. One of their ſtories was concerning the 
tapſter and his wife, who refuſed to follow him to 
the wars, as he deſired her; for the huſband en- 
deavoured to perſuade his wife, as far as I under- 
ſtood by the birds, that he would leave his ſer- 
vice in that inn, and go to the wars, in hopes of 
plunder. But ſhe refuſed to follow him, reſolving 
either to ſtay at Ratiſbon, or go to Nieremberg. 
There was a long and earneſt contention between 
them; and all this dialogue the birds repeated. 


| They even rehearſed the unſeemly words that more 
| Ca 
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1. AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE. 


2 
4 


caſt out between them, and which rather to 
have been ſuppreſſed and kept a ſecret. But the 
birds not knowing the difference between mo- 
deſt, immodeſt, filthy and honeſt words, did out 
with then. The other ſtory was concerning the 
which - the Emperor wu chen threatening 


uluſt the Proteſtants; which the birds proba- 
bly heard from ſome of the nerals that had held 


conferences in the houſe. Theſe things did they 
17 in the night after twelve o'clock, when 
' there was a deep ſilence. But in the day- time, 


ſor the moſt part, they were ſtill; and ſeemed to 


do nothing but meditate and 38 with _ 
lves u what the gueſts conferr toge As 
4 e or in their walks. | 
I verily had never believed our Pliny writing 
ſo many wonderful things concerning theſe little 
creatures, had I not myſelf ſeen with my eyes, 
and heard them with my ears, vtxering ſuch things 
as I have related. Neither yet can 1 of a ſudden 
_ write all, or call ro remembrance every particular 
I have heard.” ; AER 
The 2 ſeldom ſings when near it's 
neſt, leſt it d by that means be diſcovered; 
frequents cool and ſhady places, among ſmall 
groves and buſhes; and delights to fit on no lofty 
tree, except the oak. : 
Young Nightingales, intended for the cage, 
d not be taken from the neſt till they are al- 
moſt as well fledged as the old ones: for though, 
when pretty old, they are apt to be ſullen, and to 
refuſe their food, yet their mouths are eaſily 


opened and, after being forcibly fed for a few 


days, they begin to be reconciled to their ſitua- 
tion, and voluntarily to eat. | 
Nr1oatincalt, AMzarcan. This bird, which 


is a native of the Weſt Indies, was firſt deſcribed 


by Edwards. The upper mandible is of a duſky 
or blackiſh colour, under one being fleſh- 
coloured the top of the head, the 7 ſide of 
the neck, the back, and the upper ſides of the 
wings and tail, are of a dark co 
lour; the under ſide, from the bill to the tail, is 
of a dirty orange- colour; and the inner coverts of 
the wings, as well as the inner webs of the quill 
and tail-feathers, are likewiſe orange. From 
above the angles of the mouth, a duſky line paſſes 
through each eye; from beneath the angles of the 
mouth, another duſky line paſſes under each eye; 


ſome orange- coloured lines extend from the noſ- 


trils above the eyes; and the feet, legs, and claws, 
are of a dirty brown or blackiſh colour. 
NronrixoALE, Mocx. An appellation ſome- 
times given to the black-cap. See BLack-Cap. 
NricHTINGALE, VIRGINIA. The common, 
but improper appellation, of a bird of the groſs 
beaked kind, the coccothrauſtes Indica criſtata of 
authors. This bird is ſomewhat leſs than the 
blackbird; the beak is very large and thick; a 
black line ſurrounds the eyes and noſtrils; the 
head is ornamented with a very high and beauti- 


ful creſt; and the whole plumage is of a very fine | 


2 red colour, ſomewhat paler on the head ang 
tail. | 

This elegant bird, which is a native of Virgi- 
nia, is frequently imported into England, where it 
1s much valued both for it's beauty and ſong. 

NINTIPOLONG. A Ceyloneſe name for a 
ſpecies of ſerpent, called alſo ſerpens hypnoticus. 
It's bite is highly deleterious, bringing on a dee 
ſleep, which generally terminates in death. Ir 1s 


of a deep blackiſh brown colour, variegated with 
lmall white ſpecks. 


1 


greeniſh brown co- 


— 


| 
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Portugueſe to a ſmall Brazilian b 


There is a ſmall blackiſh ſpot on the hinder 


NOS | 


. NIQUI. - An American appellation for a fiſh 
of the cucullus kind, approaching to the figure of 
that ſpecies commonly called draco, and areneus 
marinus; in Engliſh, the weever, It is commonly 
caught on the American ſhores ; and, except the 
liver and gall, which are eſteemed. poiſonous, the 
fleſh is wholeſome and le. 

NISUS. . A name by which ſome ornitholo- 


en the accipiter fringillarius; or ſparrow- 
WK. = ; 


Nisus is alſo uſed by ſome ancient naturaliſts 
to ſignify the haliætus, or aquila marina; in Eng- 
liſh, the ſea-eagle; of oſprey. | 

NITEDULA;. A claſſical appellation for the 
field-mouſe; | 

NOAH'S ARK SHELL. A ſpecies of ſea- 
ſhell of the cordiform kind. The cabinets of the 
curious afford three varieties of this ſhell: the 
common kind; the yellow and white kind, with 
broad irregular lines; and a variegated kind. To 
theſe varieties may be referred the oblong bucar- 
dium, or ox-heart ſhell; called -alſo the baſtard 
Noah's Ark. | M's 

NOCTIBO. An appellation L. by the 

ird, a ſpecies of 

the goat · ſucker or churn-owl; more commonly 

4 among naturaliſts by it's Braailian name, 
loha u. 

OCTUA AURITA., A term by which 

ſome naturaliſts expreſs the horn-owl, more uſually 


Noctva CaxvORA. A name given by Nie- 
remberg to a bird common in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies; called by the natives chicuatli, and ſome- 
times kept in a cage for the ſake of it's melody. 

Noctva Minor, An appellation given by 
Ray to the keutzlin; or, as ſome call it, the 
ſchaffilt; a very beautiful little bird of the owl 
kind, about the ſize of the common thruſh. 

NODDY. A bird of the. gull kind, which 
builds it's neſt among ſuch cliffs as overhang the 
ſea. It is reckoned an extremely ſimple animal, 
and hence receives it's trivial name. It is about 
eleven inches long from the tip of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail; and the expanſion of the 
wings is about twenty-ſix inches. The bill is 
one inch and a half long, ſtraight, black, and 
roundiſh; it has two large apertures inſtead of 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of otus. 


noſtrils; the top of the head is white; but the reſt 


of the body is of a dirty brown or reddiſh colour. 
The legs and feet are about two inches long; and 
the toes are connected with membranes of a dark 
brown colour. 
Theſe birds take long flights from the ſhore; 
and, when a ſhip happens to be near them, they 
immediately alight on ſome part of her, and are 
eaſily taken. 


NOPE. A provincial appellation for the bull- 
finch. See BurL-Finca, 


NORWAY RAT. See Mousx, SaBLE ; and 


- * 


Rar. | 
NOSE-FISH, ox BROAD SNOUT. A 
fiſh of the coriaceous or leather-mouthed kind, 
about one foot long, and of the ſhape and colour 
of a dace, The belly and ſides are ſilvery; but 
the fins on the lower part of the body, and the part 
below near the tail, are ſometimes a little reddiſh. ' 
part of 
the head; the lateral lines are nearer to the belly 


than the back; and the ſnout, which is flat and 


blunt, is a little more prominent than the mouth, 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from all other fiſh of 


this kind, and hence obtains the name of the 


Noſe-Fiſh. 


_  thoſ6 of che bream. 


* * 
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Noſe-Fiſh. The mouth is fmall, and deſtitute of | thers on the inſide of the wings are ſadeeply tip- 


teeth; the belly is broad and flat, with ample 
ſcales; the ſkull is tranſparent; and the dorſal fins, 
with to their ſituation and rays, reſemble 


_ - NOTONECTA. A ſpecies of aquatic in- 
ſe, approaching to the nature of the cimex. : It 
always fwims on it's back; nevertheleſs, it is very 
ſſwwift in it's motions. The belly, which 1223 
uppermoſt in the water, is of a yellowiſh White 
colour; the legs are long; arid, when taken out of 
the water, it has a nenen motion. 
This very beautifu — active creature is corn- 
mon in ſeveral ponds about London. It has 
four wings, ſix legs, but no antennæ; and, when in 
the act of fwimming, it's body reſembles u boat: 
hence it is alſo called the boat -ffr. 
The Notonecta lives principally in the water, 
where it preys on ſmall inſe ing their 
juices with it's proboſcis, after the manner of the 
water-ſcorpion, and many other ic inſects. 
. Linnzus enumerates three ſpecies: the Noto- 
necta with a white forehead; the oblong Noto- 
necta, with a tail; and the leaſt Notonecta, with a 


NOTOPEDA. An lation frequently 
given — — doom, e 
NOVACULA PISCIS. The name by which 
ſeveral naturaliſts diſtinguiſh the razor-fiſh, ſo 
much eſteemed as a delicacy by the opulent. This 
fiſh ſeldom exceeds four inches in length; is of a 
depreffed ſhape, ſomewhat reſembling. the-faber ; 
and fs rally found near ſtony ſhores, particu- 
larly e of Majorca, Minorca, and Malta, 
where it feeds on other ſmall fiſh. | 

' NUCIFRAGA. An appellation given by 
many writers to the coccothrauſtes, or groſs-beak; 
ſo called from it's breaking nuts, and the ſtones of 
fruit. 

NUMB-FISH. See Crxame-Fisn and Tor- 
PEDO. 

NUMIDIAN BIRD. An appellation ſome- 
times given to the Guinea-hen, See GuixkA- 
HEW). | 
NUN, WHITE. A web-footed fowl, about 
the ſize of the whiſtling duck, and weighing 
twenty-four ounces. The whole head and neck 
are white, except a ſpot under the creſt, which is 
black; and another on each ſide, which extends 
from the angles of the mouth to the eyes. The 
creſt or tuft with which the head is adorned han 


backwards; the lower part of the body is entirely 


white, but the back is black; the wings are mot- 
tled with black and white ; rhe tail 1s of a blackiſh 
grey colour; the bill and feet are cinereous; and 
the toes are connected by a brown membrane. 
NUT-CRACKER; the Corvus Caryocatactes 
of Linnæus. This bird, which receives it's name 
from it's feeding on nuts, is about the ſize of a 
jack-daw; and it's wings, when cloſed, meaſure 
near ſeven inches. The bill is about two inches 
long, rounded at the top, and of a blackiſh co- 
lour; the noſtrils are covered with whitiſh fea- 
thers, which point forwards from the head, and 
continue in a white line from the baſe of the bill 
to the eyes on each fide; the plumage of the head, 
neck, and body, is of a dark brown hue, a little 
inclinin 
ſide of the head and neck, as well as on the breaſt 
and beginning of the back, have each a triangular 
white ſpot at their tips, the acute angle pointing 


upwards. The wings are black, with triangular 
- white ſpots on the leſſer coverts; the covert-fea- 


—— 


to red; and the feathers on the lower 


| white; 


ped with white, that their duſky 


 quills of the wings have each a longiſh white ſpot, 


t the middle of their inner webs. 
compoſed of twelve black feathers, 


This bird is found in moſt parts of Europe, 
but ſeldom in Britain. A ſpecimen, however, 
was ſhot near Moſtyn, in Flintſhire, in 1743. 

NUT-HATCH:; the Sitta Europæa of Lin- 
næus. A bird of the pye kind, about ſix inches 
long, and the expanſion of it's wings nine inches. 


The bill is ſtrong, ſtraight, and three parts of an 
inch long the upper mandible is black, the lower 
white; the irides are haael · coloured; the crown of 
che head, the back, and the coverts of the wings, 
are of a ſine blueiſn grey hue; a black line croſſes 
the eyes from the mouth; the cheeks and chin are 
and the breaſt and belly are of à dull 
orange - colour. The — 52 are duſky ; 
the wings underneath are marked with two ſpots, 
one white, and the other black; the tail conſiſts of 
twelve feathers, the two central grey, the two ex- 
terior tipt with grey, then a tranſverſe white ſpot, 
—_—— — el 2 * The 
are of a ow colour; the back toe is 
very ſtrong ; and the elaws are large. 
Dr. Plot, in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxford- 


' ſhire, informs us, that this bird, by inſerting it's 


bill into a crack in the bough of a tree, can make 
ſuch a violent ſound, as if the branch was rending 
aſunder; and that it may be heard at the diſtance 
of one hundred and twenty yards at leaſt. 

This creature poſſeſſes the faculty of running 
up and down the bodies of trees, like the wood- 
pecker tribe; and feeds not only on inſects, but 
nuts, of which it lays up a conſiderable collection 
in the cavities of trees. , © It is an amazing ſight,” 


ſays Willughby, to ſee it fetching a nut out of 


it's hoard, placing it faſt in a chink, and then 
ſtanding over it with it's head downwards, ſtriking 
with all it's force till it break the ſhell.” It breeds 
in the hollow of ſome ancient tree; and if the en- 
trance to it's neſt be too large, it ſtops up part of 
it with clay, leaving only room enough for it's ad- 
miſſion. In autumn, it begins-to make a kind of 
chattering noiſe; but it is ſilent during the greateſl 
part of the year. . 


NUT-JOBBER, oz COBBER. An appel- 


lation ſometimes given to the nut-hatch. 
NYCTIOCORAX. See NicnT-Raves. 

NYL-GHAW. This animal, which is a na- 
tive of India, has but lately been known in Eu- 
rope. It ſeems to be of a middle nature between 
the cow and the deer, and carries in it's form the 
outlines of both. With reſpect to ſize, it is as 
much ſmaller than the one as it is larger than the 
other; it's body, horns, and tail, are not unlike 
thoſe of the bull; and it's head, neck, and legs, 
are very ſimilar to thoſe of the deer. The gene- 
ral colour is aſh or grey, from a commixture of 
black and white hairs; and along the ridge or 
edge of the neck the hair ĩs blacker, ſtronger, and 
more erect, forming a ſhort, thin, upright mane. 
. The horns are ſeven inches long, fix inches in 
circumference at the baſe, and grow ſmaller by 
degrees till they terminate in an obtuſe point: 
the bluntneſs of theſe, together with the form of 
it's head and neck, might incline us n 
| | at 
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that it was of the deer kind; but as it's horns are 


undeciduous, it has a greater affinity to the cow. 


If we may be allowed to judge from the diſ- . 


fition of one of -theſe animals imported into 
this. country, and accurately and minutely de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Hunter, it's manners are gentle 
and Though in it's native wildneſs it 
is ſaid to be fierce and miſchievous, this creature 
ſeemed pleaſed with every token of familiarity, 
always licking the hand that ſtroked or gave it 
bread, and never once attempting to uſe it's horns 
offenſively. It ſeemed to place a ſtrong depen- 
dence on it's olfactory organs, ſnuffing . 
and with noiſe, whenever any perſon approached; 
as alſo when any food or drink was brought to it; 
and was either 
with ſmells, that it would not taſte the bread pre- 
ſented by a hand ſtained with any odorous ſubſtance. 

The manner in which this creature fights is 


very ſingular. | It was obſerved at Lord Clive's, 


where two males were put into a ſmall incloſure, 
that while at a confi le diſtance from each 
other, they for the attack by falling 
down on their fore-knees, then ſhuffling in this 
poſture towards each other; and, when they came 
within a few yards, they made a ſpring, and darted 

inſt each other. The intrepidity and force 


ih which they ruſh againſt any object, appeared 


by the ſtrength with which one of them attempted 
to overturn a r labourer, who was indolently 
reclining on . of the pales of the in- 
cloſure: the Nyl-Ghaw, with the rapidity of 
lightning, darted againſt the wood- work with ſuch 
violence, that he ſhiyered it to pieces; and broke 
one of pe own horns cloſe by the root, which 
occaſioned his death, . 


cautious of, or ſo eaſily offended | 


At all the Engliſh ſettlements in India, theſe 
animals are conſidered as curioſities, being brought 
from the diſtant interior 7 of the country. 
However, the Great Mogul ſometimes kills them 
in ſuch numbers, as to diſtribute quantities of 
them to all his omrahsz a proof that they are 
plentiful enough near Delhi, and eſteemed deli- 
cious food. Thoſe which have been imported 
into Europe, have principally come from Surat 
and Bombay: and they ſeem to be leſs uncom- 
mon in that part of India than in Bengal; which 
ives riſe to a conjecture, that they may perhaps 
indigenous in the province of Guzarat, one 
of the moſt weſtern and extenſive of the Hin- 


doſtan empire. 


The female Nyl-Ghaw differs ſo eſſentially from 
the male; that from her appearance we ſhould 
conclude them to be of Siferent ſpecies. She 
is much inferior both in height and thickneſs; 
ſhe has no horns; her colour is yellowiſh; and 
her general form reſembles that of a doe. She 
has four nipples; goes nine months with young; 
and idk brings forth only one at a time. Dr. 


| Hunter ſeems to conſider the Nyl-Ghaw as a 


new ſpecies. | 5 | 
| NYMPLI. A term frequently uſed by moſt 
naturaliſts to expreſs inſects, while they have yet 
only the form of worms or maggots: Swammer- 
dam applies it to ſignify thoſe inſets which are 

roduced in their perfe& form from the egg, and 
are ſubject to no future changes. Others again 
ſometimes ule it for the little ſkin in which inſects 
are incloſed; both while they are in the egg, and 


alſo after they have undergone the firſt apparent 
transformation, 


AK-LEAF GALLS, oz INSECTS. The 
Inſe&s which breed on the leaves of the 


oak are -numerous, and the ſhape of the Galls 


they form is almoſt as various as their ſpecies: 
however, ſometimes ſeveral diſſimilar ſpecies of 
flies are ſeen iſſuing from one kind of Galls; and 
this may be accounted for from the ravages the 
ſtronger make among the weaker Inſects, which, 
after they have formed their habitations, are 


obliged to relinquiſh them to others. 


It might indeed be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that 
when the parent fly had formed a Gall for the ha- 
bitation of her worm offspring, ſhe had placed it 
in an impregnable fortreſs: but this is not the 
caſe; for it frequently happens that a fly, as ſmall 
perhaps as that which gave origin to the Gall, 
produces a worm of the carnivorous kind; 
whereas the other may feed on vegetable juices. 
The former feeds on the proper a nr and, 
after undergoing it's * transformations, 


appears in the form of it's parent fly, making it's 


way out of. the Gall. | 
On opening theſe Leaf-Galls, which are pro- 


perly the habitation of one animal only, it is 


Vor. II. ö 7 


branches an 


| bodies of either kind, your gently ſqueezed. 
1 2 f 


common to find two, the ſtronget preying on the 
body of the other, and ſucking it's juices as it 
does thoſe of the leaf; but it is impoſſible to 
aſcertain which is the genuine inhabitant of the 
Gall, and to diſtinguiſn between the invader and 
the invaded. See GALL-Ixs cr. | 
OAK PUCERON. An appellation given by 
naturaliſts to a very remarkable ſpecies of animal, 
properly of the Puceron kind. Indeed, ſuch 
animals in 2 live on the ſurfaces of the 
leaves of trees and plants; but theſe 
bury themſelves in the clefts of the oak, and ſome 
other trees, where they live unmoleſted by their 
common enemies. 


Theſe creatures are the largeſt of the Puceron 


tribe. The winged ones are nearly about the ſize 


of the common houſe- fly; and the naked ones, 
or ſuch as are deſtitute of wings, though inferior 
to the former, are nevertheleſs larger than any 
other ſpecies of Pucerons. The winged and 
naked kinds in theſe, as well as in the other ſpe- 
cies of Pucerons, are all mothers; and great 
numbers of young may be preſſed out of the 
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The winged ojics aft black, and the others bf: a 
deep brown or coffet- colour. Their trunks are 


very remarkable; they are more than twice the 
length of their bodies; and have not their origin 
at the extremity of the head; as in other _ 

but are fixed into the breaſt, near the ofigin © 
_ the itt pat Bf legs. When the creature walks, 
it carries this trunk 


the point reverted, that it may be out of the v 
of danger, and ready for action. When the inſe 
is inclined to Tock a 
juſt before it, it draws up and contracts it's trunk 
till it brings it to a proper length and direction: 


but when it ſucks in the common way, it adheres 


to the inner ſurface of the bark ; and the reverted 
end of the trunk, which reſembles a tail, fixes itſelf 
apainſt the wood behind or contiguous to the 
bark, and extracts the Juices therein contained. 
The extremity of this trunk takes ſuch faſt hold 
of the wood, that, when pulled away, it fre- 
quently carries a ſmall portion of that ſubſtance 
along with it, | SE: 
OAK SNAKE. An appellation ſometimes' 
given to the dryinus. | 75 | 
OBLADA. A name uſed by ſome ichthyo- 
logiſts to expreſs the melanurus of authors; a fiſh 
of the ſparus kind, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under 
the appellarion of the ſparus variegated with lon- 
gitudinal lines, and with a large black ſpot on 
each fide near the tail. mY | 
OCELOT. This animal, to which Pennant 
gives the name 'of the Mexican ounce, and other 
naturaliſts that of the Mexican cat and the cat- 
a-mountain, is of the feline kind, leſs than the 
ounce, but it's ſkin more beautifully variegated. 
The fur is of a reddiſh colour, beautified with 


black ſpots and ſtreaks of different figures; the 


ears are tranſverſely ſtriped with black, but in 
other reſpects reſemble thoſe of the cat; and the 
tail is marked with ſmall ſpots at the baſe, and 
black ones at the extremity. - Theſe colours, 
however, are not invariable, though minutel 
deſcribed by ſome naturaliſts; for ſome of th 
animals have been found entirely brown. 


The Ocelot, which inhabits Mexico, the vici- 


nity of Carthagena, and Brazil, lives in the moun- 
tains; is extremely voracious; but fearful of 
facing any of the human ſpecies. It preys on 
various ſorts of game. Sometimes it lurks among 
the leaves of trees, and extends itſelf along the 
boughs as if dead, till the monkies, tempted by 
their natural curioſity, approach in order to ex- 
amine it, when they immediately become it's 
rey. | n 0 
0 OCHRA, oRx GALLINULA OCHRA. A 


name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of moor-hen. 


The body is entirely of a duſky and obſcure yel- 
lowiſh green colour, ſomewhat browner on the 


breaſt and belly than on the back, but with the 
en predominant; the head, 
neck, breaſt, and wings, contain ſeveral white 
ſpots; the beak is partly black, and partly red; 


fame yellowiſh 


and the legs are yellowiſh. 
OCHROPUS, ox GALLINULA OCHRO- 


PUS. An appellation given to the yellow-legged 
moor-hen. It is about the ſize of the common moor- 
hen: it's beak and legs are yellowiſh; it's back is 
of a reddiſh brown hue; the tips of it's wings are | 
of a beautiful red colour; and the head is marked 

with fine white variegations, which likewiſe appear 
in the middle of it's wings and belly. The largeſt | 


\ 


ſtraght along the belly, and 
trailing à confiderable length behind it, but with 


part of the tree which lies | 


| Geſner and Aldrovandus to the ch 


is about one inch and a half long, 
pointed at the extremity, and pay black and 
there 


eis . 
wing · ſeathers are black; and there are alſo black 
ſpots on the back, - _., | 

This bird builds it's neſt in thickets; and alſo 
among ruſhes and high grafs, in watery ſituations, 


| TACTI. A Lannzun name a ſpecies 
of ſtar-Hſh of the aſtrophyte claſs; che of 
which are eight in number, where they ifs 


from the body, but ſwon diverge into many 


more. | 

OCULATA. An appellation given by many 
ichthyologiſts to the fiſh more uſu = 
nurus. It receives the name Oculata from the 
remarkable largeneſs and fine golden colour of 
it's irices. 2 | 


_ OCULIPETA. A ſþehes of foreign ſer. 
pent, of 'which naturaliſts have furniſhed us with 


no diſcriminating marks. 

_ OCULUS MARINUS. An appellation given 
by ſome authors to the Umbilicus Marinus, ſo 
called from it's reſemblance to an eye. 

OCULUS VENERIS. ' A name ſometimes 
giver to the umbilicus marinus. 

_ GEDICNEMUS. ©. Ati appellation given by 
rius; in 
Englifh, the ſtone curlew. It is a pretty lar 
bird, weighing about eighteen ounces: the beak 

"7 


partly yellow; under the eyes is a naked 
yellowiſh green membrane; the breaſt and thighs 
are white; the throat, back; and neck, are a 
mixture of reddiſh brown and black; and the 
under part of the tail is reddiſh. - The legs are 


| long and yellow; the thighs are naked half way 


up, as in other aquatic fowls; and there are only 
three toes. IE 5222 | 
This bird breeds very late in the ſeaſon, it's 


| young being often found callow about the end 


ober. It lives principally in wa laces; 

and flies in the une Ee making a 225m 
ſhrill noiſe. 8 

CENANTHE. A genus of ſmall birds, of which 

there are four ſpecies: the common CEnanthe, 


called alſo the fallow-finch, or wheat- ear; the 


CEnanthe, called anthus and flerus, in Engliſh, 
the whin- chat; the CEnanthe, named rubetra, 
in Engliſh, the ſtone-chatter, or moor-titling ; 
and the CEnanthe Americana, called likewiſe 
guirarhu nheengeta. See WRTAT-EAR, Wnix- 
Cnar, &c. | 
CENAS. An . uſed by ſome orni- 
thologiſts to expreſs the ſtock-dove, or wood- 


| Pigeon. It is ſomewhat larger than the domeſtic- 


igeon, but generally of the ſame ſhape and co- 
our. It's neck is of a fine varying blue, ac- 


cording as it is oppofed to different lights; it's 
breaſt, ſhoulders, and wings, are of a fine purpliſh 
or wine-red colour, whence it is alſo called 


vi- 
nago; and it's legs are red, and feathered a little 
below the joints. 

CESTRUS. A ſpecies of fly; called alſo the 
gad- fly, and breeze-fly. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the CEſtrus is a genus 
of two-winged flies, the mouth of which has nei- 
ther teeth nor proboſcis. There are five ſpecies. 

OISEAU. A peculiar fpecies of oyſter, fo 
called by the French conchyologiſts from it's re- 
preſenting a bird with the wings expanded. It 
— a ſmall protuberance at the hinge, reſembling 
a head; and a long proceſs at the oppoſite end, 
which bears a ſtrong reſemblance to a tail. It is 
externally of a duſky reddiſh colour, and me 

| nally 


called mela.. 


" nally: of a fine 


to the wraſſe, a 


ſpecies of baliſtes is ſometimes exp 


ly blue: when the external 
folds of this ſhell are removed, it appears of a 
fine reddiſh yellow colour, and is then the aurora 
ſhell of collectors. 
OISTER. See Orsrzs. 
OLD WIFE. An appellation frequently given 
ſpecies of labrus. HIS 
OLD WIFE FISH. A name by which a 


ed on the 
rican continent. | 
OLEARTA. A genus of round mouthed ſea- 
ſail, or cochlea lunaris. It is ſufficiently large 
to contain two\quarts; and was anciently uſed in 
families to hold their oil, whence it received it's 
name. 

OLIGACTIS. An a * given by Lin- 
n#us to a genus of ſtar-fiſh, conſiſting of thoſe 
which have fewer than five rays. 

OLOC. A Philippine appellation for the 
quail found in thoſe climates; which in every 
reſpe& reſembles the European quail, except that 
4 * __ ow RE 

OLOCENTROS. An ancient Grecian name 
for a finall animal of the ſpider kind, whoſe bite 


was accounted mortal. It ſeems to be ſynoni- 
mous with the ſolipuga, ſo called from it's ſting- 
ing or biting moſt violently in thoſe climates and 


ſeaſons where the heat of the ſun is moſt intenſe. 
ONAGER. An appellation by which many 
natufaliſts expreſs the wild aſs; an animal com- 
mon in Syria, and ſome other places, and differing 
little from the common aſs in any eſſential 
quality. The ſkin of this creature is amazingly 
tough and ſtrong ; and of it the common ſhagreen 


leather is fabricated. 


ONCA. A ſpecies of felis in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem. See Ounce, 
ONDATRA. A name given by Buffon to a 


variety of the muſk-rat. See Musk-RAr. 


ONION-SHELL. A peculiar ſpecies of oyſter, 
of a roundiſh figure, very thin and tranſparent, 
exactly repreſenting part of an onion- peel. 

ONISEUS. An appellation given by Athæ- 
neus, and other Greek writers, to the accipenſer, 
or ſturgeon. | 

On1scvs is alſo ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 
whiting. 

On1scvs is likewiſe applied to ſignify the com- 
mon millepedes; in Enzliſh, the wood-louſe, It 
is a genus of the aptera inſects in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem: the Siftioguithing characters of which are; 
that it has fourteen feet; ſetaceous bent antennæ; 
a mouth furniſhed with two palpi; the head inti- 
mately united to the thorax; and an oval body. 
There are fifteen different ſpecies. 

ONOCENTAURUS. A fabulous animal 
mentioned by Elian, ſuppoſed to be generated 
between a man and an als, as the centaur was 
between a man and a horſe. 

ONOS. An appellation given by ſome ich- 
Frag wat to the æglefinus, or common had- 

ock. 

Onos is alſo uſed by Athæneus, and other 
Greek writers, to expreſs the hake, the aſellus 
minor of authors; called merlucius by Bello- 
nius, Geſner, and others. 

ONYX. A ſpecies of the voluta ſhell, fre- 
8 ſeen in the cabinets of the curious, but 
eldom or never on the ſea- ſhore. 

Onyx is alſo an appellation yrs of Pliny, 
and many of the ancient naturaliſts, to the ſolen. 

OPAH, ox KING-FISH. This fiſh is com- 


mon 6n the coaſt of Guinea, and has ſometimes 
been caught on the Britiſh coaſts. It is ſmooth- 
ſkinned; without ſcales or teeth; has one erect 


fin on the back, which riſes below the neck, and 
reaches almoſt to the tail; there is alſo a fin on 


each fide below the gills; a pair of fins appear 


a little before the vent under the belly ; another 
fin extends from behind the vent nearly to the 
tail; and the tail-fin is large and forked. The 
eyes are large; arid the irides are of a ſcarlet. 
hue, encompaſſed with a gold-coloured circle 
verged with ſcarlet. The upper part of the body 
is of a dark blue or violet-colour ; this, and the 
ſides, which are of a bright green, are ſpeckled 
with oblong white ſpots ; the chaps are of a pale 
red colour; the noſe, gills, and belly, are ſilvery; 
and all the fins are of a bright ſcarlet, The 
mouth is ſmall; and the tongue is thick, and full 
of — which ſeem to ſupply the place of 
teeth. 

The fiſh from which this deſcription was taken, 
meaſured three feet ſeven inches in length, and 
was three feet ten inches _ in the thickeſt 

art; it's weight was upwards of eighty pounds; 
tha fleſh of the fore x was firm, 7 
_ beef; and the hinder part reſembled fine 
veal. | 

Mr. Harriſon, of Newcaſtle, thus deſcribes an 
Opah which was thrown on the ſands at Blyth, 
in September 1769. It weighed between ſeventy 
and eighty pounds; was ſhaped like the ſea- 
bream; the length was three feet and a half; 
the breadth, from the back to the belly, was 
almoſt two feet; but the thickneſs, from ſide to 
ſide, did not exceed fix inches. The mouth was 
ſmall for the ſize of the fiſh, forming a ſquare 
opening, and without any teeth in the jaws; 
the tongue was thick, reſembling that of a man; 
but rough, and thick ſet with beards or prickles 
pointing backwards, ſo that any thing might 
eaſily paſs down, but could not eaſily return 
back ; therefore theſe might ſerve inſtead of teeth 
to retain it's 4 4 The eyes were remarkably 
large, covered with a membrane, and ſhining 
with a glare of gold; the cover of the gills re- 
ſembled that of the ſalmon ; the body diminiſhed 
very much towards the tail, which was forked, 
and expanded twelve inches; the gill-fins were 
broad, about eight inches long, and placed ho- 
rizontally; a little behind their inſertion the back- 
fin took. it's origin, where it was about ſeven 
inches high, but ſloped away very ſuddenly, run- 
ning down very near the tail, and at it's termi- 
nation became a little broader; the belly-fins 
were very ſtrong, and placed near the middle of 
the body; and a narrow fin extended from the 
anus to the tail. All the fins, and alſo the tail, 
were of a fine ſcarlet hue; but the colours and 
beauty of the reſt of the body, which was ſmooth, 
and covered with almoſt imperceptible ſcales, 
beggared all deſcription; the upper part being a 
kind of bright green, r with whitiſh 
ſpots, and enriched with a ſhining golden hue, 
like the ſplendour of a peacock's feather: this 
by degrees vaniſhed into a bright ſilvery; and 
near the belly the gold again — in a 
lighter ground than on the back.“ | 

OPHIDION. A fiſh of the anguilliform 
kind, reſembling the common eel and conger in 
ſhape, but that it is ſhorter in proportion to it's 
thickneſs, more depreſſed, and of a paler colour, 


It ſeldom exceeds eight inches in length; the 
| back 
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narrow figure irr 
The mouth is — 


ſmall eminences ſet with fimilar teeth, the dne on 
the roof of the palate, the others lower on each 
ſide. The yes are large; 


is a pair of fins. This fiſh is caught in great 
plenty in the Mediterranean; and it's is 
eſteemed very delicious. 


In the Artedian ſyſtem, the Ophidion is made 


a genus of fiſhes; the characters of which are: 


they are of the malacopterygious, or ſoft-finned 


kind; and the body is oblong, of a cylindric fi- 
gure; and furniſhed with three fins. 


There are properly two ſpecies of this genus, 
diſtinguiſhed by their cirri or beards: the firſt is 
the Ophidion with four cirri, projecting from the 


lower jaw; and the ſecond, the Ophidion without 


cirri, The firſt is the Ophidion of ichthyologiſts 
in general; the ſecond is found in the Baltic. 

_ OPHIOBORUS. An appellation given by 
the ancients to a ſpecies of carnivorous fly, whic 
feeds on the bodies of beetles, or other flies, and 
ſometimes on dead ſerpents. It's wings reſemble 

liſhed braſs; whence it was alſo called by the 

;reeks chalcomuia, or the braſs- fly. 

OPHIOPHAGI. A name by which ſome 
naturaliſts expreſs the eagle, vulture, and other 

redaceous birds, which are ſometimes known to 

eed on ſerpents. Pliny gives the name Ophio- 
phagi to a certain people of Æthiopia, whom he 
deſcribes as very barbarous and ſavage, going al- 
ways naked, and feeding on ferpents; whence the 
appellation. 

OPILIO. An appellation given to a peculiar 

nus of ſpiders; the characters of which are: 

at they have but two eyes; that their legs are 
uſually very long, and their ſkins hard and firm; 
that they do not ſpin webs like the common ſpi- 
ders, for catching their wy ; that their heads 
feem to grow to the middle of their ſhoulders; 
and that their forceps is terminated by two claws, 
like thoſe of the leg of a crab. There are four 
principal ſpecies of this genus. 

OPOSSUM. A genus of animals with two 
canine teeth in each jaw; an unequal number of 
cutting teeth; five toes on each foot; and a very 
long, lender tail. It is called by different au- 
thors maritacaca, carigoi, ropoza, carigueya, ju- 
patuma, ſarigoi, and ſemgulpe. ; 

Opossuu, VIRGINIANT the Didelphis Marſu- 
pialis of Linnæus. This animal is about the 
ſize of the cat; it's head reſembles that of the fox; 
it has fifty teeth in all, but two very large ones 
in the middle like thoſe of the rat; the eyes are 
ſmall, round, clear, lively, and placed upright; 
the ears are long, broad, and tranſparent like 
thoſe of the rat kind; the tail alſo increaſes the 
ſimilitude, being round, long, a little hairy at the 
beginning, but quite naked towards the extre- 
mity; and the fore-legs are only about three in- 
ches long, while thoſe behind are upwards of 
The feet are formed like hands, each hav- 
ing five toes or fingers, with white crooked nails, 
ſomewhat longer behind than before: but it muſt 
be obſerved, that the thumb on the hinder legs 
wants a nail; whereas. the fingers are furniſhed 
with clawed nails, as is uſual. 

But the moſt curious particular reſpecting this 


animal, and what diſtinguiſhes it from all others, 


; the ſides are of a ſilvery eolour; 
and it is cloathed- with ſmall ſcales of a long 
larly ſcattered here and there. 
| jaws are furniſhed with' 
very ſmall teeth; and beſides theſe there are three 


and. near the gills there 


1 


| 


| 


more open air, an 


is the extraordinary conformation of it's belly, it 
being found to have a falſe womb, into which the 
young „after being 3 in the uſual 
manner, and continue for days, in order to 
ſuckle and lodge in ſecurity. This bag, if it may 
be ſo called, being one of the moſt ſingular things 
in natural hiſtory, requires a minute deſcripti 


[ Under the belly of the female there is a kind of 


llit or opening, about three inches long. It is 
compoſed of a ſkin forming a pouch internally 
covered with hair, wherein are the teats of the 
female; and which is opened or ſhut at the plea- 
ſure of the animal: this 1s performed by means of 
ſeveral muſcles, and two bones fitted for this pur- 
poſe, and entirely peculiar tothe creature. Theſe 


| two bones are we” before the os pubis, to which 


they are u at the baſe; they are about four 
inches in length, growing ſmaller and ſmaller to- 
wards their extremities; and by them the muſcles 
are ſupported that ſerve to open and fix the bag. 
To theſe muſcles there are 32 which 
ſerve, in the ſame manner, to ſhut the pouch; and 
this they ſo exactly perform, that in the living 


cept when the ſides are 


forcib y drawn aſunder. 


The inſide of this bag is furniſhed with glands, 


which exſude a muſky ſubſtance, that communi- 
cates to the fleſh of the animal, and renders it un- 
fit for food. It muſt not, however, be ſuppoſed, 


that this is the place where the young are con- 
ceived, as ſome have been led to imagine; for the 


e has another womb, like that of the gene- 
ity of animals, in which generation is performed 
after the ordinary courſe of nature. The bag 
now in queſtion may rather be conſidered as a fu 

plemental-womb. In the real womb, the little 
animal is partly brought to perfection; in the or- 
dinary one, it receives a kind of additional incu- 


| bation; and at laſt acquires a ſufficient degree of 


ſtrength to follow the dam wherever ſhe goes. 
Several reaſons induce us to ſuppoſe that the 
young of this animal are all brought forth prema- 
turely, or before they have acquired that de 
of perfection which is common to other * oy 
The young, when firſt produced, are in a 
manner but half compleated; and ſome travellers 
aſſert, that they are at this time not much larger 
than flies. We are aſſured alſo, that immediately 
on quitting the real womb, they creep into the 
falſe one, where they continue fixed to the tear, 
till they are Ong enough to venture into the 
ſhare the fati of the pa- 
rent. Ulloa aſſerts, that he has found five of 
theſe little creatures hid in the belly of the dam, 
three days after ſhe was dead, ſtill alive, and cling- 
ing to the teat with great avidity. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that on their firſt entering the falſe 
womb, they ſeldom ſtir out from thence ; bur, 
when more advanced, they venture forth ſeyeral 
times in a day; and atlaſt only fly to their retreat 
in caſes of danger or neceſſity. | 
Travellers are not agreed in their accounts of 


the time which the young continue in this falſe 


womb: ſome aſſure us that they remain there for 
ſeveral weeks; and others limit the time preciſely 
to a month. During this period of uncommon 
geſtation, there is no difficulty in opening the bag 
where they are concealed: they may be numbered, 
examined, and handled, without much inconve- 
nience; for they then cling to the teat as firmly 
as if they compoſed part of the body which ſup- 


ports them, When grown ſtronger, they mY 


animal the opening can Fake be diſcerned, ex- 
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find their way out, in ſearch of more copious ſub- 
ſiſtence. Still, however, the falſe belly ſerves 
them for a retreat, either when they are deſirous 
of ſleeping or ſuckling, or when they are purſucd 
by an enemy: on theſe occaſions, the dam opens 
her bag, and the young entering, are protected 


from danger. 


When on the ground, the Opoſſum is a Now, 
helpleſs animal. The formation of it's hands is 
alone ſufficient to it's incapacity of running 
with any degree of ſwiftneſs; but, to counterba- 
lance this inconvenience, it climbs trees with great 
facility and expedition. It deſtroys poultry and 
birds, ſucking. their blood, without devouring 
their fleſh: it alſo feeds on roots and wild fruits, 
and eagerly hunts after the neſts of birds. It 
walks extremely flow; and, when purſued and 
overtaken, will feign itſelf dead. The female 
forms a neſt for it's young in a buſh or thicket, 
at the foot of ſome tree; and brings forth four, 
five, or fix young at a time. 

This creature poſſeſſes the faculty of ſuſſ ** 
itſelf by it's tail, which is long and muſcular; an 
in this ſituation, for hours together, with it's head 
hanging downwards, it continues to watch for it's 
prey: and if any animal, which it 1 ſtrength 
ſufficient to overcome, paſſes underneath, it drops 
upon it with unerring aim, and quickly deyours 
it. By the aſſiſtance of it's tail, the Opoſſum alſo 
flings itſelf from one tree to another, hunts in- 
ſes, eſcapes it's purſuers, and provides for it's 
ſafety. It ſeems. equally partial to vegetable and 
animal food. It is eaſily domeſticated ; but proves 
a diſagreeable inmate, as well from it's ſtupidity 
and figure, as from it's ſcent, which, however fra- 
grant in ſmall quantities, is uniformly ungrateful 
when copiouſly ſupplied. 

The fleſh of. the old Opoſſum is of a texture 
like that of a ſucking-pig. The Indian women 
dye the hair of this animal, and weave it into gar- 
ters and girdles. 

Orossuu, MoLvcca; the Mus Marſupialis of 
Klein, This ſpecies has long, oval, naked ears; 
and a very wide mouth. Over each eye there is an 
oblong white ſpot; the lower ſide of the upper 
Jaw, the throat, and the belly, are of a whitiſh aſh- 
colour; the reſt of the hair is a cinereous. brown, 
tipt with tawny; the tail, which is as long as the 
body, is covered with hair near the root, the reſt 


being naked; and the claws are hooked. The 


length of the body, from the noſe to the tail, is 
about ten inches; the tail is ſomewhat longer ; 
and, when pulverized, and taken in a glaſs of wa- 
ter, is reckoned in New Spain a ſovereign remedy 
againſt the gravel, the colic, and ſeveral other 
diſorders, | 

Buffon contends, that the Opoſſum genus is 
confined to the New World; but there are incon- 
teſtable evidences to refute this aſſertion: it is 
found both in Java and the Molucca iſles; and 
aiſo in New Holland. 

This ſpecies is very plentiful in ſome parts of 
the Indies; and is there called Pelander Aroe, or 
the Aroe Rabbit. It's fleſh, which is reckoned 
very delicate food, is commonly ſerved up at the 
tables of the opulent, who rear the young in the 
ſame places where they keep their. rabbits. Ir 
alſo inhabits Surinam, and the hot parts of Ame- 
rica. The female has a pouch or bag under her 
belly, for the reception of her young. 


Vol. II. 


from the nipple into the recipient bag; and at laſt | 


Opossum, Javan; the Filander of Le Bruyn, þ 


This ſpecies was firſt diſcovered by that natutd- 
lift, who obſerved in Java ſeveral in an incloſue 
along with rabbits, burrowing after the ſame 
manner; but. preſerving their young in their 
pouches, The head is narrow and fox-like; the 
cars are upright and pointed; a brown ſtripe paſſes 
through the eyes; the fore-legs are very ſhort, and 
furniſhed with five toes; the hind have only three, 
two of which are very ſtrong, the outermoſt ſlen- 


det and weak, The tail is thick, and ſhorter 


than the body; the hair on the body is rude; and 
the face reſembles that of the hare. In the up- 
per jaw there are ſix cutting-teeth; in the lower 
two; but there are no canine teeth; and the belly 
is furniſhed with a compleat pouch, like the Vir- 
ginian kind. PR 

Orossum, Moki; the Didelphis Murina of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies approaches pretty nearly 
to the Virginian. * They both belong to the ſame 
climate, the ſame continent. hey likewiſe 


reſemble each other in the form of their bodies; 


in the ſtructure of their feet; in their prehenfle 
tails, which are covered with ſcales, except at 
their, origin, where they are hairy; and in the ar- 
rangement of their recth, which are more nume- 
fous than in other quadrupeds. But the Murine 
Opoſſum is much ſmaller; and it's muzzle is 
ſharper. The female has no pouch under her 
belly; but only two longitudinal folds near the 
thighs, between which her young attach them- 
ſelves to her teafs. 

When the young of this ſpecies are brought 
forth, they are hardly fo large as ſmall beans. 
The litter is very numerous; for Buffon tells us, 
that he has ſeen ten young, each of them affixed 
to a ſeparate teat, and yet the dam had four left 
unoccupied. It is probable that the females of 
this genus bring forth a few days after concep- 
tion; and that the young, at the time of exclu- 
ſion, are only fœtuſes, as they exceed not one 
fourth part of the growth which fœtuſes gene- 
rally acquire at that period. The delivery of the 
mother is therefore but an earl abortion and 
the feetuſes preſerve their lives ſelely by clingin 
to the teats, and never quitting their hold till 
they attain that degree of growth and ſtren 
which they would have naturally acquired in 
the uterus, had they not been prematurely ex- 
cluded. 

This animal burrows in the ground, fixes it- 
ſelf to the branches of trees by the extremity of 
it's tail, and darts on birds and ſmall animals. 
It likewiſe feeds on fruits, grain, and roots; but 
ſeems to prefer fiſh and crabs, which it is ſaid to 
catch with it's tail. 

Orossum, Mzsxican.: This creature has large, 


angular, naked, and tranſparent ears; it's whiſ= 


kers are very large and full; and a light border 
of black ſurrounds it's eyes. The face is of a 


dirty white colour, with a dark line down the cen- 


tre; the hair on the head, and the upper part of the 


body, is aſn- coloured at the root, and of a deep 
tawny brown at the tip; the legs are duſky ; the 
claws are white; the belly is of a dull cipereous 
hue; the tail, which is long, and pretty thick, is 
varied with brown and yellow, the hair thick near 
an inch from it's origin, and the reſt naked. The 
whole length, from the noſe to. the tail, is about 

nine inches; and the tail is nearly the ſame. 
This ſpecies inhabits the mountains of Mex- 
ico, where it takes up it's reſidence in trees, It 
has a prehenſile tail, which ſerves inſtead of a 
8 2 M hand, 
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hand; and, when it's y 


dez, who calls it the Cayopollin. 3 
Oross unt, Cartunz; the Crabier of Buffon. 

This ſpecies has a' long, flender face; ſhort, 
pointed ears; a coat, mixed with very 

coarſe hairs, three inches long, of a dirty white 
colour from the roots to the middle, and from 
thence to the ends of a deep brown ; rhe ſides and 


belly are of a pale yellow hue; the legs are of 4 


d brown; and the tail is long, taper, 
Cs Dl as 5 e | 


This animal, which inhabits Cayenne, is en- 


tremely active in climbing trees; and, in marſhy 
laces, feeds on crabs, which it ſometimes hooks 
y means of it's long tail: if a crab pinches it's 
rail, the anitnal ſers up a loud cry, which may be 
heard at ſome diſtance. It brimgs forth four or five 


young, which it ſecures in ſotne hollow tree. The | 
natives eat it's fleſh ; the flavour of which, they 


ſay, reſembles that of the hare. | | 
Oyossum, Mzxran ; the Didelphis Dorſigera of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies, which inhabirs Surinam, 
burrows under ground. It brings forth five or 
fix young at a time, which follow their dam; 
and, on any 1 of danger, jump on 
her back, twiſt their tails round her's, and are by 
that means immediately carried into her hole. 
4. ears err _ * wy bos. naked, * 
inted; the head, and the upper 
de are of a yellowiſh We the 
belly is white, tinged with yellow; the fore - feet 
are divided into five fingers, and the hind into 
ſour, beſides a thumb, each furniſhed with flat 
nails; and the tail, which is very long and ſlen- 
der, is entirely naked, except at the baſe. The 
length of the body is about ten inches; and that 
of the tail is nearly twelve. 
ORANG-OUTANG, ox OURANG-OU- 
TANG; the Homo Troglodytes or Nocturnus 
of Linnæus. This animal, called alſo the man 
of the wood, is a ſpecies of ape without a tail; 
with a flat face, being a deformed refemblance of 
the human; ears exactly like thoſe of a man; a 
Mort neck; the hair on the head longer than on 
the body ; the body and limbs covered with red- 
diſh ſhaggy hair; the face and paws ſwarthy ; and 
the buttocks hairy. Wa 
This creature, which inhabits the interior 
arts of Africa, the iſtes of Sumatra, Borneo, and 
1 is of a very ſolitary nature, living in the 
moſt ſequeſtered fituations, where it feeds on 
fruits and nuts.. Tt ou to the height of ſix 
feet; and, were it poſſeſſed of reaſon adequate to 
it's ſtrength, it would overpower one of the moſt 
athletic of the human ſpecies. It ſometimes at- 
tacks ſuch negroes as wander near it's retreats in 
the woods; drives away elephants, beating them 
with it's fiſts, or with clubs; and frequently 
throws ſtones at thoſe who offend it. It uſually 
ſleeps in trees; and ſhelters itſelf from the incle- 
mency of the weather by erecting a kind of ſhed. 
Ir's . e a is grave, and it's diſpoſition 
melancholy: it is extremely ſwiſt; walks erect; 
and can only be tamed when taken young. 
Buffon relates, that he has ſeen one of thefe 
animals offer it's hand to thoſe who came to 
view it, and walk with them as if it had been one 
of the company: that he has alſo ſeen ir ſit at ta- 
ble, unfold a napkin, wipe it's lips, make uſe of 
a knife and fork, pour liquor into a glaſs, lay 
hold of a cup and ſaucer, put in ſugar, pour out 


ng are alarmed, they. 4 the tea, and {tir it in order to cool it; and that 


embrace their parent cloſe! 2 1 a 
This creature was firſt dekeribed by Fernan- | mand of it's maſter, but of it's own accord: that 


| fr did po kind of miſchief; but fubmitted to the 


| ached, wrapped a handkerchief round it. See 
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eye runs a black line. The wings are black, 
marked with a yellow bar; the tips of the feathers 


the tail are black, the reſt being black with yellow 


— 


n 
the animal has done this not only at the com- 


3 of ſtrangers; and that it preferred dried 
ipe fruits to every other ſpecies of food. _ 

A certain traveller alſo relates, that he has ſeen 
a female of this ſpecies at Java, which every 
morning regularly made it's own, bed; at night 
lay down with it's head on the bolſter, and co. 
vered itſelf with the quilt; and, when it's head 


Ave, GREAT. n 
Some have ſuppoſed this animal to be the pro- 
corype of all the Fauns, Satyrs, Pans, and Sileni, 
deſcribed by the ancients; and whoſe forms have 
deſcended to us, in the works of the painters and 
ſculptors of antiquity, varied and embelliſhed 
according to the fancy of the authors. Pennant, 
however, apprehends that the, ſatyrs of the an- 
cients were a ſpecies of monkies, and diſſimilar to 
this animal, ſince they are repreſented by lian 
and Ptolemy as being furniſhed with tails. 
It is certain that the Orang-Outangs, or great 
apes, were formerly more numerous than at pre- 
ſenr, if we may credit the account of the large 
troop to which Alexander, when in India, pre- 
to give battle; and the attack made on 
another large body, in an iſland on the coaſt of 
Africa, where three females were taken, whoſe 
{ſkins were depoſited in the Temple of Juno, and 
found there by the Romans at the taking of 
Carthage | | 
ORBIS. A genus of fiſh of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies; the Orbis lagocephalus, the Or- 
bis ſcutatus, the Orbis muricatus, the Orbis 
ranæ rictu, the Orbis ſpinoſus Cluſii, the Orbis 
muricatus alter Cluſii, and the Orbis oblongus 
teſtudinis capite, 
The ſpecies, however, generally expreſſed by 
Orbis, or orbit is called by Ronde- 
letius the Orbis Primus; and by Salvian the Or- 
bis Egyptiacus, becauſe frequently caught in the 
oſtia of the Nile. Excepting the tail, this fiſh is 
entirely of a circular figure. It has no ſcales; 
but is covered with a firm hard ſkin, full of ſmall 
prickles, which render it very rough. It's mouth 
1s ſmall, and contains four broad teeth; it has 
only one aperture on each ſide for it's gills, and a 
fin under each; and the tail conſiſts of one broad. 
and flat fin. It's fleſh is unfit for food. 
ORCHIS. An appellation given by Geſner to 
the fiſh commonly called orbis; and called by 
Artedi the ſpherical oſtracion, with four teeth, and 
the body covered with ſmall ſpines. 
ORCYNUS. A name by which ſome authors 
expreſs the fiſh called by the generality of ichthy- 
ologiſts the thynnus, or tunny. | 
ORIOLE; the Oriolus Galbula of Linnæus. 
A very beautiful bird of the thruſh kind, com- 
mon in ſeveral parts of Europe; where it inhabits 
the woods, and ſuſpends it's neſt very artfully be- 
tween the ſlender branches on the ſummits of an- 
cient oaks. It has a loud note, expreſſing ſome- 
thing like it's name. 
This bird is about the ſize of the thruſh; the 
head and whole body of the male is of a rich yel- 
low colour; the bill is red; and from that to the 


are of the ſame colour; the two middle feathers of 


tips; and the legs are duſky. The body of the 
PS 8 * | 1 


ORT 


itiſh. 


aces on the continent, has a duſky bill; the fea- 

of the back part of the head are turned up- 
wards, and curled; and the neck, back, breaſt, and 
belly, are black. The firſt row of coverts of the 
wings are of a bright yellow hue ; the reſt, with 
with pale brown; and the primaries are duſky, 
The tail is very long and black ; and the legs are 


duſky. | 
"OENITHOLOGY. That particular branch 
of natural hi which' teaches the knowledge of 


the natures, kinds, and forms, of birds; their œco- 
nomy and uſes. | 
Linnæus, whoſe ſyſtem has moſt obtained, ar- 


ranges the whole claſs of birds under fix orders, 
according to the different figures of their beaks : 
namely, the accipitres, or birds with hooked 
beaks, comprehending four-genera, and ſeventy- 
eight ſpecies; the picz, or birds with convex and 
compreſſed beaks, containing twenty-two genera, 
and two hundred and forty-three ſpecies; the an- 


ſeres, comprehending ſuch birds as have depreſſed 


and dentated, or ſerrated beaks, including twelve 
genera, and an hundred and fix ſpecies; the 
grallz, or thoſe furniſhed with ſubcylindric and 
obtuſe beaks, including eighteen genera, and an 


hundred and twenty-ſeven ſpecies; the gallinz, | 


or birds which have the beak of a convex form, 
but crooked, and the upper chap imbricated, 
comprehending ſeven genera, and thirty-nine ſpe- 
cies; and the , or birds with conic and 
ſharp-pointed beaks, including fifteen . genera, 
and three hundred and thirty-ſeven ſpecies. 

OROSPIZA. An appellation given by the 
ancient naturaliſts to the brambling, or mountain- 
finch. 

ORPHEUS. A fiſh caught in the Archipe- 
lago, of a broad and flat figure, and of a fine pur- 
ple colour. The eyes are large and prominent; 
and the teeth are ſerrated. It has only one dorſal 
fin, the anterior rays of which are . the 


others ſoft; and the anus is extremely ſmal 


Under this deſcription the Orpheus of the an- 
cient Greeks is intended; but the moderns call a 
very different fiſh by the ſame name. This is a 
ſpecies of the ſparus, of a flat figure, but very 
thick, with a ſmall mouth. The body is covered 
with minute rough ſcales, which adhere very firmly 
to the fleſh; the tail is even; the back and ſides 


are black; the belly is white; the head is reddiſh; 


and a large black ſpot appears at the root of the 
tail, The fins nr my diverſified with va- 


rious colours; and the anterior rays of the dorſal 


fin are prickly, the others being ſmooth. This 

fiſh ſometimes weighs twenty pounds; and it's 

fleſh is much admired. * 
ORTHOCERATITES. Anappellation given 


by ſome naturaliſts to a ſpecies of ſea-ſhell, fre- 


2 found foſſile, but very ſeldom in a recent 
te. It is called by others polythalamium, and 
tubulus marinus concameratus. It is uſually 
ſtraight, but ſometimes it's extremity is twiſted 
like the cornu ammonis. | 
ORTHRAGORISCUS. A name given by 
ſome ichthyologiſts to the fiſh more commonly 
_—_ by that of the mola; in Engliſh, the ſun- 
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fetal is of a dull green hue; the wings are Ok TOLAN. This bird, which the Venetians 
duſky; the tail is a dirty green; and the tips of 
tte exterior feathers are "7 
_ © Oxtory, YerrLow-Stovtbaren: This bird, 
which is a native of Holland, and ſome other 


call tordino;'is about the ſize of the yellow-ham- 
mer, and very much reſembles it. It's length, 
from the tip of the bill to the extremity of the 
tail, is ſeven inches; and the expanſion of the 
wings 1s ten inches and'a half. The bill of the 
male is ſhort and reddiſh; the throat and breaſt 
are cinereous; the lower parts of the body, as far 
as the tail, are reddiſh; and the rump is of a deep 
red colour. TO 3 

The Ortolan differs from the reed-ſparrow in 
having different haunts, in being of a redder co- 
lour, and in wanting the ring about the neck ; be- 
ſides, there is a yellow ſpot under the throat, 


which is not to be found in the reed-ſparrow. The 


fleſh is exceedingly rich and delicate; for which 
reaſon it brings a high price in ſome countries. 

Theſe birds are extremely numerous in Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, where they are uſually 
caught from the middle of April to the latter end 
of Auguſt. They are alſo plentiful at Smyrna, 
and in ſeveral parts of Italy. 

Aldrovandus enumerates fix varieties of this 
kind; one of which has the extremities of the 
prime-feathers of the wings white; another entirely 
white; a third has a yellowiſh aſh-coloured head; 
a fourth a green neck, with a red bill; a fifth is of 
a pale colour over the whole body, except the 
breaſt and the extremities of the wings, which 
- white ; and a ſixth variety reſembles the white- 

roat. | 

ORTYGOMETRIA. A name ſometimes 
given to the daker-hen. See Daxzr-Hen, 

OS AUREUM. An appellation given to a 
ſpecies of cochleæ of the lunar kind; or of that 
genus having a round mouth, which in the Os 
Aureum is of a fine yellow colour. 

OS ARGENTEUM. A ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh of 
the round-mouthed ſnail, or lunaris cochlea-Kkind. 
The round aptrture or mouth of this ſhell is of a 
very elegant filver-colour. | 

OSMERUS. A genus of fiſh of the mala- 
copterygious, or ſofr-finned kind: the characters of 
which are; that the branchioſtege membrane con- 
tains ſeven or eight bones on each fide; the back- 
and belly fins are placed at the ſame diſtance from 
the top of the ſnout, by which mark it is diſtin- 
e from the coregoni; and the teeth are 

arge, and arranged on the tongue, in the palate, 
and in the jaws. Artedi enumerates two ſpecies. 

OSPREY; the Falco Haliætus of Linnzus. 
Some naturaliſts have conſidered this bird as a 
ſpecies of falcon, and others as a ſpecies of eagle. 
It ſeems, - however, properly to belong to the 
aquiline kind. It frequents rivers, lakes, and 
the ſea-ſhores;- builds it's neft on the ground, 
among reeds; lays three or four white eggs, ra- 
ther leſs than thoſe of a hen; and chiefly ſubſiſts 
on fiſh, precipitating itſelf on them from the ſky. 
The Taalians compare the violent deſcent of this 
bird on it's prey to the fall of lead into the water; 
and hence call it the leaden eagle. ö 

The Oſprey is about two feet long; and the ex- 
panſion of it's > 4 is upwards of five feet, The 
wing, when cloſed, reaches beyond the end of the 
tail, which conſiſts of twelve feathers, the two 
middlemoſt of which are dufky, and the others 
barred alternately on their inner webs with brown 
and white. The quill-feathers of the wings are 
black; and the ſecondary feathers with the coverts 
are duſky, the former having their interior webs 


| varicd with brown and white, The head is ſmall 
| | 
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and flats and the crown is wh ite, marked with 


-oblong dulky ſpots. The cheeks, chin, belly, 
and — * e the laſt being ſpotted with 
a dull yellow; and 

there is a brown. bar, which extends along 
ſides of the neck towards the wings. The legs 
are ſhort, thick, ſtrong, and 
lour: the outer toe eaſſſy turiis backwards; and 
it's claw is larger than that of the inner toe, in 


which peculiarity it differs from all other preda- 


Cceous birds. 


OSTRACION. A large genus of fiſhes of 


the claſs of amphibia nantes in the L innæan diſ- 
tribution of nature i the characters of which are; 
that there are no belly-fins ; and- that the ſkin is 
always hard, and often prickly. Linnæus enu- 
merates nine ſpecies. 

According to Artedi, the characters of the Oſ- 


tracion are theſe: there is no branchioſtege mem- 


brane; the figure of the body is globoſe or ſphe- 
rical, oval, Dior ſquare, or conic; the ſkin 1s 
uſually hard, and beſet 3 and hard ſpines, 
though in ſom - ſpecies it is wholly ſmooth; there 
are no ventral fins; the others are five in number; 
the mouth is ſmall; the teeth are large; the eyes 
are covered with the common ſkin of the head; 
and the lips are retractile, though in their natural 
ſtate they cover the greater part of the teeth. 

OS CODERMATA. An Ariſtotelian 
appellation for that claſs of ſhells called teſtaceous, 
in oppoſition to the cruſtaceous animals, or ma · 
lacoſtraca. Ariſtotle thus defines theſe creatures : 
they are ſoft within, but hard without; their ſhells 
may be bruiſed, or broken; but their parts cannot 
be torn aſunder, as in the cruſtaceous kinds. 

OSTREA. See OvsTER. _. 

OSTRICH. A genus of birds in the Lin- 
nzan ſyſtem, of the order of grallz; the charac- 
ters of which are: the beak is of a conical ſhape; 
the noſtrils are ovated; the wings are unfit for 
flight; and the feet are formed for running, 
This. naturaliſt. enumerates three - ſpecies; the 
common, or camel Oſtrich; the caſſowary; and 
the nhanduguacu. Sits 6: 1 

OsTrIcn, Coumon. This curious bird ap- 


pears in ſome meaſure to unite the claſs of qua · 


drupeds and birds. While it has the general out- 
line and properties of a bird, it nevertheleſs retains 
many traits of a quadruped. In it's general, ap- 
pearance, it reſembles the camel, and is almoſt as 
tall; it is covered with a plumage more nearly re- 
ſembling hair than feathers; and it's internal 
parts bear as great a ſimilitude to thoſe of the qua- 
druped as of the bird creation. It may therefore 
be conſidered as an animal intended to fill up the 


chaſm in nature which ſeparates one claſs of be- 


ings from another. 
The Oftrich is certainly the largeſt of all birds, 
being in it's native climates nearly as tall as a man 
on horſeback; and even ſome of thoſe which have 
been imported into England, have meaſured up- 
wards of ſeven feet in height. The head and bull 
ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of a duck; the neck may 
be likened to that of a ſwan, except that it is much 
longer; and the legs and thighs are formed like 
thoſe of a hen. It AI 8 of ſeven 
feet high from the top of it's head to the ground; 
but, from the back, it is only four; conſequently 
the head and neck are above three feet long. From 
the top of the head to the rump, when the neck is 
extended in a right line, it is fix feet long; and 
the tail is about one foot more; while one of the 
naked wings is about a foot and a half; but, when 


rom che corner of each eye | 


and of a pale blue co- 


ſhafts exactl 


WS 


150 feathers are ſtretched out, it is about three 
The plumage of this bird is generally a mix- 
ture of black and white, though ſome varieties 


are obſerved to be grey. The largeſt feathers, 


which are ſituated at the extremity of the tail and 


wings, are commonly white; the next row is black 


and white; and, of the ſmall feathers on the back 
and belly, ſome. are black, and others white. 


There are no feathers either on the ſides, the 


thighs, or under the wings; the lower part of the 
neck, about half way up; is covered with til 
ſmaller feathers than on 


belly and back; and 
thoſe, like the former, are alſo of different colours. 
All theſe feathers are of the ſame nature, and pe- 
culiar to the Oſtrich; for other birds are clothed 
with different forts of plumage, partly ſoft, and 
partly hard. 5 | 
. . The feathers of the Oſtrich being almoſt all as 
ſoft as down, are abſolutely unfit to help the ani- 
mal in flight, and Mill leſs ad for defence 

inſt external injury. The feathers of other 
birds have their webs broader on one fide than on 
the other, but thoſe of the Oſtrich have their 
in the centre. The u part of 
the head and the neck are covered witch a very fine 
clear white hair, ſhiny like the briſtles of a hog; 
and in ſome places there are tufts of this kind, 
conſiſting of about twelve hairs, which all-iflue 
from a ſingle ſhaft about the thickneſs of a pin. 
At the extremity of each wing there is a kind of 
ſpur, reſembling the quill of a porcupine, about 
an inch long; and, about a foot lower, there is 
ere e ſame kind. The neck, being deſ- 
titute o ers, ap very ſlender in r- 
tion to the —— of the bird; and the thin in 


| this part is of a livid fleſh-colour, which ſome 


1 denominate blue. The bill is ſhort 
and pointed; the external form of the eye is like 
that of a man, the upper eye- lid being adorned 
with eye-laſhes, which are longer than thoſe on 
the lid below; the tongue is very ſmall; ſhort, 
and compoſed of cartilages, ligaments, and mem- 
branes, intermixed with fleſhy fibres: in ſome, it 
is about an inch long, and very thick at the bot- 
tom; in others, it is but half an inch, and a little 
forked at the extremity. The thighs, which are 
very large and fleſhy, are covered with a white 
ſkin, having a reddiſh tinge, and wrinkled in the 
form of a net. Some individual birds have very 


| ſmall feathers diſperſed-over the thighs; and others 


have neither feathers nor wrinkles. What are 
called the legs of birds, in the Oſtrich are co- 
vered before with large ſcales. The end of the 
foot is cloven; and has two very large toes, which, 
like the leg, are covered with ſcales: theſe toes 
are of unequal ſizes; the largeſt, which is on the 
inſide, is ſeven inches long, including the claw; 
and the other toe, which is about four inches 
long, 1s deſtitute of a claw. 

Having ſurveyed the external figure of the 
Oſtrich, we next advert to the internal, which 
is formed with no leſs ſurpriſing peculiarity. At 
the top of the breaſt, under the ſkin, the fat is 
two inches thick ; and on the fore-part of the belly 
it is as hard as ſuet, and in ſome ——4 about two 
inches and a half thick. It has two diſtinct ſto- 


machs: the firſt, which is lowermoſt, in it's natu- 


ral ſituation ſomewhat reſembles the crop in other 
birds; but it is conſiderably larger than the other 
ſtomach, and furniſhed with ſtrong muſcular 


fibres, as well circular as longitudinal: and the ſe- 
cond ſtomach or gizzard, which is externally 


ſhaped 
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ſome of which laſt are larger than the egg 
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as hay, graſs, barley, beans, bones, and 7 
of a 
pullet. The kidneys, which are eight inches 
ong, ahd two broad, differ from thoſe of other 
1 in not being lobulated; the heart and lungs 
are ſeparated by a midriff, as in quadrupeds; and 
the parts of generation alſo bear a ſtrong reſem- 
blance and _— Sx mY 
Hence it is evident that the Oftrich forms the 
ſhade which unites the quadrupedal with the fea- 
thered tribes; and from this ſtructure it's habits 
may alſo be conceiyed to be entirely peculiar. * Ir 
inhabits the torrid regions of Africa only ; and has 
long been celebrated by ſuch authors as have had 
occaſion to deſcribe the animals of thoſe climates. 
The Scriptures proſcribe it's fleſh, as unfit for 
food; and few of the ancients have omitted to 
mention ſome particulars reſpecting it. Like the 
race of the elephant and the lion, it is tranſmitted 
down with contamination; and has never been 
known to breed out of that country where it was 
firſt produced. It ſeems perfectly adapted to the 
ſandy and burning deſarts of the torrid zone; and 
as it owes it's birth in ſome meaſure to their ge- 
nial influence; {6 it ſeldom migrates into tracts 
more fertile or more gentle. It chiefly inhabits 
the moſt ſolitary and horrid defarts, where there 
are few vegetables to clothe the ſurface of the 
earth, and where the rain ſeldom deſcends to re- 
freſh it. The Arabians aſſert, that the Oftrich 


never drinks; and the place of it's habitation | 
| ſeems to authenticate that aſſertion. 


In theſe inhoſpitable regions Oſtriches are ſeen 
in large flocks, which to the diſtant ſpectator ap- 
pear like a regiment of cavalry, and have often 
ſtruck a panic into a whole caravan. There is 
no deſart, how barren ſoever, but is capable of 
ſupplying theſe animals with proviſions, for they 
feed almoſt indiſcriminately on every thing: and 
thus theſe barren tracts are Pes beneficial, 
ſince they afford them both food and ſecurity. 


Maped ke that of a man, on being diſſected, al- 
ways contains a variety of diſcordant ſubſtances, 


Of all known birds, the Oſtrich is the moſt vo- 


racious, as well as the leaſt dainty in it's choice; 
for it will devour leather, graſs, hair, iron, ſtones, 


or any thing that firſt preſents itſelf. Nor are it's 


powers of digeſtion leſs extraordinary than it's ap- 
petites, with reſpect to ſuch ſubſtances as are ca- 
pable of digeſtion : but thoſe on which it's ſtomach 
can make no impreſſion, ſuch as glaſs, ſtones, or 
iron, are excluded in the ſame form in which th 

were devoured. All metals indeed, which are 
iwallowed by any animal, loſe a part of their 
weight, and often a ſhare of their figure, from the 
action of the juices of the ſtomach on their ſur- 
faces. A quarter piſtole, which was ſwallowed 
by a duck, loſt ſeven grains of it's weight before 


It was voided; and it is probable that a ſtill greater 


diminution- of weight would take place in the ſto- 
mach of the Oftrich : conſidered therefore in this 
light, this bird may be ſaid to digeſt iron; though 
ſuch ſubſtances ſeldom remain long enough in 
the ſtomach of any animal to undergo ſo tedious 
a diſſolution. Burt however this may be, certain 
It 1s, that in the Oſtrich diſſected by Ranby, there 
appeared ſuch a maſs of heterogeneous matter, 
that it was aſtoniſhing how any creature could di- 
gelt ſuch an overcharge of nouriſhment. Valiſ- 
nieri alſo found the firſt ſtomach loaded with a 
quantity of incongruous ſubſtances, as graſs, nuts, 
* —_ glaſs, braſs, copper, iron, tin, lead, 
OL. II. 
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and wood; and one piece of ſtorie weighed up- 
wards of a pound. It would therefore ſeem that 
the Oftrich is obliged to fill up the great capacity 
of it's ſtomach id order to be at eaſe; but that nu- 
tritious ſubſtances not being within the ſphere of 
it's ſituation, it is forced to * recourſe to what. 
ever offers, in order to ſupply the deficiency. © 

In their native defarts, Oſtriches lead a ſocial 
and inoffenſive life; and Thevenot” aſſures us, 
that the male and female live together with con- 


nubial fidelity. They are ſaid to be extremely 


ſalacious; and the ſtructure of the parts in bot 
ſexes ſeems to confirm this aſſertion. It is pro- 
bable alſo that they copulate, like other birds, 
by 3 and they lay very large eggs, 
ſome of them about five inches in diameter, and 
weighing about fifteen ng theſe eggs have 
very hard ſhells, ſomewhat reſembling the croco- 
dile's, except that thoſe of the latter are ſmaller 
and rounder: | | >. Ws 

The climate in which Oftriches ate bred ſeems 
to have a conſiderable influence on the ſeaſon for 
laying. In the northern parts of Africa, this ſea- 
ſon commences about the beginning of July; and, 
in the ſouthern, about the latter end of December. 
Theſe birds are extremely prolific, generally lay- 
ng from forty to fifty eggs at one incubation 
and it has been generally believed that the female 
depoſits them in the ſand, where covering them 
up, ſhe leaves them to be hatched by the heat of 
the climate, and permits her young to ſhift for 
themſelves. This account, however, is true only 
in a very limited degree; for no bird whatever has 
a ſtronger affection for her brood than the Oftrich, 
or watches her eggs with more aſſiduity. It hap- 
pens, indeed, in thoſe hot climates, that there is 
leſs neceſſity for the continual incubation of the 
female; and ſhe more frequently leaves her eggs, 
which are in no danger of being chilled by the 
weather: but though ſhe ſometimes forſakes them 
by day, ſhe.always carefully broods over them by 
night; and Rolben, who has ſeen great numbers 
of them at the Cape of Good Hope, affirms that 
they ſit on their eggs like other birds, the male 
and female taking that office by turns, as he had 
frequent opportunities of obſerving. The learned 
— ingenious Dr. Sparrmann alſo, who to ev 
advantage of ſeeing the animals of this part of 
Africa unites the greateſt abilities for making 
zoological obſervations, confirms the above ac- 
count; and refutes the vulgar opinion by irrefra- 
gable arguments. 

Nor is it more worthy of belief that theſe crea- 
tures forſake their young ones immediately after 
they are excluded from the ſhells; on the con- 
trary, they are not even able to walk for ſeveral 
days after they are hatched. During this inter- 
val, the old ones are extremely aſſiduous in ſup- 
plying them with graſs; and very careful in de- 
fending them from danger, even at the riſque of 
their own ſafety. The young are of an aſh-colour 
during the firſt year, and entirely covered with fea- 
thers; but in time this plumage drops, and the 
parts aſſume one more beauriful and becoming. 

The extreme elegance and beauty of the long 
feathers that compoſe the tail and wings of the 
Oftrich, is the chief reaſon why man has been fo 
active in purſuing this harmleſs fowl to unfre- 
quented defarts, and hunting it with no ſmall de- 
gree of expence and labour. The ancients uſed 
thoſe plumes in their helmets; the oriental ladies 


combined them with the ornaments of their dreſs; 
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among us, gay ladies wear them in their hats; and | 


. 


than fuch as are taken from it when dead; the lat- 


ter being lighter, drier, and more ſubjedt to de- 
| of blond. ized with the far-of the cnanila 
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triches, ſeveral ſavage nations « 

birds alſo for their Lech, which chen conſider as a 
2 They ſometimes alſo breed them 
tame for the lake of their young ones, of which 
the females are eſteemed the moſt excellent. Some 
nations indeed have obtained the appe 
Strut 


| : pars we 4 or Oſtrich-eaters, from their pecu- 
lar fc 


or this food; and even the Romans 
themſelves ſeemed to entertain ſome predilection 
for it. Apicius has handed down a receipt for 
making fauce for the Oſtrich; and H us 
is famed for having dreſſed the brains of fix hun- 


dred Oſtriches in one diſh, it having been cuſto- 


mary with him to eat but of one diſh daily, which 
he always took care ſhould be as expenſive and 
rare as poſſible. Even among Europeans 
dern times, the eggs of the Oſtrich are {aid to be 
well taſted, and highly nutritive; but they are too 
ſcarce to be deemed an, aliment, though one of 
them would ſufficiently entertain ig! men. 
The ſpoils of the Oſtrich being | 
| that man has become it's moſt 
aſſiduous p1 For this purpoſe the Arabians 
train up Tow beſt and fleeteſt ſteeds, and hunt 
of all other varie- 
ne ch the moſt laborious, 
s nevertheleſs the moſt amuſing.. - 
hunter comes within ſight of the Oftrich, he puts 
on his horſe with a gentle gallop, ſo as to keep 
the bird ſtill in aght, yet not ſo as to terrify it to 
{eek ſhelter in the mountains. 
which is capable of running with 


it is not 


gins to run at firſt but gently, as being either in- 
Fnſible of it's danger, or ſecure of an eſcape. In 


this ſituation, this bird ſomewhat reſembles a man 
at full ſpeed; it's wings, like two arms, keep | 
ent to that of | 


working with a motion corre 
it's legs; and it's 1 0 very ſoon carry ĩt 
beyond the view of it's purſuers, did not the ſilly 
creature, inſtead of proceeding in a direct line, 
take it's courſe in circles; while the hunters, mak- 


ing a ſmall courſe within, relieve each other, meet 
it ſtill en- 
days ſucceſſively. 
and hunger, and find- | 
, the Oſtrich endeavours | 
from thoſe enemies it cannot avoid, | 
and either covers it's head in the ſand, or thruſts it 
into the neareft thicket, | Sometimes, however, 
it attempts to face it's. purſuers; and, though na- 
turally one of the moſt gentle animals, when driven 
to deſperation, defends itſelf with it's beak, it's 
wings, and it's feet; and ſuch is the force of it's nale ( 
4 blackiſh. The head and neck are brown; the 
back, the lower part of the neck, the breaſt, and 

| method of 
catching this bird: they ſtrip off the ſkin of an | 
artfully 
with it, counterfeit all the motions of this animal. 
By this artifice they approach the Oſtrich, which 


it at unexpected L and . Kk 
gaged, perhaps for two or chree 
At 2. with fati 


ing an eſcape impoſſi 
| _ hide itſ- 


motions, that a man would find himſelf utterly 
unable to withſtand it in the ſhock, | 
The Struthophagi have another 


Oſtrich, and covering themſelves ve 


immediately becomes an eaſy prey. It is alſo 


ſometimes caught by means of dogs and nets ; and 
the ancients were wont to ſecure this deſired prey 
| | 


uently decorate their 


while alive, are much more valned ] cut it's throat, and 


is ſtrong and thick, 


Hation of | 


* 


in mo- 

ht | 
us valuable, 
The Oſtrich, 


prodigious ſwift- | 
neſs, immediately on obſerving itſelf purſued, be- | 


| thers z the head, neck, and breaſt, are variegated 


xD 
= ; ſpears round * neſt, on which the 


l : | 
Arabians have taken an Oſtrich, they 
placing. a ligature below the 
wound, ſhake the bird, as one would rinſe a bar. 
rel: then removing the band, there runs out from 
opening in the throat a conſiderable quantity 
this is regarded by them the higheſt eines. 
this is AS ainty. 
They next flay the bird; and from the ſkin, which 
they manufacture a kind of 
veſt, which anſwers the purpoſes of a cuiraſs and a 


buckler. 


Others, inſtigated either by compaſſion or pru- 
dence, preſerve their captive alive; but nl 
to tame it, for the purpole of ſupplying them with 
thoſe | $1 — which human vanity has rendered 
in ſuch requeſt. The inhabitants of Dara and 
Lybia breed up whole flocks of them, and tame 
them with very little trouble. But it is not for 
the ſake of their feathers alone that they are prized 
in this domeſtic tate; they are often rid on, and 
otherwiſe uſed as horſes. Moore aſſures us, that 
at Joar he ſaw a man travelling on an Oſtrich: 


- When the 


and Adanſon aſſerts, that at the of Podore 
he had two Oſtriches, which were then young, the 


„ eee ee wp pd ONT yo h for the 
beſt Engliſh racer, though it carried two negroes 
on it's back; and that as ſoon as the animal per- 
ceived itſelf thus loaded, it began to run with all 
it's might, making ſeveral circuits round the vil. 
lage; till at length it was thought proper to ſtop 
it, by barring up it's way. 

As a con ion of the ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and 
Socility, of theſe creatures, M. Vailliant, who is 
ſuppoſed to have penetrated farther into Africa 
than moſt Euro informs us, that in the in- 
terior of that continent he met with a co- 
lony, where the natives trained Oſtriches to bear 
burdens, and in every reſpect to, the offices 
peculiar to horſes. This intelligence corrobo- 
rates the relation of Buffon, who aſſerts, that the 
1 Egypt were formerly drawn in ſtate by 
thoſe gigantic bi 


Many of the Oſtrich, we are told, are 
convertible to medicinal purpoſes. The fat is 
ſaid to be emollient and relaxing; that while it 
relaxes the tendons, it fortifies the nervous ſyſ- 
tem; and being apphed to the region of the loins, 
it abates the pains of the ſtone in the kidneys, 
The ſhell of the egg pulverized, and adminiſtered 
in proper quantities, is ſuppoſed to be beneficial 
in promoting urine, and diffolving the ſtone in 
the bladder. The fubſtance of the egg itſelf is 
eſteemed peculiarly nouriſhing: Galen, however, 
in mentioning this circumſtance, aſſerts, that the 
eggs of hens and pheaſants are good fot food; 
but that thoſe of geeſe and Oſtriches are not ſo. 
- OsTricn, BLack, This ſeems to be only a 
variety of the common Oſtrich. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, whoſe inhabitants affirm 
that male Oftriches, when full grown, are always 


the rump, are black.; and the wings and tail are of 
a ſnowy whiteneſs. | 
OTOMO. An appellation given to a bird of 
the lagopus kind; called alſo colmeſtre; and b 
the Germans ſteinhurn, that is, the ſtone-hen. It 
is about the ſize of a tame pigeon; the belly and 
wings are white, with only a few browniſh fea- 


with 
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with. brown-feathers;; and the upper part of the 


feet are feathered to the extremity of the toes. 


Ray is of opinion that this bird is of the ſame - 


ſpecies with the common white lagopus, differin 
in no other reſpect except in colour; and it is ſai 
that, in the ſummer months, this change of colour 
actually takes place in thoſe birds, It is a native 
af. the mountains of Germany; and it's fleſh is 
reckoned very delicate. £0 
OTTER. A ſpecies of the muſtela in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem: the characters of which are; that 
there are fix cutting and two canine teeth in each 
jaw and five toes on each foot, each connected by 
a ſtrong web. | vi 8; 
OTTER, Common; the Muſtela Lutra of Lin- 
neus. This animal is of an amphibious nature, 
reſembling thoſe of the terreſtrial Kind in it's 
ſhape, hair, and internal conformation; and ap- 


pore to the aquatic tribes in it's manner of 


ving, and in having membranes or webs between 
the toes, to aſſiſt it in ſwimming. From this pe- 
culiar ſtructure of it's feet, it ſwims faſter than it 
runs; and can overtake fiſh in their own element. 
It has a black naſe, and long whiſkers; the eyes 
are very ſmall, and placed nearer the noſe than in 
other animals; the upper jaw is longer and broader 
than the lower; the ears are {mall, erect, and co- 
nic; and the hair is long and thick. The colour 
is brown, ſometimes varying to ſilvery. The 
are very ſhort, but remarkably ftrong, broad, and 
muſcular; and the toes are covered with hair. 
The joints are ſo looſely articulated, that the ani- 
mal can turn them quite back, and bring them on 


a line with the body, fo as to perform the office of 1 


fins. The uſual length of the Otter, from the 
noſe to the tail, is ufually about twenty-three in- 
ches; and it's tail, which is flat, ſharp-pointed, and 
fulleſt of hair in the middle, is about thirteen in- 
ches. | 

This animal is found only by the ſides of lakes 
and rivers; and particularly the former, being 
moſt deſirous of fiſhing in ſtagnant waters; for 
the current having more power on it than the 
fiſhes it purſues, when it hunts againſt the ſtream, 
it ſwims too flow ; and when with the ſtream, it 
overſhoots it's prey. However, when in rivers, 


it is always obſerved to ſwim againſt the current, 


and to meet the fiſh on which it preys rather than 


_ purſue them. In lakes, it deſtroys much more 


than it conſumes; and has often been known to 
depopulate a pond in a few nights. But the da- 
mage it does by deſtroying the fiſh is leſs conſi- 
derable than in tearing to pieces the nets of the 
fiſhermen, which it infallibly does as often as it 
is entangled ; for the inſtant it finds itſelf caught, 


it goes to work with it's teeth, and in a few mi- 


nutes will deſtroy a net of. conſiderable value. 
The Otter conducts it's fiſhing by two diffe- 
rent methods; the one by catching it's prey from 
the bottom. upwards, and the other by purſuing it 
into ſome little creek, and there ſeizing it. In 
the former caſe, as this-animal has a greater ex- 
tent of lungs than, moſt other quadrupeds, on 
taking in a quantity of air, it can remain for ſome 
minutes at the bottom of the water ; and whatever 
fiſh paſs over during that time, are ſure to be 
taken: for the eyes of fiſh not being adapted for 
looking downward, the Otter attacks them una- 


neck with black and white. The beak is ſhort and 

| black; and there is a fine red granulated membrane 
over the eyes. The tail is principally black, but 
yariegated with brown and white; and the legs and 


- 


| wares from below; and ſeizing them at once by 
| the belly, drags them on ſhore, where it often 
| leaves * W · in * ap 1 — . | 
uit, Or hours together . other .meth 
pe practiſed in lakes and ponds, where 
there is no current; and the fiſh there taken are of 
the ſmaller kind, for the larger never quit the 
| deep Water. 74 ; 
Alter this manner the Otter uſually lives dur- 

ing the ſummer ſeaſon, being furniſhed with 2 
ſupply much greater than ĩt's conſumption; killing 
the filh for it's amuſement; and infecting the 
edges of the lakes with quantities of dead 
ones. But, in winter, n the lakes are frozen, 
$00.98 rivers 1 — rapid 3 = Otter 
is often greatly di t want o vi- 

ſions, and compelled to ſbi on graſs, — 
rr bark of trees. 5 comes on 
feeds, on "terreſtrial animals, as rats, inſects, and 
even ſheep. Nature, however, has furniſhed it 
with the ry of continuing a conſiderable time 
without food; and though, during that ſeaſon, it 
is not rendered quite torpid, like the marmotte or 
the dormouſe, yet it generally keeps within it's re- 
treat, uſually the hollow of a bank excavated by 
the water: there it often forms a kind af F 
running for ſeveral yards along the edge of the 
water; ſo that, when attacked at one end, it flies 
to the other, and often evades the hunter by plung- 
ing into the ſtream at a conſiderable diftance 
from the place where it was 
Buffon informs us, that in France this animal 
couples in winter, and brings forth in the begin- 
| ning of ſpring. But it is certainly different in 

this kingdom, where it's young are never found 
till the latter end of ſummer: we are there- 
fore more inclined to credit the account of Mr. 
Lots, of the Academy of Stockholm, who aſſures 
us, that it couples about the middle of fummer, 
and, at the expiration of nine weeks, uſually brings 
forth three or four young. | 

In the rivers and lakes frequented by the Ot- 
ter, the bottom is arp ſtony and uneven, 
with many trunks of trees and long roots ſtretch- 
ing underneath the water; the ſhore alſo is hol- 
| low, and ſcooped inwards by the waves. Theſe 

are the ſituations in which the animal delights to 
| fix it's abode; and there are but few ſtones that 
do not bear ſome veſtiges of it's proximity, as on 
them it's excrements are always voided. By theſe 
marks it's -lurking-places are chiefly known, as 
Well as by the numbers of dead fiſn diſperſed along 

the banks of the water. | | 

It is no eaſy taſk-to catch the old Otters alive, 
as they are extremely ſtrong; and but few dogs 
will dare to encounter them, as they bite with 
great fierceneſs, and never quit their hold. The 
beſt way 1s to diſpatch them by fire-arms, as they 
never can be thoroughly tamed ; and, if kept for 
the purpoſes of fiſhing, they embrace every oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping, But the young ones may be 
more eaſily caught, and trained up to very bene- 
ficial purpoſes, | 

Otters generally bring forth their young under 
hollow banks, on a bed of ruſhes, flags, or ſuch 
weeds as the place affords in greateſt quantities, 
They are always found at the edge of the water; 
and, when under the protection of the dam, ſhe 
teaches them inſtantly to plunge into the deep, 
and eſcape from their I e among the ruſhes 
or weeds that fringe the ſtream. At ſuch times 


therefore 
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therefore - they are caught with difficulty; for, 
though ever ſoyoung; they ſwim with rapidity, 
and in ſuch a manner that no part of them is ſeen 
above water except the tip of the noſe. It is only 
in the abſence of the parent Otter that they can 


be eaſily taken; and, in ſome places, dogs are 


trained purpoſely for diſcovering their retreats. 
Whenever the dog comes to the place, he ſoon 


diſcovers by his barking that Otters are there; 


and, if the old one be in company, ſhe inſtantly 


plunges into the water, and is followed by all her 
offspring: but, if the dam be abſent, the young 
ones continue as'it were panic-ſtruck; and unable 
to venture forth without her guidance and pro- 


tection. In this caſe they are eaſily ſecured by 


the hunters, who _ them home alive, and care- 
fully feed them with ſmall fiſh and water. In = 
portion, however, as they gather ſtrength, milk is 
mixed with their food; the quantity of fiſh is re- 
trenched, and that of vegetables increaſed; till at 
length they are wholly 
fectly agrees with their conſtitution. 
of training them up to hunt for fiſh 
only aſſiduity, but patience: however, 
vity and uſe, when perfectly inſtructed, amply 
compenſate for the trouble of teaching them; and 
haps no other animal is more ſerviceable to 


The mode 


ires not 
ir acti- 


it's maſter, The uſual way is, firſt to learn them 


to fetch and carry, after the manner of dogs; but, 
as they are not naturally poſſeſſed of the ſame do- 
cility, ſo more art and experience are requiſite to 
teach them. They are generally accuſtomed to 
take a leathern truſs ſtuffed with wool, of the 
ſhape of a fiſh, in their mouths; to drop it at the 
word of command ; to run after it when thrown 
forwards; and then to bring it to their maſters. 


From this they proceed to real fiſh, which are 


thrown dead-into the water, and the Otters are 
taught to fetch them from thence. From dead they 
proceed to live fiſh; till at laſt the animals are 
perfectly inſtructed in the whole art of fiſhing. 
An Otter, thus qualified, is reckoned very valua- 
ble; as it will catch fiſh not only ſufficient to ſu- 
ſtain itſelf, but a whole family. . 
This creature inhabits all parts of Europe; the 

north and north-eaſt of Aſia; and abounds in North 
America, particularly in Canada. | 
© - OrTTzx, LessER; the Muſtela Lutreola of Lin- 
næus. This animal is about three times as ſmall 
as the common Otter, though. reſembling it in 
ſhape. - It has roundiſh ears; a white chin; and a 
hoary head, though the hair of ſome is tawny. 
The body is tawny and duſky, the ſhort hair be- 
ing yellowiſh, and the long hair black; the tail is 
alſo duſky, and terminates 1n a point; and the feet 
are broad, webbed, and covered with hair. 
This ſpecies, which is a native of Poland, and 
the north of Europe, lives on fiſh, frogs, and wa- 
ter- inſects; and it's fur is highly eſteemed, being 
next in beauty to that of the ſable. 

According to Lawſon, this creature, which is 
the ſame as the American minx, is a great enemy 
to tortoiſes, ſcraping their eggs out of the ſands, 
and devouring them. It alſo cats freſh-water muſ- 
cles, the ſhells of which are found in great abun- 
dance at the mouth of it's hole, high up in the 


rivers, on the margins of which it lives. When 


domeſticated, it is a great deſtroyer of rats and 
mice; but it's ſmell is very diſagreeable. | 

OTTER, BRAZILIAN; the Lutra Brazilienſis of 
Ray. This animal has a round head, like that of 
a cat; feline teeth; ſmall, round, black eyes; 


on bread, which per- 


1 


| 


large whiſkers; «nd round cars. The feet are 


the nets and weels of what are incloſ 


noſe to the inſertion of the tail; an 
which is flat and ſharp-pointed, is about two in- 


crative that could poſſibly be undertaken. 
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formed like thoſe of a monkey with five toes; the 


claws are ſharp; and the tail, which is flat and 


naked, reaches no lower than the feet. The hair 
is ſoft, ſhort, and entirely black, except on the 
head, where it is duſky ; and on the throat, where 
it is yellow. It to the ſize of a common 
dog; and weighs about forty or pounds. Ir 
is a native of Brazil, Guiana, and the borders of 
the Oroonoko, ' Marcgrave ſays, that it is an am- 
phibious animal; that it lives on fiſh and cruſta- 
ceous animals; and is very dextrous in plundering 
in them. 
It's fleſh is eſteemed delicate food; being abſo- 
lutely free from any fiſhy taſte, notwithſtanding 


it's food. 


Orrra, Carin; the Petite Loutre D'Eau 


Douce de Cayenne of Buffon. This ſpecies is 
only ſeven inches long from the tip of the noſe to 
the extremity of the body. The tail, like that of 
the water rat, is deſtitute of hair; it's length is 
about fix inches; the tip is white; and the reſt is 
brown, covered throughout with a rough granu- 


lated ſkin like ſhagreen, The whiſkers, and the 


long hairs under the eyes, are about an inch long. 
All the under-part of the belly and the head are 
marked with large browniſh black ſpots; and the 
intervals are of a yellowiſh grey colour: the black 
out correfpond on each fide of the body; and 
there is a white ſpot above each eye. The ears 
are large; the feet are ſhort; the fore ones have five 


unconnected toes; and the hind ones the ſame 


number connected with membranes 

OrTTzR, Sza; the Muſtela Lutris of Linnæus. 
The upper jaw of this animal is longer and broader 
than the lower; it has a black noſe, and long 
white whiſkers; the ears are fmall, erect, and co- 
nic; in each jaw there are four cutting-teeth; and 
the grinders are broad, and adapted for breaking 
cruſtaceous animals and ſhell-fiſh. The hair is 
thick,) long, black, and gloſſy; beneath which 
there is a ſoft down. The legs are thick and 
ſhort; and the toes are covered with hair, and 
united by a web. The hind feet reſemble thoſe 
of a ſeal, and have a membrane ſkirting the out- 
ſide of the exterior toe, like that of a gooſe. The 
body is about four feet two inches long from the 


the rail, 


ches. One of theſe animals ſometimes weighs 
from ſeventy to eighty pounds. 
Sea-Otters are very numerous on the coaſts of 


Kamtſchatka; and in thoſe iſlands and parts of 


America oppoſite to it, which were originally 


diſcovered by the Ruſſians: they are alſo found in 
the Brazilian rivers, and in that of Oroonoko. 


"They are extremely inoffenſive; and ſo remarka- 


bly affectionate to their young, that they will fre- 
quently pine to death for the loſs of them on the 
very ſpot where they have been deprived of them. 
Before their young are capable of ſwimming, the 


old Otters carry them in their paws, lying in the 


water on their backs. They are very ſportive; 
and chiefly inhabit thoſe ſhallows where plenty of 
ſea-weeds are to be found. They feed on lobfters 
and other fiſh; breed once a year; and bring 
dee one at a time, which they depoſit on the 

ore. 

The ſkins of theſe animals are exceedingly va- 
luable; and, according to the late Captain King, 
a trade of this kind would be one of the moſt lu- 
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| fone ichihvalogilts to a large ſpec 
_ marinus, or fea-dragon 


appear in the common kind, it is furniſhed Wich 
ros of large black ſpots. See Wrpven. | 


and inſets. * 


has rather ſtripes than ſpots 
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nente food; and <qual, if not ſuperior, to that of 


appellation given by 
ies of the draco 


* 


OrrER PKR. An 


; called in Eagliſm the 
| weever, It is fomewhat larger than the common 


mY weever; beautifully diverſified with various o- 


lours; and; intent of the yellow fide-lines which 


rs. The claſfical name of the common 


| horh-owl, of the ſmaller kind, differing in many 


reſpects from the horn, or eagle-owT. It is 
uſually found in Italy, but has fometimes been 


tin England; and inhabits moun- | | 
caught in England; an gererally R from other countries; and even theſe loſe both 


taindus enst ions | | 
_- OVIFAROUS. | A term expreſſive of ſuch 
animals as produce their young from eggs, as birds 


_  Oviparous animals m 
ceive eggs, Which they after: fort 
from which, by the incubation of the parent, or 


living creatures are at length produced ; and theſe, 
after they have ſpent the moiſture or humour with 
which they were ſurrounded, and are arrived at a 


ſufficient bulk, firmneſs, and ſtrength, break their 

ſhells, und come forth. © | 1 
The Oviparous kinds of animals are oppoſed 

ro the viviparous, of ſuch as produce their young 


us and viviparous creatures, particularly in 


te inſet world, ſeems to be leſs determinate than 
is generally ſuppoſed: it is evident that ſome flies, 


which are naturally Oviparous, if reſtrained from 
the proper nidus for their eggs, will retain them 
ſo long 
that they will hatch into worms in che body of the 
parent, and afterwards be produced alive, after the 


manner of the young of viviparous animals. And | 


Bartholine, in his Medical rvations, gives an - 
account of a hen, which, inſtead of eggs, brought 
ternatural effort coſt her her life, | 
OvVIS. Sce Sizpp. . 
OUNCE.” An animal of the feline kind, fre- 
qa confounded with the panther. It is con- 
iderably ſmaller than that creature, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding three” feet and a half in length; but it's 
hair is longer than that of the panther; and it's 
tail is ſtill more fo in p E 
The Ounce inclines ſomewhat to a cream-co- 
lour, but is rather whiter on the belly than towards 


the back; and the hair on the belly is alſo much 


longer than on the back. It's ſpots are diſpoſed 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the panther, except that ir 
on the haunches. The 
2 is ſtrongly made; and the legs and back are 


This animal is a native of Barbary, Perſia, and 
China. All authors agree, that it is eaſily tamed; 
and that it is trained to hunting in Perſia, and ſe- 

veral other provinces of Aſia. Some Ounces are 


ſo very ſmall, that a horſeman frequently carries, | 


them on the crupper behind him: and, according 


to Tavernier, they are ſo gentle, as to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be han led and earxſſed. „ 
Vor. 18 — F 22 
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covered by Captain Cock, Sea-Otters are ama- 
_ zingly numerous; and their firs may be purchaſed 

of the natives for the moſt trifling Moy) de 
. The feftfofihe young Orter is reckoned very de- 
: 


| 


ions. | 


— 


r 


I be ſpecies of the Ounct 


| Beſides, the 
be defined ſuch a5 con- them in preference to all other animals. In Eu- 
have no enemies hut the 
| wolf; but, in countries filled with tigers, lions 
ſome other principle of warmth and fermentation, || 


erwards bring forth, and 


ond the due time for their excluſion, | 


forth no leſs than five liye chickens; but this pre- | 


| of the ancient n 
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te Father, 15 which this animat is allied, 


ſeems to be of. » more fierce and untractable 


nature. Manleihd may be ſuid rather to ſubdue 


than tate him: He never entirely loſes his fero- 
cious diſpoſition; and, when deſti 


for the chace, 
great attention is neceſſary. in training Him, and 


of which is ever 


es at thfee or four bounds; 


, Or even a hve animal, as a lamb or a kid. 
numerous and more diffuſed than that of the pan-- 


| of Aſia; becauſe dogs are there very ſcarce, few 
being found except ſuch as are tranſported thither 


their voice and their inſtinct in a very ſhort time. 
| panther, the Ounce, and the leopard, 
have ſuch an antipathy to dogs, that they attack 


rope, our hunting- 
| ions, 
8 leopards; and Ounces, which are all 
- ſtronger as well as more flerce than the wolf, it i3 
impoſſible to preſerve dogs. However, the ſcent 
- the Ounce is much 
18 


e able to overtake them in a continued chace; 


| but hunts them ſolely by the eye, and makes only 
"| = few ſprings at his prey. He is fo very nimble, 
alive; "However, the diſtinction between Ovi- 


as eaſily to clear a ditch, or a wall many feet high; 
and often climbs trees, in order to watch 
animals, from which he ſuddenly darts upon them, 
This mode of ſeizing prey is common to the pan- 
ther, the leopard, and the Ounce. © _ 
Suomen is Ad un appellation given to the lynx, 
or lupus cervarius, a very fierte beaſt of 4 
Ovnce, BRAZILIAN. See Ocelot, and Car- 


Torx. 


- ſome other naturaliſts, have called the humming- 
bird, or guainumbi. „ e £3, Sr 
- OUTIN. An appellation given by ſome ich- 


3K 8 to the oxyrynchins of authors. 
0 


M FPOL TPI. A name by which ſome 
raliſts expreſſe papyra- 
d nautilus. The fimilitude 


ceous; or thin-ſh 


gave occaſion to the ſuppoſition, that this crea- 


ture was the ſame animal, not yet excluded from 


| the egg. The ſhell of this ſpecies being ve! 
; hin; and appearing like that of an egg, LY 


gave ad- 
"ditional countenance to this error in ages 


OVUM ROM PHII. Ati” appellation given 
to a ſpecies of oblong porcelain ſhell. See 


.  OUZEL, ox BROOK OUZEL.. An Eng- 
liſn - appellation for the fallus aquaticus, more 
uſually called the water- rail. N 
.  Ovzzt, Rino; the Turdus Tofquatus of Lin- 
neus. This bird inhabits mountainous ſitua- 
tions, where companies of five or fix generally aſ- 
ſociate together. It is ſomewhat larger than the 
.blackbird. In ſome, the bill is wholly black; 


in others; the upper half is yellow; and there are 
N .. Fs + 


s when 
- ſcience was leſs diffuſed than at preſent, 


PorcEeLAiN SHELL. 


* * 
i PR A ; 


greater in condutting and Exercifirgg him. 
| He is led in 2 cart; ſhut up in a cage; the door 
whe game preſents itſelf: 
he chen ſprings rowards the ariimial, which he ge- 
| 8 ſxixes and | 
but, if he miſſes his aim; he becomes furious, and 
ſomerimes atracks his. owner; who commonly ap- 


| — 1 his rage by preſenting him with pieces of 
pear td be morr 


- ther. It is uſed for hunting in the warm climates 


acute than that of the 
he neither follows animals by their feet, not 


OURISSIA. A name by which Cluſius, «nd 


between the body and arms of the fiſh which in- 
| habits this ſhell, and thoſe of the hy rl pg | 
I 
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| | are cavered with brifth-feathers, the 


_ "ad in Wales. Thets that breeds 
mentioned places hever paigiate- | * 
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Ittin 


is 5 the be of 
more. The bill is black. at the 
28 buy . 
head is adorned Wich a beautiful creſt, han 
backwards; 8 creſt, neck, ings, and. 


+ 
J retina, is excluded; Ie: _ 


| by 


are black, d wight 2 1 blue, wh, 
15 of - of win a role or carnation .co- 
Jong wines ok 3 
e . co | 
G 1 blk 1 5 in * and Sy- 
ut Ale ta appella | 
tion of the locuſt-t ird. | 15 


OQuzzi, Brazilian, of Bellooins. This bird 
dä ora d red colour all over che body, except 
the tail, Which is black. It.is. one of che meſt | of 
elegant of the feathered creation, the red colour 
being extremely vivid. The tail is long; the feet . 


E black; and the bill is ſhort, like that" | 
parroW. 


Oui, 1 This bird reſembles the jack. | 
daw in ſhape nud ze. The breaſt is red; and | 
the upper part of the body entirely black, EXCEPT 

chat the feathers near, the rump are edged: with 

The bill is like that of the 


* It a ey | 
r 


A dif 


diſtipguiſh 
characters of which ace; e . 
.round; che bill is ſtng and. hooked 5:the wat woftrils 
and 
are Jarge;. and the tongue ig een 
S 
o may 
nocturnal robbers, who, unfit] foe their 


| Prey by day, take advantage of the houts & 
hr ee bs 


pears.to:-bebroken ; 


an, 


for more 
Viſion in he d d in the light. This, 


in che eyes of and which 
5 e cats, are forined 
i 


18% in.an Ade excluſion of light, 
ick- . whey oyerT 
l 

crafty * 


out too much DEE ade 3 
it 
JE contraction and , l. 


In cheſe birds, the — is e 
TO LP 


N on the rage fab 


es in the more faint rays of 
reby enabled to diſcern i 15 phy, — 


with more facility in the dark. Beſides this, 


of refleting the rays of light, 


of theſe birds in thoſe gloomy retrears which they 


4] are invariably known to frequent. 


But thoygh birds of the 
by tos refulgent a 
haye imagined, ſee :beſt in the darkeſt nights. 
Their viſion is cleareſt in the duſk of the even- 

ing, or at the dawning of the morning, 


2 


little light. They then quit their abodes, 
— order to hunt 1 and their labours 
nerally ſuccesful. Almoſt all other birds 
= either: 
pore the.moſt un become the 
theſe rapacious animals. However, t 

nights wherein the moon ſhiges are che ſeaſons of 
their: moſt ſucceſsful plunder; for," when it is 
daga . ney are leſs qualified for ſeeing and 

prey. Except, therefore; by mon- 


they come abro about the duſk of the evening, 
they return before it is totally dark; and then 
ſtart by twilight the next morning, in order to 
47 5 their game, and to return in like manner 


White. ben ö 
and the tgil alſo is of a ſimilar ſha 1 
e Fee "Aldrovandus, 


|; Oe: 7 


the. 1 A _ with it's 
BY EY But 
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12 Ae of birds of the ha 4 
0 e abe Linnzan ſyſtem: the . | 


nature are in the leaſt ex- 
- Thvs, in the lain o 


_ 


chere is an irradiation on the back of the eye; and 
the very iris itſelf is ſo endowed with the faculty | 
as dh alli rhe viſion 


2 Might, rhey*do not, as" ame 


when 4 
Wn not-incormmoded either by too * cM 


aſleep, or preparing for their re- : 


14 om .the hours of their chace: If : 
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i; mo 


in the nip 
ing ei y dazuled by Gay, is nor 


their ene- 
Non white, 
— eie ſuch"exquifite acuteneſs 


45 in the dark, that Lough wy barnifite been” 2 2 


long he beige by he, le 


brown Owl-are 1 
Dan ien leuvesir's retreat till midnight, 

peer anoſt total obſcurity either to 
the ofho evening of — en. 


— theſe birds ee incapable of 
light of days ur at leaſt e 1 25 Ash 


avoiding danger, they n 1 * N 
| n—_— adapted to gloomy - 
The cavern of a rock, the AL of 
: « bollow ras th furcements of» ruinous and 


retreats 


caſtle, or ſome obſcure hole in 'a 
| fare hovel, are the favourite retreats of theſe 


may be conſidered as either 5 
lot Hy > Oey or been thrown by ſome accident 
into the Hans of their enemie. 

At the of evening, the Owl ſallies 
forth, ſkimming rapidly up an down the hed 
The Barn-Owi, indeed, as it lives chiefly on 
mice, is contented to be more ſtationary; and ac- 
cotdingly places itſelf either in ſome ſhock of 
corn, or on the ridge of an old houſe, and watches 

in the dark with great vigilance and 
veranee. - 


Nor are theſe birds Gent during the nocturnal | 


hug they all utter a hideous kind of note 
which being” frequently heard in the ſilence 
midnight, breaks the general pauſe with a horrid 
variation; This cry is different in all; bur in 
every {| it is both alarming and difagree- 
able. ather Kircher, who has ſet the voices of 
birds to muſic; has 7 all the tones of the Owl 
note, which compoſes a moſt tremendous fort of 
melody. Indeed; the p Ice 
unite. with their ſenſations to make the 


cry of the 


Screech-Owt's voice tas always' been conſidered 
as a preſage of ſome direful calamity; | * 

While in purſuit of their prey, ahi ji e of cheſs 
birds is ſeldorivhearg; that important buſineſs is 


ge e 


means 


mals they wiſt» to ſurpriſe of · their danger. When 
their labours have proved Recent they ſoon 
return to their Tolitudes, or to their young, if it 
be in that ſeaſon. When they find but little 
game, they continue on the watch ſtill longer; 
and ſometimes hearkening to the voice of appe- 
tite rather than prudence, they purfue fo long, 
that broadiday breaks in upon them, and leaves 
them dazzled, bewildered, and at a'diftance from 
their retreats, Thus firvared, they are obliged 


in their exctirfions but the 


g the 


'of mankind 


Owl diſguſting; for; among the vulgar, the 
1 
| Owl, to render his fi 
| tfim he ſails ſlowly alo ong, after his uſual manner. 


intention to forewarn thoſe little ani- 1 


©" 


i ſprcienafaubonodurndl birds: Fre öf them ſee 
_ by night deter than others ; and forte ure fo little | 


5 ETD pes delights co to 


with much 

| — euch ot e ünimals 

beit les the — r proceeds the earlier 
in cheating in purſuit of it's prey, | The'great - 

bene e the foremoſt"in quitting its re- 
treat, and e wvodsand thickers very | 
den e thevevening; che huttied * Owl and the 
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| continues to hover, 
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10 ung "IM 5 the firſt tree or vtec that 6 pre 
ſents iſe, Whefe they conceal themſelves til the 

| reviirntngdarktnels once more Tupplies them with 
a moe diffih&"view'6f the country. "Bur It fre- 
quently 5 175 thar, with all their precaution to 
-conceat themſelves when this ſurpfiſed by day- 
Tight, they are diſcbvered by other 2 7 from 
Mom they are {fe to receive no mercy: the 
Blackbird, the rhruſh, che Jay, 2 ning, and 
'the red-breaſt; all farrourd the apleſs wanderer; 
on whom they employ all their lit e Arts of inſult 
and abuſe. he Imalleſt and molbepnremptible = 
of che Owl's enemies ure then the foremoſt to 
injure and torment him: they taunt him with 
their cries, flap hith with e and affect to 
Appear courageous, ih pro n as they are uns 
der little or no ap RAB 9 of ant, The 
wretched bird of vide, neither knowing whom 5 
to attack; or where to fy, patientl ffs all rhe 
indignities offered to him: aftoriiſhed and dizzy, 
he anſwers their inſults by aukward and ridiculous 


| ann dis head about, and folling his 


an air of ſtupidity. | 
The appearance of an Out by day is ufficient ; 
ve into a kind of uproar; for 
che averſion. which all fmall birds have to this 
animal, or the conſciouſneſs of their own ſecurity, 
induces them to purſue him unceafingly ;. while, 
by their mutual cries, they encourage each other 
to the encounter. However, it ſometimes hap- 
Pens that the little birds continue their inſults 
with the ſame improdent zeal with which che Owl 
himſel has purſued” his depredations: they hunt 
Bim til che evening returns, which reſtoring his 
faculties" of ſight, gives him an opportunity of 
making his Pa pay dear for their port. 

Nor are the reſpectable gentlemen termed bird- 
catchers. unconcerned ſpectators of theſe petty 
contentions. Having learnt the art of counterfeit- 
ing the cry of the Owl, and previouſly limed the 
branches of a hed , they conceal themſelves, and 
then give the call; on Which all the little 1 2 
within hearing Sock 10 the place, ecpecting 4 8 5 
meet with their 7951 an tagoniſt ; but, inſtead | 
finding him, th late ke themſelves'en- 
tan 100 in the age This bo 5 muſt be put in 
= ice an hour before nigh 1 if theſe g le 

n would wiſh to be ſucceſsful ; for, if it 15 de- 
ferred later, thoſs birds, which but f few minutes 
before thronged'to inſult the Owl, will then fly 
from him with no ſmall degree of terror. 

To fee one ſtupid bitd made in ſore meaſure a 
97 of decoy to deceive another, is perhaps not 
wholly devoid, of entertainment, The 
horned Owl is ſometimes made uſe of in order to 
allure the kite, when falconers would catch him. 
57 the R of training large hawks. On this 

o athx the tail of a fox to the great 
Ire extraordinary in W ich 


The kite, either curious to obſerve this odd Kind 
of animal, or perhaps inquiſitive t to know whether 


it may not be proper for food, flies after, and 155 | 
C 


ches 1t nearer and nearer, In this manner 


and ſometimes to deſcend, 
till the falconer Tends a ftrong-winged hawk after 


him, who ſeizes him for the purpoſe of training 


his young ones at home. 

Though Owls may certainly be deemed diſa- 
greeable, and ſometimes pernicious birds, the 
Barn-Owl; by it's activity in deſtroying mice, ſuf- 
ficiently compenſaues f for the faults of che os 

tribe 


* . 


5 EY & fig 
4 _ viceable than 


n Be antiquity. K 

he! 846 PO: om jaw, (5 95 
eee 

|  poledrobethe dard 


* This tpee 
| F of» Wi yeloy oglour chan 


# . r& in the north of England, and in Scotland, in- 
deſerted 


nds ineg it to be, like ti 
E 
8. 3 1 OR Hoatz ; .the Strix 


_— 
- 
- N 


| Ree): black, brown, cinereous, 


and 


| ai wings, and tail, lee 
1 b The horns 22 1 
' of fix hull rack; which riſe about an inch | 


of .a dull yellow colour, rharked with flender- 
The back and coverts of the wi 
| tips of the exterior ones; the. tail is marked with 


_ claws. 
| rock, the hollow of tree, or the turret of ſome 


* le. the bird itſelf. The young 


aſſiduous in ſup ppl 
Ws This kind © pr of 
north of England, in Cheſhire, and in Wales, It 


| ſeems to vary in it's colours in different indivi- 
duals; and the great Horned Owl of Edwards is 


1 eo not exactly W with the above PEE. 
tion. 


ows 


On N 


ts inimical to 9 induſtry, he 
"reckoned one of the jutors of png 
The Owl; or bird of night, 82 e 
Niere, ad che ſymbol of Vigi n * 
I : . during 
oned a bird * 


aA 
Peachy 


: LE | 
us, that Aſc us 
a bird which was 5 


> tak. and Ov 


1 ron. | 


' of misfortune. + - 
Eier; the Strix he of Linne. | 
des is almoſt equal in ſize to an e 


Owr, 


and hole body are finely varied with lines, f 


nous; the v 


are long; and the tail is 
marked wich 


ulky bars. 


, much hooked, and duft, 
his bird, which has ſornetimes been 8 
habits inacceſſible rocks and ſituations; 
preys on. hares and featheted game. 
ancients held it in the 


Otus of Linnaus. This bird, at firſt view, 


as large as the cagle; 1 
erved, is found to be much ſmaller. 


variegated with yallow and black, and ae it 


1 


— 


The“ 
reateſt abhorrence; and 
Screech-Owl, the meſ- 4 


ö 


can.cre& or depreſs at pleaſure; the eyes, which 
are large and tranſparent, are with an 
orange-coloured Iris; the cars are large and deep: 
and the bill is black; The breaſt and belly are 


brawn ſtrokes pointing downwards; - and che 
thighs are of the ſame colour, but without ſpots. © 
1 with 


broad bar 


brown and yellow; the 
1 frm colour, with a broad 


of red near the 


duſky and reddiſh bars, but appears aſh-coloured 
underneath ; and e down to the 


This ſpecies uſually breeds' * the cavern of a 


ruinous caſtle, It's neſt, which is almoſt three 
feet in diameter, ig.compoled of fticks bound to- 


| eres by the fibrous roots of trees, and lined with 
Ec 


, Which are 
Jo ſomewhat 
are ex- 
tremely voracious; and the parent is particularly 

ng their wants. . 
is ſometimes found in the 


It commonly lays three 
 a3-thoſe of a hen, and in co 


aves 


certainly of the ſame ſpecies, though: the colours 


Ovi or Abad” This 8 5 be rather a 


* 


— 


colour, with a few long 
pointing downwards; and the thighs, legs, and 


| variety of the * or horned Oui, 8 a | 
* 4 | 0g 


that of a 
-feathers are of : | 


much! 
horns. 


whi 


0 vir þ 5 on the lower part of 
8 e er mt an; iy. Pre 


_ informs us, thar.che bird from Ghich - 
* 3 is er ue andthe f. from 
thens;z in was Yes property 
of the late Dr. For - 
 Owr, SyoxrT-EartD. "The hams of this ſ 
cies-are ſmall, conſiſting onl of a ſingle * 
each, which the bird can N at plea- 

z and, in a dead ſpecimen, e 
perceptible. This Owl, which inhabits moun- 
' tainous and woody ſituations, far retired from-the 
abodes of men, feldom makes it's a in 
theſe ki . The head is i ing 
wk; the bill is duſky; the ele of 
feathers which immediately ſurrounds the eyes is 
black; but the 4 circle is white, terminated 
with tawny. umage on 2 bead, back, 
and coverts vs the — . With a 
dull yellow; the Sy nu wp are of the ſame 
narrow Aireaks of brown 


toes, ate covered with yellow - feathers. The 
quill-feathers are duſky, barred with Ted; the tail 
is of a deep brown hue, embelliſhed with a yellow 
circle on each fide of the r 
and it's tips are white. 

This Ow! never builds a neſt on it's own. ac- 
count; but is ſatisfied with the forſaken * 1 
ſome other hird. It lays four or five 

when firſt produced, are en coy. an — 
. * change their colour in about a fortnight. 
There is another variety of the Horn-Ow!l, not 
than a thruſh, with remarkably ſhort 
18 t is a native of che continent of E. 
but has never been diſcovered in theſe iſlands. 
Ot, Warts; the Strix Flammea of Linnæus. 
This bird is almoſt domeſtic, inhabiting, duri 
the greateſt part of the year, barns, hay-lofts, 
other Mules; and is extremely uſeful in clear» 
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GREAT . WHITE OWL. 
8. SHORT - EARED OWL. 
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Banging eng the in quieſt of | 
N Nhich it returns to it's, uſual: | 
| t the. ſeaſon of, We it takes up. | 
by 


ace inxh 


for. the W 


circle * ' * ſurrounds. the eyes; 


| = E , the. coxterts, and 


of the. wings, arc of a fine 

d grey, and as many. 

Te Tos xk ef the ſhafts, The ente · 
he.quill * are yellom; the in- 
white, wich four, black ſpots on each 

he” lowet fide. of the body is entirely. 
75 ide, . The interiqr-.lides of the feathers of the. tail 
arg alſq white, the enterion being marked with ſome 
obſcure duſky:bars;. the, legs are feathered as far 
as the; feet z and: the feet are covered with ſhort 
N Nr bird. is about 
fourteen, inches; hen of the wings 


Tg ene of Ol, ſeldom: hoors, but ſuores 


and hiſſes ig manner; and, while it 
2 r ae bike Ir's 
mice; * . 
SS the melt for a grea rr 
long 8 they can fly, 
vermin will ſearochy ſup- 
Is are —— DALY of mari, very EVE 


aan Gy The White Owl 
in partichlar, as Buffon aſſerts, cannot be recon- 
ciled to captivity; hut ie probably means, when 
it is M. He: adds, that they will live ten or 


bart days in the aviary where they are ſhut up; 
ut t 


they refuſe, all, kinds of and 
through hunger. By day the hdl 

3 on ugh floor; but 3 

mount on the higheſt perch, where they 1 


ſantly make a noſe like a man ſnoring; with his | 


mouth pen. This ſeems, ſays Buffon, deſigned 


28 a call for their old companions without: and, 


in fact, I have obſerved ſeveral others attend at 
the call, and perch on the roof of the aviary, . 
nein. and 

permitted themſelves to be encloſed in a net.” 

Owr, Bxoww ; the Strix Ulula of Linnæus. 
The head, wings, and back, of this birdp are of a 
deep brawn colour, elegantly ſpotted with black; 
the comers of the wings and the fer ulars are 
adorned with white ſpots; the exterior edges of 
the four firſtquill-feathers are ſerrated; the breaft is 

a very pale-aſh-colour, mixed with duſky, and 
marked wich oblong jagged ſpots; and the circle 
round the face.is — 5 ſpotted with brown. 

This ſpecies inhabits the woods, where it re- 
mains the whole day; but at night it approaches 
the abodes of men, and becomes extremely cla- 
morous. It frequently enters pigeon-houſes, 
where it makes great havock. It Troy in hollow 
trees, or xuĩnous buildings ; ; and. lays four white 
eggs, of an elliptic form. 

Ow., Tawsy, os Ivy Owi; the Strix Stri- 
dula of Linnzus, . Thais us the ies commonly 
called the Screech- Owl, to ſuperſtition has 
aſcribed a power N ng death by it's cries, 
The ancients likewiſe believed that it Fucked the 
blood of young children: a fact by no means in- 
credible; for x aſſelquiſt deleribes a kind of Sy- 
tian Owl, which frequently entered houſes in the 
Wa M. deſtroyed 3 infants. while aſleep. 


ciently very large, a 
he 3 a. 


| 


| lars there are ſeveral large white ſpots the 
; verts of the tail are tawny; without; any 11 
and the tail itſelf is barred; and 


| ſtrokes. pointing downwards; and 


flected forwards ; the 


The plumage which encircles the 


. wings are painted with * tranſverſe bars of 


. 


This ſpecies may 
wy | iy, 1 — 


is of apals Horn- col 


— — de 5 

f.the mouth 1 2 e 
ing. th 1 y w 

markably large and: protuberant, and/! dated very, ma 


near it's eats; and the apertures of Sean we 
and covered with. a membrane. T 


colour of the back, head, coverts, of the Teas 
and ſgapulars, is a fine tawny. “ 


elegantly, 
P, of various 


Þ names and pon. with duſky ſpo 
of the wings and the — 


on the coyerts 


With. pale 
red and black. The breaſt and belt are yellowiſh, 


mixed with, white, and marked with-narrow black. 
the legs are 
covered with feathets 800 to the toes. 
Ow, 2 the Strix Paſſerina of Linnæus. 
* el 9 ſcarcely" exceeds the thrufh 
ze, though the 'fulneſs of it's plumage gives 
a larger a e, It has a licht yellow ring 
— the eye; and the hill is of a green colour! 
e is white 
t. with black; the head is brown, ſpotted. with 
ite; the back and coverts of the wings are of 
olive brown hue, the latter beitg el 
white; and on the breaſt there is a mixture 
of brown and white. The belly is white — — 
with brown; and the tail is of the ſame col 
N back, each feather beiog barred with 
White. | 
This bird is ſeldom ſpen in England, be 
ſalians uf it to decoy final birds f e med | 


twi 

Cor, GAT Wurrr, or Hunson's Bay ; the 
Strix Nyctelea of Linnæus. This $ cies, Which 
was firſt deſcribed by Edwards, . latien " 
tude and beauty, may be conſidered. ant « the 
firſt of the genus. The bill; which is black, is 
booked like that of the bawk; and almoſt covered 
with ſtiff feathers planted round it's baſe, and re- 
yes ate encompaſſed with 
e head is ſmaller in pro- 


bright yellow irides; 


portion than is common to this kind, and of $ 
pure white * as is likewiſe the body, 


ther with, the and tail. The to [of He 
head is marke ns th ſmall dirty brown Bots, the 


upper part of the back is painted with tranſverſ 


| lines of duſky brown; the quills on the exterior 


webs are marked with duſky ſpots; the covert- 


- feathers within-ſide the wings are wholly white; 


the lower part of the back is deſtitute of ſpots; 
the legs and feet are covered with white feathers; 


| and the claws are long, ſtrong, and black. 1951 


This Owl continues in Hudſon's Bay dur) 
the whole ear; is ſaid to be a diurhal bird; 
feeds on white partridges. 

Owr, LIE Hawk. This is 8 
larger than the ſparrow- hawk; the bill is without 
angles, and of a bright reddiſh yellow colour; the 
ſpaces round the eyes are white, a little ſhaded . © 
with brown, and daſhed with ſmall longiſn duſky 
ſpots; and the outſides of theſe ſpaces towards the 
ears are encircled with black, beyond which again 
there 1s a ſmall n of white. The top of 
the head is of a very dark brown hve, finely 
ſpotted with white; the neck, and from thence to- 

middle of the back, is a dark brown; and'the 
wings. are of a-brown colour, the quills and co- 
vert-feathers being ſpotted on their exterior webs 
with, white. The feathers between the back and 


brown 


oc hed 
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proven and White; the rump/and covert-feathers 
of the tail ate dark brown, tranſverſely barred and 
"mixed with a liger brown; the tail, on the up 
” 5 ve per Bids, is darko brawl, and aſh-coloured beneath, 
__- tranſverſely barred Wien figur brown; and the 
 brealf, belly, thighs, and coverts under the tail, 
are white; barred acroſs with narrow brown lines 

in a regular manner. The feet and legs are en- 
tirely covered with fine ſoft feathers of che colour 
bol the belly; but the variegating lines are ſmaller; 
and the \claw#are_ ſharp; pointed, and of a dark 
This ſpeeies ig a native of Hudſon's Bay. It 
preys on white partridges, which are ve! 
rous in thoſe climates; and is ſaid to be ſo intrepid, 
that it will attend a fowler with his gun, and ſome- 
times carry off the prey he has ſhot. © It was firſt 
mentioned and figured by Edwards. 
Ot, BEAZILIAN ; the Cabure of Marcgrave. 
This Owl is about the ſize of a ſmall thruſh:; the 
bill and irides are yellow; the whole upper part 
of the head, back, and wings, are of a faint um- 
ber colour ſpotted | 
head and neck being ſmall, but large on the 
wings; and the breaſt and belly are white, varie- 
ted with faint brown ſpots. 
Tree, and covered with feathers; the claws are 
black; and the tail is broad, and of the colour 

of umber waved with White. 

Or, CzyLoxness. This curious ſpecies is 

two feet long; and weighs upwards of two pounds. 
and a half. The irides are yellow; the circles 
round the face are of a pale reddiſh brown colour 
ſtreaked wich black; the ears are ſhort, erect, and 
pointed; the back, and the coverts of the wings, 
- are a pale reddiſh brown, ſtreaked with black ; the 
breaſt and belly are white tinged with yellow, and 
- ſtreaked in a ſimilar manner with the back; the 
primaries and tail are barred with black, white, 
and pale red; and the legs are naked to the knees. 


called RA RIlla. filet clad, ie 
Ov, Cnunx; the Caprimulgus Europzus of 
Linnæus. This Owl is moderately large: the 
head is ſmaller in proportion to Pony than that 
of other birds of this kind ; the beak is black, and 
very ſhort; the mouth is extremely wide and the 
irides are hazel-coloured. - The plumage has a 
beautiful mixture of 'black, white, aſh-colour, 
and ferrugi , diſpoſed in lines, bars, and ſpots. 


large oval white ſpot near the end of t 

aQulll-feathers, and another on the exterior fea- 
rs of the tail; the plumage is alſo more ferru- 
inous. The legs are ſhort, ſcaly, and feathered 
low the knees; the middle is connected with 
thoſe on each ſide by a ſmall membrane as far as 
the firſt joint'; and the claw of the middle toe is 

thin, broad, and ſerrated. REES | 
- This bird is migratory in Britain. It appears 
about the latter end- of May; and diſappears in 
the northern counties about the end of Auguſt, 
but does not quit the ſouthern for a month after. 
It has obtained the appellation of the goat- ſucker 
from a vulgar opinion that it ſucks the teats of 
oats; an error handed down from the days of Ari- 
ſtotle. It's notes are very ſingular : the loudeſt 
. reſembles the noiſe of a large e Fey 
and the common is a ſharp ſqueak, which it of- 

ten repeats, and ſeems to be a note of love. 
OWL FISH on SEA-OWL. An appella- 


is 


fiſhy; called in Scotland the cock-paddle. 


nume 


with white, the ſpots on the 


—_— 


1 88 
r 


oO 
4 


* 
. 


head; and a ſeries of feathers thatſej be 
on the breaſt: but it's moſt remarkable character 
is it's beak, the upper chop of which is bent, and 
| hooked over like that of àn ]. and 
riſe to it's name. It is of yatious colours, as 
2 blue, A 
OX. In the common acceptation of his term, 
it denotes black cattle in — Whhong egard 
to ſex: in a more limited ſenſe, it Ggni 
trated bull. Theigenerie characters 
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| OWL PIGEON! A particular ff 


A ſpucies of pic 
pron called by Mobre Columba Bubo * 
t's body is ſmall and ſhort; it has a Mort round 


this gives 
or black j but is never pied. 


. 


- 


ofthe ox are; 


that the horns bend out laterally ; that there are 


* » 


This bird is a native of Ceylon, where it is | 


tion by which ſome expreſs the lumpus, or lump- 


The male is diſtinguiſhed from the female by a 
of he three fr ö 


The legs are 


onh 
| — frm what is conferred on them by the produc- 
tions of the earth. CC 


| ; and as the gad-fly is the moſt vexatious 
—_ gad-fly 


eight cutting-teeth'in' the lower: jaw, and none i 
the upper; and that the ſkin a the lower fide 


of the neck is pendulous. The ſpecific marks of 


the common bull and cow are, rounded horns, 
with a and ot e between their'baſis. UNS TH” 
| * Formerly thoOx conſtituted the whole riches of 


mankind ; and he is ſtill the baſis of the riches of 
nations which ſubſiſt and Rouriſh in proportion to 
the cultivation of their lands and the number of 
their cattle : for in theſe all real wealth conſiſts; 
every other kind, even gold and filyer, being 

fictitious repreſentations, and having no va- 


The Ox, though leſs generally uſed than for- 


merly for agricultural purpoſes, is nevertheleſs ſtill 
a very ſerviceable animal: he draws with amaz- 


ing ſteadineſs and. perſeverance; but is incapable 

of ſupporting an accelerated pace; and therefore 

his labours are in a 2 meaſure ſuperſeded by 
| „ oh £7 


_ thoſe of the horſe. 


OX-FLY: A 
from a worm „ the ſkin of the ox, 
from the egg of the. patent fl ſited there. 
The female of this fly makes 4 3 of ſmall 
inciſions in the backs of horned cattle; and in 
each of theſe ſits an egg, which is afterwards 
hatched by the warmth of the creature's body. As 
ſoon as hatched, the naſcent worm makes itſelf a 
wy convenient lodging, in every reſpect adapted 
to ſupply all it's exigencies; - 2 +405 
Ihe places where theſe inſects lurk are eaſily 
diſcovered by a ſurrounding tumour, within which, 
and under the ſkin of the animal, the worm is 


co kind, it has been generally ſuppoſed 

that this worm is produced from the egg of that 
fly. But this is an erroneous opinion: Valliſnieri, 
who ſeems to have been the firſt that underſtood 
the true ſtare of the caſe, 
ſatisfactory account of it. 4 | 
. Theſe worms, according to the above author, 
may be properly enough denominated the inhabi- 
tants of animal galls, ſince the tumours which con- 
tain them are truly analagous to the galls of the 


oak, and other firnilar vegetable excreſcences: in 


theſe tumours there is an aperture, which is not 
only beneficial to the animal as a breathing: place, 
but is alſo neceſſary to diſcharge the redundant 
matter formed in the tumour, which, if confined 
there, would occaſion a large abſceſs, and ſoon 


ſuffocate and deſtroy the animal. 


If theſe worms poſſeſſed the ſame qualities with 
the common fleſh-fly, and | were furniſhed with 
hooks to lacerate and pull the fleſh in pieces, the 
creature that had a number of theſe gnawing de- 
vourers preying on it's back at once, would feel 
itſelf in a moſt wretched ſtate: but this is by no 
means the caſe ; the inſects having no organs for 

| | tearing 


$2 cal. 


ſpecies of two-winged fly bred 


has given a very full and 


— 


Haende 3 wo 12 Ss * * 3 2 * | | 
tearing the fleſh, are ſatisfied with living; 
matter contained in the abſceſs, and give the ani- 


no reat degree of W a 
mal no g 55 ſuicient 0 dil. 


A moderate preſſure is always 
1 e they eaſil 
make 95 appearance by the hole of the excreſ- 
cenceß Which, though ſmall, is ſufficient for this 
purpole een as the worm. is crancipated, 
either hy acgident or in che courſe of nature, 
from it's habitation, it immediately drops on the 
ground, Where crawling about till it can find a 
place proper for repoſe, it takes up it's reſidence 
there, eee it's ſeveral transformations. 
When theſe animals have found places to reſt 
in for their changes, they loſe. all motion; and 
their fins become hard and black, forming a kind 
of ſhells, which ſerve to protect them ſrom thoſe 
numerous accidents to WI 71 ſuch minute crea- 
rures are continualiy expoſ et. 
The time ob te Fl egrels being arrived, it 
ppears indeed with two wings, bur ſo extremely 
ke the middling-ſized humble bee's, that it is-not 
ealily diſtinguiſhed from them: however, when 


cloſely examined, this fly appears to.haveamouth, ' 


without teeth or lips; ſhort antenne,., rounded 
at the extremities, and of a gloſſy hue; and reti- 


cular eyes of a deep cheſnut · colour. The female, 


in the under and hinder part of her body, has a 
cylindric tube, which ſhe can protrude at plea- 
fare; and with this inſtrument ſhe pierces the ſkin 
of the ahimal, in order to depoſit her egg. 

It may alſo be obſerved, t 


ſtags, and ſome 


| 


other animals, are ſubject to theſe worms in the 


ſame manner as oxen; and the ſeveral ſtates they 
undergo in the tumours of theſe animals, are exactly 
ſimilar to what have been already mentioned. 
GX YRYNCHUS. ' A fiſh of the truttaceous 
kind, called by ſome hautin and outin. It is fre- 
quently caught in the Engliſh and other ſeas; and 
often e with whitings, and expoſed to ſale 
along with them. In ſhape and figure, it reſembles 
the trout; but is ſomewhat flatter,” and covered 
Vith large white ſcales. af CAE 
OYSTER. A very large genus of ſhells, the 
characters of which are; ha el 

of a very coarſe external ſtructure, and dirty ap- 
pearance ; each ſhell being compoſed of a great 


number of laminæ irregularly cloſed down on each 


other. In ſome ſpecies, it is ſmooth; in others, 
ſtriated; tuberous, or prickly; uſually flat, but 
ſometimes globoſe, plicated, and wrinkled into 
finuſes; the lower ſhell being always the deepeſt; 
The incloſed animal is a tethys. 


Linnæus enumerates thirty-one ſpecies under 
this genus; which may be all arranged under the 


characters of ſuch as are plain and ſmooth, ſmooth 
but foliated on the ſurface, globoſe with ſpines, 


globoſe and jagged with high-raiſed Iaminæ, and 


oblong and umbonated. _ 
In many reſpects, the Oyſter differs little from 


the muſcle, except in the thickneſs. of it's ſhell, | 


muſcle, 1s formed wi ans of life and reſpira- 
tion; with inteſtines which are very voluminous, 
a liver, lungs, and heart. Like the muſcle, it is 
ſelf-impregnated ; and the ſhell, which the ani- 
mal ſoon acquires, ſerves it for it's future habita- 
tion. Like the muſcle, it opens it's ſhell to re- 
ceive the influx of water; and, like that animal, 


and it's greater wal The Oyſter, like the 


* 


is ſtrongly attached to it's ſhells both above and 


below. However, in many particulars it differs 


t the ſhell is bivalve, | muſcle, by threads; chopgh theſe are only ſeen to 


not, as in the muſcle, 


from the muſcle. In the firſt place, it's ſhells are | 


* 
— 


from the attacks. of the ſmall reptiles at the bot- 


rity. F Am 
there is a ſmall red worm, often found on 


WY * | 


aer 15 Doe cine gi zen or 
| not equaly, the,one being! cupped, the other flar: 


and 0n.the-cupped ſhell it is always ſeen to reſt; 
ot if de een the flat ſide, it would ſoon be 
drained. of it's. incloſed-fluid: It. differs alſo. in 
the-thickneſs; of it's ſhells, which are ſo ſtrongly 
lined and defended,” that no anjmal will attem 
to pierce them, But though the Oyſter is ſecure 
tom, yet it ofte ſerves as an * to which the 
are attached. Pope - worms, and other ſmall ani- 
mals, affix themſelves to the Oyſter's wg and 
in this manner continue to live in perfect ſecu- 
the number of . 2 


ſhell; which ſome have erroneouſly ſuppoſed to 


be the male by which the ſpawn was impregnated. 


The Oyſter likewiſe differs from the muſcle in 
being utterly. unable to change it's ſituation. The 
muſcle is. capable of erecting itſelf on an edge, 
and proceeding with a ſlow laborious motion; while 
the Oyſter is wholly ve, and endeavours with 
all it's mice to continue fixed to one ſpot at the 
. 2 Tas, pieces of 1 or ſea- 
weeds, all ſeem adapted to give it a fixture, and 
to ſecure it againſt the ins of the waves. 
Nothing is more common, in the rivers of the 
tropical climates, than to ſee Oyſters growing 
even amid the branches of the foreſt. Many trees 
which grow along the margins of the ſtreams, 
bend their branches into the water; and particu- 


larly. the mangrove, which chiefly delights in a 


moiſt ſituation. To theſe the Oyſters. hang in 
cluſters, like apples on the moſt fertile tree; and, 
in proportion as the weight of the fiſh ſinks the 
plant into the water, whete it ſtill continues grow- 
1ng, the number of Oyſtets increaſe, and arra 

themſelves on the branches. Indeed, theſe ſhell- 
fiſh will attach themſelves to any ſubſtance, and 
even to each other: this is effect d by means of 
a glue peculiar to themſelves, which, when it ce- 
ments, the joining is as hard as the ſhell, and is 
broken with as much difficulty. The joining ſub- 
ſtance, however, is, not always of glue: but the 


animal grows to the rocks, ſomewhat. like. the 


take root in the ſhell, and 
to ſpring from the body of the; fiſh itſelf. - 
Ihe ſpawn of Oyſters, which is uſually caſt in 
May, appears at firſt like drops of candle-greaſe, 
and bo as to any hard. ſubſtance on which it 


happens to fall: this is covered with a ſhell in two 


or three days; and in three years time the animal 


is large enough to be brought to market. As it 
invariably remains in the place where the ſpawn is 
firſt dropped; and grows without any other ſeem- 
ing food than the afflux of ſea- water, it is the 
cuſtom at Colcheſter, and other parts of the king- 
dom where the tide ſettles in marſhes, on land, to 

ick up great quantities of ſmall Oyſters along the 

hore, which, when firſt colle&ed, are no broader 
than a ſixpence: theſe are depoſited in beds with - 


in the reach of the tide, and in two or three years 


row to a tolerable ſize. They are ſaid to be 
improved in their flavour by being thus ſheltered 
from the agitations of the deep; and a mixture 
of freſh-warter entering into theſe repoſitories, pro- 


boy ul aſſiſts their growth, their fatneſs, and their 
taſte. | | * 


Oyſters, however, which are prepared in this 
manner, are by no means ſo large as thoſe found 


ſticking to rocks at the bottom of the ſea, uſually 
called rock-oyſters; theſe are ſometimes eight or 
| 1 | nine 
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PACOS; the Camelus Pacos of Linnæus. Al 


kind of cathel, uſually, but very improperly, ac- 
counted a ſpecies of ſheep; and Known to many 
under the name of the Indian or Peruvian ſheep. 
The hair of this animal, which reſembles wool, 

very probably oo riſe to the idea that it was a 
| ſheep; but it's head and neck alone contain more 
hait chan the whole body of Gor target ſheep; it's 
body is alſo cloathed in the ſame. e with 
fine woolly hair of the colour of dried roſes, or a 
dull purple; but it's belly is white; and, in a do- 
meſtic ſtate, the colours vary. 7 851 
The Pacos nearly reſembles that ſpecies of ca- 
mel commonly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
Glama; but is much ſmaller, and much leſs tracta- 
ble and uſeful: it is therefore ſeldom employed in 
carrying burdens; but is principally * for the 

ſake of it's wool and fleſh; the former o Which is 
extremely valuable, and the latter is accounted de- 
licious food. 8 va A 
Theſe animals live in large herds, are very ti- 
mid, and exceſſively ſwift. The Indians catch 
them in a very'fingu 
about three or four feet from the ground, acroſs 
the narrow paſſes of the mountains; and then drive 
the animals towards them, which are ſo terrified 
by the fluttering of the rags, that they never at- 
tempt to paſs, but huddling together, give the 
hunters an opportunity of killing as many as they 
think proper. N 
The Pacos yields 4 bezoar: Wafer ſays that 
he has found thirteen in the ſtomach of a ſingle 
animal; all of which were rough on the ſurface, of 
various figures, and of a green colour at firſt, but 
afterwards cinereous. | 

PACQUING. A Phili pine appellation for 

a ſmall bird of the ſparrow kind, adorned with 
very elegant plumage. 

ACILIA. A name given by Schonoveldt, 
and ſome other authors, to the muſtela foſſilis of 
naturaliſts in general. 
cobitis; and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the 
name of the blueiſn cobitis, with five longitudinal 
black lines on the body. 

PAGEL. A Spaniſh a 0 
called by the generality of authors erythrinus, or 
rubellio; and by ſome, xathus and pagrus. It is 
properly a ſpecies of ſparus; and in the Artedian 
ſyſtem 1s diſtinguiſhe from the reſt of that ge- 
nus by the name of the filver-eyed red-bodied 


PAGRUsS; the Sparus Pagrus of Linnæus. 


A marine fiſh, known in Engliſh by the name of 


the ſea-bream, and the red gilt-head. It is a pretty 
large fiſh, ſometimes weighing ten or twelve 
2 it is very broad in proportion to it's 

ength; the head is flatted at the top; the irides are 


ſilvery; the ſkin, at the extremity of the dorſal and 


anal fin, is corrugated, and hides the laſt rays; the 
ſcales are large; the tail is bifid; and the whole 
body is of a red colour. e 1 
This fiſh is commonly caught in the Mediter- 
ranean; and it's fleſh is generally accounted very 
| delicate. 128 0 a | 
Packvus is alſo a term uſed by Cuba, and other 


ichthyologiſts, to expreſs the fiſh-coramonly called | 


dentex, the ſynodon and ſynogris of the Greeks. 
It is a ſpecies of ſparus; and in the Artedian ſy- 
ſtem is accufately defined by the: name of the va- 
riegated ſparus, with a ſharp back, and four large 
teeth. . j | 


lar manner: they tie cords, © 
with bits of wool or cloth ſuſpended from” them, 


It is properly a ſpecies of . 


lation for the fiſh _ 


bling the upupa, or 
ſeems evidently to be a 


| 


 PAGRUS INDICUS. 
. ſome ichthyologiſts'ts an oriental fiſh, more uſu. 


„ 
5 - % . - 
„ * a 


Pons is Ukewiſe applied oy 1 and 
ſome others, to expreſs the fiſh more commonly 


| called erythrinus and rubellio, It is. of the ſpa 


Tus kind, and diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the 
appellation of the filver-eyed red-bodied ſparus. 


A name given 


all 7 GY TON, RR... 

- PALALACA. - A Philippine appellation fo 

a bitd common in thoſe iNlands, eg — 5 

r hoopoe. From the deſcrip. 

tion which Father Camelli gives of this bird, it 
00 cies of wood-pecker of 

a very large and beautiful kind. .” . & - 

© PALAPARIJA.. A ſpecies of Eaſt Indian 


ſerpent, found in the illand of Ceylon and ſome. 


other places. It is very large, and beautifully 
vatiegated with the moſt vivid colours but we 
are . whether it is poiſonous or not. 

N UM 'DUCALE. An appellation 
. by conchologiſts to a ſpecies of pecten or 
callop, of a large ſize and beautiful though ſim- 


- 


ple colour. There are two ſpecies ; one is red, 
and the other yellow. whe 
PALM-TREE WORM. A Welt Indian in- 
ſe bred in the heart of the palm- tree after being 
cut down. This creature is as thick as à man's 
finger, and about two inches long. viewed 
by the naked eye, neither inteſtines nor Vitals are 
rd but they may be eaſily. diſcovered 
by the help of the microſeope. The head is 
black, and attached to the body without any neck. 
The French, whoſe capricious taſte jnclines 
them to feed on every thing that has life, roaſt 
theſe inſets before the fire, by paſſing a ſmall 
wooden ſpit through them; and, when they begin 
to be hot, powder them with a cruſt of raſſ 
bread, mixed with ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg. This 
powder keeps in the fat, or at leaſt abſorbs it; 


and, when ſufficiently roaſted, they are ſerved up 
- at their tables with orange juice. 


However nau- 
ſeous ſuch a diſh may appear to us, the French 
conſider it as a peculiar daintx. 
PALMER-WORM. An appellation given 
to a numerous claſs of naſcent inſects of very dif- 
ferent ſpecies, the moſt curious of which only are 
noticed. 3 ba, 
PaAlLMER-Woku, BLackigy Bopp, wirn 
Wirt Srors ON. THE S1bxs. The hair on the 


under part of the body of this ſpecſes is of a ſaf- 


fron- colour; and on the upper parts „exce 
three rows on the neck e ead, blech = 
the ſame colour with the belly. 
PalukR-Woku, Rrppisny Bay. 
and the body is variegated with yellow ſpots, of a 
deep black colour above, from which proceed fili- 
form rays of a yellowiſh tinge. This inſect is 
very injurious to graſs and corn. * 
_ Parmter-Worm, Grey. This ſpecies is wholly 
of a greyiſh colour, except in the inciſures, ſome 
of which are black, and others white. The briſ- 
tles, both above and below, are placed like the 
teeth of a ſaw, and are very rough and ſtrong. 
PaLMER-WorM, Brack, wit YELLOWISH 
HaiRs, This ſpecies has a ſort of pencil on each 


ſide of the forehead; and another on the rump, of 


a very black colour: there are alſo cuneiform hairs 
on the back, with white roots; but the other parts 
are blackiſh. es 

PairmerR-Worm, VARIEGATED. This ſpecies 
has black, blue, green, and yellow lines, running 
| | longitudinally, 


The ſides , 
of the belly in this ſpecies are of a greyiſh colour; 


BAM. 
"fongirdfinally, between which there, are ſeveral 
golden coloured ſpots ; and the hair, which is very 

t is of a vivid green colour. 

Prien Worm, Hazei.. This ſpecies, which 
is entirely of A guy green colour, except a few 
black ſpots, And a roſe- coloured horn projecting 
from the rump, is chiefly found on the leaves of 
the hazelI-rree; © There are two varieties; one of 


which is of a deep, and. the other of a light green 


Prutz Wenz, Black Farb. On the fore- 


head of this ſpecies there are two hairy horns, in- 


ſtead of feelers, ferving perhaps for the ſame pur- 
ſe; and two ſimilar ones on the rump. or tail. 
Ehe ſkin is adorned with a variety of the moſt 


beautiful colours; and marked with roundiſh pur: / 


ple ſpots, appearing like ſo many ſtuds, tunning 
ee Kae. The hair has a very brilliant ap- 


pearance, and a very pleaſing effect when expoſed 


to the rays of the ſun. 

Paryzr-Worm, Prar-Tare. The head of 
this ſpecies 1s as black as ink; the body is fur- 
rowed with black, red, and white; and from the 
ſhoulders, almoſt to the extremity of the back, 
there are livid tuberctes ſpeckled with white. 
The egg from which this proceeds is of a reddiſh 
bay-colour, as is alfo the aurelia. It feeds on the 


buds of pear-trees, and hence receives it's name. 


ParmteR-WormM, NETTLE. The feet of this 
inſect are of a dull yellow colour; but the reſt of 
the body is wholly black. The hairs are erect, 
and' terminate in a fort of points, which wound 
the fingers when touched, exciting an itching at 
firſt, and afterwards an intolerable pain. 

Parmer-Worm, Hock. The head of this 
ſpecies is faffron-coloured, except that there is a 
whitiſh triangle on the ſnout; the body is varie- 


gated with red, white, yellow, and black ſtripes or 


ſpots, irregularly diſpoſed; and the hair is of a 
yellowiſh tinge. This inſect lives among hedges, 
which it commonly trips of their leaves. 
Parmer-WorM, CRANE'S BILL. This ſpecies 
is pretty large; and adorned with black belts 
ſpotted with white, appearing at firſt ſight of an 
iron-grey colour. The belly and feet are white; 
and the ſpaces between the belts or girdles are of 
a light green hue. It feeds on a variety of herbs, 
but more particularly on that called Crane's Bill. 
PaLMmEerR-Workm, Hzpcr-Hos, The body of 
this ſpecies is chequered and variegated with 
black and yellow ; and it's ſpines or horns are yel- 
lowiſh, "Y | 
PALMxR-Woku, Hzepct-Hoo, VARIEGATED. 
The fore-part of the body in this ſpecies, as far as 
the middle of the back, is of a yellowiſh black 
colour; but the hinder part is of a whitiſh yellow; 
and it has hard thick blueiſh ſpines or thorns. 
PAL MIPEDES. A genus of aquatic fowls, 
furniſhed by nature with feet adapted for ſwim- 
ming. The diſtinguiſhing characters are: that 
they have all ſhort legs, excepting the flamingo, 
the corrira, and avoſetta; that their thighs are fea- 
thered to the joint; that their hinder toes are ex- 
tremely ſhort; that their rumps are leſs prominent 
than in other birds; and that in general they have 
broad beaks, with an appendage at the extremity 
of their upper mandible, | 
 PAMPUS. A very curious fiſh deſcribed by 
Sir Hans Sloane, about ſix inches long, and four 
and a half broad in the middle part. It is round- 
ih near the head, and from thence to the tail be- 
comes gradully more ſlender. ' The tongue is 


n 


[ 


— 


—— 


, with unge irregular 


| 


" | FP 

round; fleſhy, arid ſpotted ; and the jaws are armed 
with ſmall ſharp teeth. The eyes, which are 
large, are ſurrounded. with ample ſilvery irides. 


There are four fins; one beginning on the middle 


of the back, and ending at the tail; the ſecond 
running from the vent to the tail; and there are 
two long ones at the gills. The tail is bifid, and 
about two inches and a half in length; agd an 
arched line extends along the upper part of the 
fide, which is ſtraight in the middle. It is entirely 
covered with ſmall white ſcales. The belly is 
round; and the bones are ſharp, and beſet with 
teeth very ſingularly arranged. a2 
PAMUCHLEN. An appellation given by 
ſome ichthyologiſts to that ſpecies of cod-fiſh 
more commonly called aſellus ſtriatus. 
PANAMA SHELL. A name uſed ꝓy con- 
chologiſts to expreſs a ſpecies of dolium. 
PANGOLIIN; the Manis Pentadactyla of Lin- 
næus. This animal, which ſome, though impro- 
perly, have denominated the ſcaly lizard, is a na- 
tive of the torrid climates of the ancient conti- 
nent, where it feeds on lizards and inſects, and is 
eſteemed very delicate food. The back, ſides, 
and legs, are covered with blunt ſcales beſet with 


_ briſtles; the ears ſomewhat reſemble the human; 


and the ſkin, belly, and inſides of the legs, are 
hairy. The body is between three and four feet 
long; and the tail is nearly of the ſame length, 
See Mani1s. 


PANORPA. A claſſical appellation for the 


ſcorpion fly. _. | | 

PANTHER; the Felis Pardus of Linnzus. 
This animal has ſhort ſmooth hair 'of a bright 
tawny colour; the back, ſides, and flanks, are ele- 
gantly marked with black ſpots, diſpoſed in cir- 


cles, about four or five in each; the face and legs 


have only ſingle ſpots; the top of the back is 
adorned with a row of oblong ſpots; the cheſt and 
belly are white, the former being marked with 
tranſverſe duſky ſtripes, and the belly and tail 
black ſpots. The ears are 
ſhort and pointed; the extremity of the noſe is 
brown ; the limbs are ſtrong and muſcular; and the 
body is about ſix feet long, from the tip of the 
noſe to the inſertion of the tail. 3 
The Panther has frequently been miſtaken by 
naturaliſts for the tiger; and indeed it approaches 
next to it in ſize, in beauty, in cruelty, and in it's 
general enmity to the animal creation. It is, how- 
ever, ſpotted, and not ſtreaked like the tiger; in 
which particular that animal differs alſo from the 
oper „ and moſt of the inferior ranks of the feline 
amily. | 3 
This creature inhabits Africa, from Barbary to 


the remoteſt parts of Guinea. It ſeems to hold 


the ſame rank in Africa that the tiger does in Aſia; 
vith this difference only, that it prefers the fleſh of 
other animals to that of men; but, when preſſed 
by hunger, it indiſcriminately attacks every crea- 
ture endued with life. Like the tiger, it always 
ſeizes it's prey by ſurprize; and frequently climbs 
trees in purſuit of monk ies and ſmaller animals. 
It is an untameable ſpecies; always retaining it's 
fierce, malevolent aſpect; and a continued kind of 
growl or murmur. | 
The ancients appear to have been well ac- 
quainted with theſe animals; and it might have 


been naturally ſuppoſed that the Romans would 
have cleared the African deſarts of them, by rea- 


ſon of the prodigious numbers they drew from 
thence for their public ſhews. Scarvs exhibited 
one 


/ 
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"ey the Great, four hundied and ten; and Au. 

four hundred and twenty. But though. | 

they thinnedithe Mauritanian coaſt of theſe-crea- 
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fifty Panthers at one time ; Pom- 


tures, they Till ſwarm in dhe ſouthern parts of 


Guinea. 2 8 | | | . 
PA PAN. An appellation given by the inha- 
bitants of i Mails" to 4 ſpecich of 


refled the gar-fiſh. | 
neral name 


P of a numerous 
genus of four-win 
order; comprehending, according to Linnæus, no 
leſs than Ie and ſexenty - three ſpecies; 
diſtinguiſhed. by clavated antenne; commonly 
known under the appellation of butterflies and 
moths, though Linnzus claſſes the moth under a 
diſtinct genus. 5 N 
_ * The arrangement of theſe inſects into genera 
and claſſes is in a t meaſure taken from the 
peculiar conformation of their feelers, wings, and 
trunks, and the manner in which a uſe them. 
The moſt obvious diſtinction is that w 
them into the night and day kinds, of which the 
former are generally reputed the moſt numerous: 
we often meet with them even in our houſes, fiying 
about-the candles; and | hedge ſwarms wi 
them by night; while by day they lie concealed 
under he leaves of plants, and often appear in a 
torpid ſtate... In Mis condition they remain till 


the evening but they. hide themſelves {6 artifi- 


cially, that it is difficult. tg eſpy one, even in a ſitu- 


ich divides ' 


« 
- 


inſets of the lepidoprera + 


o 
3 n 


ation where there ade numbers. The way to diſ—- 


cover them conſiſts in beating and di 
buſhes, or ſhaking the branches of trees in places 
where they are ſuſpected to 


ing the 


| odge, which will force 
them out in ſwarms. In this caſe, however, they 
never take long flights, hut ſettle again on the 
firſt tree or buſh which they approach. 
liſts have 
terflies, m 
_ claſ: 


ropriated the names of 'night-but- 
and phalænæ, to expreſs this 


thoſe various inclinations, have alſo external cha- 
rafters by which they may be diſtinguiſhed: all 
thoſe which have clavated or clubbed antennæ, are 
of the diurnal kind, and are never ſeen yoluntari 
flying during the night. There are alſo ſome 
other varieties in the formation of the antennæ of 
day-butterflies; while the nocturnal ones are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by having the plumoſe, the priſmatic, 
or the conic ones. 

Thoſe which are obſerved to flutter round 
lighted candles are always of one of theſe three 
kinds. It is not, however, to be abſolutely af- 
firmed, that no one of theſe kinds is ever ſeen fly- 


ing by day- light, fince in weeds and thickets they |] 


are often ſeen fluttering about, without having 
been diſturbed; but all that are at this ſeaſon in 


motion are males, in | was of females, which are 


8. | * Fr g 
The ſeveral kinds of butterflies which have 


Natura- 


immoveably fixed under the leaves and on the 


branches of trees. : 
Thoſe beautiful painted inſects which. we ſee 


fluttering about flowers by day, and enlivening 


the ſummer ſcene, are all of the diurnal kind: a 
few ſpecies indeed of the phalænæ ſometimes flut- 


ter about thiſtle-flowers, and ſeem to extract their 


juices; but theſe are ſeldom ken; and among the 


| 
| 


| cular to what they reſt on; that others carry 


i Fo he 17 5 the glow - worm flies ound A can- 
dle in a fimi r TIO fmagin ining 
it to be the light of his ae and it is al 2 


duck common inthe marſhes.and lakes. It is a 
very large and beautiful creature; and therefore 
| 2 by Father Camelli anas regia, or the royal | 
du.. EC NE et ESCORT 


- | range them in an method ; and theſe can by no 
means be” takeh from them in their prior ſtate of 


ever, afford the 


flies or 


ceptible to us. EN 

* 2 butterflies into day and 
night kinds being made, it is n ry to have re- 
courſe to other AR is in er to * 


caterpillars, many of them being in that tape of 
their exiſtence exactly ſimilar in Heir * 
1 though of different genera in their flying 


As the antenne ſerve to diſtinguiſh butterſlics 
into claſſes, ſo do their trunks into genera; but 


theſe are only capable of diſcriminating a few, the 


flat and the round being their principal diſtinc- 
tion. Reaumur has obſerved, that all diurnal 
butterflies have theſe trunks, but that many of the 
nocturnal ones want them. The wings, how- 
variety of cal cha- 
raters among theſe animals: the ſhape of theſe, 
and the manner in which they are carried when in 
motion and at reſt, ſerve as great and eſſential 
diſtinctions. # "Wi Þ.: 
The above-mentioned naturaliſt, of all others, 
has made the moſt curious and accurate obſerva- 
tions on the. differences in the manner that but- ' 


terflies carry their wings. He obſerves, that 


ſome of the ſpecies their wihgs perpendi- 


them' 


plain or level with the horizon; and that others 


again let them fall below that level, and are called 


the drooping-wing kind: ſome others form a ſort 


of canopy with them, for the covering of their bo- 


dies; and others place them in ſuch a manner as 
to embrace their bodies. The colours of the 
wings make excellent diſtinctions for che ſeveral 
ſpecies ; but theſe are not always proper for gene- 
rical diſcriminations. _ 3 | 
It has been previouſly obſerved, that there are 
three kinds of antennz peculiar to the day-butrer- 
fly; but. the diſtinction under theſe alone would 
be too large, the ſpecies of the button-horned 
ones being alone much too numerous to be thrown 
into one aſſemblage: it is therefore neceſſary to 
admit the poſitions of the wings according to the 
preceding differences, and hence the day-butter- 
papilios are thus diſtinguiſhed into ſeven 
claſſes. Rt, 

The firſt claſs contains thoſe papilios whoſe an- 
tenne are terminated by buttons; and whoſe wings, 
when at teſt, are placed in a perpendicular direc- 
tion to what the inſe& fits on; the under edges of 
which embrace the lower of the body; and 
whoſe legs are all employed in ſuſtaining the body, 
and in walking. The black-ſpotted white but- 
terfly, produced from the beautitul cabbage-cater- 
pillar, is a papilio of this claſs. 

The ſecond claſs comprehends thoſe papilios 
which agree in all reſpects with the former, ex- 
cept that they uſe only four of their legs in ſuſtain- 
ing their bodies, and in walking: the two anterior 


legs in the flies of this claſs are held in a bent poſ- 
ture; and are furniſhed with a downy part at their 
extremities, which ſeem to ſerve. as a kind 
arms. Theſe papilios are in general ure 
| rom 
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1. GOLDEN - THROATED BIRD OF PARADISE . 


2. KING BIRD OF PARADISE OF SONNERAT. 


3. VIOLET-THROATED BIRD OF PARADISE. 


5 SMALL, BIT TERN. 


4. AMERICAN BISON. 


Publithed as the Act directs, by Haxriſon f ( Dec? 25.2784. 
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3.GOLDEN BIRD OF PARADISE. , 


4. KING BIRD OF PARADISE OF EDWARDS. 


2. GREEN BIRD OF PARADISE, 
Z. MAGNIFICENT BIRD OF PARADISE. 


1. GREATER BIRD OF PARADISE. 


6.PYED BIRD OF PARADISE. 


Puklifhed ae the Act Qirects, wy Harriſon & Ce Dec? 18, 1784. 
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—this claſs have one of the jag 


5181. 


Gom the prickly cateapillats: The ſolitary nettle 
kind affords, us an inſtance of it's papiho. 


The third claſs includes thoſe papilios which 
in every reſpe& with the former, except that 

their two anterior legs, which they uſe as arms, 
and never in walking; are not terminated by 
downy ends, but are ſhaped in a ſimilar manner 
with the other legs at their extremities; only ſo 
ſmall, that they can be diſtinguiſhed by a micro- 
ſcope alone, The common grey and yellow pa- 
pilio, which is uſually found in paſturage about 


June, July, and Auguſt, furniſhes an inſtance of 


this claſs. | 8 19.40 2 
The ſourth claſs contains thoſe papilios which 
have buttoned antennæ, like the reſt of the tribe; 
and which carry their wings, when at reſt, in a 
pendicular direction to the object on which 


they ſit: but as the former have the inferior edge 


of their wings bent round the under part of their 
bodies, ſo in theſe the inferior edge is bent upwards 
in both pair of wings, and embraces and covers 
the upper part of the body. However obvious 
this diſtinction may be, there is another (till more 
evident one in this, namely, that the papilios of 
of the wings ſo 
far extended beyond the reſt of the verge, that it 
forms a kind of tail; and hence theſe are ſome- 
times denominated tailed-butterflies. 

The fifth claſs is compoſed of thoſe papilios 
which have ſix real legs, all uſed in walking; and 
clavated horns, as the reſt; but whoſe wings, when 
in repoſe, are not elevated perpendicularly to the 
object on which they fit, as in the preceding 
claſſes, but are held in a horizontal direction, or 
at the utmoſt never meet in an angle over the 
back. The papilio bred from the ſmooth cater- 
pillar of the marſh-mallow fupplies us with a ſpe- 
cimen of this claſs. . | 

The fixth claſs comprehends thoſe papilios 
which have club antennæ; that is, ſuch antennæ 
as gradually increaſe in thickneſs from their ori- 
gin to their extremity. Theſe conſiſt of that claſs 
of papilios which are always on the wing, and con- 
tinually buzz about flowers, without ever ſettling 
on them: they dart their trunks into the flowers 
while they ſuſtain themſelves in air, and poſſeſs 
the faculty of poiſing themſelves like birds of 
prey; but while they are engaged in extracting 
the juices of the flowers, their wings are kept in 
perpetual motion, and they make a humming 
noiſe like the humble bee. 25 

The ſeventh and laſt claſs comprehends thoſe 
papilios which have their antennæ large at their 
origin, ſmaller afterwards, and finally terminated 
by an oval head ; and which differ from the club 
antennz in having no pencils of hair at the extre- 
mity. This claſs is by no means numerous; and 
the moſt frequent inſtance we have of it is in a 
painted papilio frequently ſeen on the blades of 
meadow-graſs in July. = 

For a particular deſcription and enumeration 
of ſome of the moſt beautiful and curious ſpecies 
of the papilio tribe, ſee BuTTERPLY. 

PAPILIO-MUSCA. An appellation given 
by ſome naturaliſts to a ſeries of ſmall inſets, ap- 
parently of a middle nature between the fly and 
butterfly claſſes. It's wings are partly covered 
with thoſe ſcales, in form of meal, which render 
ine wings of the butterfly kinds opake; and they 
are partly tranſparent and glofly. 


PAPILION-BOURDON, A name by 


which French naturaliſts expreſs a kind of butter- 
Vo. It, Jn 


— 


the Simia. The Ribbed-noſe Baboon, 


PAR 
dies, which, While they feed on the wing, ernlt 


a humming noiſe like that of the humble: 


PAPIELION-A-QUEUE. Tailed Butterffies. 
An appellation by which the French expreſs a ſort 
of butterfly, of which there are ſeveral vaffcties. 
The ſides of the wings are jagged; and one of the 
jaggs extends ſo far beyond the reſt; that it exhi- 
bits the appearance of a natural tail: - 

PAPIO. A diftinftive appellation for that 
genus of monkies uſually denominated baboons. 
By this term is commonly underſtood thoſe ani- 
mals which have tails, but vaſtly ſhorter than in 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem, theſe are all ſpecies of 

4 Simia 
Maimon of Linnæus, which inhabits Guinea 
the Little Baboon, the Simia Apedia of Linnæus, 
inhabiting India; and the Pig-tail Baboon, the 
Simia Nemeſtrina of Linnæus, found in Sumatra 
and Japan; afe the moſt curious and beſt known 
ſpecies. | 
PARADISE, BIRD OF. In the Linnzan 
ſyſtem, this conſtitutes a diſtin genus of birds 


of the order of picz: the diſtinguiſhing characters 
of which are; that there are two ſingular, and ex- 


tremely long feathers, neither inſerted in the 
wings nor rump; and that the beak is covered 
with a kind of woolly feathers. Of theſe, the 
above great naturaliſt enumerates three ſpecies ; the 
Apoda, or 'Manucodiata Major of others, found 
in the Molucca iſlands; the Rogia, or Manuco- 
diata Minor of Briſſon, inhabiting Amboyna; and 


the Triſtis, which is diſcovered in the Philippine 


iſlands. However, other naturaliſts extend the 
catalogue of ſpecies; and in particular Sonnerat, 


from whoſe obſervations and diſcoveries we have 


enriched this work, deſcribes ſome of the moſt 


beautiful birds of this kind that have ever fallen 


under the notice of an ornithologiſt, 

Many fabulous accounts have been propagated 
concerning this elegant tribe; particularly that 
they had no legs; that they ſubſiſted ſolely on dew 
that they were inceſſantly on the wing, and had 
no other way of reſting but by poiſing themſelves 
in the air; that they were never taken alive; and 
that the male had a cavity in his back, in which 
the female laid her eggs, and hatched her young. 
But thoſe deſcriptions, as well as other ſimilar 
ones, are undoubtedly erroneous: the extreme 
beauty of this bird gave riſe to fabulous embel- 
liſhment; and the very ſhadow of deſcriptive 
truth was for ſome time loſt. But Birds of Para- 


diſe are now well known; they are found to be of 


the predaceous kind; and poſſeſſed of the various 
inſtincts adapted for a life of plunder, 

For a deſcription,of the moſt elegant and cu- 
rious ſpecies, ſee Bix or PARADISE. 

PARZA. An appellation ſometimes given 
to that ſpecies of ſerpent called anguis Aſculapii. 
It is perfectly free from any poiſonous qualities; 
and is fo little dreaded by the natives of thoſe 
countries which it inhabits, that it is permitted to 
range about their houſes, and ſometimes aſcends 
their beds. The mouth is full of ſmall teeth; 
and, when extremely provoked, it will bite; but 
the wound which it inflicts is never attended with 
any dangerous ſymptoms: * 

This ſerpent grows to a conſiderable length: 
it's ſides are of a yellowiſh green colour; it's back 
is blackiſh; it has two ſmall eminences on it's 


neck, and behind them two ſmall finews. It is 
2:8 very 
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PARAGUA. A ſpecies of Brazilian parrot, 
about che He of the common green 


part he belly, ate of a beautiful red colour; 
the eye gre black, with red irides; the beak is 


bro or duſky grey and the legs and feet are 


EY EAMECIUM. An appellation given by 


Hill to a genus; of animalcules of the gymnia 
kind, and of an irregular oblong figure. There 
arc ſeveral ſpecies. ! i 


PARANCARE. A ſpecies of crab, or rather 
lobſter, about three inches long, which lives in a 
borrowed ſhell. The two fore - legs have nippers; 
and beſides theſe there are eight more, the four 
foremoſt being three inches long, and the reſt con- 
ſiderably ſnorter. The tail is one inch and a 
half long; and the eyes are long and prominent. 
It has two barbs compoſed of tufts of hair. 
body is covered with a dark cheſnut-coloured 
ſkin; the tail is of the ſame colour, ſtreaked with 
black; the lower part of the body is blueiſh, as 
are the eyes and barb; and over every part there 
are ochre-coloured hairs. The ſhell in which it 
reſides is about four inches long, turbinated, and 
of a paleiſh- yellow colour. RL ROT 

PARATI. A Brazilian fiſh of the mullet 
kind, reſembling that ſpecies called curema and 
taintra in every reſpect but ſize, and the colour 
of it's eyes, the irides of which are of a fine yel- 
low hue, whereas thoſe of the curema are ſilvery. 
The fleſh, when dreſſed, is alſo drier than that of 
the curema. 4 b 

PARDALIS. An appe 
ornithologiſts to the bird more 
led 
name of the grey and green plover. It is about 
the ſize of the lapwing, and is much eſteemed for 
the table. 

PARDALIS is alſo a name uſed by ſome natura- 
liſts to expreſs the leopard; called alſo pardus, 
panthera, and varia. It is diſtingutſhed from the 
lion by it's variegation of colours; and from the 
tiger by the diſpoſition of thoſe colours, which on 
the back, ſides, and flanks of this animal, are al- 
ways in round ſpots; and on the ridge of the back 
there is a row of oblong ſpots. The leopard is 
inferior to the tiger in ſtze; but, in cruelty, and 
general enmity to the animal creation, is nearly 
m's equal. It inhabits Africa, from Barbary to 
the remoteſt parts of Guinea. | 

PARDUS. An appellation whereby ſo 
expreſs the leopard ; which, by the more accurate 
writers, is generally called Pardalis. | 

Pakxbus is alſo a name uſed by conchologiſts 
to expreſs a kind of ſhells of the genus of voluta. 
There are three known ſpecies: a volnta ſpotted 
with black; another ſpotted with yellow; and a 
third very elegantly marked with red. They are 
called Pardi, or leopard-ſhells, from their diſtinct 
ſpots reſembling thoſe of the leopard. 

PARGIE. The name of an American fiſh, 
which differs from the European fea-bream in lit- 


fre 


tle elſe beſides the ſhape of the fore-part of the | 


body, which is almoſt circular, and of a greyifh 
colour with ſtreaked yellow lines reaching from 
the head to the tail. 

PARNOPS. A ſpecies of waſp, frequently 


found in vineyards, and among vine-preſſes, par- 
ticularly in hot countries. It is diſtinguiſhed. | 


| | pafrot? the 
back/#ettirely black; the breaſt, and the fore- 


Mlation given by fore 
uently cal- 
pluvialis; and known in Engliſh by the 
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from all other waſps hy the roundneſs of it's body 
which is dot ſtender not flatted in the cpminon 
way, but round and tu mit. 
PARROQUET. A diſtinctive appbllation for 
a claſs of the parrot kind, which are ſmaller than 
the common parrots, and furniſhed with longer 
tails. There are a great variety of ſpecies. 
.\ PaxRoQueT, Rrp-BARAST ED; the Pſittacus 
Hæmatodus of Linnæus. The bill of this bird 
is of a yellowiſh white colour, with a very narrow 
ſkin over the upper in which the noſtrils are 
placed; the of the mandible is mode. 
rately hooked, and the edges on the outſide are 
waved. | The: feathersall round the bill are blue, 
and extend a little way over the crown; the ſides 
of the head, and it's hinder part, are green; and 
round the extreme part of the neck there is a yel- 
low ring, below which the neck is green al] 
round. The back, the rump, the upper ſides of 


the wings, and the tail, are all of a fine vivid 
The 


green hue; the breaſt is of a beautiful reddiſh 


| orange-colour; and the belly below it, with the 


under- ſides of the wings, are of a dark green, 


flightly intermixed with red. The thighs, the 
lower belly, and the coverts under the tail, are 
yellow interſperſed with green; the under-fides of 


the tail-feathers are of a dirty yellow hue; the 
ſmall feathers on the ridge near the joints, on the 
inſide of the wings, are yellow; the covert-feathers 
that ſucceed them are red; and the infide of all 


the quills have their tips and bottoms of a duſky 


colour, the inner webs of the longer quills being 
yellow in the intermediate ſpace, and thoſe of the 
ſhorter quills next the body reddiſh. The legs, 
feet, claws, are of a duſky or blackiſh colour; 
and their make and poſition reſemble thoſe of 
other birds of the fame claſs. This ſpecies is a 
native of the Eaſt Indies. 

ParRoqQuert, Loky ; the Pſittacus Ornatus of 
Linnæus. This bird is about eight inches in 
length: the bill is of a m_ orange colour; the 
rides are reddiſh; and a bare aſh-coloured ſkin 
ſurrounds the eyes. The crown of the head is 
covered with dark feathers of a-fine blue gloſs; 
and behind them there is a creſcent of ſcarlet, 
with it's horns pointing towards the eyes. The 
ears are covered with plats of dark blue feathers, 
behind which they are yellow. The fides of the 
head below the eyes, as well as the throat and 
breaſt, are covered with ſcarlet; but the breaſt- 
feathers are 2 with a blackiſh green. The 
hinder part of the neck, the back, wings, and 
whole under-ſide of the body, are green, with 
a ſmall mixture of yellow; the feathers on the 
middle of the back, and the fides of the belly, are 
alſo tipped with yellow. Some of the wing- 
quills are edged with yellow, as well as thofe 
of the baſtard-wing; but the remainder of the 


wing is entirely green, as are alſo the upper ſide of 
the tail and it's coverts. 


The feathers are long 
on the middle, and gradually ſhorten towards the 
ſides; the tail-feathers, on their under-fides, are 
green at the bottoms, and of a yellowiſh green 
at the tips;-and the feet, legs, and claws, are of 
a dark aſh-colour. 

This beautiful bird is alfo a native of the Eaſt 
Indies. 

ParRoOQUET, GREEN, Lonc-TailltD; the Pſit- 
tacus Ruſiroſtris of Linnzus. This ſpecies is 


about the ſize of a large thruſh, and has a longer 

tail than ordinary in proportion to it's bulk; the 

bill is of a fleſh-colour; and the irides are exter- 
| nally 
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-HEADED PARROQUET. 5. ROSE-HEADED RING PARROQUET. 6. YELLOW- FACED PARROQUET. 


1. LITTLE GREEN AND RED LONG-TAILED PARROQUET. 


4. RED AND BLUE 


pally reddiſh, but inclining to aſh-colour next the 
pupil. The eyes are ſurrounded with a bare 
h-colouted ſkin; arid the whole plamage 1s 
green, with a variety of ſhades inclining to other 
x This is à Weſt Indian bird. | 
Pazzoqvet, Reb and Bivt Hzaped; the 
pſittacus Canicularis of Linnæus. This bird has 
a very long tajl; and the bill is angulated on the 
edges of the upper chap. The eyes have yellow 
or orange: coloured irides, and are ſurrounded 
with a bare orange ſ mm; the forehead, from the 
hill to the middle of the crown, is fed; but the 
hinder part is of a fine blue colour, which ſoftens 
into green. The quills of the wings, except a 
few next the back, are tipped with a pretty deep 
blue on their outer webs; but the inſides of the 
quills are of a dark aſh-colour. The under-fide 
of the tail is of a duſky green hue; and all the 
other parts are green, except the legs and feet, 


which are of a whitiſh aſh-colour, inclining to a | 


fleſh. | 7 : 

This ſpecies is alſo a native of the Weſt Indies, 
and is ſometimes taught to pronounce a few words 
with a pretty diſtinct articulation. | 

PaxroQueT, BxRown-TnroaTED; the Plitta- 
cus Eruginoſus of Linnæus. This ſpecies has 
an aſh-coloured bill; and the noſtrils are placed 
in a {kin of the ſame colour at the baſe. The 
irides are of a yellowiſh. hazel hue, furrounded 
with a bare aſh-coloured ſkin; and a darkiſh blue 
bar croſſes the middle of the crown of the head, 
and extends from eye to eye. The feathers on the 
forchead, the ſides of the head beneath the eyes, 
the throat, and the fore-ſide of the neck, are en- 
tirely of a duſky brown colour; but the hinder 
part of the head and neck, the back, and the up- 
per ſides of the wings and tail, are of a lively 
green. . The tips of the greater quills are blue 
above, and duſky beneath; the ridges of the win 
above the joints, and the inner coverts, are of a 
yellowiſh green colour; the breaſt, belly, thighs, 
and covert-feathers under the tail, are of a light 
yellowtſh green; and the legs and feet are ef a 
pale browniſh fleſh-colour. 

This bird is found in the Weſt India iſlands. 

ParRoqQuUET, Rinc, Rost-HEaDeD; the Pſit- 
tacus Alexandri of Linnzus. This ſpecies is ten 
inches long from the bill to the extremity of the 
tail, of which the tail meaſures upwards of one 
half; the upper mandible of the bill is hooked at 
the point, angulated on the ſides, and of a buff 


colour; the lower mandible is of a duſky or black- 


iſh colour; and a narrow duſky ſkin falls over the 
baſe of the upper part of the bill, in which the 


noſtrils are placed. The fore-part of the head, 


and round the eyes, is of a reddiſh roſe-colour, 
which on the back part of the head gradually be- 


comes blue. The feathers below the bill are 


black for the ſpace of an inch; from which, on 
each fide, a black line extends backwards, and 
ſurrounds the neck, dividing the head from the 
neck, . which, with the upper wings, is wholly 
green, but darker on the upper ſide. On the up- 
per part of the wing ſome of the ſmaller covert- 
ieathers are of a duſky red colour, forming a large 
pot; the inner coverts of the wings are of a pale 
yellow green hue; and the inſides of the quills are 
duſky. Some of the exterior webs of the quills 
ve of a lightifh yellow green colour; the tail is 
compoſed of blue feathers, terminating in points, 


Uioſe in the middle being pretty long; and the 


legs, feet, and claws, are cinereous. 


PAR. 


This tunous and beautiful. bird was brought 


from Bengal in the Eaſt Indies. 


PaxKO ET, VEILOoW-FacEbp; the Pſittacus 


Pertinax of Linnæus. 'Fhe length of this bird is 


about nine inches and a half, of which the tail 


= 


occupies ſix. It is à very lively little creature, 
and is capable of being taught to ſpeak. The 
bill is of an aſh- colour, remarkably hooked, and 
angulated or waved on the edges; and the ſkin in 


which the noſtrils ate placed is of the ſame colour. 


The irides are orange; and thete is a bare ſpace of 
a whitiſh ſkin encompaſſing the eye. The baſe of 
the bill, and the ſides of the head about the eyes, 
are covered with yellow or orange-coloured fea- 
thers, redder next the bill, and of a lighter yellow 


the farther they are. removed from it; the middle 


of the crown of the head, the hinder part of the 
neck, the back, wings, rump, and tail, are of a 
full graſs green colour, except the greater quills 
of the wings, and a few of their coverts, which 
are edged on their outer webs with blue. The 
fore-part of the neck, the breaſt, belly, thighs, 
and covert-feathers beneath the tail, are of a 


_—_— and yellowiſh green; the lower part of the 
be 


ly is quite yellow; the inner ſides of the quills, 
with the under-ſide of the tail, are of a duſky 


greeniſh colour; and the legs and feet are aſh-_ 


coloured. 


This ſpecies is a native of the Weſt Indies. 
ParrogQueT, GoLDen-CRowNnED; the Plitta- 


cus Paſſerinus of Linnæus. This bird has a 
black bill; and the upper mandible is hooked at 


the point, and angulated at the ſides, The ſkin 
at the baſe of the upper mandible is of a blueiſh 
fleſh-colour, and in it the noſtrils are placed; 


round the eye there is a ſkin of the ſame colour, - 


without feathers; the irides, and a plat of feathers 
from the upper part of the bill to the crown of 
the head, ate of a bright orange-colour; and the 
reſt of the head, the neck, back, and upper ſides 
of the wings and tail, are of a full darkiſh green, 
The throat is of a yellowiſh green colour, tinc- 
tured with a reddiſh brown; and the breaſt, the 
belly, the ſides under the wings, and the covert- 
feathers under the tail, are of a light yellowiſh 
er hue. A few of the quills are externally 

lue; and thoſe on the firſt row of covert-feathers, 
which fall on the blue quills, ate alſo of the ſame 
colour, forming a blue bar down the wings. The 
inſides of the wings, and the under- ſide of the tail, 
are of a pickled olive colour; and the legs and 
feet are of a reddiſh fleſn- colour. 

This ſpecies, which is ſuppoſed to be a native 
of Brazil, is ſomewhat larger than a blackbird; 
and it's tail is about three inches and a half long. 

PARRO Oy ET, LEAST, GREEN AN D BLUE. This 
ſpecies is only about three inches and a half in 
length; the bill, and the ſkin at it's baſe, are of a 


gold colour; and the upper mandible is hooked, 


and waved on the edges. The ſkin round the 
eyes, the legs, feet, and claws, are of a gold or 
orange- colour; and the entire conformation of 
the bill and feet evinces it to be perfectly of the 
parrot kind. The head, neck, back, and whole 


under-ſide, are of a full graſs gow colour, ex- 


cept the firſt row of the covert-feathers above the 
quills, which 1s of a fine deep blue. The exte- 
rior edges of the quills ate of a light yellowiſh 
ere@; and the lower part of the back, and co- 
vert-feathers of the upper part of the tail, are of a 


ſ{ky-blue colour. The inſides of the wings are of 


a greeniſh aſh-colour, having a few fine blue fea- 


thers blended with the leſſer coverts, round the 
hinge 
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inge or joint of che Wings; and the tail is green, 
a . 46805 and Re er * . 
Me have tecrived no certain <7). 7275 from 
whence this bird wasbfought de was firſt deſcribed 
by Edwards, who ae himſelf at a Joſs 
as to this particulate.” D 
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+ ARROQUET, y 
6 2 4 . N 5 
es long, including. 

the indes. are of a. very dark Hazel- colour, ap- 
Ra a Foe black; and the tye is placed in a 


Mond ; the Plr- 


at of bare ſkin. of a. whitiſh colour, Imme- 
diately beneath the bill there is a fine ſpot of 
ſcarlet plumage; but the rengginder. of the head, 


17 the neck, are of a fyll graf * hue; as are 
ikewiſe the back, ramp, and tail.” 7 reater 
gals are dark green; and the covert-feathers of 
t wings are reddiſh, except the ſmaller feathers 
und the ridges of the wings, which are green. 
he breaſt, belly, thighs, and covert-feathers be- 
heath the tail, are of a lighter green, more inclined 
yellow than thoſe on the upper ſide. of the 

yz the legs and feet are of a light fleſh-co- 
lour; and the toes are diſpoſed as.is uſual in other 


parrots. _ . : wh 5 985 
This elegant bird is a native of the Oriental 


climates. e at IE, 
PARROQUET, LTTLE Rrp-Heapzp, ok Gut- 
NEA SPARROW; the, Plittacus Pullarius of Lin- 
nus. This bird is about five inches long; he 
tail is ſhort, and compoſed of feathers of an equz 
length; the bil is orange · coloured, and hooked 
e point of the upper 8 but there are 
2 : 


at 
angles at 115 edges. noſtrils are ſituated 
be the feathers of the forehead and the bill, 
which is entirely ſurrounded. with bright red or 
ſcarlet feathers, that qccupy all the fore- head; the 
eyes are wholly. black, ſurrounded with narrow 
Faces of bare ſkin of a light aſh colour; the hinder 
part of the head, the neck, back, and upper ſides 
of the wings, are of a beautiful green hue; and the 
throat, breaſt, belly, and covert-feathers under 
the tail, are of a lighter green, with a yellowiſh 
caſt, The inſides of the quills of the wings are 
of a dark cinereous colour, as are the exterior 
tips: the leſſer covert- feathers within- ſide the 
wings are black; and the ridge of the wing above 
the joint is blue. The covert: feathers on the upper 
ſide of the tail are green; and the rump ĩs covered 
with fine blue feathers. The two middle feathers 


of the tail are green; and the remainder are green 


near the roots or bottoms, which are ſucceeded 
by a tranſverſe bar of ſcarlet; after that, a bar of 
black croſſes the whole; and, laſt of all, the tips 
of the feathers are green, The covert-feathers 
of the*tail, above and beneath, are ſo long, that 
the colours of the tail are not wholly perceptible 
unleſs a little ſpread; and the legs, feet, and claws, 
are of a duſky colour. 
THY beautiful bird is re. of Guinea, and 
pretty frequently imported into this country. 
N Rin the Pſittacus Alexandri of 
Linnæus. The bill of this ſpecies is entirely red; 
tha irides are orange oured; and a ffeſn- coloured 
ſkin encompaſſes the eyes. The top and ſides of 
the head are A black line proceeds from 
the lower mandible of the bill a little way down- 
wards; then parting into two lines, which turn 
backward on the ſides of the neck, forms a black 
collar, almoſt uniting behind: on the hinder part 


ef the neck, above this black ring, the plumage is 


| 
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p 
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blue; and under the black line, paſſes a bar of red 
feathers. - The quills, and goyert-frathers next 
above them within - ſide the wihgs, are .mouſe-co- 
loured; the leſſer coverts art Ff a light blueiſh 
green hue; and on the leſſer coverts without: ſido 


the wings there is a beautiful red ſpot. The body, 
both above and beneath, is green, though ſame- 
| what lighter on the under fide ; the back and up- 


per ſides af the wings being darker, and of a blucr 
green. The upper fide of the tajl is of, a huciſſi 
green colour, the under ſide beiag of a duſſy ycl. 
low or ohve: the middle feathers meaſate thirteen 
3 they gradually. orten towards the 
EN Ss | n 23 
PAaxRoaver, Biuz-Hzapep. This bird is 
very probably-zhe female of the preceding: it's 
head is of afine ſky-blue calaur; in other reſpects 
it generally agrees with the Ring py; xi being 
wholly, green; but where that has a red {pot on the 
wing, this has a yellow one: the upper ſide of the 
tail is alſo more blue; and the edges of the greater 
* inclige to blue. 
is bid, and the Ring Parroquet, were both 
imported from the Fal Toes, ä The firſt, accord- 
ing to Willughby, is the Pſittagus gf the ancients; 
and the only one known in Europe from the age 
of Alexander the Great to that of Nero. 
PaRROO GET, SaPPhiRz-CROWNED ; the Pſitta- 
cys Galgulus of Linnæus. The bill of this bird, 
and the ſkin which covers it's baſis, are black; and 
the edges of the upper mandible are angulated. 
A. ſmall ſpace of bare ſkin ſurrounds the eyes; 
the head and neck àre green; and on the crown 
of the head there is a reund ſpot of a fine blue or 
ſapphire colour. On the lower part of the neck 
behind there is an orange-coloured creſcent, di- 
viding the neck from the back, which is green; 
and the wings, breaſt, belly, thighs, covert-fea- 


„ 
* 


thers under the tail, and the tail irſelf, are alſo 


green. The quills duſky at their tips both 
within and Sues he — webs of the quills 
are of a ſky blue colour; and the covert-feathers 
of the wings within are of a light green. The 
throat is of a lively red colour; as are likewiſe the 
rump and the covert-feathers of the tail. The 
legs and feet are of a black or duſky colour; and 
the tail is compoſed of twelve feathers of equal 
lengths, which are almoſt concealed by the red 
coverts. ü 4 

This ſpecies is a native of the iſland of Su- 
matraz and is one of the Jeaſt and moſt elegant 
birds of the parrot kind in the world. | 


ParRouer, GolpensWinceD; the Plittacus 


Chryſoptrius of Linnæus. This bird has a whit- 
= bill 3 of which colour likewiſe is the {kin 
urrounding the eye. The plumage, except ſome 
feathers on the wings, is wholly green, lighter on 
the under- ſide, and darker on the back, as is ob- 
ſervable in all birds of the parrot kind. A fcw 
of the middle quills of the wings are of a fine 
golden or yellow colour, as are part of the firſt 
row of coverts immediately above thoſe quills; 
and a few of the quills on each ſide of the golden 
ones have their exterior webs of a fine dark bluc 
colour. The tips of the greater quills are duſky ; 


the inſides of the quills are dark blue; and the 
legs, feet, and claws, are of a light fleſh-colqur. 


This bird is a native of the Eaſt Indies; and 
was firſt figured and deſcribed by Edwards from 
a living ſubject. 

PARROT. AnEngliſh appellation expreſſing 
the whole plittacus via in general; but in * art 

| limite 
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|. BLUE-WINGED PARROQUET. 2. BROWN-THROATED PARRGQUET. 73. GOLDEN CROWN!) PARKO17! 


4, LITTLE GREEN AND BLUE PARROQUET. +5. PARROQUE'' Fit run EAST ens 


G. SMALLEST RED AND GREEN PAKkROGHUT. 
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2. LITTLE RED- HEADED PARROOUEPF: 3. RING PARROQUET. 4. SAPPHIRE,” CROWNED PARROOUET. 
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limited ſenſe reſtrifted to that claſs only which is 


of a middle fize between the maccaw and the par- 


t. 
"Habs Linnzan diſtribution of nature, the Par- 


rot makes a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of 


picæ; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are: 


that the beak is hooked; that the upper mandible 
is furniſhed with a moveable cere; that the noſtrils 
are ſituated in the baſe of the beak; that the 
tongue is fleſny, obtuſe, and entire; and that the 
feet are formed for climbing. Linnæus enume- 
rates forty- ſeven ſpecies. 

The Parrot is the beſt known in this country of 
all foreign birds; and is deſervedly admired, as it 
unites the greateſt beauty with the greateſt doci- 
lity, Ir's voice alſo imitates the human more 
than any other bird's: that of the raven is too 
hoarſe, and that of the jay and magpie too ſhrill 
to reſemble the truth ; but the Parrot's note is of 
the true pitch, and capable of a number of modu- 
lations that even ſome of the human race cannot 
attain. 

The facility with which this bird 1s taught to 
ſpeak, and the great number of words which it is 
capable of repeating, are no leſs ſurpriſing. A 
grave writer aſſures us, that one of them learned 
to repeat a whoie ſonnet from Petrarch; and 
Goldimith aſſerts, that he ſaw a Parrot, the pro- 
perty of a diſtiller who had ſuffered pretty largely 
in his circumſtances from an informer who lived 
oppoſite to him, that could pronounce, in a ve 
diſtinct and audible voice, that part of the Deca- 
logue, © Thou ſhalt nor bear falſe witneſs againſt 
thy neighbour.” The bird was generally placed 
fronting the informer's houſe, and amuſed the 
whole neighbourhood with it's perſevering exhor- 
tations. 

Willughby relates a ſtory, which is much leſs 
dull than the generality of thoſe which are ad- 
duced when this bird's facility of ſpeech happens 
to be the ſubject. A Parrot belonging to King 
Henry VII. who then reſided at Weſtminſter, in 
his palace by the River Thames, had learnt to 
talk many words from the paſſengers as they hap- 
pened to take water. One day, ſporting on it's 
perch, the poor bird fell into the water, at the 
ſame time exclaiming, as loud as poſſible, © A 
boat, twenty pound for a boat!' A waterman, 
who happened to be near, hearing the cry, made 
to the place where the Parrot was floating, and 
taking him up, reſtored him to the King. As the 
bird happened to be a favourite, the man inſiſted 


that he ought to have a reward rather equal to his 


ſervices than his trouble; and as the Parrot had 
mentioned twenty pounds, he ſaid that his majeſty 
was bound in honour to grant it. The King 
agreed to leave it to the Parrot's own det-rmina- 
tion; which the bird hearing, cried out, © Give 
the knave a groat.' | 
Parrots, which are ſo common in this country 
as foreign birds, are equally ſo as indigenous 
ones in thoſe climates where they are produced. 
The foreſts ſwarm with them; and the rook is not 
better known with us than the Parrot is in almoſt 
every part of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. In vain 
nave naturaliſts attempted to arrange the various 
ſpecies of this bird; new varieties daily preſent 
themſelves to puzzle the ſyſtem- maker, or to de- 
monſtrate the narrowneſs of his catalogue. Lin- 
neus, as previouſly obſerved, makes the number 
of |t's varieties amount to forty- ſeven; while Briſ- 


ſon extends his catalogue to ninety- five: and per- 
Vor. II. 
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haps even this liſt might be increaſed, were eve 

accidental change of colour to be conſidered as 
conſtituting a new ſpecies. But the fact is, na- 
tural hiſtory gains little by theſe diſcoveries; nor 
is the extenſion of it's dominions to be conſidered 
as an advantage. It is aſſerted that the natives 
of Brazil can alter the colour of a Parrot's plu- 
mage by art; and as this may probably be the 


caſe, what an endleſs work is cut out for nomen- 


clators! 

Thoſe who import Parrots are content to make 
three or four diſtinctions, to which they give 
names. The large kind, which are about the ſize 
of a raven, are called maccaws; the next ſize are 
ſimply called Parrots; thoſe which are entirely 
white are denominated lories ; and the leſſer-ſized 
ones are called parroquets. The difference be- 
tween theſe conſiſts rather in the ſize than in any 
other peculiar conformation; they are all formed 
alike, — two toes before, and two behind, 
for the purpoſes of climbing and holding; ſtrong 
hooked bills, for breaking open nuts, and other 
hard ſubſtances on which they feed; and loud, 
harſh voices, whereby they fill their native woods 
with almoſt inceſſant clamours. 

But there are other peculiarities in the confor- 
mation of theſe birds. Firſt, their toes are con- 
trived in a ſingular manner, which appears when 
they walk or climb, and likewiſe when they are 
eating: for the firſt purpoſe they ſtretch out two 
of their toes forward, and two backward; but 
when they take their meat, and bring it to their 
mouths with their feet, they dexterouſly and nim- 
bly turn the greater hind-toe forward, ſo as to 
take a firmer graſp of the nut or fruit they are go- 
ing to devour, ſtanding in the mean while on the 
Nor do they even preſent their food 
in the uſual manner; for other animals turn their 
meat inwards to the mouth; but theſe, in a ſeem- 
ingly aukward poſition, turn their food outwards, 
and thus hold the hardeſt nuts, as if in one hand, 
till they break the ſhells with their beaks, and ex- 
tract the kernels. 

The bill of the Parrot is faſhioned in a ſtill 
more ſingular manner; the upper chap, as well as 
the lower, being moveable. In moſt other birds, 
the upper chap is connected, and makes but one 
piece with the ſkull; but in theſe, and a few other 
ſpecies of the feathered tribe, the upper chap is 
connected to the bone of the head by a ſtrong 
membrane, placed on each ſide, that lifts and de- 
preſſes it at pleaſure: by this contrivance they 
can open their bills the wider; which is extremely 
beneficial, as the upper chap is ſo hooked and 
overhanging, that if the lower chap only had mo- 
tion, they could ſcarcely open their mouths wide 
enough to admit nouriſhment. 

Such are the uſes of the beaks and toes of theſe 
birds when uſed ſeparately; but they are often 
employed together, when the creatures are exer- 
ciſed in climbing. As Parrots cannot readily 


hop from bough to bough, their legs not bein 


adapted to that purpoſe, they uſe both their beaks 
and feet; firſt catching hold with their beaks, as 
with a hook; and drawing up their legs, and 
faſtening them; then advancing their heads and 
beaks again, and ſo putting forward their bodies 
and feet alternately, till they attain the heights at 
which they aim. | 
The tongue of the Parrot ſomewhat reſembles 
the human; for which reaſon, ſome pretend that it 
is ſo well qualified to imitate the voice of a man: 
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but the organs by which the ſounds are articu- 
| lated lie farther down in the throat, being per- 
formed by the great motion which the os hyoides 
has in this bird above all others. 
T _ the Parrot is common in Europe, it 
will not 
for it's warm conſtitution; and, though capable 
of enduring our winter when arrived at maturity, 
it always appears ſenſible of it's rigour, and loſes 
both it's ſpirit and appetite during the colder part 
of the ſeaſon: it then becomes torpid and inac- 
tive; and ſeems quite changed from that buſtling, 
loquacious animal, which it appeared in it's na- 
tive foreſts, where it 1s almoſt ne mg on the 
wing. Nevertheleſs, the Parrot lives, even with 
us, a conſiderable time, if properly attended to. 
The extreme ſagacity and docility of this bird 
may be pleaded as the beſt excuſe for that perſon 
who ſpends whole hours in teaching it to ſpeak ; 
and indeed the Parrot, on ſuch occaſions, ſeems 
to be the wifeſt animal of the two. At firſt, it 
obſtinately reſiſts all inſtruction; but ſeems to be 
won by perſeverance; makes a few attempts to 
imitate the firſt ſounds; and, when it has once ac- 
quired the articulation of one word diſtinctly, the 
reſt of it's leſſon is generally learned with facility. 
In thoſe families where the maſter or miſtreſs 
has the feweſt avocations, the Parrot uſually re- 
ceives the greateſt inſtruction, and becomes more 
expert in proportion to the aſſidvity of it's teach- 
ers. The French ladies fpend a great part of 
their time in inſtructing their feathered pupils; 
and it muſt be acknowledged that the Parrots in 
France ſpeak much more diſtinctly than thoſe in 
England, in conſequence of their continual ſchool- 
ing. But even the Parrots of France are much 
inferior to thoſe of the Brazils, where their edu- 
cation is conſidered as a very important buſineſs. 
Cluſius aſſures us, that the Parrots of that country 
are the moſt ſenſible and cunning of all animals 
not endued with reaſon. There 1s a large bird of 
this kind in Brazil, which the natives call the 
aicu-ous, the head of which is red, violet and yel- 
low; the body green; the tips of the wings red ; 
and the tail long and yellow. This animal is 
ſeldom ſeen in Europe, but it is a prodigy of un- 
derſtanding. A Brazilian woman, ſays Cluſius, 
© who lived at a village two miles diſtant from 
the iſland on which we reſided, had a Parrot of 
this kind, which was the wonder of the place: it 
ſeemed endued with ſuch underſtanding, as to 
diſcern and comprehend whatever ſhe ſaid to it. 
As we ſometimes uſed to paſs by that woman's 
door, ſhe frequently called on us to ſtop, pro- 
miſing, if we would give her a comb, or a look- 
ing- glaſs, that ſhe would make her Parrot ſing and 
dance to entertain us. If we agreed to her re- 
queſt, as ſoon as ſhe had pronounced ſome words 
to the bird, it began not only to leap and ſkip on 
the perch on which it ſtood, but alſo to talk and 
to whiſtle, and imitate the ſhouts and exclama- 
tions of the Brazilians when they prepare for bat- 
tle. In ſhort, when it came into the woman's 
head to bid it fing, it ſang; and to dance, it 
danced: but if, contrary to our promiſe, we refuſed 
to give the woman the little 8 agreed on, 
tae Parrot ſeemed to ſympathize in her reſent- 
ment, and was ſilent and immoveable; nor could 
we by any means provoke it to move either foot 
or tongue. | 
This ſagacity, which Parrots ſhew in a domeſ- 
tic ſtate, ſeems alſo natural to them in their reſi- 


dence among the woods; they live together in 


reed here, the climate being too cold 


| 
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flocks; and A aſſiſt each other againſt their 
enemies, either by their courage or their notes of 
warning. They generally breed in holloy trees, 
where they make round holes, without any lin- 
ing. The largeſt Parrots lay two or three eggs; 
but it is probable that the ſmaller kind may Jay 
more, it being an invariable rule in nature, thar 
the ſmalleſt animals are the moſt prolific. In 
general, however, they have but two eggs, like 
thoſe of the pigeon, and nearly of the ſame ſize; 
marked with little ſpecks, like thoſe of the 
partridge. Travellers aſſure us, that the neſts 
of Parrots are always found in the trunks of the 
ralleſt, ſtraighteſt, and largeſt trees. The na- 
tives of thoſe countries are very aſſiduous in 
ſearching out the places where they neſtle; and 
as thoſe birds which are taken young always poſ. 
ſeſs the greateſt docility, a neſt is conſidered as 
worth taking ſome pains to be poſſeſſed of: the 
uſual method — is to cut down the tree; 
and though in it's fall the young Parrots are fre- 
1 killed, yet if but one of them ſhould 
urvive, the ſpoiler conſiders himſelf as abun- 
dantly rewarded. 

But as the natives cannot always ſupply the de- 
mand for young ones, they are contented to take 
the old; which they ſhoot in the woods with heavy 
arrows, headed with cotton, which uſually ſtun 
the birds, and bring them to the ground without 
killing them: after receiving this blow, ſome of 
them die, while others recover; and thoſe which 
are reſtored become talkative by proper tuition, 
tender uſage, and plentiful feeding. 

But the ſavages are not thus induſtrious to pro- 
cure theſe birds merely for the ſake of their talk- 
ing: for, though ſome of them are ill-taſted, others 
are very delicate food; particularly thoſe of the 
ſmall parroquet tribe. Labat aſſures us, that the 
parroquet kind of Brazil are the moſt beautiful as 
to their plumage, and the moſt talkative birds in 
nature, They are extremely tame, and appear 
delighted with human ſociety : but, unhappily for 
them, they are poſſeſſed of another quality which 
often puts an end to this aſſociation ; their fleſh is 
the moſt delicate that can be imagined; and is 
highly eſteemed by thoſe who wiſh rather to in- 
dulge their appetites than their ears. 

There are indeed many motives for deſtroying 
or ſeizing theſe beautiful birds; notwithſtanding 
which, they are ſtill found in very great plenty, 
and conſidered by the negroes on the coaſt of 
Guinea as their greateſt tormentors: they are peſ- 
tered with the inceſſant ſcreamings of flocks of 
Parrots, which alſo devour whatever fruits they 
attempt to raiſe in their little gardens. In other 
places, indeed, they are not quite ſo numerous 
and deſtructive; but there is 8 a country of 
the tropical climates that has not numbers of the 
common kinds, as well as ſome which are pecu- 
liarly it's own. Upwards of one hundred difte- 
rent kinds have been enumerated by travellers on 
the continent of Africa only; and there is one 
country in particular, north of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which derives it's name from the multitude 
of Parrots that inhabit it's woods. White Parrots 
have been diſcovered in the torrid regions of 
Ethiopia: in the Eaſt Indies, they are of the 
largeſt ſize; in South America, they are docile 
and talkative; they ſwarm in great abundance in 
all the iſlands of the Pacific Sea and Indian Ocean; 
and add to the ſplendor of thoſe woods which are 
cloathed with perpetual verdure. 

Though thete birds are at preſent ſo univerſally | 

known, 
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known, and their variety ſo great, there was 
ſcarcely one kind of them known among the an- 
cients. The green parroquet, with a red neck, 
was the firſt of this ſort imported into Europe, 
2nd the only one that was known in antiquity 
from the time of Alexander the Great to the age 
of Nero. This was brought over from India; 
and, when the Romans became curious in ** 
out new and unheard-of luxuries, they foun 


others in Gaganda, an iſland of Ethiopia, which | 


they conſidered as a diſcovery of the greateſt im- 
rtance. 

Though Parrots are uſually ſubject to the ſame 
diſorders with other birds, and ſome peculiar to 
their kind, they are generally long-lived ; and, if 
properly attended, will live from twenty-five to 
thirty years. 

' Condamine obſerves, that the Americans on 
the banks of the River Oyapoc poſleſs the art of 
ingrafting feathers of different colours in the Par- 
rot. The following are ſome of the moſt elegant 
and curious ſpecies. 

ParRoT, BLAck; the Pſittacus Niger of Lin- 
næus. This bird is about the ſize of a tame pi- 
geon: the bill is ſhort, and thick at the baſe; the 
upper.mandible is covered with a bare ſkin at the 
bit in which the noſtrils are placed; both the bill 
and the cere are white, or light yellow; the irides 
are dark ; and round them there is a ſpace of bare 
white ſkin. The head, and the whole body, both 
upper and under fide, are of a black or dull blue- 
iſh colour; the upper ſides of the wings are lighter; 
and among the quill-feathers of each wing there 
are three or four white feathers. The tail is pretty 
long; and the legs, which are ſhort, are covered 
with a rough ſcaly ſkin of a dirty-fleſh-colour, 

This bird was imported from Madagaſcar, and 
firſt deſcribed by Edwards. 

ParRoT, BRAZILIAN GREEN; the Pſittacus 
Brazilienſis of Linnzus. This ſpecies has a 
fleſh-coloured bill, with a duſky cere; and a wave 
on the edge of the upper mandible on each ſide, 
but no direct angle. The fore-part of the head, 
quite round the bill, is of a fine red or ſcarlet co- 
lour; and the eyes, which are dark, are ſurrounded 
with a bare ſkin of a light aſh-colour. The top 
of the head is of a yellowiſh green hue; the hinder 
part of the neck and the back are of a darker 
green; the under-ſide of the body is of a light 
green inclining to yellow; the coverts beneath 
the tail are yellow; the prime quills of the wings 
are duſky; the middle quills have blue outer webs; 
the remainder of the quills next to the rump are 
green, with yellow borders; the firſt and ſecond 
rows of covert-feathers above the quills are alſo of 
a dark green, with yellow edges; the leſſer coverts 
of the wings are of a lighter green colour; and 
the ridge of the wing about the joint is yellow, 
intermixed with a few red feathers. The green 
feathers on the hinder part of the neck and back 
are edged with dull purple; the rump, and covert- 
feathers on the upper ſide of the tail, are green; 
the middle feathers of the tail are alſo green; next 
to them ſucceed red ones; and the outer feather 

on each fide has a blue exterior web. The inſide 
of the tail appears red, the inner wtbs of all the 
ſeathers being red; but the tips of all the tail- 
feathers, both within and without, are of a fine 
yellow colour. 

ParROT, GREAT GREEN; the Pſittacus ZEſtivus 
of Linnzus. This bird is equal, or rather ſupe- 
nor in magnitude to the largeſt tame pigeon : the 
bill is whitiſh; and on each ſide of the upper man- 
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dible there is a remarkable angle. The eyes are 
ſurrounded with gold- coloured circles, beyond 
which there is a bare fleſn- coloured ſkin; the fore- 

art of the head, as far back as the eyes, is of a 

lue colour; the remainder of the head is of a fine 
yellow, with an admixture of red; and the neck 
entirely round, as well as the back, are green. 
The greater ot exterior quills of the wings are 
duſky at their tips, and greeniſh at their bottoms; 
the next ſucceeding are of a fine blue colour at 
their tips, and ſcarlet at their bottoms; the inner- 
moſt falling over the rump are green, with yellow 
edges; the covert-feathers next above the quills 
are wholly green; the leſſer coverts are of a golden 
colour; and in the ſkin that connects the joint of 
the wing there are ſome red feathers, intermixed 
with the yellow coverts. The breaſt and belly 
are of a light blueiſh green colour, the feathers 
being fringed with a duſky hue; the thighs, the 
lower belly, and the coverts under the tail, are 
yellow; the rump is covered with green fea- 
thers tipped with yellow; the coverts of the u per 
ſide of the tail are green; the upper fide of the 
rail is alſo green, the edges of the feathers be- 
ing a little yellowiſh; the exterior webs of the 
outhde feathers are blue; the inſide of the tail 
appears partly red; the tips within are of a 
duſky green colour; the legs and feet are covered 
with duſky brown ſcales; and the claws are 
blackiſh. 

Theſe birds are pretty common in London : 
they vary ſomething from each other, though ap- 
parently of the ſame ſpecies; the yellow colour 
prevailing more or leſs in different birds. 

PARROT, As4-CoLoOURED AND RED; the Pſit- 
tacus Erithacus of Linnæus. This bird is about 
the ſize of a tame pigeon: the bill 1s of a blackiſh 
colour, hooked, and angulated; the noſtrils are 
placed pretty near together, in a white ſkin, 
covering part of the bill above; and the ſides of 
the head are covered with a bare whitiſh ſkin, 
which joins to the bill forwards, The eyes are 
ſmall; and the irides are yellow. The plumage 
of the whole bird, except the tail, is a mixture of 
aſh-colour and red; but the ſhades are darker on 
the greater feathers of the wings than in other 
parts. The tail is entirely red, the feathers being 
ſhort, and of equal length; and the legs and feer 
are covered with a rough ſcaly ſkin of a dark aſh- 
colour. 

The common aſh-coloured Parrot exactly re- 
ſembles this bird, except that the plumage in the 
former, all over the body, is aſh-coloured, lighter 
on the rump and belly, and darker on the greater 
feathers of the wings. 

This ſpecics is found in many parts of Africa; 
particularly in Guinea, from whence many of them 
are brought to England. | 

PARROT, LESSER GREEN; the Pſittacus Au— 
tumnalis of Linnæus. This bird is ſomewhat 
leſs than the domeſtic pigeon : the bill is whitiſh; 
the upper mandible has a wave or angle on each 
ſide of it's edges; and a whitiſh cere, in whick the 
noſtrils are placed. The circles round the eyes 
are of a bright gold colour; beyond which there 
is a bare white ſkin. The forehead, as far as the 
eyes, is covered with ſcarlet feathers; and the 
hinder part of the crown is inveſted with blue fea- 
thers. From the baſe of the lower mandible, on 
each ſide of the head, there is a roundiſh orange- 


coloured ſpot, extending beneath cach eye; the 


remainder of the head, the throat, and neck, are 


green; the hinder part of the neck, the back, 


rump, 
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rump, and upper fide of che tail, are of a dark | 


reen colour; the fore-part of the neck, the breaſt, 
belly, and thighs, are of a lighter green; the lower 


belly and covert-feathers under the tail are of a 


very light green, inclining to yellow; the greater 

uills of the wings are duſky, with a little blue on 
te edges of the exterior webs; the ſucceeding are 
blue at their tips, and red towards their bottoms; 
all the covert-feathers of the wings are green, ex- 
cept the baſtard wing, which is blue; and the 
1 of the wing that falls on the breaſt is yellow. 
The legs are ſhort, and covered with a rough 
ſcaly ſkin of a lead or aſn- colour; and the claws 
are duſky or black. | 

This Parrot is a native of the Weſt Indies; 
and was firſt deſcribed by Edwards. 

PARROT, Hawx-HEtapep; the Pſittacus Ac- 
cipitrinus of Linnæus. This bird, which is 
about the ſize of a ſmall pigeon, is remarkable for 
having a long tail in proportion to it's body: the 
bill is of a duſky colour, pretty much hooked, and 


has ſharp angles on the ſide of the upper chap; 


the irides are hazel, ſurrounded with a bare ſkin 
of a blackiſh colour; the head is brown, with 
ſome light feathers on the middle, and ſome dark 
ones on the borders; the neck, breaſt, and belly, 
are reddiſh, inclining to purple, fringed with fea- 
thers of a very bright blue; the back, rump, and 
upper ſides of the wings, are of a beautiful green 
colour; and the tips of the 3 quills are of a 
dark blue. The middle of the upper ſide of the 
rail is green; and the ſide- feathers are alſo of the 
ſame colour, except at their tips, where they are 
of a dark blue. The thighs, and covert-feathers 


beneath the tail, are of a pale green hue; and the | 


legs, feet, and claws, are of a leaden colour. 
This Parrot is an inhabitant of the Eaſt In- 


dies; and, when offended, poſſeſſes the faculty of 


raiſing the feathers on it's neck like a ruff, 
PARROT, WriTt-HEaDED; the Pſittacus Leu- 
cocephalus of Linnæus. The bill of this bird, 


and that part of the head next to it, are white; the 
the Weſt Indies. 
of years; and found it briſk, active, and loqua- 


eyes are of a dark hazel- colour, ſurrounded with a 
bare ſpace of very white ſkin; the feathers are 
blue on the hind part of the head, intermixed with 


a little red; the ſides of the head, beneath the 


eyes and throat, are of a fine ſcarlet colour, finely 
blended with the green on the neck; the hinder 

art of the neck, the back, rump, and covert- 
E of the wings, are green; the greater 
quills of the wings are blue, with duſky tips; the 
remainder of the quills next the back are green; 
the upper ſide of the tail is green; the outer webs 
of the two exterior feathers are blueiſn; and the 
under ſide of the tail is green on the tips of the 
feathers, and red towards the roots or bottoms. 
The breaſt, belly, thighs, and covert- feathers be- 
neath the tail, are green, except the middle of the 
belly, where there appear ſome ſpots of red; and 
the legs, toes, and claws, are of a duſky brown co- 
lour. . 

Parrots of this ſpecies differ from each other 
in beauty: in ſome, the upper part of the ridge 
of the wing is red; ſome are very red on the belly; 
and others have this calour intermixed with the 
green. They are frequently imported into this 
country from the Weſt Indies. 

PARROT, Dusk; the Pſittacus Sordidus of 
Linnæus. Though the colours of this Parrot are 
much leſs beautiful than is uſual in the kind, it is 
nevertheleſs no leſs curious than any of the genus. 
It is about the ſize of a common pigeon: the up- 
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per chap is black in the middle, and the ſkin at 
the root 1s of the ſame colour; the baſe of the bill 


is yellow, becoming gradually red at the point; 


the top of the head is blackiſh; and the ſides, as 
well as the hind part of the neck, are greeniſh. 
The back is duſky; the rump is greeniſh; and 
the upper ſide of the tail is green; but the outer 


webs of the two extreme feathers are blue. The 
throat, a little below the bill, is of a bright blue 
colour ; and the breaſt, belly, and thighs, are of a 
duſky black. The wings are green, the quills 
next the back having yellow borders; the legs 
and feet are covered with a ſcaly lead-coloured 
{kin ; and the claws are pretty ſtrong and black. 

This ſpecies, which is a native of New Spain, 
on the continent of America, was firſt figured and 
deſcribed by Edwards. 

PARROT, LiTTLE GREEN; the Pſittacus Agilis 
of Linnæus. This ſpecies is about the ſize of a 
ſmall pigeon: the bill is of a light aſh-colour, and 
angulated at the edge of the upper mandible; the 
circles of the eyes are of a dark hazel; the pupils 
are black; and round each eye there is a ſmall 
ſpace of bare ſkin of a light aſh-colour. The 
whole head, neck, and body, both above and be- 
neath, are green; but lighter, and more inclining 
to yellow, on the throat, breaſt, belly, thighs, and 
coverts beneath the tail. The greater quills of 
the wings are duſky, their outer webs being blue 
almoſt to their tips; the remainder of the quills 
next the back are green; and the covert-feathers 
of the wings, both above and beneath, are alſo 
green. The middle feathers of the tail are a little 
longer than thoſe on the ſides; the upper ſide of 
the tail is green, except the exterior webs of the 


two extreme feathers, which are blueiſh; and the 


inner webs of the tail-feathers are red, till within 
an inch of their tips, where they become wholly 
green. The legs and feet are covered with a 
rough ſcaly aſh-coloured ſkin; and the claws are 


ſtrong and duſky. 


Edwards ſuppoſes this bird to be a native of 
He kept one a great number 


cious in an unknown tongue. 

ParxrRoT, WHiTEe-BREASTED; the Pſittacus 
Melanocephalus of Linnæus. This ſpecies is 
about the ſize of a pigeon: the bill is angulated 
on it's edges, with a narrow ſkin at the bas of the 
upper chap; the whole of the bill is of a duſky 
fleſh-colour, but lighteſt at the baſe; a fleſh-co- 
loured ſkin ſurrounds the eyes; and the crown of 
the head is black. At each corner of the mouth 
there is a longiſh green ſpot; the throat and ſides 
of the head are yellow; but the hind part of the 
neck gradually becomes orange- coloured. The 
back, rump, and tail, are green; the outer webs 
of the greater feathers of the wings are blue, but 
thoſe in the middle are yellowiſh ; the reſt of the 
quills next the back are entirely green; as are all 


the covert-feathers above them. The breaſt is 


white ; the lower part of the belly, and the thighs, 
are of an orange-colour; the legs are aſh-coloured; 

and the claws are black. 
This Parrot 1s an inhabitant of the Weſt Indies. 
PaRRoT, BLut-FaceD GREEN ; the Rampha- 
ſtos Dicolorus of Linnzus. This ſpecies is about 
the ſize of a pullet: the bill is aſh-coloured, with 
an orange ſpot on each fide of the upper chap, 
which is moderately hooked, and angulated on 
each ſide; the noſtrils are ſituated in a ſkin which 
falls a little way over the bill; and the bill itſelf is 
| ſurrounded 
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farrounded with blue feathers. The eyes, which 
are placed in this blue ſpace, are inveſted with 
2 narrow bare ſkin of a fleſn- colour; the circles 


round the pupils of the eyes are orange - coloured; 
and on the throat, below the blue, there 1s a plat 


of red feathers. The hind part of the head and 
neck, the back and covert-feathers of the wings, 
and the breaſt, belly, and thighs, are of a beauti- 
fal green colour, but darker on the back, and 
lichter on the under fide. The larger wing-fea- 
thers are blue; and thoſe ſucceeding them are 
blue at their tips, and red at their bottoms. The 
tail is yellow above; ſome of the inner webs of 
the exterior feathers are red towards the roots ; 
and the legs, feet, and claws, are of a fleſh-colour. 

PARROT, Green AND Rep. This ſpecies, 
which is 2 native of China, 1s about the ſize of 
the common hen. The upper chap of the bill is 
red at it's baſe, inclining to yellow at the point, 
angulated on each ſide, and pretty much hooked ; 
the lower chap is black; and the noſtrils are ſitu- 
ated berween the feathers of the head and the baſe 
of the bill, there being no ſkin over the baſe, as is 
uſual in moſt of the Parrot kind: it is alſo ſingu- 
Jar in having the feathers continued cloſe to the 
eyes. Round the pupils, there are circles of a 
bright orange- colour; and the head, neck, back, 
and covert-feathers of the wings, are of a beautiful 
deep green; as are alſo the breaſt, belly, and up- 
per part of the tail. The greater quills of the 
wings are of a fine blue colour; the firſt row of 
the covert-feathers above them are of the ſame 
hue; the border of the wing, which falls on the 
breaft, is alſo blue; the inſide of the quills, and 
the under ſide of the tail, are blackiſh; and the 
tips of the tail-feathers, on the under fide, are of 
a browniſh yellow. The thighs, and covert-fea- 
thers beneath the tail, are green; and the legs, 
feer, and claws, are black. 

This bird is not mentioned by Linnæus. 
wards firſt figured and defcribed it. 

PaRkROT, BLuzt-HEapeD; the Pſittacus Men- 
ſtruus of Linnæus. The bill of this ſpecies is 
dark or duſky; the upper mandible has a red ſpot 
on each ſide, and pretty deep angles on it's edges; 
the noſtrils are placed at the baſis of the upper 
mandible; the eyes are of a dark colour, ſur- 
rounded with a bare ſkin of a fleſh- colour; the 
head, neck, and part of the breaſt, are of a fine 
ultramarine blue, a little tinged with purple on 
the breaſt; and on each ſide of the head there is 
a black or duſky ſpot. The back, belly, thighs, 
and wings, are of a fine green colour; the covert- 
feathers of the wings are of a yellowiſh green, in- 
clining to gold colour; and the coverts beneath 
the tail are of a fine ſcarlet. Tt 
are of an equal length; the middle ones are 


Ed- 


green, gradually becoming blue on the ſides; | 


and the under fide of the tail is of the ſame co- 
lour, but paler. The legs and feet are of a light 
aſh-colour, covered with a ſcaly ſkin; and the 
claws are duſky. 

PARROT, LiTtTLE Duskyr; the Pſittacus Spec- 
trum of Linnæus. The bill of this Parrot is 
duſky, and angulated, with orange- coloured ſpots 
on the ſides of the upper mandible; and the noſ- 
trils are ſurrounded with ſmall red feathers. The 
top and fides of the head below the eyes are 
black, with a little gloſs of blue on the crown; 
and the eyes are of a dark colour, ſurrounded with 
a narrow bare ſkin of a fine light blue. Imme- 


diately beneath the head, a browniſh coloured 
Vor. II. 


The tail-feathers 


line, marked with duſky, ſmall, oblong ſoots, 
paſſes from the throat, quite round to the hinder 
part of the head. The neck behind, the back, 
rump, and covert-feathers of the wings; are of a 
dark browniſh black hue; the greater quills of 
the wings are of a fine ultramarine blue; the 
quills next the body, with the coverts over them; 
are duſky ; the inſides of the wings are of a lighter 
blue than the upper; and the tips of the quills 
are black. The upper ſide of the tail, when 
cloſed, is wholly of a dark blue colour; but the 
inner webs are red; and the coverts beneath are 
alſo red. The breaſt, belly, and thighs, appear 
of a purple colour, the duſky feathers being 
fringed with purple; and the legs and feet are co- 
vered with a duſky ſcaly fleſh-coloured ſkin. 
This curious bird is ſaid to be a native of Su- 
rinam; and is very ſeldom ſeen in Europe. 
PARROT, BLut-BReEaSTED. This ſpecies is 
about eleven inches long: the bill is remarkably 
black; the head, neck, and back, are of a fine 
ſcarlet colour; and the breaſt and ſhoulders are of 
a deep rich blue, The wings are ſcarlet; the 
primaries are blue; the thighs are ſcarlet, with a 
few blue feathers intermixed; and the tail, which 
is very long, is of a bright ſcarlet colour, tipped 
with orange. | | 
PaRROT, BLve-Beriitn. This ſpecies, which 
is a native of New Holland, is about fifteen in- 
ches long: the bill is of a reddiſh colour; the 
head is of a fine datk blue, beautifully intermixed 
with light blue feathers; and the orbits of the 
eyes are black. The neck, towatds the throat, 
is of a yellowiſh green hue; the hind part is 
green; the breaſt is red, mixed with yellow; the 
back and wings are green ; and the primaries are 
duſky, barred with yellow. The tail is cunei- 
form ; the middle feathers are green; and the reſt 
are alſo green, with exterior webs of a bright yel- 
low colout. 
PARROT, Wulrr, CREsTtp: The body of 
this ſpecies is entirely white; and it is adorned 
with a red creſt on the htad, It is about the ſize 
of the domeſtic pigeon: the feet are yellowiſh, by 
which 1t may be diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
Parrots; the tongue is brown; and the eyes are of 
a dirty yellow hue. 
PARROT, RED anD Brut, or ALDROVANDUS. 
This bird has a ſmall blackiſh bill; the head, 
neck, and breaſt, are blue, except that the top of 


the head is yellow; the parts above the eyes are 


whitiſh; the belly is green; the rail is yellow; and 
the feathers that cover the wings are of a faint 
roſe.colour. The length of this Parrot, from 
the tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail, is 
about nine inches. ; | 

PaRRoT, SCARLET ORIENTAL. This ſpecies 
is ſomewhat larger than a blackbird; and the body 
is wholly of a ſcarlet colour. The wings are 
green, except the prime feathers, which are black 
above, and crimſon below, with yellow edges; 
the upper part of the tail is of a yellowiſh green 
colour; the middle 1s yellow; and a ring of green 
feathers encircles the ſpace above the knees. The 
bill and irides are yellow; and the legs are ſhort 
and black. | 

This Parrot is found only in the Eaſt Indian 
cltmates. 

PARROT OF THE ISLE of Lucon. This cu- 
rious bird, which was firſt deſcribed by Sonnerat, 
is very large for a Parrot. The feathers round 


the bill are of a bright green colour; the, wp of 


1 the 


- primaries, and the uppe 
_ graſs green colour; the under ſide of the body is 


the head is blue; the: wpper part of the body, the 
r ade of the tail, are of a 


of a yellowiſh green; and the coverts of the wings 
are black, edged with 8 brown: the laſt of 
theſe feathers are of a beautiful black colour; but 


the black is encircled with blue, and the blue 


with an olive brown. This mixture forms a very 
elegant and 1 mou the wings. The bil is 
very thick, of a fleſh-colour; the. eyes are 


ſmall, with white irides; and the feet are blackiſh. 


PARROT FISH. This Fiſh obtains it's 
name from the peculiar conformation of it's 
mouth, which is hooked like the bill of a Parrot. 
It is about a foot long ; the colour is greeniſh, va- 
riegated near the head with yellow; the fins, 1s 
well as the eyes; are blue; and the irides are yel- 
low. The ſcales are very large; and there are 
two rows of ſtrong teeth in the mouth, with 
which it penetrates into muſcles and oyſters. It's 
fleſh is very firm, and well-taſted. | 


- PARTRIDGE,; the Tetrao Perdix of Lin- 


næus. A well-known bird, of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. | | 

PaRTRIDOo E, Common. This bird may be 
ſaid to live and breed only for the ſportſman's 
pleaſure. The Britiſh laws have taken it under 
their protection; and, like a peacock or a hen, it 
may be conſidered as priyate property. The only 
difference is, that the Partridge is fed in our 
farms, and the others in our yards: the former 
has it in ĩt's power to change it's maſter, by chang- 
ing it's habitation; and the latter are contented 
captives. | 

In England, the Partridge is eſteemed a favou- 
rite deli at the tables of the opulent; and 
the deſire of keeping it to themſelves has induced 
them to enact ſuch laws for it's preſervation as 
do not ſeem to harmonize with the general ſpirit 
of legiſlation. By an act paſſed in the tenth year 
of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, any perſon 
who ſhall wilfully take, kill or deſtroy, any phea- 
fant or Partridge, or uſe any gun, dog, ſnare, net, 
or other engine, for that purpoſe, in the night, 
between one hour after ſun-ſetting and one hour 
before ſun-riſing, ſhall for the firſt offence be 
commited to gaol, or the houſe of correction, for 
any time not exceeding ſix months, nor leſs than 
three; and for every ſubſequent offence, for any 
time not exceeding twelve months, nor leſs than 
ſix: and ſhall alſo, within three days after com- 
mitment for the firſt or any ſubſequent offence, be 
once publicly whipped in the town, &c. where 
ſuch gaol, or houſe of correction ſhall be, between 
the hours of twelve and one in the day. What 
can be more arbitrary, than thus to reſtrain the 

r-from the uſe of thoſe creatures which the 

Almighty intended ſhould be free? If Partridges 
and pheaſants, like common poultry, could be 
made legal property, be taught to keep within 
certain diſtricts, and to feed only on thoſe grounds 
which belong to the man whoſe paſtimes they 
improve, or whoſe table they furniſh, it might 
then, with ſome appearance of juſtice, be ad- 
mitted, that he who fed them had a right to claim 
them: but the caſe is far otherwiſe; they feed 
every where, and on every man's ground. Thoſe 
birds which are nouriſhed by all, by the law of 
reaſon, belong to all; nor can any one man, or 
any body of men, juſtly inſtitute an excluſive 
right to them while they continue 1n a ſtate of 
nature, 

The old law luminaries of this country main- 


% 


tain, that all wild animals, ſuch as deer, hares, 
| foxes, and the like, are thoſe which, on account 
of their, ſwiftneſs or fierceneſs, fly the dominion of 


| man; and in ſuch therefore no perſon can have a 


rty; unleſs they are or reclaimed by 
im: hence 1t appears that, by the common lay, 
every man hath an equal right to ſuch creatures 
as were not naturally under the power of man; 
and that the mere capture or ſeizure of them 
created a property 1n — 2 
The immenſe quantity of game about the en- 
virons of Paris has been conſidered as a badge of 
national ſlavery; and yet the French have no 
game - laws in the remoter parts of their kingdom: 
the game indeed is preſerved for the king in a 
few places, but is free in almoſt every other part 
of that kingdom. In England, the prohibition 
1s general; and the peaſant, or even the farmer, 
cannot poſſeſs what ſlaves in other countries are 
at full liberty to enjoy. 
To return from à digreſſion excited ſolely by 
the ſpirit of liberty: the cock Partridge weighs 
about fifteen ounces, and the hen thirteen. The 
bill is white; and the crown of the head is brown, 
2 with reddiſh white. The cheeks and 
orehead are of a deep orange colour, but much 
paler in the males than in the other ſex ; the neck 
and breaſt are beautifully marked with narrow un- 
dulated lines of aſh-colour and black; and in the 


raſt-colour. On the breaſt of the male there is a 
broad mark ſhaped like a horſe-ſhoe, and of a 
deep orange hue. Each feather on the back is 
marked with ſeveral ſemicircular lines of black 


The tail is compoſed of eighteen feathers; the ſix 
outermoſt on each ſide are of a bright ruſt-colour, 
the reſt being marked with irregular lines of 
black and pale reddiſh brown; the legs are 
whitiſh. 

The Partridge is found in every country, and 
in every climate; as well in the frozen regions 
about the pole, as the torrid tracts under the equa- 
tor. Wherever it reſides, it ſeems to adapt itſelf 
to the nature of the climate. In Greenland, it is 
brown in ſummer; but, when winter makes it's 
appearance, 1t receives a new covering adapted 
to the ſeaſon: it's outward plumage then aſſumes 
the colour of the ſnow among which it gleans it's 
food, and is cloathed with a warm down beneath. 
Thus, by the warmth and colour of it's plumage, 
it is doubly fitted for it's ſituation; the one de- 
fending it from the cold, and the other prevent- 
ing it from being noticed by it's enemies. The 
Partridges of Barakonda are longer iegged and 
ſwifter footed; and take up their reſidence in the 
higheſt rocks and precipices. 

All naturaliſts are agreed, that Partridges are 
extremely ſalacious; and thoſe who are curious to 
obtain exact information on this ſubject, we beg 
leave to refer to Pliny ; and to Edwards, in the pre- 
face to his Gleanings. The manners and habits 
of theſe birds in many reſpects reſemble all thoſe 
of poultry ; but their cunning and inſtincts ſeem 


the very neighbourhood of their enemies, they 
have perhaps more frequent occaſion to put their 
little arts in practice, and learn by habit the means 
of evaſion or ſafety, Whenever a dog, or any 
other formidable animal, approaches the neſt of 
a Partridge, the hen practiſes every art to allure 


him from the ſite: ſhe keeps at a little diſtance 
| before 


hind part of the neck there is a ſtrong mixture of 


and reddiſh brown; and the greater quill-feathers 
are duſky, ſpotted with pale red on each web. 


ſuperior to thoſe of the larger kinds. Living in 


before him, ſeigning to be incapable of flying; 
and juſt hopping up, and falling down before 
him, but never advancing to ſuch a diſtance as to 
diſcourage her purſuer: at length, having entirely 


| drawn him from her ſecret treaſure, ſhe at once 


es wing, and diſa rs. The danger being 
on 18d The dog a, ſhe calls her young, 
who immediately afſemble at her cry, and follow 
her in her excurſions. A covey generally con- 
ſiſts of ten or fifteen ; and a Partridge will live 
from fifteen to ſeventeen years, if unmoleſted. 

Partridges, properly ſpeaking, form no neſts, 
but lay their eggs on any ſpot of ground where 
they can find a little hay or ſtraw. Their eggs 


are of a greyiſh colour, with a yellowiſh caſt; and 


have pretty hard ſhells. 
Corn-ficlds are the places that Partridges moſt 
delight in, eſpecially while the corn is growing; 
for that is a ſafe retreat, where they remain un- 
diſturbed, and under which they uſually breed. 
They frequent the ſame- fields after the corn is 
cut down, but with a different intent; for they 
then ſeed on ſuch corn as has dropped from the 
ears; and find a ſufficient ſhelter under the covert 


of the ſtalks, eſpecially in wheat ſtubble. When 


the ſtubble is much trodden down by men or 


beaſts, they retire to the barley ſtubble, and there 


conceal themſelves in coveys of ten or fifteen. 
When the winter comes on, and the ſtubble fields 
are either trodden down or ploughed up, they 
then retire to the upland meadows, where they 
lodge in the high graſs, and among ruſhes: and 
ſometimes they reſort to the low coppice-woods, 
eſpecially if there are corn-lands contiguous to 
them. | | | 

Partridges have been caught by various expe- 
dients. Fowlers ſometimes provide themſelves 
with two or three nets, having meſhes ſomewhat 
ſmaller than thoſe of pheaſant nets; and walking 
round about the covey, fix a net ſo as to draw 
over them on 88 a line at a diſtance. This 
may be eaſily effected; for ſo long as the ſportſman 
continues moving about, and does not fix his 
eyes too intently on the Partridges, they will 
permit him to approach ſufficiently near to place 
his nets, without ſeeming to be diſturbed. If 
they lie ſo ſtraggling, that one net will not cover 
them, then two or three mult be fixed in the ſame 
manner, 
net over them; and they will often lie ſtill, co- 
vered by the nets, till he comes up and alarms 
them; when, on attempting to riſe, they imme- 
diately find themſelves entangled. 

Another method of catching them is with bird- 
lime; and this is effected by means of wheat-ſtraws: 
theſe muſt be large, and cut down between knot 
and knot; they muſt be well limed with the beſt 
and ſtrongeſt bird-lime; and the ſportſman muſt 
carry a great number of them along with him. 
Having diſcovered a field where a covey of Par- 
tridges are feeding, he muſt imitate their call; 
and, if they anſwer, he is then to ſtick up the 
Imed ftraws in rows acroſs two or three lands; 
and, going backwards, call again to them, lead- 
ing them on in a road where the ſtraws are placed. 
By this device they will follow each other, like a 
flock of chickens; and being drawn on the limed 
ſtraws, will daub and entangle themſelves fo effec- 
tually, that few of them can eſcape. 


However, a ſtill more agreeable mode of catch- 


ing Partridges is performed by driving them. In 
order to this, an engine is to be made of canvas 


The ſportſman may then draw his 


1 


ſtuffed with ſtraw, ſo as to repreſent a horſe: this 
horſe, and theſe nets, being placed ſlanting in the 
lower part of the field, the ſportſman is to take 
the favour of the wind, and getting above the 
birds, is to drive them downwards. His face is 
to be covered with ſomething green or blue; and 
placing the horſe before him, he is to proceed 
ſlowly and gently; by which means the Partridges 
will be raiſed on their legs, though not on their 
wings, and will run before the horſe into the nets. 
If, in their progreſs, they get into a wrong path, 
the horſe is to be moved to face them; and thus 
they will be turned back again, and driven in an 
direction, according to the pleaſure of the et 
man. | 
ParTRIDGE, REp-LeoceD; the Tetrao Rufus 
of Linnzus. A very beautiful and delicate bird, 
common in Barbary, and ſometimes ſeen in various 


parts of Europe. It is ſomewhat leſs than the 


common Partridge; the bill is of a fine ſcarlet 
colour; the eyes are hazel; the top of the head is 
a bright cheſnut ; which colour paſſing down the 
hind part of the head, where it becomes more 
duſky, comes forward, and forms a ring encirclin 

the neck; which ring is beautifully variegated wit 

ſmall round white ſpots. The Ades of the head 
and throat are of a light blueiſh aſh- colour, which 
gradually changes on the breaſt to a faint roſe or 
bloſſom colour; the belly, thighs, and coverts un- 
der the tail, are light brown; the upper ſide of 
the neck, back, and wings, are of a darkiſn brown 
hue; the prime quills of the wings are tipped with 
a light yellowiſh brown colour; and the ſcapulars 
are of a delightful blue, bordered with a dark red. 
The ſides are covered with beautiful feathers, 
tranſverſely variegated; the tips are orange, within | 


| which there are bars of black, ſucceeded by others 


of white; the rump is aſh-coloured; the middle 
feathers of the tail are of the ſame colour, but 
darker, and tranſverſely. barred with duſky; the 
ſide feathers of the tail are half way of an aſh-co- 
lour towards their roots, and the other half towards 
their tips are of a dirty orange. The legs and 
feet are red; and the claws are brown. 

ParTRIDGE, Hupsox's Bay; the Tetrao La- 
gopus of Linnæus. This ſpecies bears a pretty 
near reſemblance to the common kind in the ſhape 
of the head; but the bill is blunter and ſhorter. 
Over the eyes there are ſmall red combs; the legs 
are muffled ; and the general form of the body 
approaches to the pigeon tribe, except that it is 
conſiderably larger. 

Theſe birds feed on.the buds of the poplar 
when the ſnow is on the ground; run very ſwiftly ; 
and keep together in pretty large flocks. In ſum- 
mer they are nearly of the colour of an Engliſh 
Partridge; but, as winter approaches, their plu- 
mage by degrees turns white, except that the 
larger tail-feathers are tipped with black: theſe 
white feathers, except thoſe of the pinions and 
tail, are double, having one growing under the 
other; the undermoſt are ſmaller than the upper, 
and alſo more ſoft and downy; which keep the 
birds warm during the inclemencies of winter. 
They moult theſe white feathers in the {pring ; 


| and reſume the brown againſt the ſummer ſeaſon ; 


and theſe are always ſingle. 

PARTRIDGE, MouNTain, of JaMaAICa; the 
Columba Montana of Linnzus. The length of 
this bird, from the tip of the bill to the extremity 
of the tail, is ten inches; and the breadth, when 
the wings are extended, is ſixteen. The head is 


ſmall 5 


, L 


The upper part of the body is of a reddiſh purple 
colour; the lower part is lighter; and under the 


legs and feet are red, like thoſe of pigeons; and 


young. 


| pn The wings underneath are cinereous; - 


and yellow ſpots ; as are alſo the head and neck. 


of the body, except the tail, is extremely white; 


ſnow during the greateſt part of the year. 


ſpotted and variegated with yellow. 


Greater Red Partridge of Bellonius. This ſpe- 


emal: and the bill reſembles that" of a pigeons 


belly it is whitiſh. The irides are yellow; and 
the eye-lids are of a beautiful red colour. The 


are about two inches long. | 55 

This ſpecies feeds on berries; and is uſually 
found in mountainous and elevated ſituations. 
The hen generally makes her neſt in low trees, 
with twigs placed tranſverſely, and lined with 
hair and cotton, for the better preſervation of her 


PaRTRIDGE, MounTain, or HERNANDEZ; 
called alſo the Ococolin. This ſpecies is larger 
than the common Partridge: the bill and feet are 
of a bright red colour; and the whole body is co- 
vered with a mixture of brown, pale, and duſky 


ut above, they are ſpeckled with tawny, white, 


ParTRIDGE, WriTe, or THE Arps. This 
bird is about the ſize of a domeſtic pigeon, and 
has a ſimilar conformation. It meaſtires about a 
foot and three inches from the tip of the bill to 
the extremity of the tail; and, when tile wings are 
extended, it is about twenty-two inches broad. 
The bill is ſhort, black, and ſhaped like that of a 
hen; but the upper mandible projects a little over | 
the under. T he noſtrils are covered with ſmall 
feathers; and above each eye there is a ſemilunar 
excreſcence withour feathers, of a vermilion hue. 
The male is diſtinguiſhed from the female by a 
black ſtreak ; which beginning at the upper man- 
dible of the bill of. the former, paſſes beyond the 
eyes, and terminates below the ears. All the reſt 


the tail is compoſed of ſixteen feathers, the two 
middlemoſt of which are white, as well as the ex- 
ternal web of the laſt feather on each fide; and 
all the remainder of the feathers are of a blackiſh 
aſh-colour, with white tips. The legs are covered 
with feathers of a ſoft texture to the very extre- 
mity of the toes; and the claws are very long, 
and of a leaden colour. ; 

Theſe Partridges are ſeen on the Alps, parti- 
cularly in thoſe diſtricts which are covered with 


 ParTRIDGE, BRAZILIAN; the Jambu of Piſo. 
There are two varieties of theſe birds: the firſt is 
leſs than the common kind; and the other is nearly 
of the ſame ſize. The feathers, throughout the 
whole body, are of a dark brown colour, curiouſly 


ParxTRIDGE, RED, or ALDROVANDUS; the 


cies is about twice the ſize of the common Par- 
tridge, being as large as a middle-ſized hen. The 
bill and. legs are red; the breaſt and ſides are 
ſpotted; and the head, neck, breaſt, and rump, 
are chiefly of an aſh-colour. The cheeks under 
the eyes, as far as the middle of the throat, are 
white, except that there is a ſmall red ſpot at the 
angle of the lower chap, with a black ring round 
the white ſpace, which begins at the noſtrils, and 
proceeds over the eyes; and the breaſt is aſh- 
coloured. | 4 

This bird is ſcarcely ever ſeen in England; but 
is ſometimes found in the iſles of Jerſey and 
Guernſey, It builds it's neſt in expoſed ſitua- 
tions, about the month of May, ſeeking neither 


| Archipelago, where it is extremely numerous. 
Tournefort informs us, that theſe Partridges are 
ſo very plentiful in the Iſland of Nanfio, that the 
peaſants are obliged to deſtroy their eggs in order 
to preſerve their corn; and that the number of 
them generally amounts to ten or twelve thou- 
ſand: however, we have not been able to deter. 
mine whether theſe are exactly of the ſame ſpecies 
with thoſe now deſcnbed. 

PakrRIDOE, Indian. An appellation given 
by the Spaniards to a bird of the Welt Indies, of 
which there are three or four varieties; all which 
Nierem aſſures us are properly of the Par- 
tridge kind. | 


ſome naturaliſts diſtinguiſh the ſoal, on account 
of the firmneſs and delicacy of it's fleſh. 
PARU. A very fingular fiſh caught in the 
American ſeas. It is broad, flat, and roundiſh; 
uſually about five or ſix inches long, and between 
three and four broad. It has ſix fins; one on 
the back; another on the belly, behind the anus; 
two more riſe behind the gills; and the remainin 
two are ſituated on the upper part of the belly, 
The head is ſmall; the 8 is elevated, and 
furniſhed with ſmall teeth; the fcales are of a 
moderate fize, half black, and half yellow, which 
renders the variegations extremely curious; the 
gills, and the beginning of the fins, are alſo yel- 
ow; and on each fide near the head, there is a 


wholeſome. 

PARUS. The claſſical appellation for the 
titmouſe. + 8 

PASSAGE, BIRDS OF. A term by which 
naturaliſts diſtinguiſh thoſe birds which periodi- 
cally appear and diſappear. 

Among Birds of Paſſage are the ſtork, ſwallow, 
nightingale, martin, woodcock, quail; cuckow, 
wryneck, ſeveral ſpecies of the pigeon and thruſh, 
the ſnipe, curlew, ſand-piper, plover, land-rail, 
ſeveral ſpecies of grebe, divers, merganſers, and 
many ſpecies of ducks, &c. 

Pennant remarks, that every ſpecies of the ge- 
nera of curlews, woodcocks, ſand-pipers, and plo- 
vers, which forſake us in the ſpring, retire to Swe- 


| den, Poland, Pruſſia, Norway, and Lapland, in 


order to breed: and, as ſoon as the young can 
fly, they return to us __ the froſts, which 
commence early in thoſe countries, A 
them of ſuſtenance; and the dryneſs and hardne 

of the ground in general, during our ſummer, 


their bills, in ſearch of worms, the natural food 
of theſe genera. | N f 
Of the numerous ſpecies of migratory fowls, 
there are few that may not be traced to Lapland, 
a country pregnant with lakes, rivers, ſwamps, 
and mountains covered with impenetrable and 
inacceſſible foreſts, which in ſummer afford ſhel- 
ter to thoſe birds that in winter diſperſe themſelves 
over all Europe. In the hyperborean regions, 
by reaſon of the thickneſs of the woods, the 
ground remains moiſt, and is penetrable by wood- 
cocks, and other ſlender-billed fowls; and for 
web-footed birds the waters afford innumerous 
inſets. The days, at that ſeaſon, are long; and 
the light nights are favourable to their collecting 
this food: to which may be added, that the hu- 
man empire is but thinly ſpread over the northern 
waſtes; which circumſtance encourages the other 


cover nor ſhelter; eſpecially in the iſlands of the 


| tribes of nature to take up their reſidence in thoſe 
| tracts 


PARTRIDGE, SEA. A name by which 


yellow ſpot. The fleſh is agreeable, and deemed 


preventing them from penetrating the earth with 


Rxctub 
in different cou 
wo there are ſome others which annua 
appear in particular places, to reap the harveſt 
chat food whereof their native climates are defti- 


rute: of this kind are the rice- bird, and the blue 


wing of Carolina. Indeed birds, like men in a 
ſtate of nature, purſue their ſearches after food, or 
whatever elſe is neceſſary or agreeable, through 
diſtant climes: when they diſcover ſome new kind 
of provender, they return to acquaint their com- 
munity with their good fortune; and then, joining 
in numerous flights, make annual excurſions, in 


order to ſolace themſelves with this exotic food. 


Since the diſcovery of America, ſeveral ſorts of 
in have been introduced there, which were not 
2 * nor-covered by birds of this rmgrato 
kind till a conſiderable period ef tine had el a 
A very beautiful bird of this Kind, Tome years 
ago, matle it's firſt appearance in Virginia: it ar- 
rives armually about the ſeaſon of wheat-harveft 
fince it firſt diſcovered that z and hence the 
inhabitants call it the wheat-bied, 
PASSER. A claffical 
common plaiſmddGGQ. 0 
PASSER ARUNDINACEUS, and ARUN- 
DINACEUS T@RQUATYUS.. Names 
PASSER ASPER. An appellation for the 
fiſh called in Ength'the dad. 
PASSER BRITANNECUS, A name by 
which ſome ichthyologiſts expreſs the ſoal - fiſh, 
und other d cue. 
PASSER FABER. An ap tion given by 
Nieremberg to «'bictl called alſo turdos chiappæ; 
the genus of which is not certainly known. It is 
remarkable for perforating the bark of the pine, 
and lodging it's food there, to which it on- 
PASSER' FLUVIATILIS. A name by 
which ſome naturaliſts expreſs the common floun- 


der. : in 2 
PASSER IN DICUS; the Mactoures Alius 
of Aldroyandus, or the other long-tailed- Indian 


ſparrow. A beautiful bird with a black head, a | grows to the ſize of the common trout, and in it's 


blue bill, and the body chiefly of a fine ſcarlet | 


PASSER MOSQUITUS. An appellation | 
uſed by ſome 8 to ſignify the hum- 
the quainumbi. 3 


ming- bird; called alſo 
PASSER SOLITARIUS. A bird pro 

of the merula or blackbird kind, nearly of the 

ſame ſize with the common blackbird, and not 

very different from it in colour. 


PASSER STULTUS. An appellation given 


by Nieremberg to a ſpecies of larus, or ſea-gull; 
ſo tame and fooliſh, that it will ſuffer itſelf to be 


taken without reſiſtance, or endeavouring to eſ- 
cape 


which ſome ornithologiſts expreſs the wren. 

PASSERES. In the Linnzan diſtribution of 
nature, the name of a whole order of birds; the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of which are: that they 
have conic, tharp-pointed bills; and that their 
noſtrils are ovated, wide, and naked. 

To this order belong fifteen genera: the co- 
lumba, or pigeon ; the alauda, or lark, compre- 
kending eleven ſpecies; the ſturnus, or ſtarling, 


N five ſpecies; the turdus, including 
"OL. II. | 


wand 


appellation for the 


PASSER TROGLODYTES. A name by 


dim ſpecies; the ampelis, comprehending 
ſeven ſpecies; the loxia, ineluding forty-eight 
ſpecies; the rtanagra, including twenty-four 2 
cies; the fringilla, 1 vg ſpecies; 
the muſicapa, or fy:icatcher, compreliending 


twenty - one ſpecies; the mortacilla, or water-wag- 


tail, whoſe ſpecies amount to forty- nine; the pa- 
tus, or titouſe, comprehending fourteen ſpecies ; 
the hiruhdo, or fodllow, including twelve ſpecies; 
and the caprimulgus, poatJucker, or churn-Owl, 
of which there are uſually reckoned two ſpecies. 

PASTINACA MARINA. A filh called alſo 
the poiſon-fiſh, fire-Haite, and ſting-Tay. It is of 
che flat, cartilaginous kind, fornewhar reſembling 
the common fkate. Artedi diſtinguiſhes it from 


the other ſpecies of the rala, or Tay-fiſh, by the 


nume of the ſmooth-bodited ray, without any fins 
on the rail, but with a long bony ſerrited ſpine in 
their room. It appears to be the trogon of Ari- 
Tote and Oppian. The tail, in which all it's poi- 
fon is faid to be lodged, is long, fmooth, and 
round, with a thorn or dart, about four inches 
long, toothed on exch ſide like à ſaw, having the 
tebth ſtanding vpwärds, or towards the head: 
this is placed at the diſtande of one-third. of the 
length of the tail, which from this place becorries 
very ſlender, and terminates in a point. This 
fiſh fornettmes weighs about ten pounds; and, 


after the tail is cut off, it is commonly expoſed to 
Tale in che Italian markets. 85 52 
The more credulous part of mankind believe 


chat this creature is capable of communicating a 
very fubtle porſon by a ſtroke of it's tail; but 
Pennant aſſures us, that no credit is due to the 
generally received opinion. of it's yenomous qua- 
Ties, though even Linnæus hirnſelf has adopted 
it. The ſpine is a weapon of defence, with which 
chis fiſh is armed]; and it is capable of infliting a 
very dangerous wound, wy ww Lv ig wy it hap- 
1 any tendinous part; but à 

y the uſual mode of treating wounds, without 
having recourſe to the antidotes againſt poiſon, 
See TorPEeDo. 1 

- PASTOR PISCIS. A fh of the mullet 
kind, common in the American ſeas and rivers, 
the fleſh of which is eſteemed very delicate. It 


figure pretty much reſembles that fiſh. Is fcales 


are large, and of a ſilvery white colour, ranged 
in a fmilar manner with thoſe of the perch; hav- 


ing greyilh lines between the ſeveral rows. It 
has ſeven fins, all very large, particularly the 


| dorſal one; the tail is remarkably forked; all the 


fins are white; and the coverings of the gills are 

ſcaly, but not bony, as in moſt other fiſhes. 
PATA. An appellation uſed by the Portu- 

gueſe of Brazil to expreſs a very large and beau- 


ful ſpecies of duck common in that country; 


known among ſome by it's Brazilian name 


Ipecati- 


a. 

PATELLA. See Lamps. | 

PATELLA is alſo an appellation given by Liſter, 
and ſome others, to a certain little huſk or ſhell 
found on the bark of the cherry, plum, and rofe 
trees, encloſing an animal uſeful in colouring, 
Theſe Patellæ are of a globular form, exce 
when they adhere to the tree; and, in moſt kinds, 
of a ſhining cheſnut- colour. The huſk itſelf 
ſtrikes a very fine crimſon colour on paper; and 
within it there is found a white m , which in 
time hatches into a ſmall but beautiful bee. The 


| whole ſize of this bee is not more than that of 


2 U half 


© fs effected 


: — Bos ooo OE — 
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half the body of an ant: it has a ſting like that of 


the common bee; and three ſpots placed in a tri- 
angle on the forchead, which are ſuppoſed to be 
| eyes. The body is black, . that there is a 


large round whitiſh" or pale yellow ſpot on che 
back; the upper pair of the wings are d and 
' ſpotted ; but the under pair are 


dz. gaz yyy. 
Dr. Liſter, who firſt obſerved” theſe Patelle, 
. proceeded ſo far, on comparing them with the 
common kermes, as to declare that they were of 
the ſame nature with that production; but his 
hiſtory of their being the workmanſhip of a bee, 
to preſerve-her young maggots in, is by no means 
compatible — he true hiſtory of the kermes, 
that being an inſect of a very tar kind. Ia- 
deed, this author has been juſtly blamed for a too 
at precipitancy in his deciſions; and perhaps 
in no inſtance has he more merited this cenſure 
than the preſent. 15 * 


It is very poſſible that theſe Patella may be the 


ſame fort of animals with the kermes; but then 
they produce their young within this ſhell or 
huſk, which is no other than the ſkin of the parent 
animal's body: but as there are many flies whoſe 
worms or m are bred in the bodies of other 
animals, it is probable that this little bee, now 


— 


eleton., About the beginning of. June they 


under conſideration, may delight to lay it's egg in 
the hody of the proper inſect here mentioned; 
and the Maggot hatched from that egg may eat up 

e original progeny, and undergoing it's own 

natural changes there, iſſue out at laſt in form of 
2. Th may have been the caſe in ſome 
Few which Dr. Liſter examined; and he was pro- 
bably miſled by this to ſuppoſe it to be the natural 
change of the inſedtrt. Ca | 
- PATELLA FERA, the Wild Limpet. An 
appellation very improperly beſtowed by Ronde- 


letius and Aldrovandus on the auris marina, or 
concha Veneris. | | | "ANVIL ENS: Ys 

.. PATTALIA. An Ariſtotelian term for a ſtag 
or deer of the age of two years. 1 
= n The claſſical appellation for the pea- | 
cock. . | 2 
* is alſo another name for the peacock- 


. PAUXI. An American bird deſcribed. by 
Nieremberg, ſeemingly the ſame with the mitu of 
the Brazilians deſcribed by Marcgrave, and like- 
wiſe with the tepetototl of Nieremberg: the only 
difference being this; that the Pauxi, inſtead of a 
creſt, has a 
bill; whereas the other has a hard pear-ſhaped 
ſubſtance, of a beautiful pale blue colour. 
PEACH GALL-INSECT. A ſmall Gall- 
Inſet abounding on this tree, of an oblong figure, 
flat on the. belly and prominent on the back, 
pointed, and not. unaptly reſembling a boat in mi- 
niature. with it's bottom turned upwards. It's 
colour is uſually a faint brown; ſometimes, how- 
ever, it approaches to a coffee-colour, ſometimes 
to a bright cheſnut, but more frequently it has a 
reddiſh tinge. &) | 
This inſet ſoon dies after it has laid it's eggs ; 
and it's dried body makes an excellent covering 
and defence for them: and, what is very remark- 
able, as the inſe& is now immoveable, and cannor 
draw itſelf over it's eggs, they are not protruded 
behind it's body, but, as they are laid, are drawn 
under it's belly, and carefully arranged there. 
In the ſpace of ten or twelve days the eggs are 
hatched; after which the young animals remain 


y protuberance at the baſe of it's 


| ſeveral days under the ſhelter of their parent's | 
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emancipate themſelyes; and may then be found 
running very nimbly over the branches of the tree, 


if microſcopically examined, for as yet they are 
too ſmall to be perceived by the naked eye: the 
branches, thus covered with theſe young animals, 
are in a few days 


| cleared again; and the. inſea; 
found in the form of ſmall ſcales, covering the 
leaves, are now large enough to be diſtinguiſhed 
dy thenaked ex&...-) 519. 11: >, +: 1 

Not only the Gall Inſects of the Peach, but al 
the ſpecies of this genus, after a certain period. 


become immoveably fixed to one ſpot, and loſe 
every locomotive power. 


July, Auguſt, September, and October, their 
growth is very ſlow. At the beginning of No. 


vember are found ſome what enlarged ir 
e _ 


all of a reddiſh, hue. About the 
commencement of March, they begin to ſwell 
with the naſcent eggs; their backs become a little 
convex; and, when viewed with a microſcope, 
they appear to be covered with ſmall tubercles, 
At this ſtage of their exiſtence, ſeven or eight 
long threads may be perceived running from ſe- 
veral parts of their bodies; which adhering; to the 
branch at a diſtance from the creature, fix it im- 
moveably in it's place. In the beginning, of 
April, it becomes much more convex; and though 

longer capable of motion, yet gives evident 
Nock of an animal exiſtence. At this time, by 


very low motions, it changes it's ſkin; and it is 


not till after this transformation that it aſſumes 


- ſo exactly the fi of a Gall, and grows ſo very 
queky to it's full ſize. Seven or eight days, at 
ffect ſuch a change, that it 


is ſage of it's life, e 
is almoſt impoſſible. to pronounce it the ſame ani- 
mal; but it 1s not till the beg] ing of May chat 
it I it's full magnitude. About the mid- 
dle of that month, it is in a condition to lay; as 
the are diſcharged, the belly is puſhed cloſer 
and cloſer to the back; and, when all are laid, it 
becomes the ſhell already deſcribed, affording that 


| protection to the eggs which itſelf experienced in 


it's naſcent ſtate. 


About the end of April the branches of the 


Peach, and ſome other trees, covered with theſe 


| Inſets, are much frequented by a ſort of ſmall 


flies, beautiful enough to demand attention: their 
heads, breaſts, bodies, and legs, are all of a deep 
red colour; they have'only two wings, but they 
are very large, leſs tranſparent than thoſe of the 
common flies, and of a duſky white hue, fringed 
with the moſt beautiful red. But what principally 
diſtinguiſhes this from every other ſpecies, is, that 
two long threads proceed from their poſteriors, 
twice the length of their wings; and between theſe 
there appears a ſort of tail or piercer, about one- 
fourth part as long as one of theſe filaments : this, 
like all other inſtruments of a ſimilar kind, is 
thicker at the baſe than the point, and bent a lit- 
tle downwards. It is eaſy, at firſt ſight, to con- 
ceive, that theſe are the flies which have been pro- 
duced from worms fed in the bodies of the Gall- 
Inſects of a former year; and that they are now 
ſeek ing an opportunity to depoſit their eggs in 
the bodies of theſe little creatures, there to be 


hatched into worms, and thence to come forth in 


the form of the parent flies. | 

If theſe flies are microſcopically examined, they 
will be found introducing this ſeeming piercer al- 
ways at the ſame place into the body of the Gall- 


Inſect. 
| PEACOCK. 


During the months of 
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| kid by the vulgar of Italy to have the plumage of 


perl enough aſcribed to this extraordinary bird. | 


that they were brought into Greece from, ſome 


into the Weſt; but mankind, from 8 


- PEACOCK. Ia the Linnæan ſyſtem of na- 

ture, a diſtin genus of birds of the order of gal- 

ling: the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are; 

that the head is adorned with an ornament of 

plumes reverſed; and that the 'tail-feathers are 

tha and ocellated. Linnæus enumerates three 
es. 


Eprtesen, Coufion; This beauriful bird is 


& 
: 


an angel, the voice of a devil, and the guts of a 
thief; and, in fact, each of theſe qualities is pro- 


en it ap with it's tail expanded, none of 
the feathered creation can vie with it in beauty; 
but the horrid ſcream of it's voice diminiſhes the 
pleaſute we receive from it's brilliance; and, ſtill 
more, it's inſatiable gluttony, and it's ſpirit of de- 
ation, render it one of the moſt noxious do- 
meſtics that man has taken under his protection. 
Peacocks were firſt introduced into Europe 
from the Eaſt Indies; and, in ſeveral parts of thoſe 
extenſive regions, they are ſtill found wild in pro- 
digious flocks. So beautiful a bird, and one | 
eſteemed ſuch a delicacy at the tables of the luxu- 
rious, was not long fuffered to continue in it's 
diftant and original retreats. So early as the days 
of Solomon, we find, among the articles imported 
in his navies, apes and Peacocks. lian relates, 


barbarous country; and were there held in ſuch | 
high eſteem, that a male and a female were va- 
wed at upwards of * pounds Engliſh money. 
We are alſo informed, that when Alexander was 
in India, he obſerved them flying wild in vaſt 
numbers on the banks of the River Hyarotis; and 
was ſo ſtruck with their beauty, that he impoſed a + 
ſevere fine on all who either killed or diſturbed 
them. Nor is this very ſurpriſing; for the Greeks 
Þ much admired theſe beautiſul crearures, when 
firſt ſeen among them, that every perſon paid a 
fixed price for their exhibition; and numbers of 
people travelled from Lacedemon to Athens purely 
to pratify their curioſity. | 

The uncommon beauty of the Peacock was | 
probably the reaſon of it's being firſt introduced 


it's gracefulneſs, ſoon began to think of rendering 
it ſubſervient to another appetite. Aufidius 
Hurco ſtands charged by Pliny with being the 
firſt-who fatred up the Peacock for the entertain- 
ment of the luxurious. But whatever delicacy 
there may be in the fleſh of a young Peacock, cer- 
tain it is that an old one is very indifferent food: 
nevertheleſs, there is no mention made of ſelectin 
the youngeſt; it ſeems rather probable, that theſe 
birds were killed indiſcriminately, the beauty of 
their plumage in ſome meaſure ſtimulating the 
appetite. Hortenſius the orator was the firſt who 
ſerved them up at an entertainment at Rome; and 
from that time they were conſidered as one of the 
pac delicacies at every feaſt. Whether the 
oman method of cookery, which was much 
higher than ours, might not have rendered them 
more palateable then than we find them at preſent, 
cannot be aſcertained ; but it is unqueſtionable, 
that they ranked Peacocks among the firſt of 
viands. | | 
However, this fanciful reputation of delicacy 
did not long continue; for we find that, in the 
reign of Francis I. it was cuſtomary to ſerve up 
the Peacock at the tables of the great, not with an 


| 


: 


| 


| 


intention to be eaten, but only to be ſeen. Their | 


manner was to fttip off the ſkin; and then ptepar- 
ing the body with the warmeſt ſpices, they covered 
it up Again in it's former ſkin, with all it's plu- 


mage in full diſplay, and in no reſpect injured by 


the preparation. The bird, thus prepared, was 
often preſerved for many years without corrupt- 
ing; and it is aſſerted of the Peacock's fleſh, that 
it will continue free longer 
than that of any other animal. To give a higher 
zeſt to theſe entertainments, particularly at nup- 


nals, they filled the bird's beak and throat with - . 


cotton and camphire, which they ſet on fire, in 
order to amuſe and delight the company. 

Like other birds of the poultry kind, the Pea- 
cock feeds on corn; but it's chief predilection is 
for barley. However, being a very proud and 
fickle bird, there is ſcarcely any food it will not at 
times covet and purſue: inſets and tender plants 
are often eagerly ſought, even at a time when it 
has a ſufficiency of it's natural food provided more 
conveniently. In the indulgence of theſe ca- 
pricious purſuits, walls cannot eaſily confine it: 
it ſtrips the tops of houſes of their tiles or thatch; 
lays waſte the labours of the ener; roots up 
his choiceſt ſeeds; and nips his favourite flowers 
in the bud. Thus it's beauty is but a poor com- 
penſation for the miſchief it occaſions; and al- 


moſt every fowl of the gallinaceous kind is pre- 
| d bd 
ferred before it. 


Nor is the Peacock leſs a libertine in his affec- 
tions than a glutton in his appetites. He is ſtill 
more ſalacious than even the cock; and though 
not poſſeſſed of the ſame vigour, yet burns with 
more immoderate deſire. He uires five fe- 
males at leaſt to attend him; and, if there be not 
a ſufficient number, he will take up with the ſit- 
ting hen. For this reaſon, the Pea-hen endea- 
vours, to the utmoſt of her power, to hide her neſt 
from the male, as he would otherwiſe interrupt 
the office of incubation, and probably break her 
eggs. The Pea- hen, in this 12 ſeldom lays 
above five or ſix eggs before ſhe ſits. Ariſtotle 


deſcribes ker as laying twelve; and it is probable 


that, in her native ſolitudes, ſne may be thus 
prolific: for it is certain that, in the foreſts where 
ſhe naturally breeds, this ſpecies is numerous be- 
yond conception. This bird lives about twenty 
years; and it is not till the third year that it ac- 


quires the beautiful variegated plumage which 


adorns it's tail. 


Taverner informs us, that neat the city of Ba- 


roch, in the kingdom of Cambaya, whole flocks 
of theſe birds are ſeen in the fields; that they are 
extremely ſhy; run off fwifter than partridges; 
and conceal themſelves in thickets, - They perch 
on trees by night; at which time the fowler ap- 
rp them with a kind of banner, on either 
de of which the figure of a Peacock is painted : 
at the top of this decoy a lighted torch is fixed; 
and the birds, when diſturbed, fly to the repre- 
ſentation, ſuppoſing it to be a real bird, and are 
caught in a nooſe provided for that purpoſe. 
he Pea-hen has no great variety 1n her co- 
lours; her wings, back, belly, thighs, and feet, 
being entirely brown, inclining to aſh, The top 
of her head and her tuft are of the ſame colour, 
except that a few greeniſh ſpots are diſperſed on 
the former; her irides are of a leaden hue; her 
chin 1s extremely white; and the feathers on her 
neck are green and undulated, but white at their 
extremities near her breaſt. 
Pzacock or THipeT. This bird is by far the 
5 moſt 
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moſt beautiful of the feathered: creation; having | 
Kd » of the moſt vivid colours; and diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſible for 
_ at to imitate or words to deſeribe t. 
Pages, Wind, or Spunerat. This ele- 
bird, which was diſcovered in the Ile of Lu- 
con, is aut three fert in, ] from che extre | 
mity of it's beak to that of Es tail; it's feet have 
nly three toes, all pointing forwards ; and it's 
Tot un NI Toy 
- knees. ,, The bill is long, pointed, and tra; 
Except that Sa Kap 
the head, the neck, and the belly, ate covered 
with plumage of a bright grey colour, cut by 
tranſverſe eng 12 W. . the head is 
adorned with .a beauti plume, f 
backwards, and terminati RN point; 
the feathers which compoſe it are black above, 
and grey beneath, barred with black. The back, 
the wings, and the tail, are brown, the coverts of 
the wings are white, r ee 
is white; and the bill is of a deep Hack colour. 
This bird ſeerns rather to belong to the _plaver 
than the Peacock kind: nevertheleſs, to avoid the 
confuſion which naturaliſts have ſo Fee reaſon 
to:lament of changing names in an arbitrary man- 
ner, we have retained the * given it by 
Sennerat, hy which it is likewiſe known at the 
FEACOCK-FISH. - An appellation given t 
_PEAC n appellatian given to 
a large ſpecies of the turdus or wrafle, of a middle 
nature between the long and flat-bodied kinds. 
It uſually weighs about three pounds; it's colour 
on the back ia a-mixture-of blackiſh and duſky 
blue, the ible being diſpoſed in three or four 
Jongitudinal parallel lines, on a , blackiſh 
.ground; about the head.and gills the blue lines 
are more hright and numerous; the lower jaw is 
almoſt wholly blue ; and the belly is of a fine ſaſ- 
fron- colour. The lips are very thick ; and the 
teeth are ſharp, though not very large. The 
back fin, on the anterior part, is of a fine deep 
blue colour edged with a 1a and ſometimes 
with yellow; and the remainder is.red at the bot- 
tam, yellow at the by and finely variegated in 
he middle with blue dpots. The foremoſt rays 
of the dorſal fin are rigid and prickly, having 
Joft and flexile rays accompanying them beyond 
tte limb or > of the fing the gill- fins are a 


mixture of red and yellow; the other belly-fins 
ze of the ſame colours; and the tail is wholly | 


S #£ 


he elegant ſpots and varicgations of it's fins, it | 


Ol 
4 
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This fiſh is remarkably beautiful; and from 


the Se are 2. and ſerrated. Linnæus 
enurnerates ſpecies, | 

PEARCH, "Adis 1 Perca Fluviatilis of | 
Linnæus. This fiſh was known to the ancients; | 
and thoſe of Britain were particularly admired by 
the Romans. The Dutch are exceſſively fond of 
the Pearch, when made into a diſh called water- 
ſouchy ; and by European nations in general it is 
eſteemed firm and delicate. | 


OY 
„ 


miles among dry ſtraw, and yet ſurvi 


The Pearch is a gregarious fiſh, commonly | 


ladging.in-deep._holes and gentle fireams; and is | 
extremely voracious, biting with ſuch, avidity, 
that if the angler meets dl of them, he 


| A5 7 N. * | "Ws 

It has vulgarly ſuppoſed that the pike 
will not attack the Pearch, being pee 
of it's Tpiny fins, which it eretts on the approach 


of the former. This may be true with reſpect to 
large fiſh; bur it is well known that ſmall 2 are 
the moſt tempting bait which can be laid for the 


The Pearch is fo excefſively tenacious of life, 
that it has fre ts Horn carried fifty or ſixty 
It ſeldom. eral 
ney... Jt ſeldom. grows to any conſiderable mag. 
nitude. We have indeed heard of one . 
in the Serpentine River, Hyde Park, which 
weighed nine pounds; but this is very uncom- 
mon, The body is deep; the ſcales are extremely 
rough; the back is much arched; and the ſide- 
line is placed near the back. The irides are of 
a golden hue; the teeth are ſmall, diſpoſed in the 
Jaws, and on the roof of the mouth; the edges of 
the covers of the gills are ſerrated; and on the 
lower end of the largeſt there is a ſharp ſpine. 
The firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of fourteen {ſpiny rays, 


of 8 of ſixteen ſoft ones; he 
which are tranſparent, conſiſt of fourteen 
rays, the ventral of fix, and the anal of eleven; 
and the tail is alle forked. The colours are 
ctret beautiful, the back, and part of the 
ſides, rr Jo a deep green, marked with five 
broad black bars pointing downwards; the belly 
is white, tinged with red; the ventral fins are of a 
rich ſcarlet colour; and the anal fins and the tail 
are of the ſame hue, but ſomewhat paler. | 
Pennant mentions a: ſingular variety of the 
Pearch z the back of which Is quite h „ and 
the lower of the back -bone next the tail 
ſtrongly diſtorted: but in it's colour, and other 
parts of it's conformation, it exactly reſembles 
the common kind. It has-been caught in a lake 
of Merionethſhire, called Llyn Raithlyn; and 
alſo in the Thames, near Marlow. - | 
The Pearch affords excellent diverſion for the 
angler; and the beſt ſeaſon for this kind of ſport 
is between the ſpring and the middle of fummer. 
This fiſh will bite the whole day, if the weather 
be cloudy; but the beſt time of catching it is from 
eight to ten in the morning, and from three to ſix 
in the afternoon. 
Pzarcn, GIL DED. See Rurrx. M 
PzaRcn, Sta; the Perca Marina of Linnzus. 
A ſea- fiſn much reſembling the common freſh- 
water Pearch in ſhape, ſize, and colours; but 
ſome what thinner in proportion to it's length, and 
more variegated, The back is marked with fix 


or ſeven blackiſh tranſverſe lines; and the inter- 
| mediate ſpace, inclines to reddiſh, eſpecially to- 


wards the head. The whole head, and part of 
the belly, are elegantly variegated with red and 


blue ftreaks; the dorſal fin is of a pale yellow co- 


lour, with ſeveral reddiſh yellow ſpots, very long, 


| furniſhed with fifteen ſtrong ſpiny rays, and four- 


teen ſoft; the mouth is extremely wide, and ge- 
nerally open; the teeth are ſharp; and the eyes 
are very large. | 

This fiſh 1s very common in the Mediterra- 
nean; and it's fleſh is held in conſiderable eſti- 
mation. a | x 

PECARY ; the Sus Tajacu of Linnæus. This 
animal, which of all others moſt reſembles a * 

h | Ns. 


3, BLACK AND WHITE CHINESE PHEASANT. 


2. RED PHALAROPE, 


I. WILD PEACOCK OF SONNERAT. 


CHINESE PHEASANT, 


4. PAINTED 


A PEACOCK PHEASANT. 
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gad yet is it's formation is very diſtia& from it, 
3 of South America; and e in 
ſuch numbers, that herds of ſeveral hundreds 
together, are ſeen grazi in the woods, 

Ar firſt view, the Pecary reſembles a ſmall 
bog; the form of it's body, the ſhape of it's head, 
the length of it's Deut, and the formation of it's 
legs, are entirely ſimilar : however, an a cloſer in- | 
ſpection, the differences begin to appear; the body | 


| to be wreſted 
| derer, attack him without 


which 1s an or 
mon gooſe-quill. : 
than one inch in depth; and round it, under the 
| ſkin, a number of ſmall glands are arranged, which 
diftil a whitiſh liquor, In colour and conſiſtence 
reſembling that procured from the civet. Per- 
haps this. analogy between the two animals in- 
duced Dr. Tyſon to ſay, that it ſmelt agreeably 


only; and in. fl A e like a lump, 


alſo, like that perfume. , However, Buffon abſo- 
lutely denies this cjrcumſtance;.and if additional 


authorities were neceſſary, to confirm this great | 
N aſſertion, they might eaſily be pro- 
duced. e | -_y 
The colour of the body of this very ſingplar 
animal is griſly, the briſtles being variegated with 
black and white; the belly is almoſt bare; and 
the briſtles on the ſides gradually increaſe in 
length as they approach the ridge of the back, 
where they are — * five inches long. Between 
the ears there is a large tuft of briſtles, chiefly 
black; the cars, which are about two inches and a 
half long, ſtand upright; and the eyes reſemble | 
thoſe of the common hog, except that they are 
ſmaller. From the lower corner of the eye to the 
ſnout it uſually meaſures about ſix inches; and 
the ſnout itſelf, though ſmall, reſembles that of 
the hog. TE 
Between, the Pecary and, the common hog 
ſome anatomical differences appear in the internal | 
ſtructure. Dr. Tyſon was led to imagine that it 
had three Fob. = whereas the common hog 
has but one: however, in this he was deceived; | 
as Daubenton has plainly evinged, that the ſto- 
mach is only divided by two cloſings, which ſeem 
to alter it's appearance, though there is no con- | 
formation that prevents the food in any part of it 
from going or returning to any other. | 
This animal is capable of being, tamed like the 
hog; and has nearly the ſame habits and natural 
inclinations; It feeds on the ſame-aliments; it's 


- 


in 
- | 
The bole or bag is not more 


fleſh, though drier and leaner than that of the 
Yet. 1: | | 


hog, is yet tol erable food; it is improved by caſtra· 
on and, when killed, not only the parts of ge⸗ 
neratioh muſt be i removed, but alſo the 
navel on the back, with all the glands that con- 
tribute to it's ſupply : for if this operation be de- 
ferred fot only half an hour, the fleſh acquires 
ſuch a rancid taſte, as to be totally uafit for food. 
The Pecary is a gregarious animal; and ſome- 
times herds of two or three hundred unite toge+ 
ther for their common defence. They are parti: 
cularly fierce hen their young ones are attemp 
— them: may ſurround the plun- 
| ar, and frequently 
make his life pay the ranſom of his temerity. 
When any of — natives are purſued by a herd 
in this manner, they frequently climb trees in or- 
der to avoid them; while the Pecaries gather 
round the roots; threaten with their tuſks;- and 
Po rough briſtles ſtanding ere, as in the hog 
cind, they exhibit a very formidable appearance. 
In this manner they continue for hours together ; 
while the hunters are obliged to wait patiently, 
and not without appreheaſions, till their enemies 
think proper to retireG. A bene 
The Pecary to be rather attached to 
mountainous ſituations than to lowlands: it ſeems 
neither fond of marſhes nor mud, like our tiogs ; 
keeps among the woods, where it ſubſiſts on wild 
fruits, roots, and vegetables; and is an uneeaſing 
enemy to the lizard, che toad, and all the ſer- 
pent race, with which theſe uncultivated foreſts 
abound, As ſoon as it perceives'a ſerpent, or a 
viper, it immediately ſeizes it with it's fore hoofs 
and teeth; and ſkinning it in an inſtant, deyours 
it's fleſh. | This fact has often been ſeen, and may 
| be credited: but, with reſpect to the aſ- 
ſertion of it's applying; ta a proper vegetable im- 
mediately after, as an aatidote ta the poiſon of the 
animal it has devoured, we arg rather inclined to 
ſuſpect it's authenticity. Neither the ſleſu of the 
toad, nor of the viper, as moſt people know; is 
poiſonous; and therefore there can be no need of 
any remedy againſt its yvenom. Ray queſtions 
the whole account. However, we can have no 
reaſon to diſbelieve that it feeds on ſerpents and 


toads: only the circumſtance of it's uſing a vege - 


table antidote appears improbable; and which, 
perhaps, originated from tho credulity and igno- 
rance of the natives. gp Ba i: 
The Pecary is extremely prolific. The young 
follow their dam till they arrive at maturity: if 


| early taken from her, they are eaſily tamed, ſoon 


loſing their natural ferocity; however, they never 
ſhew any remarkable ſigns of docility, but conti- 
nue in a ſtate of ſtupidity, without attachment, 
or even ſeeming to knew the hand that feeds 
them: they only refrain from miſchief; and may 
be permitted to run tame, without the apprehen- 
ſion of any dangerous conſequences, They ſel- 
dom ſtray far from their ſty; they return of them- 
ſelves; and rarely quarrel with each other, except 
when they happen to feed in common: at ſuch 
times they utter an angry fort of growl, ſtronger 
as well as harſher than that of a hog; but they fel - 
dom ſcream like the former ; only, when irritated, 
they ſometimes have an abrupt angry manner of 
blowing like the boar. . 1 
Though the Pecary agrees with the common 
hog in many reſpects, it is nevertheleſs a diſtinct 
race, and will not mix, nor introduce ar inter- 


| mediate breed. The European hog, which has 
| been tranſplanted into 2 and ſuffered to 
2 


run 


r 


PEE 


tun wild ig the woods, has oſten beet ſeen ** 


of Petaties, hut never to 


anon 'Aa drove iet | | 
fron} them n. They may thetefore_be” confidered 
às two diſtinct ereatures: the 


more uſeful animal; the Pecary 
| oft every climate; the Pe- 
cary is a native of the warmer 1 of South 
America only, and cannot ſubſiſt in ours with- 


out ſhelter and aſſiſtance. It is, however, ex- 


tremely probable that we could readily propagate 
ihe breed of this quadruped; and Ghar in two or 
three generations, it might be familiarized to our 
climate; but as it is in every reſpect inferior to 
the hog, it would be needlefs to admit a new do- 


PECORA. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of 200- 
logy; a claſſical term expreſſive of a whole order 
of quadrupeds: the "diſtinguiſhing characters of 
which are; that the creatures have cutting-teeth 
in their under jaws, but hone in their upper; that 


they have no canini; but five molares each wk | 
er; 


Linnæus enumerates ſix genera of this ord 
namely, the camel; moſchus; cervus, or ſtag; the 


capra, or goat; the ovis; or ſheep; and the bos, or 
ox; including collectively thirty- five ſpecies. 


; 'PECTEN. - A genus of ſhell-fiſh* the cha- 
racters of which are; that the "ſhell is bivalve, 
mutting cloſe in all parts, of a flatted ſhape, 
ſtrĩated after the manner of a comb, and often au- 
riculated, ſorrietimes ſemi-auriculated, and ſome- 


times not at all auriculated. There are alſo ſome 


ies elate, though they are generally depreſſed. 
weed genus received? appellation of Pecden 
from the longitudinal ſtriæ with which the ſur- 
face of the ſhell! is covered; which reſemble the 
teeth of a comb. According to the general cha- 
racters of this ſhe}, it will be readily appre- 
hended, that under the denomination Potten, 
cockles, as well as ſcallops, are intended to be 
included.” Bop TT. gr 


— 


' Though the having ears is the common mark 


of diſtinction between the Pectens and cockles, 
(which laſt are uſually deſtitute of any) yet the 


genera are not ſo diſtin&t as ſorne have imagined: 


r there are ſhells allowed to be Pectens or ſcal- 
lops, which have yet no ears; and others untyer- 
fally allowed to be cockles, which neverthelefs are 


furniſhed with ears. From this appears the error 


of Lifter, who made theſe two diſtinct genera; and 


gave the ears, and equal convexity of both ſhells, 


as their principal characters. 

Conchologiſts in general have made the genus 
of cockles very extenſive; but all the ſuppoſed 
ſpecies may be aptly admitted into the genus of 
the cordiformis or heart-ſnell, and the Pectens. 
Hence, if this eſtabliſhment of the genus of the 
Pecten is allowed, the ſpecies are to be enume- 
rated under ſeveral diftin& heads. Thus, ſome 
Pectens are auriculated on both fides, of which 
there are ſeventeen fpecies; of Pectens which are 
femi-auriculated, there are ſix ſpecies; and of 
thoſe without ears, there are ſeven ſpecies. 

The Pectens poſſeſs the power of ſpinning or 
forming threads, like the muſcle; but their tex- 
ture is much ſhorter and coarſer than that of the 
muſcle; nor can the threads be fabricated into 
any ſort of work, like thoſe of the pinna marina. 
The uſe of the threads which the Pecten fpins, 
is to fix the creature to any contiguous body, 
whether it be a ſtone, a piece of coral, or ano- 
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muſcle, from one common trunk; in thoſe ſhells 
*which ate furniſhed with ears, they make their way 
but à Ittle below that ear; in the others, it ſeems 


they iſſue ovt on each ſide. As a proof that this 
fiſh poſſeſſes the faculty of fixing itſelf at pleaſure 


to any folid body by cheans of theſe threads, the 


ſcallops are often foundtoffed on thoſe rocks where 


there were none the day before; and yet theſe are 


fixed by their threads as firmly as thoſe which 


have remained a conſiderable time in their place. 


PEDETICHE. An. appellation given by 
ſome Greek writers to the chamois goat, the crea- 
ture whoſe ſkin affords the chamois or ſhammy 
leather. See GoaT, CHamors. | 

 PEDICULUS. The claſſical name of the 
louſe. See Lousx. 2 | ARE 
PE DO. An appellation 2 by ſome natu- 
raliſts to the tipula, or father-Iong- legs; called by 
others gruina, or the crane-fly.. | 

PEGASUS: An appellation by which natura- 
liſt's expreſs a genus of the amphibia nantes: the 
characters of which are; that the mouth is furniſhed 
with a retractile proboſcis; that the upper jaw is 
denticulated ; that the ſnout is linear, and enſi- 
form; that the opening of the gills is before the 
peRtoral fins; that the body is articulated by bony 
Joints; and that the ventral fins are abdominal. 
There are three ſpecies of this genus, all inhabi- 
tants of the Indian ocean. 

PEGORELLA. A name by which ſome au- 
'thors expreſs a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, caught 
in the Mediterranean, and more uſually called 
r lin iwriecha 
PEKAN. A North American animal of the 
weaſel kind, reſembling the martin in ſhape; 
about one foot ſeven inches long from noſe to 
tail; the tail meaſuring eleven inches more. The 
whiſkers are long and ftrong; the ears are a little 


pointed; the hair on the head, back, and belly, is 


einereous at the root, of a bright bay at the ends, 
and very ſoft and gloſſy. e ſides are tinged 
witk grey; the legs and tail are black; the toes 
are covered with thick hair above and below; and 
between the fore- legs there is a white ſpot. 

* PELZEAS. An appellation given by the an- 


{cients to that ſpecies of pigeon now known by 


the name of the livia, and ſaſſorolla. It is of 2 


grey colour, with ſome variegations of green and 


purple; and is of a very fmall ſize. 

> PELAGIZX. A term uſed to expreſs ſuch 
ſea-ſhells and fiſhes as are hardly ever found near 
the ſhores; but always reſide in the deep, or in 
thoſe parts of the bottom of the ſea which are very 
remote from land. = 
PELAGIA. An appellation uſually given by 
Pliny, and other ancient naturaliſts, to the pur- 


""PELAMYS. A name by which the ancients 
expreſſed the young brood of the thynnus, or 
tunny-fiſh, at a certain age and ſize: however, 
later writers have appropriated the word to the 
name of a diſtinct ies of fiſh of the genus 
known by the appellation ſarda, and Pelamys 
farda. This fiſh is ſhaped like the tunny ; but 
it's ſkin is ſmooth, and entirely free from ſcales, 
except about the gill-fins; and it's teeth are large, 
long, and crooked, Theſe are the only external 
marks by which it may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
ung brood of the tunny; but the hardneſs of 

's fleſh forms a certain criterion. 1 
PELAMXTS VERA. An e 
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1. AFRICAN PELICAN. 2. AMERICAN PELICAN. 3.BLACK FOOTED PENGUIN . 


4 . NORTHERN PENGUIN 5. SPOTTED PETREL. e. MANKS PETREL. 
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- PELECANUS. ” A name by which ſome or- 


iichologiſts <&preſs the 
bird very different from 
ſtork or heron kind. 
PEIICAN. In the 
nature, a diftin& genus of birds of the order of an- 
ſeres; the characteriſtic of which is a ſtraight beak, 
with a hooked point, and furniſhed with a large 

bag or purſe beneath. There are eight ſpecies. 
 PegLican, AFRICAN; the Pelecanus Onocrota- 
lus of Linneus. This ſpecies is conſiderably 
r than the ſwan, and nearly of the ſame ſhape 
Tee It's four toes are all webbed toge- 


latea, or ſpoon- bill; a 
the pelican, being of the 


= 


ther; and it's neck in ſome meaſure reſembles that | 


ſwan. But, in the liarity of it's bill, 
9 eat pouch * it differs from 
all ones 0 This enormous and wonderful 
bill is fifteen inches long from the point to the 
opening of the mouth, which is placed a conſi- 
derable way behind the eyes. At it's baſe, the 
bill is ſomewhat greeniſh; but varies, towards 
it's extremity, to a reddiſh blue: 1t is very thick 
at the beginning, but tapers off to the end, where 
it hooks downwards. The under-chap is till 
more extraordinary ; for to it's lower edges is ſuſ- 
nded a bag, reaching the whole * 4 of the 
ill to the neck, which is ſaid to be capable of 
containing fifteen quarts of water. This bag the 
bird poſſeſſes the faculty of wrinkling up into the 
hollow of the under chap; but by opening the 
bill, and putting any thing down into the bag, it 
may be diſtended at pleaſure: the ſkin of which 
it is formed will then appear of a blueiſh aſh- 
colour, with many fibres and veins running over 
it's ſurface. It is covered with a ſhort 
ſubſtance, as ſmooth and ſoft as ſattin; and is at- 
tached all along the under edges of the chap, to 
be fixed backwards to the neck of the bird by 
roper ligaments; and reaches near half way down. 
Wien this bag is empty, it is ſcarcely percepti- 
ble; but when the bird has been ſucceſsful in fiſh- 
ing, it is incredible to what an extent it 1s then 
dilated : for the firſt thing the Pelican wiſhes to 
effect in fiſhing, is to repleniſh the bag; and then 
it returns to digeſt 
the bill is opened to it's wideſt extent, a perſon 
may run his head into the bird's mouth, and con- 
ceal it with the greateſt eaſe. Yet this is nothing 
to what Ruyſch aſſerts, namely, that a man has 
been ſeen to hide his whole leg, boot and all, in 
the monſtrous jaws of one of theſe birds. At firſt 
ſight, this might ſeem impoſlible, as the ſides of 
the under-chap, from which the bag depends, are 
not above one inch aſunder when the bill of the 
Pelican is firſt opened: but then they are capable 
of great ſeparation; and it muſt neceſſarily be ſo, 
as this creature preys on the largeſt fiſhes, and 
hides them by dozens in it's pouch. Tertre af- 
firms, that it is capable of concealing as many 
fiſh as will ſuffice ſix hungry men for a meal. 
Such is the formation of this extraordinary 
bird, which was once known in Europe, particu- 
larly in Ruſſia; but ſeems now to have deſerted 
our coaſts: and ſuch is the bird of which ſo many 
fabulous accounts have been propagated; ſome of 
which were, that it fed it's young with it's own 
blood, and carried in it's great reſervoir a ſtock of 
water for them when in the deſarts. But the ab- 
ſurdity of the firſt relation is ſelf-evident; and as 


do the laſt, the Pelican uſes it's bag for a very dif- | 
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ferent purpoſe than that of filling it with waters 
It's prodigious pouch may be conſidered as ana- 
logous to the crop in other birds; with this diffe- 


| rence, that as theifs lies at the bottom of the gul- 


let, this is placed at the top. Thus, as pigeons 
and other birds macerate food for their young in 
their crops, and then ſupply them; ſo the Pelican 
furniſhes it's brood with proviſions by 4 more 
ready contrivance, macerating them with it's bill, 
or ſtoring them for it's own particular ſupport. 
- The ancients appear to have been carried away 
by a defire of aſcribing admirable qualities and 
parental. affeEtions to this bird, Struck, perhaps, 
with it's extraordinary figure, they were willing 
to ſupply it with as many extraordinary appe- 
tites ; and having found it poſſeſſed of a large re- 
ſervoir, they amuſed themſelves with turning it to 
the moſt tender and parental uſes. But the fact 


1s; Pelicans are very heavy, ſluggiſh, voracious 


birds; and very ill fitted to take thoſe flights, or 
make thoſe prudent proviſions for a diſtant time, 
which they have commonly been ſuppoſed to do. 


| Labat, who ſeems to have ſtudied their manners 
with great exactneſs, has 


given a very minute hiſ- 
tory of this bird. | 
The Pelican,” ſays this author, © has ſtrong 
wings, furniſhed with thick plumage; the eyes 
are ſmall when compared to the magnitude of it's 
head; there is a ſadneſs in it's countenance, and 
it's whole air is expreſſive of melancholy. It is 
as dull and reluctant in it's motions as the fla- 


mingo is active and ſprightly : it is low of flight; 


and, when it riſes on the wing, it performs it with 
difficulty and labour. Nothing, as it would 
ſeem, but the ſpur of neceſſity, could make theſe 


birds change their ſituation, or induce them to 


aſcend the air: indeed, they are torpid and inac- 
tive to a great degree, ſo that nothing can exceed 
their indolence but their gluttony; it is only from 
the ſtimulations of hunger that they are excited 
to labour, for, otherwiſe they would continue al- 
ways in fixed repoſe. When they have raiſed 
themſelves about thirty or forty feet above the 
ſurface of the ſea, they turn their heads, with one 
of their eyes, downwards, and continue to fly in 
that poſture. ' As ſoon as they perceive a fiſh ſuf- 
ficiently near the ſurface, they dart down on it 
with amazing ſwiftneſs, and with unerring cer- 
tainty, and ſtore it up in their pouch: they then 
riſe again, though not without great labour; and 
continue hovering and fiſhing, with their heads 
on one ſide, as before. | Wd 
© This work they prolong with great effort and 
induſtry till their bag is, full; and then they fly to 
land; to devour and digeſt at leiſure the fruits of 
their induſtry: this, however, it would appear, 
they ſoon effect; for towards night, they have ano- 
ther hungry call, and they again reluctantly return 
to labour. At night, when their fiſhing is over, 
and the toil of the day crowned with ſucceſs, theſe 
lazy birds retire a little way from the ſhore; and 
though they have the webbed feet and clumſy 
figure of a gooſe, they will be ſatisfied to perch 
no where but on trees, among the light and airy 
tenants of the foreſt: there they repoſe during 
the darkneſs, and often ſpend a great 2 of the 
day, except when they are engaged in fiſhing, ſit- 
ting in diſmal ſolemnity, and ſeemingly half 
aſleep. Their attitude is, with the head reſting 
on their great bag, and that reclining on the 
breaſt: there they remain motionleſs, till the calls 
of hunger break their repoſe, and thex find it in- 
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90 ſpenably neceſſary to fill their magazine 
h meal. Thus their liſe is ſperit between, | 
28 and cating; and they are as foyl as they, | 


. PAL ory moment voiding exerements 


jus ſize. 
ame indolent hahits ſeem tq attend theſe 
es, + 6 in preparing for incubation, and de- 
| fending their yqung when excluded. The female 
makes no preparation for neſt; nor ſeems” to 
N any place to lay in before another; but 
s her eggs on the bare ground, to the number 
of flve or fix, and in that ſituation continues to 
hatch them. 
without any deſire of defendin bg her 
Youngs ſhe in general patiently them 10 = 
taken from her : now 24 then, indeed, ſhe juſt | 
ventures to peck, or to cry out when any perſon | 
aged - to di wp her; 1 oh; pr" actuated 
y ntment than parental affeQion.' 
R the Pelican feeds her young with 
macerated fiſh for ſome time; and when they ſeem 
importunate, ſhe flies off in queſt of a new ſuppl pply- 
The ne, pandfsed? naturaliſt tells vs, that 
took two heſe when very young, and tied 
them b their legs to a ſtack into the ound, 
here he had the pleaſure of ſeeing the ald one, 
5 ſeveral days ſucceſſively, come to feed 5 
remaining with them the greateſt part of the day, 
and ſpending the night on the hranch of a tree 
which overſhadowed them. By theſe means 
55 all three become ſo familiar, that they 
 fered themſelves to be handled; and the young 
2000 yery 5 accepted —— fiſh was pre- 
them; always putting them firſt into 
YE ws: and then Iwallawing them at their lei- 
It ſeerns, however, that theſe birds in a do- 


meſtic ſtate, are neither agreeable nor uſeful : 
their DEN Aer can ſcarcely be ſatiated; and their 

5 r e rancid, and taſtes fill worſe than 
it Mels. | 


But wich all the ſeeming hebetude of this bird, 
it is not entirely incapable of inſtruction when do- 
meſticated. Father Raymond affures vs, that he 
has feen one ſo tame and well educated, that it 
would go off in che morning at the word of com- 
mand, and return before night to it's maſter, with 
it's pouch diſtended with plunder ; 1 of which 
the proprietor made it diſgorge, and part he per- 
mitted it to retain ſor it's own ſuſtenance. | 
The Pelican, according to Faber, is not deſti- 
tute of other 5 ualifications. One of thoſe which 
was brought alive to the Duke of Bayaria's court, 
where it lived farty, years, ſeemed to be poſſeſſed 
of very uncommon ſenſations; It was much de- 
lighted with the company and converſation of 
men: and with muſic, both vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal; for it willingly ſtood by thoſe who {i 
founded the rurpet; and ſtretching out it's head, 
and turning it's car, liſtened very attentively to 
the harmony, though it's on voice was ſcarcely 
more,melodious than the braying of an aſs. Gel- 
ner tells us, that a tame Pelican, the property of 
the Emperor Maximilian, lived above eighty 
years, and always attended his army, on their 
march; that it was one of the largeſt of the kind; 
and had a daily allowance by the Emperor's or- 
der. Ia: confirmation of the great age to which 
the Pelican lives, Aldroyandus makes mention of 
one which was kept ſeveral years at Mechlin, and 
was verily believed to be 10 years old. 
PELICAN, AMERICAN; the Pelecanus Onocro- 
talus Niger of Linnæus. This ſpecies entirely | 
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great quills rhe ping? are Blyck-y 1 
| verts wings are White in their mi 


ed wich einereguz; and the breaſt belly, 
Gees, are of 2 dark aſh-colour, — 1 
black, without any intermixture of li 
lours. The legs, which are ſhort, are of a dirty 
E greeniſh colour; and the claws are duſky. 
Tivs Died bird in, Indies, and 
15 of the contine age of America. 75 
— 3 Ul vaſt numbers of - Pot to 2 (hr 
they are not even 0 Fanerer a 2 
t to conyert large * putſes 
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pains in dreſſing their er at. Gl boy gi 5 


order to form them 
become ſo ſoft and plan 5 8 Spank h ladie 
e 8 m with gold and embroi- 


. LA. Fon as by much fore na- 
turaliſts expreſs the common gr © He | 

PELLACK. The name f « young ſpout 
whale, often faund in Zetland; where it runs into 
creeks, and is fo entangled among, ay il that 
it is either forced aſhore, or cafily tak 
PELORIDES. An appellation 
concholagiſts to a peculiar jo give 
lonius, w © firſt introduc . — never uſes 
it ſingly as the name of the ſhell, but only as an 

ithet, derived from Peloro, the name of a place 
aber a n ſpecies of the chama 1 very 


N FISH. A name uſed by ſome ichthy- 
ologiſts to expreſs a kind 5 t, with a 
ſincoth ſkin, entirely "deſtitute of ſcales, and about 

a foot long. The back is brown; the belly is of 


a Lr blue colour; and the fins are brown, 1 
and venomous. The fle is.well- „hut un- 
n when eaten too freely. Chis fiſh is 
und in lakes and ponds. 
PEN, SEA. A genus Fs hyte, which, 
though it ſwims about deen inthe i N r 


near to the gorgonia, This genus has a bo 
e the mie gle of the ce, EN is it's chief 


nd this bone reccives the ſupply of it's 
Kok eous — by the ſame po — mouths that 


furniſh. it with nouriſhment. L enume- 
rates ſeven ſpecies. 
PENGUIN. An appellation given by ma- 


riners, and adopted b g—=— 1 to a claſs of 
aquatic fowl, of — there are ſeveral ſpecics, 
— by different denominations. 
Thbeſe birds, though they generally frequent 
the ſame places with the gull kind, are neither 
long - winged 
indifferently. formed for l and ſtill lets 
adapted be walking. The duck is not half ſo 
unwieldy an animal as the whole tribe of the Pen- 
Guin, kind. Their wings are much ſharter, more 
cantily, furniſhed with quills, and the whole pi- 
nion placed too forward to be uſefully employed: 
for this reaſon the largeſt of the Penguin kind, 
which have thick. heavy. bodies to raiſe, cannot 
at all; their wings ſerve rather as paddles to 


ſiſt their progreſſive motion when they attempt to 


haſten 


nor ſwift fliers: they are indeed but 
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paſten their pace, arid in a manner walk alvig the 
ſurface of the water, Even the ſmaller kinds ſel- 
dom fly by. choice: they flutter their wings with 
the ſwifteſt efforts, withour «wary > and 
though they have biit a ſmall weight of body to 
ſuſtain, they ſeldom venture to quit the water, 
where they are provided with food and protec- 
tion. 


As the wings of the Penguin tribe are in. 


adapted for flight, their legs are till more auk- 
wardly formed for walking: all the ſpace above 
the:knee is hid in the belly; and nothing is ſeen 
but two ſhort legs, or feet, as they might be cal- 
led, that appear as. if ſtuck under the rump, and 
on which the animals are but badly ſupported. 
They ſeem, when fitting, or attempting to walk, 
like a dog which has been taught to ſit up, or to 
move in a minuet: their ſhort legs drive their 
bodies in progreſſion from ſide to fide; and, were 
they not aſſiſted by their wings, they would 
ſcarcely move faſter than a tortoiſe. 

This unſuitable poſition of the legs of the Pen- 
guin, which ſo incapacitates it for living on land, 
adapts it admirably for an aquaric life. In that 
element, the legs placed behind the moving body, 
zuſhes it forward with great velocity: and theſe 
birds. like Indian canoes, are the ſwifteſt in the 
water, by having their paddles in the rear; and 
hence our ſailors give them the coarſe, but ex- 
preſſive name, of arſe- feet. 

Nor are the Penguins leſs qualified for divin 
than ſwimming: by inclining their bodies ever 75 
little forward, they loſe their centre of gravity, 
and every ſtroke with their feet only tends to ſink 
them the faſter. In this manner they can either 
dive at once to the bottom, or ſwim between two 
waters, where they continue fiſhing for ſome mi- 
nutes; and then aſcending, catch an inſtantaneous 
breath, to deſcend once more in rene wal of their 


operations. Hence it is that theſe birds, which 


are ſo defenceleſs, and ſo eaſily taken by land, are 
inſuperable in the water: if they perceive them- 
ſelves in the leaſt purſued, they inſtantly ſink, and 
ſhew only their bills, till their enemy is with- 
drawn. Their very internal conformation aſſiſts 
their power of continuing long under water: their 
lungs are fitted with numerous vacuities, by which 
they can take in a very large inſpiration; and this 
probably ſerves them for a conſiderable length of 
time. 

As theſe birds never viſit the land, except for 
the purpoſe of breeding, their plumage derives a 
tinge from ſituation: that part of them which has 
been continually bathed in the water is white; 
while their backs and wings are of different co- 
tours, according to their different ſpecies. They 
are alſo covered more warmly all over their bo- 
dies with feathers than any other birds whatever; 
ſo that the ſea ſeems to be entirely their element; 
and, but for the neceſſary duties of propagating 
their ſpecies, we ſhould ſeldom have any oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing them, and conſequently their hiſ- 
tory would be unknown. 

Pexcuin, MactLLanic. This bird is the 
largeſt and moſt remarkable of the kind, being 
little inferior in ſize to the common gooſe. It 
never flies, as it's wings are very ſhort, and co- 
vered with ſtiff hard feathers, which are always 
expanded, and hanging uſeleſs down by the ani- 
mal's ſides. The upper part of the head, the 
back, and rump, are covered with ſtiff black fea- 


thers; while the belly and breaſt, as is common 
Vor. II. : 


| 


PEN 


in all this kind, are of a ſnowy whiteneſs, except 


a line of black which croſſes the crop; and the 


bill is black, marked tranſverſely with a ſtripe of 
yellow, and corrugated about half way up from 
the baſe. _ | 

Theſe birds walk erect with their heads on 
high, their fin-like wings appearing as arms; ſo 
that, when viewed at a diſtance, they reſemble fo 
many children with white aprons. From hence 
they are ſaid to unite in themſelves the qualities 
of men, fowls, and fiſhes: like men, they are 


| ere; like fowls, they are feathered; and, like 


fiſhes, they have inſtruments reſembling fins; 
which beat the water before, and anſwer the pur- 
poſes of ſwimming rather than flying. They uni- 


formly feed on fifh, ſeldom coming on ſhore, ex- 


cept at the ſeaſon of incubation; and as the ſeas 


in that part of the world where they abound are 


plentifully ſtocked, they ſeldom want food; and 
indeed their extreme obeſity is a proof in what 
affluence they live. They dive with great rapi- 
dity ; and are voracious to a high degree: one of 
them, deſcribed by Cluſius, though very young, 
would ſwallow an entire herring at a mobile. 
and often three ſucceſſively before it was ſatisfied. 
In conſequence of this gluttonous appetite, their 
fleſh is rank and fiſhy, though ſailors ſometimes 
make a meal of it: but, in ſome, the fleſh is fo 


tough, and the feathers are ſo thick, that they 


withſtand a blow of the ſharpeſt weapon. 

Theſe creatures are ſocial and gregarious, eſpe- 
cially when they come on ſhore, where they are 
ſeen drawn up in rank and file on the ledges of 
rocks, ſtanding together with the albatroſs, as if 
in deep conſultation, This is previous to their 
laying, which generally commences, in that part 
of the world, about the month of November. 
Their preparations for laying are ſoon adjuſted; 
a ſmall depreſſion in the earth, without any neſt, 
anſwering their purpoſe: nevertheleſs, the warmth 
of their Fathers and the heat of their bodies is 
ſuch, that the progreſs of incubation is carried on 


with great rapidity. 2 


But there 1s a difference in the manner of this 
bird's neſtling in other countries; which may be 
aſcribed to the frequent diſturbances it has received 
from man or 1 in it's receſſes. In ſome 
places, inſtead of contenting itſelf with a ſuperfi- 
cial depreſſion 1n the earth, the Penguin burrows 
two or three feet deep in the ground: in other 

laces, it forſakes the level, and clambers up the 
ſedge of a rock, where it lays it's egg, and hatches 
it in that bleak, expoſed ſituation. Theſe pre- 
cautions were moſt probably adopted in conſe- 


- quence of dear-bought experience. In thoſe 


countries where the bird fears for her own ſafety, 


or that of her young, ſhe may providentially pro- 


vide againſt danger by digging, or even climb- 
ing; for both which exertions ſhe is but ill- 
adapted by nature. | 

However, the Magellanic Penguins have but 
few viſits from man; and their we are therefore 
formed, with the moſt confident ſecurity, in the 
middle of ſome large plain, where they aſſemble 
by thouſands, In that unguarded ſituation, nei- 
ther expecting nor fearing any powerful enemy, 
they continue to fit brooding; and, even when 
ſome of the human ſpecies make their firſt ap- 
pearance among them, they have no apprehenſion 


of their danger. But the experience of a few of 


their unfriendly viſits has taught others of them to 
be more cautious in chuſing their ſituations, as 
| os well 
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well as to quit thoſe retreats where they were ſo 
little able to oppoſe their invaders. 


The Penguin lays but one egg; and burrows 
like the rabbit. y, nos 8 or four take 


poſſeſſion of the ſame hole, and hatch their young 
together. In the cavities of thoſe rocks where 
nature has formed retreats for them, ſeveral of 
this tribe, as Linnæus aſſureß us, are frequently 
ſeen together: there the females lay their ſingle 
egg in a common neſt, and fit on them by turns; 
while one is placed as a centinel, to give notice of 
any approaching danger, The egg of the Magel- 
lanic Penguin is very 1 for the ſize of the 
bird, conſiderably exceeding that of a gooſe. 

Penovin, NoxrHZRN, of Edwards, This 
bird is nearly about the ſize of a tame gooſe : 
the bill is duſky, or black; the head and neck, 
and alſo the back, tail, and upper ſides of the 
wings, are of a deep black colour; and the fea- 
thers are very ſoft and even, with a ſilky gloſs. 
Between the bill and the eyes, on each fide of 
the head, there is a large oval white ſpot; the 
breaſt, belly,. and coverts under the tail, are 
white; the her and feet are covered with black 
ſcales; and it has only three toes, all ſtanding 
forward, and webbed together. 

This ſpecies, according to Edwards, is com- 
mon to the northern parts both of Europe and 
America. 

Pencvin, BLack-Foortp, of Edwards. This 
bird, which is ſuppoſed to be a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, is ſomewhat leſs than a 
common gooſe: the bill is black, except that it 
is croſſed near the point. with a yellowiſh ſtripe 
or bar; the throat, and the ſides of the head, 
are of a dirty brown hue; and from the baſis of 


the bill above the eyes, on each ſide of the head, 


paſſes a broad white line, which unites itſelf with 
the white on the ſides and under- ſide of the neck. 
The top of the head, the upper ſide of the neck, 
the back, and the upper of the wings, are of 
a dark brown colour; the under-ſide, the neck, 
breaſt, and belly, are white, excepting a tranſverſe 
line of brown, which paſſes over the breaſt, and 
reaches on each fide as far as the legs. The rump 
is white; the tail is compoſed of only a few ſhort 


briſtles ; the legs and feet are black; and the toes 


are armed with ſtrong claws, three of which are 
webbed together, and the fourth is very ſmall 
and looſe. | 

PENICILLI MARINI. A kind of marine 
tubuli, forming a diſtin genus of theſe ſhells. 
They are defined to be ſhelly tubes, extremely 
flender, and terminating in the ſhape of a painter's 

ncil; many of them, in their natural ſhape, ad- 
E to ſtones on the ſea-ſhore by means of a 
ſoft and lax ſubſtance, Some are white and 

Ulucid, and others yellowiſh or brown: they are 
uſually about three inches long, and the thick- 
neſs of a wheaten ſtraw; but ſome are funnel- 
ſhaped, having their mouths ſurrounded by a ſort 
of hairs or filaments. Theſe are denominated 
by ſome proboſciplectani; others are called cadi; 
and others, entalia, | 


PENNEVISCH. An appellation given by | 


ſome ichthyologiſts to the moſt common ſpecies 
of the fiſh called bagre, caught in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indian ſeas. 

PENTACEROS. A name uſed by Linkius 
and others to expreſs the ſtella marina, or ſea ſtar- 
fiſh, compoſed of five principal rays, with ſeve- 
ral tranſverſe hairy or downy proceſſes. 


g rina. 


PER 


PENTACTINODOS. - An 


pellation b 
which ſome expreſs that ſpecies of ftar-fiſh whole 


body is compoſed of five rays. 


PENTADACTYLOS PISCIS. A fim com. 


mon in the Oriental ſeas, and there called by the 
Dutch viif vinger viſch. It receives it's name 


from five black ſtreaks on each ſide, reſembling 
che prints of five fingers. It is about eighteen in- 


ches long: the head is ſmall in proportion to the 


body; and the fins are large, 3 to 


the tail. It's general colour is very bright and 


elegant, being yellow, with an admixture of pur- 


ple; it has no ſcales; and it's fleſh is dry, but not 

1ll-favoured. - | | 
PENTADACTYLOS-ASTER. An appel- 

lation giyen by ſeveral authors to a ſpecies of ſtar. 


| fiſh; compoſed of a ſmall body; and five prin- 


cipal rays, each of which have ſeveral proceſſes 


iſſuing from them covered with down. - 


| PENTAGON-ASTER. , A name by which 
ſome authors expreſs the aſterias, or ſtella ma- 
See ASTERIAS. | 

PENTELASMIS. An appellation given by 
ſome conchologiſts to the concha anatifera of 
authors. | | | 

The Pentelaſmis is a genus of animals, com- 
poſed of a ſhelly body, affixed to a fleſhy and 
ſoft pedicle: the body is compoſed of five valves; 
and the pedicle is ſometimes ſhort, and ſome- 
times long. The incloſed animal is a triton. 

PENTOPHTHALMOS. An Eaſt Indian 
fiſh, approaching to the European liparis, or 
butter-fiſh, bur el and called by the Dutch 
viifoog, It receives it's name from five round 
ſpots in the tail-fin, reſembling five eyes. It is 
of a yellowiſh colour, covered with a- ſmooth 


ſkin, without any ſcales: the body is thick; the 


head 1s ſmall; the beak is long; the fins are red; 
and the tail is bluiſh, It inhabits freſh waters; 
and it's fleſh is much eſteemed. | 
PEPPER-BIRD. An Engliſh appellation 
for the rhamphaſtos, with a yellow rump; called 
alſo the toucan. ; 
PERANEMA. A Brazilian ſea-fiſh, of the 
ſize of a pearch, about ten or eleven fingers in 
length, and about three fingers broad, The 


mouth is large and round, without any teeth, 


the want of which is ſupplied by rough ſharp 
prominences; the eyes are large; and the dorſal 
fin is long, and ſupported by rigid prickly rays. 
The tail is even; the whole body is of a ſilvery 
white colour, with a faint bluſh of red ; the fins 
are extremely ſmall, and of a triangular figure; 
and the belly is very white. The fleſh of the 
Peranema is wholeſome and well-flavoured. 

PERCA AMBOINENSIS. A freſh-water fiſh, 
ſomewhat reſembling the common. pearch, but 
Tg from it in being of a brown colour, 
and in having ſeveral blue lines under it's ſnout, 
It is caught in the lakes and rivers of Amboyna; 
and it's fleſh is highly eſteemed for it's flayour 
and delicacy. | 

PERDIX. The claſſical term for the par- 
tridge. | | 

PeRDix is alſo a name given by conchologiſts 
to a genus of ſhells, ſuppoſed to reſemble the 
partridge in the ſhades and diſpoſition of the 
colours. The partridge ſhell is of the dolium, 
or concha globoſa claſs; and is ſtriated and ſpotted 
in a manner peculiarly elegant. 


PERIWINKLE. An Engliſh appellation for 


| a ſpecies of ſhells; the Turbo Littoreus of Lin- 


næus. 
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nus. This ſhell has five ſpires: the firſt is 
ventricoſe; in younger ſubjects, ſpirally ſtriated; 


in old ones, ſmooth, and of a duſky colour. 
Periwinkles abound on moſt rocks, far above 

low-water mark; and are commonly eaten by 

the poor. The peaſants in Sweden entertain a be- 


lief, that when theſe ſhells creep high up the rocks, 


they indicate a ftorm from the ſouthern quarter. 


PEROQUET TE. A ſmall kind of the pſit- 


tacus or parrot tribe, with a long tail. See 
PARROQUET. 

PERSICA CONCHA. A name by which 
conchologiſts expreſs a very ſingular and beauti- 
ful ſhell, of the concha globoſa or dolium genus. 
Aldrovandus ſeems at a loſs to refer it to any par- 
ticular claſs; but ſays it would be of the turbi- 
nated kind, if it was not deſtitute of the turba. 

PESCE VACCA. An appellation given by 
Auguſtino Scilla to a kind of dog-fiſh. 

PETIMBUARA. An American fiſh, called 


alſo the tobacco-pipe fiſh: a name more fre- 


quently uſed for the acus Ariſtotelis. 

This fiſh grows to the length of three or four 
feet ; the body is long, ſlender, and anguilliform ; 
the mouth is deſtitute of. teeth; the upper jaw 
is ſhorter than the lower; and the eyes are re- 
markably large. The ſkin is ſmooth like that 
of an eel, of a liver colour on the back and 
ſides, with ſeveral rows of blue ſpots diſpoſed in 
three ranks on the back ; there are alſo ſome 

ſpots interſperſed ,with the blue ones; and 
the belly is flat, and of a whitiſh caſt, inclining 
to browniſh red, The fleſh is much eſteemed. 


PETOLA. A ſpecies of coluber; the ſeuta 


of whoſe abdomen are two hundred and nine, 
and the ſquamæ of the tail ninety, | 

PETREL. A bird of the gull or larus kind; 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are: that 
the bill is ſtraight, and hooked at the extremity ; 
that the noſtrils are cylindric - and tubular; that 
the legs are naked above the knees; and that a 
ſharp ſpur, pointing downwards, | ſupplies the 
place of the back toe. 

PeTrEL, CoMmMoN; the Procellaria Cinerea of 
Briſſon. This ſpecies, which is alſo called the 
fulmar, inhabits the iſle of St. Kilda, one of the 


Hebrides, where it continues during the whole. 


year, except the months of September and No- 
vember. It lays a very large, white, and brittle 
egg; and the young are hatched about the mid- 
dle of June. | 

The Common Petrel is ſomewhat larger than 
the common gull: the bill is very ſtrong, much 
hooked, and yellow; the noſtrils are compoſed 
of two large tubes, lodged in one ſheath; the 
head, neck, whole under-ſide of the body, and 
the tail, are white; the back and coverts of the 
wings are cinereous; the quill-feathers are duſky ; 
and the legs are yellowiſh, 

Theſe birds feed 'on the blubber or fat of 
whales, and other ſimilar ſubſtances; which being 
ſoon convertible into oil, ſupplies them conſtantly 
with means of defence, as well as proviſion for 
their young, which they caſt up into their mouths, 

The whole genus of Petrels have a peculiar 
faculty of ſpouting from their bills, to a conſi- 
derable diſtance, a large quantity of pure oil: 
this they diſcharge on the firſt appearance of an 
enemy; ſo that the natives, who eſteem this ſub- 
Rance as peculiarly beneficial in medicine, gene- 
rally ſeize them by ſurprize. 

PzTztL, Maxxs; the Procellaria Puffinus of 


Linnæus. This ſpecies is about fifteen inches 
in length; and the expanſion of the wings is 
thirty-one inches. The bill is one inch and three 
quarters long; the head, the whole upper part 
of the body, the wings, the tail, and the thighs, 
are of a dull black colour; the under-ſide, nt 
the chin to the tail, and the inner coverts of the 
wings, are white; and the legs, which are weak 
and compreſſed laterally, are duſky behind, and 
whitiſh before, LS | 

This bird, which is a native of the Calf of 
Man, and ſeveral of the Britiſh iſles, lays a ſingle 
egg, of a white colour, and blunt at each end. 
The young are fit to be taken about the be- 
pinning of Auguſt, when great numbers are 

illed, falted, and barrelled; and when boiled, 
commonly eaten with potatoes. During the day, 
the old ones keep at ſea, being engaged in 
fiſhing; but, towards night, they return to 


their young, whom they feed by diſcharging the 


contents of their ſtomachs into their mouths. 
They quit the Ifle of Man about the beginning 
of September; and, according to the moſt recent 
accounts, it ſeems probable that they are diſperſed 
over the whole Atlantic Ocean. | 

This bird likewiſe inhabits the Orkneys, where 
it is known by the appellation of the lyre. It 
forms it's neſt in ſome hole near the ſhelyes of 
rocks, and head-lands; and is much eſteemed, 
both on account of it's fleſh and plumage, 

PETREL, STORMY ; the Procellaria Pelagica of 
Linneus, This ſpecies is about the ſize of the 
houſe-ſwallow. The whole body is black, ex- 
cept the coverts of the tail and the vent-feathers 
which are white, It poſſeſſes the ſame faculty of 


ſpouting oil from it's bill as the other ſpecies; 


and, if we may credit Mr. Brunnich, the inhabi- 
tants of the Ferroe Iſlands make this bird anfwer 
the purpoſe of a candle, by drawing a wick 
through it's mouth and rump ; which being light- 
ed, the flame is fed by the fat and oil of it's body, 

Except during the ſeaſon of incubation, theſe 
birds are continually at ſea; and are diſperſed 
over the vaſt Atlantic Ocean, at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from land, often following veſſels in vaſt 
flocks, in expectation of picking up any thing 
that may chance to fall overboard, Their ap- 
pearance is generally deemed a preſage of ſtormy 
weather, particularly when they try to ſhelter 
themſelves under the ſterns of ſhips. However, 
they brave the utmoſt fury of the ſtorm; ſome- 


times ſkimming with incredible velocity along 


the hollows of the waves, and ſometimes on their 
ſummits. | 

Theſe animals are the Cypſelli of Pliny, which 
he places among the Apodes of Ariſtotle; not 
becauſe they want feet, but becauſe, by keeping 
always on the wing, they have little uſe for them, 
They breed in the Hebrides, and ſome other 
places. 

PeTREL, GREAT BLACK ; the Procellaria Fqui- 
noxialis of Linnæus. This ſpecies is about the 
ſize of a raven: the bill 1s yellow, and pretty 
much hooked at the point; the plumage of the 
whole body is of a dull black colour; and the 
legs and feet are alſo black, inclining to fleſh- 
colour. 

Edwards, who firſt deſcribed this bird, ſup- 
poſes it to be a native of the African ſeas bor- 


dering on the Cape of Good Hope. 


PETREL, WHiTE AND BLACK, SPoTTED ; the 


| Procellaria Capenſis of Linnæus. This hird, which 


E 


js common about the Cape of Good Hope, is 
about the ſize of the domeſtic pigeon. The bill 
is black; the head, and the under-ſide of the 
neck, are. alſo black; the back and leſſer coverts 
of the wings. are white, prettily ſpotted with 
black ; as are the rump, and the covert-feathers 
of the tail. The tail is wholly black; the whole 
under-fide, from the bill to the coverts under 
the tail, is white, with a- few longitudinal black 
| ſpots; and the legs, feet, and claws, are blackiſh 


or duſky. 

PETROCOSSYPHUS. An appellation given 
by ſome authors to the bird more uſually called 
cœruleus, from it's colour. It frequents rocks and 
woody mountains; and ſings with very pleaſing 
modulations. | | 

PETROMYZON; the Stone-ſucker. A genus 
of amphibia nantes in the Linnzan ſyſtem, com- 
prehending the lamprey. It is uſually found in 
rivers, adhering to ſtones by ſuction, which en- 
ables it to hold it's ſituation, 

According to Artedi, the characters of this 

us are: that the foramina or apertures of the 
282 are ſeven in number on each ſide placed 
longitudinally, beſides which there is a ſingle 
aperture in the head ſituated immediately between 

e eyes; that the body is long, ſmooth, and 
nearly of a cylindric re; that there are 
only two fins, which are both placed on the back. 


ſpecies of this genus. 
PETRONELLUS. An appellation given by 
ſome ornithologiſts to the bunting. 
PETRONIA MARINA. ſmall bird of 
the cenanthe kind, or nearly allied to that genus. 
The beak is ſtrong and ſharp, like that of the 
chaffinch; the head is of a browniſh colour; 


the neck is cinereous, variegated with black near 


the bottom; the rump is of a browniſh- green 
hue; the long wing-feathers are blackiſh, edged 
and tipt with green; the breaſt is of a duſky 
white colour; and the tail is browniſh, variegated 
with yellow. A fine large yellow ſpot on the 
centre of the throat diſtinguiſhes this bird from 
all others of the kind. 


. 


PE TTT. CH APS, the Motacilla Hippolais of 


Linnæus. This bird, which is found in York- 
ſhire and ſome other counties of England, is 
ſometimes called the beam bird, from it's neſting 
under beams in out - buildin The infide of 
the mouth is red; the head, neck, back, and 
wings, are of an olivaceous aſn- colour; the quill- 
Mas nA are darker, edged with olive; and the 
inner coverts of the wings are yellow. The 
breaſt is white tinged with yellow; the belly is 
of a ſilvery white colour; the tail is duſky; and 
the legs are blueiſh, — 

PEWIT; the Larus Redibundus of Linnzus. 
This bird, called alſo the larus cinereus, the cep- 
phew, the black-cap, and the ſea-crow, belongs 
to the larus or ſea-gull tribe; and is about the ſize 
of a pigeon. The beak and legs 
head and throat are of a greyiſh black colour; 
and the neck, tail, breaſt, and belly, are white. 
It receives it's Engliſh name from it's note, which 
. ſeems to expreſs the word Pewit. Many have 
affirmed that the head of this bird is blackat par- 
ticular ſeaſons only. 


are red ; the 


| Pewits are birds of paſſage, reſorting to pools. 


and fens in ſome of the interior counties, particu- 


larly Staffordſhire, which they viſit in the ſpring, 


and afterwards diſperſe to the ſea-coaſts. The 


1. 


young were formerly much eſteemed, and far. 
tened for the table. Plot ſuperſtitiouſly relate; 
that, at the death 'of the lord of the foil, they 
have been known to ſhift their quarters for a ce. 
tain time. There is a piece of ground near Port. 


mouth, which formerly produced forty. pound 
early by the fale of thoſe Pewits only kick 
5 there. : 

EWIT is alſo a provincial appellation for th 
baſtard plover, or lapwing. Ser LaywixG. ; 


PHCENICOPTERUS. A name by which - 


ſome authors expreſs the flamingo. 

PHAETON. A genus of anſeres in the Lin. 
næan ſyſtem. It's diſtinguiſhing characters are; 
that the bill is ſharp, ſtraight, and pointed ; that 
the noſtrils are oblong ; and that the hinder toe 
is turned forwards. There are two ſpecies, the 
pinguin, and the tropic-bird. 

PHAGRUS, the Sea-bream. In the Artedian 
2 of ichthyology, a ſpecies of the ſpatus; 

iſtinguiſhed by that author under the name of 

the reddiſh ſparus, with the ſkin hollowed into a 
ſinus at the roots of the dorſal fins. 

PHALACROCEPHALUS INDICUS. An 


appellation by which ſome naturaliſts expreſs an 


anadromous fiſh caught in the Oriental ſeas. The 
head and neck have a very naked appearance; 
the whole body is of a greyiſh white colour, va- 


* riegated with red about the mouth; the eyes are 
Both Linnæus and Artedi enumerate three 


very large and prominent; and the irides are 
yellow. 


This fiſh generally meaſures about eighteen | 


inches in length; and it's fleſh, which is ex- 
tremely delicate, is deſervedly admired. The Dutch 
in the Eaſt Indies give it the name of Kkaelkop. 
PHALZNA. A genus of the lepidoptera 
order of inſects: the characters of which are; 
that the antennæ are ſetaceous, ſenſibly attenuated 
from the baſe to the apex; and the wings are 
generally deflexed. | 
Linnæus enumerates four hundred and fixty 
ſpecies, under the ſeveral titles of phalæna, atta- 
cus, bombyx, noctua, geometra, tortrix, pyralis, 
tinea, and alucita. | . 
PHALANGER. An appellation by which 


. ſome naturaliſts expreſs the opoſſum. 


PHALANGIUM. A peculiar genus of ſpiders: 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are; that 
they do not move regularly and progreſſively 
after the manner of other ſpiders, but hop like 
fleas. This was the characteriſtic given them by 
Pliny, and others of the ancients; and it has been 
found perfectly applicable to the different ſpecies 
of this genus. The forehead of each of theſe 
ſpiders 1s ſquare; and in it are placed eight eyes 
2 different magnitudes, diſpoſed in a circular 
orm. IS 

PHALANGIUM APULUM. A name 
ſometimes expreſſive of that large and poiſonous 
2 of ſpider vulgarly called the tarantula; 
from Tarentum, a city of Calabria, near which it 
is very common. N 

PHALAROPE. A bird of the tringa kind, 


in the Linnæan ſyſtem: the general characters of 


which are; that the bill is ſtraight and ſlender; 
that the noſtrils are minute; that the body and 
legs are like thoſe of the ſand-piper; and that 
the toes are furniſhed with ſcalloped membranes. 
There are ſeveral varieties. 

PHALAROPE, GREY ; the Tringa Lobata of Lin- 
næus. This bird weighs about an ounce: it's 


bill is black, about an inch long, flatted on ihe 
top, 
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top, and channelled on the ſides; and the eyes 
are placed remarkably high in the forehead. The 
forchead is white; the crown of the head is co- 


vered with-duſky plumage, ſpotted with white and 


reddiſh brown ; but the reſt of the head, and 
the whole under part of the: neck and body, are 
white. The upper part of the neck is of x light 
grey hue; the back and rump are of a deep dove- 
colour, marked with duſky ſpots ; the edges of the 
ſcapulars are a dull yellow ; the coverts are duſky; 
the primaries are likewiſe duſky, with white 
ſhafts; and the ſinaller quill-feathers are tipt with 
white. The feathers on the back are either 
wholly grey on black, edged with a pale red; and 
che tail is duſky, edged with cinereous. The 
legs are of a leaden colour; and the toes have cu- 
rious ſcalloped membranes like the coot. 
This ſpecies, which is ſometimes ſeen in York- | 
ſhire, is deſcribed by Edwards under the appella- 
tion of the grey coot-footed tringa. | 

PHALAROPE, Rep; the Tringa Hyperborea of 
Linnæus. The bill of this bird is about one inch 
long, black, lender, and ſtraight almoſt to the 

int, which bends downwards; the crown of the 

ead, the hind. part of the neck, and the coverts 
of the wings, are of a deep lead-colour; the back 
and ſcapulars are of the ſame hue, except that 
they are ſtriped with dirty yellow; and the quill. 
feathers are duſky, with white ſhafts. A ſtripe of 
white croſſes the greater coverts; the chin and 
throat are white; the under part and ſides of the 
neck are ferruginous; the breaſt is dark cinereous ; 
and the belly is white. The coverts of the tail 
are barred with black and white; the tail is ſhort, 
and of a cinereous colour; and the legs and feet 
are black. | ' i . 

This ſpecies has ſometimes been caught in 
Yorkſhire; and is common to the northern parts 
of Europe and America. 1 0 

PH US MARINUS. An —.— 
given by ſome authors to a ſpecies of the canalis 
or tubulus marinus, found near Amboyna. It is 
an oblong ſhell, with a large head, pierced full of 
ſmall holes; ſo that at once it reſembles the glans 
penis and the noſe of a watering-pot. | 

PHATAGIN. .An animal reſembling the 
pangolin, of which it is deemed a variety. Ir is 
about one foot long from the head to the tail; and 
the tail is. about twice the length of the body. 
The back is protected by a ſhelly covering like 
the pangolin; — the belly, breaſt, and throat, are 
covered with hair. It is a native of the warm la- 
titudes of the Indies and Africa. 

PHEASANT. A genus of birds of the gal- 
linæ order; the diſtinguiſning characteriſtic of 
which is, that the area, or ſpace about the eyes, 
is naked. 

Pheaſants were firſt imported into Europe from 
the banks of the Phaſis, a river of Colchis, in Aſia 
Minor; and from this river they received their 
name. There are ſeveral ſpecies. 

PhkASAN TT, ComMMon. Next to the peacock, 
the Pheaſant is the moſt beautiful of birds, as well 
for the vivid colour of it's plumes, as for their 
delightful mixtures and variety. The-utmoſt ef- 
forts of the pencil cannot repreſent any thing ſo 
glofly and brilliant, or points ſo delicately blend- 
ing into each other. It is reported that Crœſus, 
king of Lydia, when ſeated on his throne, adorned 
with all the pomp of eaſtern ſplendour, aſked So- 
lon if he had ever ſeen any thing ſo fine? The 


Greek philoſopher, unawed by the objects before 
Vor. II. | | 


him, ot-priding himſelf in his native ſimplicity, 
replied, that after having ſeen the — plu- 
mage of the Pheaſant, he could be aſtoniſned at 
no other finery. 4 | | 

Indeed this is certainly a moſt elegant bird. 

The irides.are yellow; and the eyes are ſurrounded 
with ſcarlet, ſprinkled with ſmall black ſpecks. 
On the fore- part of the head there are blackiſh 
feathers; mixed with a ſhining purple. The top 
of the head, and the upper part of the neck, are 
tinged with a darkiſh ſhining green. In ſome 
varieties, the top of the head is of a ſhining blue 
colour; and the head and neek appear either blue 
or green, according to the light in which the ſpec- 
tator views them. The feathers on the breaſt, the 
ſhoulders, the back, and the ſides, are blackiſh, 
exquiſitely with a varying colour, under 
which appears a tranſverſe golden ſtreak. 
tail is about eighteen inches long; the legs, feet, 
and toes; are horn- coloured; chef are erniſhed 
with black ſpurs, ſhorter than thoſe of a cock 
and two of the toes are connected by a membrane. 
The hen is leſs beautiful than the cock: her fea- 
2 are _ like thoſe of the quail. She lays 

ut eighteen or twen once a year; and 
brings up a numerous — of f | 

The Pheaſant is not only beautiful to the eye; 
it is alſo a peculiar delicacy for the table: but, as if 
diſdaining the protection of man, it takes ſhelter in 
the thickeſt woods and remoteſt foreſts. The cock, 
the turkey, the pintada, and all others of the do- 
meſtic kind, when once reclaimed, have ſtill con- 
tinued in their domeſtic ſtate, and perſevered in 

the habits and appetites of willing ſervitude: but 
the Pheaſant, — removed from it's native 
warm and agreeable climates, retains it's attach- 
ment to genuine freedom; and now continues 
wild among us, ornamenting our parks and fo- 
reſts, where it feeds on acorns, berries, and grain, 
the ſcanty produce of this cold climate. 

But though, in the woods, the hen Pheaſant. lays 
from eighteen to twenty eggs in a ſeaſon, yet in a 
ſtate of captivity ſhe ſeldom produces above ten. 
In the wild ſtate, ſhe hatches and rears her brood 
with patience; vigilance, and courage; but when 


that a common hen is generally made her ſubſti- 
tute. It is therefore more adviſeable to leave the 
Pheaſant at large in the woods, than to endeavour 
to tame it when in a ſtate of captivity: in the 
former ſtate, it's fecundity is ſufficient to ſtock the 
foreſt; it's elegant plumage adorns it; and unre- 
ſtrained freedom communicates a finer flavour to 
it's fleſh. 10 | . 
Many perſons of ample fortune have attempted 
once more to take theſe birds from the woods, and 
to keep them in places fitted up for their reception. 
Like the reſt of the poultry kind, they have but 
little ſagacity, and hence are eaſily taken. At 
night they rooſt on the higheſt trees of the wood; 
and deſcend by day among the brakes and buſhes, 
in queſt of food. In winter they may eaſily be 
traced in the ſnow, and are frequently taken in 
ſprings. They are ſhot with the moſt facility of 
any birds; for, when they riſe, they always make 
a whizzing noiſe, ſufficient to put the ſportſman on 
his guard; and being a large mark, and flying 
very flow, the moſt indifferent fowler can hardly 
miſs his aim. | 
When Pheaſants are. taken very young into 
keeping, they become as familiar as chickens, 
| The female, in a ſtate of nature, forms her neſt of 


0 dried 


kept tame, ſhe becomes ſo very remiſs in her duty, 
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died graſs and leaves; therefore, when brought 


up tame, the ſame materials ſhould be 


poſe of in a regular manner. If ſhe neglects to 
lit upon her eggs, a common hen muſt be pro- 
cured to hatch them; which taſk ſhe will perform 
with perſeyerance and ſucceſs. However, it is 


extremely difficult/to rear the young ones; and 


care muſt be taken to ſupply them with ant- eggs, 
the food to which the nt bird conducts them 
when at liberty in the woods. In order to make 
this ſort of food laſt the longer, it may be cho 

up with curds, or other ſimilar proviſion. The 
arity, both with 
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pliſk ſpots, varying to blue; green, and gold. 


colour: theſe are encompaſſed with circles of 
black; and each feather is tipt with bright yellow. 
iſh brown. The ſpaces between the marks on the 
wing and the back are powdered with fine light 
brown ſpots; the greater quills are wholly of , 
dark brown or black colour; the breaſt, belly 
and thighs, are of a dark brown, tranſverſely va. 
* with black; the lower part of the back, 
and the coverts of the tail, are brown, ſprinkled 
with a brighter brown; and the tail-feathers are 
of a pretty dark brown, elegantly powdered with 
a lighter colour. Every uuf Kater has two beau. 
tiful eyes towards it's tip, one on each fide of the 


regard to quantity and time: and it is beneficial 1 ſhaft, of the ſame changeable beautiful colour with 


to vary their fo 
wigs, and other inſects, 3 a very 
acteptable banquet. The place in which they are 
reared muſt be kept extremely clean; and their 
water ſhould be c two or three times in 
one day. They ſhould not be expoſed in the 
morning till the dew is exhaled; nor ſuffered to 


remain abroad after ſun- ſet. When they become 
adult, they are capable of ſhifting for themſelves; 
and then they ſhew a great predilection for oats 
and barley. * 


When full grown, the Pheaſant ſeems to feed 
indifferently on every thing that offers: and we 
are aſſured by a French writer, that one of the 
king's ſportſmen, ſhooting at a 1 of crows 
which were gathered round a dead carcaſe, on 
his coming up, found, to his great ſurpriſe, that 
he had killed as many Pheaſants as crows.” But 
this account ſeems to be exaggerated; though the 
moſt reſpectable writers allow, that theſe birds are 
of a carnivorous 728 | 
Like all other domeſtic fowl, there are many 
varieties of the Pheaſant; ſome. are white, ſome 
are creſted, and others are A 
PuxAs ANT, Chins, BLack and WrrTE, 
The bill of this ſpecies is of a yellowiſh colour, 
duſky towards the point; the eyes are yellow, en- 
circled. with a broad ſpace. of fine ſcarlet, thinly 
ſprinkled with hairs, which riſe in the upper part 


on each ſide in the form of horns, and extend 


backwards in a point, hanging down on the cheeks 
like the gills of a cock. The top of the head, 
from the bill backward, is covered: with long 
black feathers, having a-purpliſh gloſs, which hang 
down it's neck behind; the ſides of the head, the 
upper ſide of the neck, the back, wings, and tail, 
are white, curiouſly marked with black ſtriz; the 
two upper feathers of the tail are white; the under 
ſide, from the bill to the coverts beneath the tail, 
is black, with a purpliſh gloſs; the legs and feet 
are ſcarlet; and the ſpurs, which reſemble thoſe 
of the common cock, are white. The hen is 
much leſs elegant; being wholly of aduſky brown- 
iſh colour, with ſome few variegations. 
PnEASsA MT, Peacock. This very beautiful 
bird, which is a native of China, is about the ſize 
of the common Pheaſant: the bill is duſky, the 
upper mandible being red from the noſtrils to the 
point; the eyes are yellow; and the cheeks, as 
well as a ſmall ſpace above the eyes, are whitiſh, 
The feathers on the crown of the head are of a 
dark brown hue, their tops reflecting forwards. 
The. neck is bright brown, tranſverſely barred 
with a darker tinge; the upper part of the back, 
and all the wing-feathers except the greater quills, 
are of a dark brown colour, finely painted on the 


tip of each feather with bright ſhining round pur- 


o0d ſometimes; wood-lice, - car- 


thoſe on the back and wings, encircled with black. 
The legs and feet, which reſemble thoſe of a hen 
are of a dirty brown or black colour; and there 
are two pair of ſpurs, the largeſt placed near the 
middle of the leg. . 
Pnzasar, CHIxESE, PainTED. This ſpecies 
is ſomewhar-leſs than the common. Engliſh Phea- 
ſant: the bill is of a light yellow colour; the eyes 
are encircled with a bright yellow; the ſides of 
the head are of a fleſli- colour; and the crown of 
the head is adorned with beautiful gold-coloured 
lumes, which the bird can either raiſe or depreſs, 
| The r part of the neck is covered with 
coloured feathers, tranſverſely barred with 
black; the bottom of the neck, and the beginning 
of the back, are of a fine dark green hue, refle&- 
ing a golden yellow, with black tranſverſe bars at 
their tips; and the remainder of the back, to the 
tail, is of a beautiful yellow colour, mixed in ſome 
places with''a few bright ſcarlet feathers. The 
rimaries are duſky or black, with yellowiſh 
wn on their webs; the middle quills are 
of a dull red hue, mixed and ſpotted with black; 
and ſome of the leſſer quills are of an exceeding 
fine full blue. All the covert-feathers are of a 
dull reddiſh colour, the firſt row immediately co- 
vering the quills inclining ſomewhat to yellowiſh, 
with tranſverſe lines of black. The under ſide 
of the bird, from the bill to the tail, is of a fine 
ſcarlet colour; the thighs are clay- coloured; the 
tail is a mixture of black and reddiſh brown; the 
two-middle feathers are black, ſpotted with brown ; 
and the ſide-feathers are obliquely ſtreaked with 
black and brown. A few long narrow ſcarlet 
feathers, with yellowiſh ſhafts, extending near 
half the length of the tail, project from the rump; 
and the legs and feet are of a yellowiſh colour, 
with ſhort yellow ſpurs. | 
Theſe very beautiful birds are frequently im- 
ported from China; and, being pretty hardy, 
ſeem capable of ſupporting the rigdurs of this 
climate. Some naturaliſts diſtinguiſh them by 
the appellation of the red Pheaſant. 
PRREAsAT, HoRNTD, INDIAN. The ſize of 
this bird is between that of a common hen and a 
turkey, and in ſhape it greatly reſembles the latter. 
The bill is brown; and on the fore-part of the 
head, and round the eyes, a blackiſh kind of hair 


_ 


head is red; and over each eye there is a horn of 
a callous ſubſtance | 
| looſe ſkin depends from the fore-part of the neck, 
of a beautiful blue colour, with orange ſpots. 
| The neck and breaſt are reddiſh, inclining to 
orange; and the breaſt and lower part of the neck 
| are ſpotted with white, each ſpot being encircled 
| with a black ring. The back, wings, me 

| Y, 


| ſupplies the place of feathers. The top of the 


inting forwards. A flap of 
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belly are of a yellowiſh brown hue, which gra- 
ally 


intermixes with the red round the bottom 
the neck. SIT, tam 2 Fee Fas . 
ings, tail, and belly, reſemble drops, the 
I dr e bein — the E all 
forrounded with black. The thighs are of a 
browniſh colour ; and the 
thoſe of a cock. | he” 
Parazant, BNAZILIAN. This bird is ſome- 
what fmaller than the common hen; bur the tail 


du 
of 


is broad; and about twelve inches long. The 
umage is principally black, intermixed with a 
— brown and white. The head is adorned | 


with a kind of creſt, which the bird erects or de- 
preſſes at pleaſure. The upper part of the neck 
is naked, having only a red 
pare of the nd part of the w 
are covered with black and white feathers inter- 


ixed; the tail, and the upper part of the legs, 
ire black; and the feet ae of a autiful red co- 


our. 
The 


reſembles jacu jacu. 
fleſh is much eſteemed 


ſuppoſed by Edwards to be a mixed ſpecies be- 
—.— a Pheaſant and a turkey, is of Ciiidaing 
ſize between the two kinds. 
with long black feathers above the noſtrils form- 
ing a tuft; the are hazel, ſurrounded with a 


lat of reddiſh ſkin; and the remainder of the | 


, and that part of the neck which in turkeys 
is deſtitute of feathers, are covered with ſhort 
brown pl with dufky 
lower 
the whole belly 
and the coverts beneath the tail are oran 
loured, with tranſverſe lines of black. The back, 
and the upper ſides of the tail and wings, are 
brown, varie with r and ſmaller tranſ- 
verſe lines of black; the legs and feet are of adark 
cinereous hue; and the tail is compoſed of ſixteen 


feathers. 


gland. 


PrxasanT, Sta, ox CRackeR. This bird 


frequents the ſea-coaſts of Suffolk, and ſeveral 


legs and feet reſemble 


over it; the lower 
, and the hind part of the wings, 


natives of Brazil give this bird the appel- 
lation of jacupema, on account of it's cry, which 
It is eaſily tamed; and it's | | 
a e I Tity, it was fabled to erect a funeral pile of ſweet 
PREA SAMT, Tux EY. This bird, which is | wook 


tranſverſe lines. The 
part of the nęck is of a purpliſh colour; 
ſides are of a uſky black; | 
ge-co-. 
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Theſe birds have ſometimes been ſhot in En- 


other parts of England. The body is ſlender, 


about the ſame ſize with the common widgeon, 
and has a longiſh neck. The bill is variegated 
with blue and black; the head is of a ruſty iron- 
colour, tinctured behind the ears with purple; 
and from the back part of the head on both ſides 
a white line 'extends towards the throat. The 
under part of the body, as far as the vent, is 
white; but the feathers under the tail are black. 
The upper part of the body is adorned with beau- 
tiful colours; but the two middle feathers of the 
tail are conſiderably longer than the reſt, which 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other aquatic 
fowl of that kind. This ſpecies is alſo denomi- 
nated the pintail duck. See Duck, PinTair. 

PHILANDER. See DipeLynrs and Opos- 
SUM. | 

PHOCA. A genus of the order of feræ, and 
claſs of mammalia, in the Linnæan ſyſtem: the 
characteriſtics of which are; that the number of 
fore-teeth in the upper jaw is fix, which are pa- 
rallel, the exterior being larger than the others; 
that there are four teeth in the lower jaw, parallel, 
diſtinct, equal, and a little obruſe; that there is 


| reckons two; that the 
with three 
and that the hind feet are palmated. 


pellation uſed by ſome ornithologiſts to 
the bird more uſually known by that of tringa. 


ment of the curious obſerver. 


one canine tooth in each jaw, though Pennant 
inders are five or fix, 
points; that there are no external ears; 


To this genus belong three ſpecies; the ſea- 
bear, the ſea-lion, and the ſea-calf. Some derive 
the generic name Phoca, from Phoke; others, 


from Boke, ſignifying a kind of grunting noiſe 
made by theſe ee aw 
"PH 


NICOPTERUS, A genus of grallæ, 


in the Linnæan diſtribution of birds; of which 


there is only one ſpecies, the flamingo. { 


PHOENICOPUS GALLINULA. An ap- 
expreſs 


— PHOCENICURUS. - A name by which ſome 


of the ancients expreſſed the ruticilla, or red- 
ſtart. ' iz CH £ . 


' PHONIX. A fabulous bird of antiquity, 


deſcribed as being about the ſize of the eagle, 


covered with the moſt beautiful plumage, and 
having eyes reſembling ſtars. It was ſuppoſed to 
live five or ſix hundred years in the wilderneſs ; 
and, whenever it perceived the approach of ſeni- 


woods and aromatic gums, to which it ſet fire by 
the wafting of it's wings, and thus confumed it- 


| ſelf. From it's aſhes a worm was produced, which 
e bill is blackiſh, 


in time became another Pheenix; ſo that two in- 
— never exiſted at one and the ſame pe- 
riod. 1 | 
PHCEOPUS. An appellation uſed for two 
different birds: the one called by the Germans 
brachvogel; and the, other, the whimbrel, or 
aquata minor, the ſmall curlew of Engliſh orni- 
thologiſts. The firſt of theſe, or the brachvogel, 
1s of a deep black colour, ſpotted with a yellow- 
iſh and reddiſh brown; the beak is long, lender, 
and black, moderately incurvated; the neck is 
grey; and thg belly is white. Ray ſuſpects that 
theſe two bile not eſſentially different. | 
 PHOLAS. A genus of ſhells, belonging to 
the teſtacea order in the claſs of worms, accord- 
ing tothe Linnzan diſtribution+ the characters of 
which are; that the incloſed animal is an aſcidia; 
that the ſhell is biyalve, opening wide at each end, 


with ſeveral leſſer ſhells at the hinge; that the 


hinges fold back, and are united. by a cartilage; 
and that beneath the hinge internally there is an 
incurvated tooth. Linnæus enumerates ſix ſpe- 
cies. 
Of all animals of the ſhelly tribe, the Pholades 
are the moſt extraordinary. From their amazing 
powers of penetration, compared with their appa- 
rent imbecility, they juſtly excite the aſtoniſh- 
They are found in 
different places; ſometimes cloathed with their 
proper ſhells, at the bottom of the water; ſome- 
times concealed in lumps of marly earth; and 
ſometimes lodged, ſhells and all, in the ſubſtance 
of the hardeſt marble. In their proper ſhells they 
aſſume different figures; but in general they ſome- 
what reſemble muſcles, except that their ſhells 
are found actually eee of five or more 
pieces, the ſmaller valves ſerving to cloſe up the 
openings left by the irregular junction of the two 
principal ſhells, But their penetration into 
rocks, and their reſidence there, conſtitutes the 
moſt extraordinary part of their hiſtory. 

When diveſted of it's ſhell, the Pholas reſem- 
bles a roundiſh, ſoft pudding, without any inſtru- 


| ment in the leaſt adapted for boring into ſtones, 


Or 


- 


or even penetrating the ſofteſt ſubſtances. . 11 is. 
indeed furniſhed with two teeth; but thoſe. ate 


Placed in ſuch a ſituation as to be inkapable, gf | 


touching the bollow ſurface of it's ſtony dwel- 
ling. It has alſo two covers to it's ſhell; but 


theſe can render it no aſſiſtance as a miner. The 


inſtrument with which it performs all it's opera- | 
tions, and buries itſelf in the hardeſt rocks, is 
only a broad fleſhy ſubſtance, ſomewhat. reſem- | 
bling a'tongue, iſſuing from, the hottom of it's | 
ſhell : with this ſoft yielding tool it perforates the 

moſt ſolid marbles; and having, while yet young 


and ſmall, made it's way, by a very narrow en- 
trance, into the body of the ſtone, it there begins 
to expand, and gradually to increaſe it's apart- | 


ment. | 


The ſeeming unaptneſs, however, of theſe ani. 
| frequently croſſes their galleries. Whether this 


mals, for penetrating into rocks, and there form- 


ing habitations, has induced many phi * to 
conjecture, that ra enter the — while yet 
and, from the eee ee | 


in a ſpongy ſtate; 
of the water, that the whole rock afterwards 
ens round them by degrees. 


aſcribed to them, as they only bored into a 


ſubſtance, which became indurated by time. 

opinion, however, has been confuted in the 

Dr. Bohads, who ob- 

ſerved, that many of the pillars of the . of 
(eſe ani- 


This 
moſt ſatisfactory manner by 


Serapis at Puteoli were penetrated by th 


mals. Hence he very rationally concludes, that 


the Pholades muſt have penetrated them poſterior 
to their erection; for no artificer would have la- 


boured a pillar into form, had it been honey- 
In ſhort, 
t the pillars were | 


combed by worms in the quarry 
there can be no doubt but tha 
perfectly ſound when erected ; and that theſe ani- 


mals attacked them during the time they continued 
by means of an earthquake 


buried under water 
which ſwallowed up the oy 
From hence it appears, that i 
is not a greater inſtance of pe 
tience than what the Pholas appears to exhibit. 
Furniſhed with the blunteſt and ſofteſt auger, b 
ſlow, reiterated, and ſucceſsful applications, it ef- 


walk nature there 


fects what other animals are incapable of perform- 


ing by force, penetrating the hardeſt bodies by 
means of it's tongue alone. When, while yet 
naked and very ſmall, it has gained: an entrance, 
and has buried it's body in the ſtone, it there con- 
tinues for life at it's 
ters by the little aperture ſupplying it with what- 
ever it's nature demands. hen at any time 
the animal has admitted too great a quantity of 
water, it is obſerved to ſpurt it out of it's hole 
with ſome degree of violence; and on this ſeem- 
ingly ſpare diet it quickly grows larger, and ſoon 
finds itſelf under the neceſſity of enlarging both 
it's habitation and it's ſhell. | 
The motion of the Pholas is low beyond con- 
ception; it's progreſs keeps pace with the growth 
of it's body; and, in proportion as it acquires 
magnitude, it makes it's way farther into the 
0 When it has penetrated to a certain 
length, it changes it's former direction, and hol- 
lows downward); till at laſt, when it's habitation is 


compleated, the whole apartment reſembles the 


hole of a tobacco-pipe, the aperture in the ſhank 
being that by which the animal entered. 

Thus immured in it's rocky cell, the Pholas 
lives in darkneſs, indolence, and plenty; never 
removing from the narrow manſion into which it 


Thus it was ſup- 
poſed that any penetrating quality was Ng 5 | 
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has penetrated; and ſceming. fully ſatisfied'with 
being encloſed in it's own ſepulchre: the influx of 
ſea- water, that enters by it's little gallery, ſup. 


plies all it's wants; and, without any other ſuſte- 
t © oo 29, eight 3 in 
a oportiona CK, e ſhe 

eh ie Tha animal gs body. of the — 
aſſumes different forms; being ſometimes com. 
pos of a number of valves; and ſometimes re- 
lembling a tube with holes at either end, one for 
receiving it's food, and the other for yoiding it's 
excrements. e 

Nevertheleſs, 47 the Pholas is thus im- 
mured, it is not that ſolitary animal which it at 


firſt ſight appears to be: it ſometimes proceeds a 


way into the heart of the rock, penetrates 
into the retreats of others of the ſame ſpecies, and 


meeting of the kinds be accidental or of choice, 
few can preſume to determine; but certain it is, 
they are moſt commonly found in numbers in the 
ſame rock, and ſometimes above twenty are diſ- 
covered within a few inches of each other. 
I heſe creatures are found in numbers at 
Ancona, in Italy ; they are alſo diſcovered along 
the ſhores of Normandy and Poitou, in France; 
m9 the coaſts of Scotland and Wales. Their 
is 
at the tables of the luxurious. 
PHOSGAS. An appellation by which ſome 
ornithologiſts ex a bird of the duck kind, 
about the ſize of the common widgeon. The body 
is remarkably flat; the beak and legs are blue; 
and the bead dad neck are browniſh, variegated 
with numerous triangular black. ſpots... 
PHOXINUS, A claſſical name by which 
ome authors expreſs the roach and the minnow.. 


PHRYGANEA. . A genus of the neuro 
order of inſects: the characters of which are; that 


the mouth is deſtitute of teeth; the palpi are four, 
and the ſtemmata three; the antennæ are longer 
than the thorax; and the wings are incumbent, 
the longer being folded. | 

Linnæus enumerates twenty-four different ſpe- 
cies. See Caps-WorM. - 


PHYCIS. A fiſh of the truttaceous kind; 


more uſually called callarias, or aſellus callarias; 
and tinca marina, or ſea-tench. | 


' Paycis is alſo an appellation given by Artedi, | 


after Ariſtotle, Pliny, and other ancient natura- 
lifts, to a fiſh nearly allied to the genus of the 
blenni ; called by ſome trebius and fuca; and, ac- 
cording to Rondeletius, denominated tinca ma- 
rina by the Italians. Salvian, however, contra- 
dicts this aſſertion; and the matter is yet unde- 
cided among ichthyologiſts. + $56 
PHYSALUS. An appellation by whi 
Rondeletius expreſſes a ſpecies of ſea -inſect of 
ſcolopendra marina kind ; ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
ſynonimous with the ſcolopendra marina or cen- 
tipes of the Iriſh ſea, deſcribed by Molyneux; 
but, on an accurate inveſtigation, this does not 
appear to be the caſe. The Phyſalus of Ronde- 


letius has no mouth, whereas the ſea centipes of 


Ireland has a remarkably large one: that of Ron- 


| deletivs is wider in the middle, and tapers at each 


end; but the Iriſh kind is largeſt at the head, and 
tapers from thence all the way to the tail. Ron- 


| deletius's has tubercles on the back, but that 


found in the Iriſh ſea has only hairy ſtripes; the 
former is poiſonous, the latter is by no means 10. 


y conſidered as a peculiar delicacy 


as elec To. mo. 
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he 


are two diftinit ſpecies of the ſame genus. Bee 
SCOLOPENDRA.. ITE b | 

- PHYSETER. A genus of fiſhes of the pla- 
guri kind in the Artedian ſyſtem; but of the order 
of cete and claſs of mammalia in the Linnæan di- 
ſtribution. The diſtinguiſhing characters are 
theſe : that the teeth are crooked, and arranged 


or ſpine on the back; and a fiſtula or pipe 
Artedi mentions” two ſpecies of this genus; 

namely, the Phyſeter with the upper jaw longer 

than the under, and a long ſpine on the back; and 


the Phi with a very high back fin, and the 
tops of the teeth flat. | 


Linnzus, and the Blunt-headed Cachalot of 
Pennant, has an — head, occupying 
near Ralf the body, and thicker than any part of 
it; the upper jaw extends five feet farther than the 
under one; the eyes are remarkably ſmall, being 
ſcarcely larger than thoſe of a haddock; and the 
fiſtula or pipe, which is placed a little above the 
centre of the head; is divided into two channels; 
covered with the ſame operculum. The teeth are 
forty-four in number, falciform, roundiſh, a little 
flatted, thickeſt and moſt arched in the middle, 
and terminating at the end in a ſharp-pointed 
cone. A 
The latter ſpecies, the Phyſeter Turſio of Lin- 
næus, has alſo a very head, in the middle of 
which is ſituated the fiſtula or pipe ; and the dorſal 
fin ſtands ſo high, that it has ſometimes been com 
pared to the mizen-maſt of a ſhip., 
Beſides: theſe two ſpecies, Linnæus mentions 
two others; the Catodon, without a dorſal fin, 
and with the ſpout-hole at the extremity of the 
noſe; and the Phyſeter Macroc 


head, 7 2 
The term Phyſeter being of Greek origin, is 
derived from the verb Phuſao, to Blow: a name 
which the animal received from a quality it poſ- 
ſeſſes of admitring a great quantity of water, and 
ejecting it again with conſiderable violence. 


PHYSTA. An appellation given by Geſner, 


and ſome others, to the fiſh called by the Greeks 
and moderns Ballerus. Artedi denies it's claim 


to any generical name; ranking it as a genus of 
the cyprini, to which it evidently belongs; and 
iſhing it from others of that numerous 


diſtin 
tribe by the ſpecific name of the very broad and 
thin cyprinus, with forty rays in the pinna ani. 

PIABA. A ſmall freſh-water fiſh caught in 
the Brazils, and ſome other parts of America, It 
13 about the ſize of the common minnow; and it's 
fleſh 1s extremely delicate. 

PIABUCU. An American fiſh, about fix in- 
ches long, and one inch and a half broad. The 
belly is a little prominent; the irides are ſilvery; 
the tail is bifid ; and the ſcales are of a ſilvery co- 
lour, with a broad white line running along the 
ſides, above which the back is olivaceous, mixed 
with a ſhining green. 

This fiſh is extremely ravenous; and ſo fond of 
blood, that if a man enters the water with any ex- 
coriation or wound in his fleſh, it will eagerly ad- 
vance and ſuck it. 

PICA. A claſſical appellation for the magpye. 


Prca is alſo a name by which ſome authors ex- 


preſs the lanius or butcher-bird. 
3 MARINA, the Sea- pie; called alſo the 
Vol. II. | 2 


in the lower jaw; that there is one high fin 
the 


lus or Catodon 
without a back fin, and the ſpout-hole in the 


to poſterity, As other birds generally build 


p10 


Hemat6piis: It is about the ze of the coinmof 


23 
endin 


ie: the btak is long, ſtiaight; and teddiſh; 
g in a point, arid ſeemingly well adapted for 
removing ſhell-fiſh from the rocks; it's ordinary 
food; The legs ate ted ; the toes ate ih part con- 
nected by a tfiembtane ; the head; neck, Back; 
throat; and half the breaſt, together with the 
rump, are black; and the tail and wings are half 
black and half white. | ; 

This bird is common of the weſterh ſhores of 
* and on the coaſts of Wales: F 

1&4 Marina is alſo uſed by Geſner, thougli 
impropetly; to expreſs the bird commonly knowi 
by the name of Ahas Arctica Cluſii. See Purrix. 

PICACUROBA: A Braziliati ſpecies of pi- 
geon, of a greyiſh colour, variegated with a red- 
iſh brown, and with very red legs and feet: 

PIC, Pyes. In the Linhzan ſyſtem of na- 
ture; a whole ordet of birds; the general character 
of which is, that the beak is convex; and flatted 
above; To this ordef belong twenty-two genera; 
and two hundred and fotty-three ſpecies. See 
PARROT, Toucan, Crow; BIRD or PARADISE; 
Oxrote, Cucxow, KIFo's Fizyer, Hooror; 
Cxerrrr, &c; | ; 

Under this claſs of birds rtiay be arranged all 
that noiſy, reſtleſs, chattering; teazing tribe, which, 
from the raven down to the ſmaller genera, flutter 
round our habitations ; and, rather with the ſpirit 
of pilferers than of robbers, make free with the 
fruits of human induſtry, 

Of all the other claſſes, this ſeems to be that 
which the leaſt contributes to furniſh out the 

leaſures, or ſupply the neceſſities of man. The 
alcon hunts for him; the poultry tribe ſupplies 
him with luxurious food; the little ſparrow race 
delight him with the melody of their warbling ; 
the crane kind conſtitutes a ſtudied variety in his 
entertainments; and the claſs of anſeres are not 
only delicate in their fleſh, but many of them ex- 
tremely uſeful on account of their feathers. But, 
among the Pye kind, there are few, except the pi- 
geon, that are in any reſpect uſeful; they tend ra- 
ther to teaze man than to aſſiſt or amuſe him: 
like faithleſs ſervants, they are attached to his 
neighbourhood, becauſe they derive their chief 
ſuſtenance from his labours; but their principal 
ſtudy is what they can plunder in his abſence, 
while the forfeiture of their lives makes him no 
atonement for their depredations. 

But though, with reſpect to man, this whole 
claſs is rather noxious than beneficial; though he 
may juſtly conſider them in the light of falſe, 
noiſy, troubleſome neighbours ; yet, with reſpect 
to each other, no claſs of birds are ſo ingenious, 
ſo active, or ſo well adapted for ſociety. Could 
we ſuppoſe a kind of morality among birds, we 


ſhould find that theſe are by far the moſt induf- 


trious, the moſt faithful, the moſt conſtant, and 
the moſt connubial. The rapacious kinds drive 
out their young before they are fit to ſtruggle with 
adverſity, or procure their food with eaſe; but the 
Pye kind cheriſh their offspring to the laſt, The 
poultry claſs are faithleſs, and promiſcuous in 
their amours; but theſe live in pairs, and their at- 
tachments are wholly confined to each other. The 
ſparrow kind frequently overleap the bounds bf 
nature, and form illicit varieties; but theſe kee 

within the moſt rigid bounds: they live in har- 
mony with each other; every ſpecies is true to it's 
kind; and tranſmits an unpolluted, unmixed race, 


3 A their 


their neſts in rocks, or on the ground, theſe ſhew 
an invariable predilection for trees and: buſhes; 
The male participates in the toil of building the 
neſt; and often relieves his mate in the duties of 


incubation: both take this office by turns; and, 


when the young are excluded, both are equally 
active in making an ample proviſion. -. 
Birds of the Pye kind ſometimes live-in ſocie · 
ties, in which general laws are obſerved; and'a 
ſpecies of republican form of government js ob- 
erved among them. They not only watch for 
the general {Cong but for that of every other bird 
of the grove. How often are fowlers diſap- 
pointed in their game, by the alarming note of a 
crow or a magpie! It's ſingle voice gives the 
whole feathered tribe warning, and teaches them 
to ſecure a retreat in due time. Filth 
able for their 


Nor are theſe birds leſs remark 

capacity for inſtruction than their inſtincts, 
There is an apparent cunning or archneſs in the 
looks of the whole tribe; rayens and crows 
may be taught to fetch and carry like a ſpaniel. 


Indeed, many of this tribe, without any previous 


inſtruction, are but too fond of ſuch exerciſe; 
Every perſon muſt be ſenſible what a paſſion they 
have for brilliant objects, and ſuch toys as man- 
kind frequently value. A whole family has been 
alarmed by the loſs of a ring; every ſervant has 
been ſuſpected in turn; when, to the confuſion 
and amazement of falſe accuſers, it has been ſound 
in the neſt of a tame magpie or jack-daw, where 
it was leaſt of all expected. UENO 
However, as. this claſs is extremely numerous, 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that the manners of all 
are alike: ſome few are gentle, and ſerviceable to 
man; others are noxious, capricious, and noiſy, 


In a few general characters they all agree; in hav- 


ing hoarſe voices, flight active bodies, and a faci- 


lity of flight that baffles even the ſwifteſt and 


boldeſt of the rapacious kinds in the purſuit. 


PICICTLI. | A bird deſcribed by Nierem- 


berg as a native of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
It's head and neck are black; and it's whole 
body is grey. It is a bird of paſſage, making 
it's appearance in Mexico a little after the rainy 
' ſeaſon; but the place where it breeds is un- 
known. | WE | 
PICKERELL. A provincial appellation for 
the jack or pike. | by Sao 


PICUIPINIMA. A Brazilian ſpecies of pi- 
geon, not much larger than the'ſky-lark. The 


head, neck, and wings, are of a pale lead-colour, 


with a black ſemilunar mark at the extremity of 
each wing; but the long wing-feathers, which 
are ſeen when the wings are expanded in flying, 


are of a reddiſh brown hue on one ſide, and black- 
iſh on the other, with black tips. The tail is 


long, and variegated with black, white, and 
brown; and the plumage on the belly is white, 
marked with ſemilunar ſpots. 

PICUS, ox PICUS MARTIUS. A large 
genus of birds of the wood-pecker kind; the cha- 
racters of which are theſe: that they have a 


ſtraight, hard, ſtrong, ſharp bill, Proper for max- 


ing holes in trees; and a very long, cylindric- 
ſhaped tongue, terminated by a ſharp, bony ſpine, 
ſerrated or notched at each end, adapted for ſeiz- 
. ing on, and tearing their food. Their thighs are 
very ſhort and ſtrong; their toes are four in num- 
ber, placed two before and two behind; and their 
tails are fliff, and bent downwards, conſiſting of 
ten feathers, bare at their extremities, 

Some underſtand the word Picus in a larger 


| Murari 
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ſenſe, eomprehending under it the Sitta, Picu 
us —— Certhia, and all birds that ory 
trees. In this extenſive: ſenſe. the characters of 
— genus —_— 5%. — very ſhort, thick, 
ong legs, to running up the bo. 
ploy: dog apt neg wh n 
In che Linnzan diftribution of nature, the Pi. 
cus conſtitutes a diſtin genus of birds of the or. 
der of picæ. The characters of this genus, ac. 
cording to that celebrated naturaliſt, are ; that the 


bill is ſtraight and angular, terminating in the 


form of a wedge ; that the noſtrils art Covered 
with briſtly feathers, reflected downwards; that 
the — is long, e —. for ſeizing 
worms, ſharp- pointed, and j and that 
feet are formed for chanbings 11 Linnæus — 
rates twenty - one ſpecies; f 
 PICUS IMBRIFCETUS; the Picus Princi. 
lis of Linnæus. An American bird deſcribed 
Nieremberg, and called by the natives Qua- 
toto-mimi. It is about the ſize of the hoopoe: 
the beak is long; the head is ſmall and red, 
adorned with a beautiful creſt of the ſame colour; 


on each ſide of the neck a broad white line paſſes 


on to the breaſt; and 9. and feet, which 
prove it's affinity to the wood-pecker tribe, are 
— 2 It builds on high trees; 
feeds on inſects; and is princi found near 
ſhores of the South — —— 2 
FICUS MURARIUS. .- An appellation by 
which ſome ornithologiſts expreſs the bird known 
in England by the name of the wall-creeper, and 
improperly ranked among the Pici; it belonging 
to the genus of certhia, or creeper, which, exclu- 
five of this ſpecies, oomprehends . twenty-four 
others. It is about the ſize of the common ſpar- 
row, the bill is black, long, and lender; the 
head, neck, and back; are grey; the breaſt is 
white; and the wings are parcly grey, and partly 
red. The tail is ſhort and black; the long wing- 
feathets, the lower part of the belly, and the legs, 
(which are ſhort) are of the ſame'colour. | 

This bird is common in Italy, Germany, and 
ſome parts of France: It is extremely lively and 
active; and as the common wood-pecker climbs 
trees, and feeds on the inſects in their cracks and 
cavities; fo this bird runs up old walls, and feeds 
on what it finds in their interſtices. 

PICUS NIDUM. SUSPENDENS. A name 
by which ſome have expreſſed the galbula; a yel- 
low bird of the thruſh kind, remarkable for it's 
8 and the curious manner of ſuſpending 
it's neſt, | 


' PICUS- SALUTIFERUS. An appellation 


under which Nieremberg has deſcribed a Mexi- 
can bird, called by the natives Henquecholtototl. 
It is about the ſize of the common blackbird : the 
beak is long and black; the head, and part of the 
neck, are red, the former being adorned with a 
red creſt; and the breaſt and belly are grey. 

This bird 1s of the wood-pecker kind; and re- 
ceives 1t's name from the ſuppoſed virtues of it's 
feathers, particularly thoſe of the creft, in curing 
the head-ach. 

PIERCER. The Engliſh appellation for that 
genus of ſhell-fiſh more commonly called the te- 
redo; the diſtinguiſhing character of which is, 
that the ſhell is ſlender and bending. 

PIETERMAN. A name uſed by ſome ich- 


| thyologiſts to expreſs a fiſh of the cuculus kind, 


approaching to the nature of the draco marinus, 

or weever; and more uſually deſcribed by it's 

Brazilian appellation, Niqui. | 
PIEXE- 
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- alfo, in the language 


- PIFXE-GALLO. A Brazilian fiſh; called 
| of the aborigines, Abaca- 
maia; which bears a pretty near reſemblance to 
the dor&e or faber. CNS. 

PIEXE-PORCO. An appellation under 
which ſome have Ned the monoceros piſcis, 
or unicorn fiſh of Cluſius. It's mouth ſomewhat 
reſembles that of a hog. 

PIGEON. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of ornitho- 
logy, a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of paſ- 
ſeres; and, according to ſome authors, of the order 
of picæ: the diſtinguiſhing characters of which 
are; that the tongue is whole and even; that the 
beak is ſtraight, and ſcurfy at the baſe; and that 
the noſtrils are long, and externally covered with 
a tumid membrane. Linnæus enumerates fo 
ſpecies; the moſt curious of which, together 
with ſome non-deſcripts in the Engliſh language, 
follow. | 

Proton, Common; the Columba nas of 
Linnæus. This bird, and all it's beautiful varie- 
ties, derive their origin from one ſpecies, the ſtock- 
dove; the name implying the ſtock or ſtem from 
which the other domeſtic kinds have proceeded. 
In it's natural ſtate, this ſpecies is of a deep blue- 
ih aſh-colour; the breaſt is 5 _ a * = 

in en and le; the fide of the neck wi 
x, ſlendid pied ans colour; and the wings are 
marked with two black bars, one on the quill- 
feathers, the other on the coverts. The back is 
white; and the tail is barred near it's end with 
black. Such are the colours of the Pigeon in a 
ſtate of nature; and from theſe ſimple tints the art 
of man has produced a variety which words can 
neither deſcribe nor fancy ſuggeſt. Nature, how- 
ever, preſerves her general outline; and though 
the form and colour of theſe birds may be altered 


by art, their natural habits and inclinations ſtill | 
remain unchanged. IN 


This Pigeon is eaſily induced to build in arti- 
ficial cavities; and, from the temptation of a ready 
ſubſiſtence, is uſually tamed without much diffi- 
culty. From the domeſtic Pigeon many 1 rm 
varieties may be produced; which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by names expreſſive of their ſeveral pro- 
pert ies: ſuch as tumblers, carriers, jacobines, 
croppers, pouters, vents, turbits, owls, nuns, &c. 
But it would be idle to attempt an enumeration 
of all; for ſo much are their figure and colour un- 
der human controul, that bird-fanciers, by cou- 
pling a male and a female of different ſorts, can, 
according to their phraſe, breed them to a feather. 

The domeſtic Pigeon breeds every month; 
but, during ſevere weather, it is neceſſary to ſup- 
ply it with food: at other times it may be left to 
provide for itſelf, and it's owner is ſufficiently re- 
paid for affording it protection. It lays two 
white eggs, which uſually produce young ones of 
different ſexes. After the eggs are laid, the fe- 
male continues to ſit about fifteen days, relieved 
at intervals by the male. Their turns are gene- 
rally regulated with great exactitude: the female 
lits from about four in the evening till nine the 
next morning; at which time ſhe is relieved by 
the male, who ſupplies her place till about three, 
while ſhe is ſearching for proviſions abroad. Thus 
they alternately fit till the young are excluded. 
If, during this term, the female neglects her duty, 
the male purſues her, and drives her to her neſt ; 


and if the male does not return at the expected 


time, the female retaliates with equal ſeverity. 


When the young Pigeons are hatched, they | 
| | 


PIG 


require no food for the three firſt days; but they 


muſt be kept warm during that period, a duty 


which the female takes upon herſelf, never leaving 
them but while ſhe takes a little food for her 
own ſupport. After this they are fed for eight 
or ten days with whatever the parent birds have 
collected in the fields, or treaſured up in their 
crops, from whence they diſcharge it into the 
mouths of their expectant offspring. This mode 
of feeding the young from the crop, in birds of 
this kind, differs from that of all others. Pi- 
geons, it is well known, live ſolely on grain and 
water: theſe are mixed together in their crops, 
and digeſted in proportion as the animals lay in 
their proviſions. But when about to feed their 
young, which are extremely voracious, they take 
in a more plentiful ſupply, to give the food a kind 
of half maceration, in order to adapt it to their 
tender appetites. For this purpoſe, Nature has 
provided very large crops for birds of the Pigeon 
tribe; and that variety called croppers diſtend 
them in ſuch a manner, that their breafis appear 
larger than their bodies. The neceſſity for this 
peculiar mechaniſm is very obvious: the young, 
with open mouths, receive from their crop this 
tribute of affection; and are thus fed about three 
times daily. The males uſually ſupply the young 
females with food, and the females perform the 
ſame office for the young males. At firſt, the 
young are ſerved with food conſiderably mace- 
rated; but as they grow older, the parents gra- 
dually diminiſh the trouble of the preparation, 


and at 2 ſend them forth to ſhift for them- 


ſelves. However, when they have plenty of pro- 
viſions, they do not wait for the total diſmiſſion 
of their young: for it is not uncommon to ſee 
young ones almoſt fit for flight, and eggs hatch- 
* the ſame time in the identical neſt, 

The fidelity of the turtle-dove is become pro- 
verbial; but the Pigeon of the dove-houſe can 
boaſt of no ſuch conſtancy, having imbibed licen- 


| tjouſneſs from man, among it's other domeſtic 


habits, Two males frequently quarrel about the 
ſame miſtreſs; and ſometimes, * 
with their reſpective mates, have been known to 
make an exchange, and live with their new com- 
panions in perfect harmony. N 
The produce of domeſtic Pigeons is ſo very 
amazing, that from a ſingle pair near fifteen 
thouſand may be bred in the ſpace of four years. 
Stock- doves, however, ſeldom breed above twice 


a year; for during the winter months they are ſo 


fully employed in providing for their own pre- 


ſervation, that they neglect tranſmitting a poſte- 


rity. But they have a ſtronger attachment to 
their young than thoſe which breed often; owing, 
perhaps, to their affections being leſs divided by 
the multiplicity of the claimants. 

Pigeons are extremely perſpicacious; and their 
auditory organs are very clear. They are alſo 
very ſwift in flight, particularly when purſued by 
the hawk or the kite. They are gregarious by 
nature; bill in their courtſhip; and utter a mourn- 
ful or plaintive note. | 

A lord of a manor may erect a Pigeon-houſe 
upon his land, but a tenant muſt obtain his lord's 
licence to render it legal : and when perſons ſhoot 
at or kill Pigeons within a certain diſtance of the 


Pigeon-houſe, they are liable to a forfeiture. 


That a Pigeon-houſe may be erected to ad- 


vantage, it is neceſſary to pitch on a convenient 


ſituation; and none is more proper than the mid- 
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or by a any means kill or take, with à wilful 
intent to deſtroy any he ſhall, on convic- 
tion thereof, by confeſſion or oath of ohe witneg, 
before one Juſtice, forfeit twenty ſhillings to the 
proſecutor and, if not immediately paid, ſuch 
Juſtice ſhall commit him to the gaol or houſe of 
correction, for any term not exceeding three 
months, nor leſs than one; unleſs the penalty be 


dle of a ſpacious court · yard becauſe-Pigeons be- 
ing naturally timid, they are alarmed at the: ſmall- | 
eſt noiſe. With regard to the ſize of the dove- | 
houſe, that muſt, depend entirely on the number 
of birds intended — kept; but it ſhould rather 
be too large than too little: and as to its form, the 
circular ſhould be preferred to the ſquare; becauſe 
rats cannot ſo eaſily climb up the former as the 


latter. It is alſo much more commodious, be- 


cauſe a perſon, by means of a ladder turning on | 
it's axis, may viſit all the neſts in the houſe 


without the Jeaſt difficulty, which cannot be ef- 
feed In a ſquare houſe. er ren 
A Pi houſe ſhould alſo be built in the vi- 
cinity of water, that the birds may convey it to 
their young; and, as they carry it in their bills, 
it acquires a wholeſome warmth before it is con- 
ſigned to their offspring. The covering of the 
| houſe ſhould be ſo very compact, that no poſſi- 
bility may remain of any wet penetrating; and the 
whole ſtructure ſhould bs covered with hard plaiſ- 
ter, and white-waſhed within and without, 
ſhould be neither window nor aperture to the 
eaſtward ; but theſe ſhould always face the ſouth, 
that the rays of the fun, of which Pigeons are 
very fond, may have free acceſs. 
The neſts in a Pigeon-houſe ſhould conſiſt of 
ſquare holes, made 1n the walls, of a ſufficient 
ſize to admit the cock and the hen to ſtand in them. 
The firſt range of theſe neſts ſnould not be leſs than 
four feet from the ground, and the wall under- 
neath very ſmooth, that rats may not be able to 
reach them. Theſe neſts ſhould be arranged in 
quincunx order, and not directly over each other: 
nor ſhould they be continued any higher than 
within three feet of the top of the wall; and the 
upper row ſhould be covered with a board project- 
ing a conſiderable diſtance from the wall, leſt vermin 
ſhould find ſome means or other to come at them. 
Duhamel thinks that Pigeons neither feed 


on green corn, nor have bills ſufficiently N 


to ſearch for it's ſeeds in the earth; but only pic 
up ſuch grains as are not covered, which would 
infallibly periſh, or become the prey. of other 
animals. From the time of the ſprouting of the 
corn, ſays he, © Pigeons live chiefly on the 
ſeeds of wild uncultivated plants, and therefore 
conſiderably leſſen the quantity of weeds that 
would otherwiſe ſpring up; as will appear from 
a juſt eſtimate of the quantity of grain neceſſ 
to feed all the Pigeons of a well-ſtocked dove- 
houſe.” But Worlidge and Liſle adduce facts in 


e to this opinion. The latter relates, that 
a far 


mer in his neighbourhood aſſured him he had 
known an acre ſown with peas ; and rain com- 
ing on, ſo that they could not be harrowed in, 
every pea was carried off in half a day's time, by 
Pigeons. And the former ſays, that it is to be 
obſerved, wherever a flight of Pigeons alights, 


there they fill themſelves, and return again where 


they firſt roſe, thus traverſing a whole field in order. 
Indeed, the injury which theſe birds do the 
huſbandman is ſuch, that we may ſafely rank them 


among ſome of his greateſt enemies: and the | 


greater, becauſe farmers in general have not the 
privilege of erecting dove-houſes; whereby they 
might receive a ſhare of their own ſpoils ; none 
but the rich being allowed this privilege. The 
poor are deterred even from the defence of their 
own property by the ſeverity of the laws : for, by 
an act paſſed in the reign of his preſent Majeſty, 
it was enacted, that if any perſon ſhall ſhoot at, 


here | 


diftin& colour from the reſt of the body. 


ſooner paid. 


The Pigeon was the favourite bird of Venus, 
According to Homer, -Pigeons took: care to pro- 
vide for the nouriſhment of Jupiter; a ble 
founded on the ſame word Nel ng, in the Phe. 
nician lan „either a Prieſt or a Pigeon; for 
it is faid that the prieſts of Cybele took care of 
the nouriſhment of Jupiter. The inhabitants of 
Aſcalon entertained a ſovereign reſpect for Pigeons: 
they neither preſumed to kill nor eat them. through 
fear of feeding on their gods themſelves. Pigeons 
were alſo conſecrated by the Aſſyrians; becauſe 
they believed that the ſoul of their famous Queen 
Semiramis had fled to heaven in the ſhape of a dove. 

Silius Italicus informs us, that two Pigeons 
formerly reſted on Thebes : that one flew to Do- 
dona, where it communicated the virtue of deli- 
vering oracles to an oak; and that the other, 
which was white, . paſſed over the ſea to Lybia, 
where it ſettled on the head of a ram, between the 
two horns, and gave oracles to the people of Mar- 
marica. The Pi of Dodona alſo delivered 
oracles. Philoſtratus ſays it was of gold; that it 
ſettled on an oak, ſurrounded b le who went 
thither, either to ſacrifice, or conſult the oracle; and 
that there were always prieſts and prieſteſſes there, 
who gained a maintenance by the obla- 
tions. And, if we may credit the poetic Sopho- 
cles, the Pigeons of the foreſt of Dodona gave 
Hercules-an oracle which determined the end of 
his life. 

Picrox, CAR RER. See CaRRIIR. 

Picton, BaR ZAR V. This bird is of a dark 
colour, inclining to black; the bill, legs, and 
feet, are black; and round the eyes there is a 
ſmall fleſhy circle, A tuft of feathers riſes from 
the back part of the neck, over the top of the 
head. Some of this kind are feathered on the legs 
and feet, but others are not. They likewiſe differ 
in colour; but the blackeſt are moſt eſteemed. 
Piorox, Jacopins. This bird is alſo called 
the capper, from a tuft of feathers on the back 
part of the head, turning towards the neck, like 
the cap or cowl of a monk. The bill is ſhort; 
and the irides are perlaceous. 

Pickox, BROAD-TAILED SHAKER. This va- 
riety receives it's name from it's head and neck 
Deng continually in motion. The number of it's 
tail-feathers is twenty-ſix ; and, when the bird 
walks, it carries it's tail upright like a hen, There 
is another variety, denominated the narrow-tailed 
Shaker. | 

Piczon, RunT. This is the greater domeſtic 
Pigeon; being nearly as large as a pullet. It 
varies it's —— like the common ſort; and flies 
much ſlower than other kinds. 

Piozox, TUMBLER. Birds of this ſpecies are 
of various colours. They receive their name 
from their extraordinary motions in flying, fre- 


quently turning themſelves in the air, and pro- 


ceeding with an undulating and irregular motion. 
Picton, HELMET. The head, tail, and prime 
feathers of the wings, in this ſpecies, are of 2 
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+ Poon; Witp, or Bx AZ,; the Picui Pinima 
of Marcgrave. This bird is about the ſize of a 
lack : the bill is brown, and ſhaped like that of 
the common Pigeon; the eyes are black, ſurround- 
ed with bright Fellow ifides ; the head, the top of 


the neck, the ſides, back, and wing-feathers, are 


; and extremely long: the tail is of 
2 browniſh aſh-colour z but, in ſome varieties, it is 
white,” and black about the middle. The fea- 
thers on the belly ate white, with brown edges; 
and the legs and feet are of the ſame colour. The 
fleſh of this ſpecies is reckoned very delicate. 
Pioron, Mexican. This ſpecies is entire- 
ly of a duſky colour, except the breaſt and the 
extremities of the wings, which are of a dirty 
white; and the irides are red. . 
PiczoNn, RinG-TAILED, or JaMAICA; This 
ies is about fifteen inches long ; and the ex- 
of the wings is twenty inches. The bill 
a double ce at the baſe, near the 
noſtrils ; and the irides are red. The head, neck, 
and breaſt; are purpliſh ; the belly is white ; the 
upper part of the neck is of a greeniſh purple hue, 
' thining and changeable ; the back and tail are 
of a paliſh blue; and the wings are duſky. | 
Pirow, Baird PATE, or Jamaica. This 
ſpecies is about eleven inches long, and eighteen 
in breadth. The bill is half an inch long, red ar 
the baſe, and berant, but white below the 
noſtrils. In old birds, the top of the head is 
white, from whence their name is derived. The 
body is wholly of a dark blue colour, except the 
. of the neck, which is of a changeable 


Picton, GREENLAND. The eyes of this bird 
are black; wirh yellow irides ; and on the covert- 
| feathers of each wing there is a white ſpot, but 
in every other part the body is black, There 
are twenty-ſeven feathers in each wing; and the 
legs and feet are of a bright red colour. 

Pid row, Chixxsz. This bird, which is of a 
moderate ſize, has a blueiſh aſh- coloured bill; 
and the irides are of a beautiful white. The ſides 
of the head are yellow; but the top, and the 
ſpace round the eyes, are cinereous. The ex- 
tremities of the feathers on each ſide of the head 
and neck are red; and there are blue feathers 
about the riſe of the wings. The hind part of the 
neck and the back are brown; and the extremities 
of the feathers are black: thoſe on the ſhoulders 
are lighter, and variegated at the tips with black 
and white. The firſt and laſt covert-feathers are 
black, with white external edges; the long fea- 
thers of the wings are black, with white edges; 
and the breaſt and belly are of a beautiful pale 
roſe- colour. The tail, which is compoſed of 
twelve feathers, is a mixture of duſky and bright; 


the legs and feet are red; and the claws are 
black. ; | | | 5 


Picton, Wood, or CaROLINVA. This ſpe- 
cies pretty nearly reſembles that of the ſame name 
in England, except that it has a longer tail. About 
two hundred miles from the ſea-coaſt of Carolina, 
theſe birds are found in prodigious numbers : 
they are generally very fat; and their fleſh is 
eſteemed excellent. 5 | 

| Proton, TRIANGULAR SPoTTED. This beauti- 
ful ſpecies, which was firſt deſcribed by Edwards, 
1s a native of the interior parts of Africa. . The 
bill is duſky; the irides are of a bright yellow co- 
lour, inclining to a gold; and round the eyes there 
182 ſpace of red, without any feathers. The whole 
_—_ * belly, thighs, and coverts under the 

OL. . | ? f : 


* 


tail, are of a light aſn- colour, in ſome places in- 
clining to white; the feathers all round the neck 
end-in ſharp points, tinged on their edges with 
a red vinous colour; the upper part of the back, 
the coverts of the wings, and ſome of the quills 
next the body, are of a pleaſant reddiſh brown, in 
ſome poſitions appearing purpliſh; and all the co- 
verts of the wings, and a few of the quills next 
the body, are beautifully painted with triangular 
white ſpots. . The greater quills are black; the 
edges of the webs being ſomewhat lighter; the 
lower part of the back and rump is white; the 


| feathers which cover the tail are of a light aſh- 


colour; the tail-feathers are of a dark aſh; the 
legs are reddiſh; and the claws are brown, 

; Proton, GREAT-cROWNED, INDIAN. Though 
this bird unqueſtionably belongs to the Pigeon 
family, it is nearly as large as a turkey. The bill is 
ſtraight, and black ; and from the upper mandible 


on each ſide paſs broad ſpaces of black, termi- 
| nating in points toward the hinder part of the head. 


The rides are red. The head is adorned with a 
towering creſt or crown, ſuppoſed to be always 
erect: it is compoſed of very delicate feathers, with 


lender ſhafts and fine webs, wholly detached from 
each other. The head, creſt, neck, quill-feathers 


of. the wings, the tail, and the whole under ſide, 
are of a fine lightiſh blue aſn- colour; the coverts 


of the wings and the middle of the back are of a2 


dark reddiſh brick-colour ; ſome of the firſt row 


of coverts above the quills are white, with red tips; 


the remainder of the ſame row of coverts, next 
the back, are aſh-coloured ; and the legs and feet, 
which are of the uſual conformation, are whitiſh. 
Prezow or THE ISLE or NIcoBAR. This beau- 
tiful bird is about the ſize of a common tame 


Pigeon. The bill is blackiſh or duſky ; and the 
eyes are hazel-coloured, with black pupils. The 
head, neck, breaſt, belly, thighs, and coverts be- 
| neath the tail, are of a dark blueiſh purple hue ; 


the plumage on the neck is long and pointed, re- 
flefting the moſt beautiful varying colours; the 
back and upper ſides of the wings are green, chang- 


ing to copper and gold; the extreme quills are of 
a fine blue colour, as are the covert-feathers im- 


mediately above them ; and the tips of the quills, 


for a conſiderable way, are of a dark duſky blue. 


The tail and upper covert- feathers are white; and 
the legs and feet are covered with reddiſh purple 
ſcales. | 

Prexon, WrrTz, or THE IsLF or Lucon. 


This beautiful bird, which was firſt deſcribed by 


Sonnerat in his Voyage to New Guinea, is about 
the ſize of the common European Pigeon. It's 
whole body is of a ſhining white. colour; but on 
the breaſt, at the bottom of the neck, appear 
a few red feathers, forming a large ſport of a ſan- 
guine hue. The feet and the bill are red ; and the 
irides are of a reddiſh violet-colour, 

Picton, GREY, OF THE ISLE or Lugox. This 
ſpecies is ſomewhat leſs than the common ſtock- 
dove. The top of the head is of a whitiſh grey- 
colour ; the hind part of the neck is of a violet- 
hue, varying to green; and the forepart of the 
neck is white. The breaſt is adorned with a red 


ſanguine ſpot, of the moſt vivid beauty in the mid- 


dle, but paler towards the extremities. The belly 
is greyiſh, ſhaded with red ; the back, the prima- 
ries, and the extremity of the tail, are black; 
each wing is marked with three tranſverſe grey 


circular bars, and two black ones; the tail is grey- 


iſh at it's origin; the bill is black; and the feet are 
of a reddiſh violet-colour. 
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the turtle-dove.. The erowu is of a light blue 
f . any jy ; 
the back, breaſt, and beUy; are of a 
the coverts, 


green; 


hue; and the legs are ted. 

—— — This 
native of Ceylon. The crowu of 
1 
bes n 
pea- green; the primaries are of a dark 
— 2 eee © Is 


To the Pi alrendy enomerted. ons 
addad a copious liſt of foreign and domeſtic 
nieties; but to increaſe the catal 
without enlarging the bounds 

ertainly both an uoproficable and unpleaſing talk. 
res as. previouſly remagked, are” alk derived | 
from one cammon ſtock; they differ but bae- in 
Co nature, thaugh coafdrrably in their colours; | 
thay are" Ae over: almoſt every part of | 
the globe and ane univerſally allowed to be 
1 tothe taſte, Wangh ¹α bing to: the | 


"PIGEON, SEA. This ſh receives it's name 
from the peculiar ſtructure of it a head, which is 
ſuppoſed to roſembie that of a Pigeon; while it's 
breaft ia targe like that of a cropper. It's. fkin is 
funniſheck with: feales, 2nd with a 
of different coloured fpots. ht is. a very: rare ſpe- 
cies; and it's fleflk is: dif to the taſte. 

_ PIGNOLETTI. An appellation uſed by 0. 
vera] ichthyologiſts to expreſs the Aphua Cobitis, 
a fmalk fiſh of the gobivs or fee-gudgeon. cal 
common. in the Mediterranean, and to 
ſale in the markets of Rome and Venice. 
_ no ſ = Js, 
approac to the nature e carp. It 
about the ſame fize and with the cormmon 
; ang w's eyes, fins, fleſby palate, are em- 
acti ſimilar. A crooked dotted line runs from 
the gulls, to the tail; tha back and ſides are blue- 
iſh; and the belly is reddiſh. The body is cos 
vered with lange ſcales, from the middle of every 
one of which. riſes. a fine pellucid, ſharp. prickle. 
The fleſh. is. eſheemed! preferable to the common 
carp ;. and is in ſoaſon about March and April. 
This fiſh is caught in the lakes of forme parts of 
Italy ; and ſee ms te be deſcribed by Pliny, though 
without a name, In the Artedian ſyſtem it is 
diſtinguiſhed by that author under the appel- 
lation of the Cyprinus, called Piclo and Pigus: 
who adds, that the tail is bifid, and the fealrs, are 
large; that in ſpring and autumn white pyramidal 
prickles grow out of the ſcales, which, after con- 
tinuing Four ſxx weeks, drop: off; that the back 
is of a blackiſh, hue; and the belly white, with. a 
faint caſt of red. It never exceeds. five or fix 


163008, Pubres.: This Find wind 8 
n the ſine of the cormnon 


of the wings ane of a fine pompaaur; 
the primarics, and ſdeondaries are black, odged F. 
gi rater: ral ng nd of itn | 


is alſo | 
33 
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their colours are very 
| with bri 


vanety | changes to greys and the. yellow ſpars aſſume 


but the 


P 1 K 
E „abe oh Goſh — 


grews to the length of three 1 

times  eqnſiderably more: | 
marked with à great nuraber of fpots 
dat deal partly pry black, ans pardy by 


PIKE; the Lucius Efox of Linnæus, and 
the Oxyrynchvs of the ancient Greeks, The head 
| of this fiſh is very flat: the upper jaw is · broad, 
and Horter than the lower; and under jaw 
2 lietle at the end, An markbe: with 
minute punctwes. The teeth are extremely 


Alpalad i i the front of the am only, 
| in. both Ges af the ber, in the pes 


the roof af the 
| Month, and oſtem on: the tongue, Tbe open 
| of the mouth. is very wide ;, abt the eyes ave ſi 
The dorſal fin, which is placed very low an the 
back, conſiſts of twenty-one rays; the at is 
compotcd. of fifteen, the ventral of eleven, and 
| he anal af eightcen; vod the tail i®bifurcared. | 
Pikes ſpawn ia March ar 2 to 
| the-wildnefs, of the ſeaſon. en is 
— | 


Sne, being 
yellow; di Shed he als are Ge of > nw 
ſeaſon, the green 


red. When out 


vivid 


Paliſh hue. 
Theſe fiſh are common in moſt of the European 
lakes: but the largeſt and fineſt are found in Lap- 


land; which, according to Scheffer, are ſometimes 


eight feet long. They are taken there in 
abundance, dried, and The largett fh 


of this kind ever caught in in England weighed 
about thirty-five pounds. 

According to a common Pikes were 
firſt introduced into in the — of 


Henry VIII. about the year 1 


They were 
| than fo rave, that « Gngle c©e ws bd * 


the price of a houſe-lamb in the month of Febru- 
ary, and a Pickerel for more than a fat 

All wruers. who treat of the Pike deſc it as 
the moſt active and voracious of fiſhes ; and thoſe 


of our poets who have contented themſelves with 
barely ſkimming the ſurface of nature, call it the 
tyrant of the watery plain. In fact, in proportion 


to it's ſtrength and celerity, the Pike does confi- 
derable miſchief; but what are it's efforts, when 
with thoſe of the cachalot or the ſhark, 
petty depredations of a robber put in 
competition with the ravages of a 5 
However, the Pike will attack every fiſh 
than itſelf; and it is even ſometimes —_— in 
eee to ſwallow fuch as are too large for 
s gullet. Of what ſpecies ſoever the animals it 


purſues happen to be, ſeems er little con- 
ſequence; 


INDIAN PLOVER. 


BLACK - BREASTE D 


3, 


PILCHARD. 


2 


1. PIKE. 


'TEFED AMERICAN PLOVER. 3. 


SPO] 


4. 


PIPE FISH. 
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ir's celerity,, or it's courage. Nor does the Pike 
confine it's appetite to fiſh alone; it fdevours 
frogs; and frequently draws down water-rats and 
young ducks boy age about: and Geſner tells 
us that a famifhed Pike once ſeized a mule by the 
noſe, when drinking; and was not diſengaged till 
the animal flung it on ſhore. So great is it's ra- 
ry, that it will contend with the otter for bis 
, and even endeavour to force it from him. 
830 this account It is 
and the fmalter kinds ſhew the fame deteſtation 
and uneafineſ$ at the fight of their tyrant as little 
birds at the approach of the hawk or the qwl; for 
ben the Pike lies aſleep near the ſurface of the 
water, as it commonly does, the leffer fiſh are pb- 
ſerved ta fwim round it in vaſt numbers, with a 
mixture of caution and terror. by 
Pikes are frequently caught in a very peculiar 
manner in the ſhallow water of the Lincolnſhire 
ſens. The Aifſherman ufes what is called a crown 
net, which is no other than a hemifpherical baſ- 
ket, open at the top and bottom. He ſtands at 
the end of one of the little fen · boats, and fre- 


quently lets his baſket down to the bottom of the 


water; then poking a ſtick into it, diſcovers whe- 
ther he has had any ſucceſs by the ſtriking of the 
- fiſh; and after this manner vaſt numbers are taken. 

The longevity of the Pike is no leſs remarkable 
than it's voracity. Rzaczynfki tells us of one 
that was ninety years old; while Geſner relates 
that, in the year 1497, a Pike was taken at Hail- 
brun, in Swabia, with a brazen ring affixed to it, 
on which the following words were engraven in 
Greek characters: I am the fiſh which was firſt 
of all pe Into this lake by the hands of the gover- 
nor of the univerſe, Frederick II. the 5th of Oc- 
toher 1230." TILE 

Pixx, Gar. This fiſh, frequently denominated 
the Sea-needke, comes in ſhoats on the Britiſh 
coaſts about the beginning of fummer, precedin 
the mackaret, which it reſembles in taſte, It 
ſometimes grows to the length of three feet and 
upwards. The jaws are long, ſlender, and ſharp- 
painted; the under extends conſiderably farther 
than the upper; and the edges of both are armed 
with numbers of ſhort, ſlender teeth. The inſide 
of the mouth is of a purple colour; the eyes are 
large, with filvery irides; and the noſtrils are wide 
and round. The body is ſlender; the belly is 
quite flat; and the lateral lines are rough. The 
pectoral fins conſiſt of faurteen rays, the ventral of 
feven, the dorſal of fixteen, and the anal of twenty- 
one; and the tail is much forked. 

When this fiſh remains in the water, it's colours 
are extremely beautiful: the back is of a fine 

een, beneath which appears a rich changeable 
blue and purple; and the ſides and belly are of a 
fine ſilvery hue. __ FIRED, 

Pixx, SavRy; the Saprus of Rondeletius, and 
the Skipper of the Corniſh. This fiſh is about 
eleven inehes long: the noſe is lender; the jaws 
are produced, and of equal lengths; and the up- 
per mandible is lightly incurvated. The eyes 
are large; and the body is anguilliform, becoming 
tuddenly very ſmall towards the tail. On the 


etween it and the tail there are ſix ſpurious ones, 
like thoſe of the mackarel; correſponding with 
theſe are the anal fin below, and fix ſpurious 
ones; the pectoral and ventral fins are very ſmall; 


dreaded by all other fiſh: 


lower part of the back there is a ſmall fin; and | 


— 


T 


by the ſame tokens as that of herri 


% 


and the tail is much bifd. The back is duſky; 
and the belly is bright and ſilvery. 

Great numbers of theſe fiſh are ſometimes ſeen 
on the coaſts of Scotland. Rondeletius deſcribes 
them as natives of the Mediterranean; but ſpeaks 
of them as a rare kind. Sha 


PILARIS. An appellation, by which ſome 
ornithologifts exprefs . geld. Bre. 


PILCHARD. . This fiſh has a general reſem- 


blance to the herring; but differs from it very 


eſſentially in ſeveral particulars. The body of 
the Pilchard is leſs compreſſed than that of the 


herring, thicker, and rounder; the noſe is ſhorter 
in proportion, and turns up; and the under-jaw is 
alfo ſhorter: the back is more elevated; and the 
belly is leſs ſharp. The dorſal fin of the Pilch- 
ard is placed exactly in the centre of gravity; ſo 
that, when taken up by it, the body preſerves an 
equilibrium; whereas that of the herring dips at 
the head. The ſcales of the Pilchard adhere very 
cloſely ; whereas thoſe of the herring very eaſily 
drop off. The Pilchard is generall de the 
herring; though the former is farteſt, as well as 
fulleſt of oil. 


Theſe fiſh appear in vaſt ſhoals off the Corniſh 
coafts about the middle of July, and retire to- 


wards the beginning of winter. Their brumal 


retreat 1s the ſame with that of herrings, as well as 
their motives for migrating: and they affect, dur- 
ing ſummer, a warmer latitude; for they are not 
found in any quantities on any of the Britiſh coaſts 
Except thoſe of Cornwall. 
The arrival of Pilchards is announced nearly 
y the | pgs. Preda- 
ceous birds and fiſhes conſtantly attend their pro- 
greſs; and the whole country prepare tc reap the 
advantages of this valuable treaſure ptoyidentially 
thrown in their way. The natives ſometimes in- 
cloſe a bay ſeveral miles in extent with their nets 
called ſeines. In order to direct them in their 
operations, feveral perſons, denominated huers, 
are ſtationed on eminences near the ſhore: theſe, 
with brooms in their hands, exhibit ſignals how 


far the nets may be extended, and where the 


ſhoals of Pilchards are ſituated ; which they are 
enabled to do from obſerving the colour of the 
water, which aſſumes a particular tincture from 
the fiſh under it. By theſe means they frequently 
take twelve or fifteen barrels of them at one 
draught, which they place in heaps on the ſhore: 
and it often happens that the quantity caught ex- 
ceeds the ſalt or the utenſils for curing them; and 
then they are applied to the purpoſes of manure. 
This fiſhery employs not only great numbers 
of men at ſea, training them to naval affairs; but 
alſo numbers of women and children at land, in 
ſalting and curing the Pilchards; and in makin 
boats, nets, ropes, and cafks, for the purpoſes o 
taking and preparing them for ſale. The poor 
are fed with the ſuperfluity of theſe captures; the 
land is manured with the offals; the merchant 
finds the gain of commiſſion; and the fiſher- 
man a comfortable [ſubſiſtence from his labour. 
Ships, ſays Dr. Borlaſe, are oſten freighted 
thither with ſalt, and into foreign countries with 
the fiſh, carrying off at the ſame time a great part 
of our tin. The uſual produce of the number of 
hogſheads exported for ten years, from 1747 to 


' 17 56 incluſive, amounted to near thirty thouſand 


hogſheads each year; and every hogſhead has 
amounted „on an average, to the price of one 
pound thirteen ſhillings and three-pence, Thus 


the 
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| covered” Wi 


ſand. pounds. 


ally returned near 7 
be ſometimes taken 2 at 


The numbers whit 


one ſhooting 5 or of. the, gets iß indeed on | 


Borl 


9 Mr. Pennant, 
£4767, there was at 

ne time e in St. Ives's ay. 5000 hog- 
3 containing 35900. liſh; & ol, 


"PILE-WORMS. A kind of worms 8 vas. 

inches in length, 

found in the p piles of the ſea-dikes in Holland. 

Their heags are with two, hard ſhells, or 

hemicrani 17 Toki ROY r form a figure'reſem- 
ger, and 1 


wood. | meh they bore the 


1 5 them is to per- 

forate the A with many holes, each about an 

inch W then to rub over with 77 0 

in the ho 15 und, whit the varniſh is warm, 

to ſtre w it over ved brick-duſt. This operation 
Ri e 


| al 5 5000000. (1! 


ſhould be r piles are covered with 
a ſtrong cru 7 0 every in 
 PILHANNA 


W.- An appellation given by 
the Indians to an American bird of prey, very 
large and , bold; bye Bi by Joſſelyn as bein 
four times as big as the 


eg goſhawk, and 
having a remarkable large Reid. The other | 


tribes of birds dread i it” s appro ei- 
pally feeds on yo ee 7 ie 


PILLVE 


REO 2+. appellation given 


by Aldtovandius'ro a bird of the s Kind, ſup- 


by many to be the fame with 
us the Knot. 


bird called 


PILOT FISH.* 8 This fim reveives it's name 


* 8 aſcribed to it of following rhe tracks 


20 05 till they reach their harbours. It is about 


fize of the mackarel ; has a long ſmooth head ; 
and à ſnout advancing four inches ara the 
mouth. It has'two ſmall fins near the head; ano- 
ther fin running along, the back from the head to 
the tail; and a third Under the belly, of ſimilar 
length. „ he head is very ſmall; . the body. is 
A lozenge-coloured ſkin. 
PINIROLO. A bird of the tringa kind, 


ſomewhat approaching to the ſand-pi iper, but 


larger. The bill is black; the body is of a-mixed 
ae er e and black; and the belly and breaſt 
rfectly white. This bird i is common in ſe- 


5 parts of Italy. 


PINNA. In . Liantag , a genus of 
the teſtacea worms. The animal is a Ls The 
ſhell is bivalve, fragile, and furniſhed with a 


beard; it gapes at one end; and has a hinge with- 


ont a tooth. © Linnæus enumerates eight ſpecies. 
The Pinna Marina, like the muſcle, is held by a 
number of threads, proceeding from it's body, 


fixed to any adjoining ſubſtance ; and with theſe 


threads it poſſeſſes the faculty of ſpinning, after the 
manner of the ſpider and the caterpillar: they are 
almoſt as fine as the threads of the ſilk- worm; and, 
like them, have at all times been manufactured 
into uſe. The fineſt byſſus of the ancients was 
fabricated from theſe filaments; and at preſent 
they are manufactured at Palermo, and ſeveral 
other places, into gloves, Rockings, and other 


wearing apparel. 
It may be naturally ſuppoſed that threads of 


| ſuch a delicate contexture cannot poſſibly poſſeſs 
on ſtrength: however, what | is wanting in the 


orce of each, is made up in the number of them. 
They differ in nothing from the threads of the 
muſcle, e except in their firmneſs and W which 
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unacquai 
the different ſpecies, let j fre 7 


* 3 . found 
4 5 A ation given by the 
=: Romans «© FOE nag See Gun. | 
"PIPE tha ho ab the: diſtin- 
characters of genus : that the noſe is 


Ong aid tubular; that there is no. orifice to 74 
Sin; that the W aperture is on the hind 
2 ofthe he d; chat there are no ventral fins; 
* ee e 
a Pirx, Lox Qz.th athus Barbarus of Lin- 
neus. This og K ometimes two feet long, 
but commonly ſixteen, inches. The. noſe is one 
inch in length, compreſſed ſideways, and reverted 
at the extremity of the lower mandible; and the 
aperture of the mouth is very ſmall. . The irides 
are red ; and behind each eye hs is a dee brown 
line. The body, at the thickeſt part, is about the 
thickneſs' of a ſwan's quill, hexangular from the 
end of the dorſal fin, and- from thence to the tail 
quadrangular, The belly is lightly carinated, 
and marked alon the le with a duſky line; 
and under the tail there is a ſulcus or ve, ſix 
inches and a half long, covered by 3 9 
nal valves, which at the proper ſeaſon, conceal a 
fee young fiſh. 1 
| general c lour of the. Long Pipe is an 
85 Lap Wa ides are marked with Wn 
of blueiſh lines, * from the back to the 
belly; the dorſal fin, which is narrow and thin, 
conſiſts of forty ray 83 the pectoral fins are com- 
poſed of twelve; and the anal of three. The body, 
as far as the vent, is of an equal thickneſs; = 
kom thence tapers to a very ſmall point. 
When this fiſh is dried, it ap as if covered 
, finely radiated 


from their centre. | 

Pies, Snoxr; the Syngnathus Acus' of Lin- 
neus. This fiſh is ſhorter and thicker than the 
former, though it ſometimes meaſures ſixteen in- 
ches in length. The middle of the body, in 
ſome, is hexangular; i in others, heptangular ; and 
from hence Linnæus conſiders them as two ſpe- 
cies, though they are more 
the ſame. The mouth is ſmall; the irides are yel- 
low; and cloſe behind the head are ſituated the 

Roral fins, which are ſmall and ſhort. On the 
Jon er part of the back there is one narrow fin; 
and beyond the vent the tail Commences, which 
is Jong and quadrangular; and at it's extremity 
there is a round radiated fin. The body is co- 
vered with a ſtrong cruſt, elegantly divided into 
ſmall compartments; the belly is white; and the 
other parts are brown, - 

Pie, LiTTLE; the Syngnathus Ophidion of 
Linnæus. It is about five inches long, lender, 
and tapering off to a point; it wants both the pec- 
toral and tail fins; and is covered with a ſmooth 
E whereas the other kinds are furniſhed with a 
cru 

This ſpecies is not viviparous. On the belly 
of the female there is a long ſulcus, in which the 
eggs are diſpoſed in two or three rows. 

PIPER; the Trigla Lyra of Linnzus. Thi 
fiſh | is frequently caught on the weſtern coalts of 


this 


to make the diſtinction 


roperly varieties of 


this kingdom and it's fleſh is extremely admired. 
It ſometimes. weighs upwards of three pounds. 


The head is large; and that part of the body next 
to it is very thick. The noſe is divided into two 


broad plates, each terminated with three ſhoes; | 


and on the inner angle of each eye there is a ſtrong 
ſpine. The covers of the gills are armed with 
one very ſharp and ſtrong ſpine; and exactly over 
the pectoral fin there is another ſpine, very large 
and ſharp- pointed. The eyes are large; the lower 
jaw is much ſhorter than the upper, and both are 
ſet with very minute teeth. The firſt dorſal fin 
conſiſts of nine very ſtrong ſharp ſpines; and the 


' ſecond, which begins exactly behind the firſt, is 


compoſed of eighteen ſoft rays. The pectoral 
fins, which are long, have twelve branched rays; 
the ventral have fix very ſtrong and thick rays; 
the anal have eighteen, the firſt ray of which is 
ſpiny; and the tail is ſmall, and forked. The 
back, on each fide of the dorſal fin} is beſet with 


ſtrong and very large ſpines, pointing towards the 


tail like the teeth of a ſaw ; the ſcales are ſmall, 
hard, and rough; and the lateral line 1s bent a little 
at it's origin, but proceeds from thence in a ſtraight 
direction to the tail. . * 
PIPERIVORA AVIS. An appellation given 
by ſome ornithologiſts to the toucan, or Brazilian 
magpie, from it's feeding on pepper. WE 
PIPRA. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of nature, a 


genus of the order of paſſeres. The characters 


are: that the bill is ſhorter than the head, triangu- 
lar at the baſe, entire, and incurvated at the apex; 
and that the feet are formed for walking. Lin- 
næus enumerates thirteen ſpecies. 

PiPRA is alſo an appellation uſed by Ariſtotle 
and other ancient writers to expreſs the picus va- 


rius major, the great ſpotted woodpecker or wit- 


wall. 

PIQUE. A name given by the Spaniards to 
an inſect of the magnitude of a flea; and called 
by the Indians tung. It is common in the Eaſt, 
and Weſt Indies; where it eats it's way into the 
fleſh under the human nails. 

PIQUITINGA. A ſmall American river- 
fiſh, about two inches long. The mouth appears 
ſmall, but is capable of a great ee or it's 
ſize; the eyes are large and black, with ſilvery 
irides; and it has ſix fins, excluſive of the tail, 
which is bifid. The head is of a ſilvery white 
colour; the back is olivaceous; the belly and ſides 
are covered with ſilvery ſcales; the fins are wholly 
_ ; and the lateral lines are broad, bright, and 

ining. | 

PIRA-ACA. An appellation by which Marc- 
grave expreſſes the little horned fiſh of the Weſt 
Indies; called by Cluſius and others, the mono- 
ceros piſcis, or unicorn fiſh. 

PIRA-ACANGATA. A Brazilian fiſh, re- 
ſembling the common perch in ſhape and ſize. 
The mouth is ſmall; the tail is bifid ; and there is 
one long dorſal fin, ſupported by rigid and prickly 
ſpines, which it can u- at pleaſure, and fold 
up in a ſulcus made for it in the back. The 
ſcales are of a ſilvery white colour; and the fleſh 
is wholeſome, and agreeable to the palate. 

_ PIRA-BEBE. An appellation given by ſome 
ichthyologiſts to the milvus, or kite-fiſh. 

PTRA-COABA.. An American fiſh of the 
truttaceous kind, much eſteemed for the delicacy 
of it's flavour, and which grows to the length of 
one foot. The noſe is pointed; the mouth is 


large, but deſtitute of teeth ; the upper jaw over- 
Vor, II . | 


bifid. Under each of the 


hangs the lowet iti the form of a cartilaginous pro- 
minence; the eyes are very large; and the tail is 
gill-fins there is a 
beard, compoſed of fix white filaments; and the 


body is entirely covered with ſilvery ales. 
PIRA-JTURUMENBECA. A Brazilian fiſh 


deſcribed by Marcgrave; called alſo the bocca 


molle. It ſeems attached to the muddy bottom 
of the American ſeas; where it grows to a vaſt 
ſize, being ſometimes ten or eleven feet long, and 
two feet and a half in circumference. It has one 
long dorſal fin, the anterior part of which is thin 


and pellucid; and on the back there is a ſulcus, 


into which this fin may be laid at pleaſure. The 
ſcales are of a ſilvery colour and brightneſs; and 
the fleſh is extremely well taſted. 

PIRA-PIXANGA. A fiſh of the turdus ot 
wraſſe kind, caught in the Brazilian ſeas, and 
called by ſome the gatviſch. It's uſual length is 
from four to five inches: the mouth is large, and 
furniſhed with very ſmall and ſharp teeth; the 
head is ſmall; but the eyes are large and pro- 
minent, the pupil being of a fine rurquoiſe co- 
lour, and the irides yellow and red in various 
ſhades. The coverings of the gills terminate in 
a triangular figure, with a ſhort ſpine or prickle; 
the ſcales are ſmall, and very evenly arranged; 
and the tail is rounded. The whole body, head, 
tail, and fins, are of a pale yellow colour, varie- 
gated with beautiful ſanguine ſpots; and the fins 
are alſo ſpotted in a ſimilar manner, and fringed 
with red. 

This fiſh is caught among rocks, about the 
ſhores; and it's fleſh is reckoned very delicate. 

PIRANHA. An appellation given by the 


Americans to the fiſh more uſually denominated 


piraya. 

PIRAQUIBA, ox IPERAQUIBA. A Bra- 
zilian appellation for the remora, or ſucking-fiſh 
of ichthyologiſts. | 

PIRATIA-PUA. An American fiſh, which 
grows to a very conſiderable ſize, While young, 
it's fleſh is eſteemed a peculiar delicacy; but, 
when full grown, it becomes coarſe, rank, and 
ſtrong. It has ſix fins beſides the tail, which is 
compoſed of one very large fin of a ſquare ſhape. 
The body is entirely of a duſky orange colour, 
but more obſcurely ſo on the back than on other 
2 ; and the ſides are variegated with grey 

ts, diſperſed in ſuch a manner, that they repre- 
ent a kind of net-work. 

PIRATIAPIA. A Brazilian fiſh, approach- 


ing to the nature of the turdus or wraſſe. It's 


body, which is oblong, and very thick, ſometimes 
weighs upwards of fifty pounds; and it's fleſh is 
greatly eſteemed. 

PIRAUMBU. A Brazilian fiſh deſcribed by 
Marcgrave, called by the Portugueſe chayqua- 
rona. It's figure reſembles that of the carp; it's 
uſual length is from ſix to ſeven inches; and it's 
greateſt breadth is about three inches. It fre- 
22 rocky coaſts; and is much valued for the 

elicacy of it's fleſh, 

PIRAYA. An American freſh-water fiſh, of 
which there are two varieties; the one growing to 
the length of a foot, and very broad 1n propor- 
tion, with one dorſal fin; the other nearly A 
the ſame ſize, but having two dorſal fins. The 
former variety is GY to the muddy bottoms 
of rivers; the latter frequents ſandy places. 
Their fleſh 1s reckoned wholeſome, 


PIRIT. A Philippine appellation for a pecu- 
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uſual food cunſiſts of the ſeeds of the canary-graſa, 
at abundance. 

IS. SANCTI_ PETRI. An appellation 

Jovius, and ſome other ichthyologiſts, 


'PIS 
1 0 
ſpecies of the zeus. 
PISMIRE. A name by which ſome natura- 
liſts expreſs the ant. See Ant. : 
PIT-FISH. This fiſh, which is cau 


body is roundiſh, deſtitute of ſcales, and varie- 
gated with green and yellow ſpots. It poſſeſſes 
the ſingular o_y of protruding or drawing back 
it's eyes at pleaſure, It delights in deep and 
muddy ſituations; and is extremely nimble, being 
Capable of ſpringing to a conſiderable diſtance. 
It's fleſh is very agreeable to the taſte. 
PITHECALOPEX, the Ape-Fox. An ap- 
pellation by which Aldrovandus and ſome other 
naturaliſts expreſs that ſingular animal generall 
known by the name of the opoſſum. It is 
called from a ſuppoſed reſemblance in it's nature 


to that of the ape and the fox. | 
by which ſome au- 


PLACENTA. A name 


thors expreſs one of the claſſes of echini marini. 


It's diſtinguiſhing characters are; that the body is 
of a depreſſed or flatted form, wrought into a va- 
riety of ſhapes; that the top is adorned with a ein- 
quefoil flower; that rhe mouth is ſituate in the 
middle of the baſe; and the aperture for the anus 
uſually near the edge, There are three genera 
belongi 
num, and the rotula. 

PLAGIURI. A term by which one of the 
great families or claſſes of fiſh is expreſſed : the 
characters of which are; that their tails are placed 
horizontally ; that they reſpire by means of — 
and have uſually a double fiſtule in the head; that 
they are viviparous, being furniſhed with the ſame 
organs of generation as terreſtrial animals ; and 
that the females ſupport their Joung with milk. 

The term is derived from Greek Plagios, 
Tranſverſe; and Oura, a Tail. Under this claſs 


are comprehended the following genera: the phy- 


ſeter, delphinus, balæna, monodon, catodon, and 
thrichechus. | | 

PLAISE; the Pleuronectes Plateſſa of Lin- 
næus. This fiſh, which is alſo called the pla- 
teſſa, the paſſer lævis, and quadratulus, according 
to the Artedian ſyſtem, is a ſpecies of the pleuro- 
neces; and is diſtinguiſhed by that author under 
the appellation of the pleuronectes with ſmooth 
ſides, and with a ſpine near the anus, and the 
eyes and fix tubercles placed on the right ſide of 
the head, 

Theſe fiſhes are very common on moſt of the 
Britiſh coaſts; and ſome have been taken that 
weighed fifteen pounds. However, they ſeldom 
attain to that ſize, one of eight or nine pounds 
being reckoned a large fiſh, The beſt and largeſt 
are caught off Rye, in Suſſex. They ſpawn about 
the beginning of February. 

The body of this fiſh is extremely flat; behind 
the left eye there is a row of ſix tubercles, reach- 


upper part of the body and fins is of a clear brown 
colour, marked with large bright orange-coloured 
ſpots ; and the belly is white. 

PLATEA. An appellation by which many 
ornithologiſts expreſs the ſpoon-bill, 


„or John Doree. It is properly a 


common in thaſe iſlands. { PLATESSA. A name by which Auſonius, 
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to this claſs; the mellitta, the laga- 
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ing to the commencement of the lateral line; the 


LO 1 


and ſome. other iĩchthyologiſts, have expreſſed 
paſſer fiſn, or 9 — 8 
PLATONIA. A term whereby the modern 
' Greeks expreſs the prox of Ariſtotle ; more com. 
monly known by the appellation of the cervus 
platyceros, or broad-horned ſtag. 
PLATYCEROS OVIS. An appellation 


2 by Geſner, and ſome others, to a ſpecies of 


t in the 
Oriental ſeas, is about the ſize of the ſmelt. The 


DEP commonly called Ovis Laticauda, or broad. 
ed. 
PLATYRYNCHOS. A name by which 
ſome. ichthyologiſts expreſs the naſus, or .neſe, a 
freſh-water fiſh caught in the Danube and other 
large German rivers, bearing a ſtrong reſemblance 
to the common chub. _ 
| PLESTYA. An appellation whereby ſome 
ichthyologiſts expreſs the carcaſſii tertium genus 
of authors; a fiſh of the leather-mouthed kind, 
in no reſpect eſſentially differing from the com- 
mon carcaſſius. | | 
PLEUROCYSTUS. A term by which ſome 
authors expreſs one of the general arrangements 
of the echini marini: the diſtinguiſhing character 
of which is; that the anus is neither in the ſum- 
mit nor the baſe, but in ſome part of the ſuperfi- 
cies of one of the ſides. 
The term is derived from the Greek Pleuron, 


the Side; and Kuſtos, the Anus. 


PLEURONECTES. A genus of fiſhes of 
the malacopterygious kind: the characters of 
which are; that the branchioſtege membrane on 


each ſide contains fix cylindric bones; and in the 


middle between theſe, but lower down, two others 
are joined at their extremities, which are 
ſcarcely conſpicuous: that both the eyes are placed 
in one fide of the head; in ſome, they are in the 
right ſide; in others, in the left: that the eyes are 
covered with a ſkin; and that one ſide of the fiſh 
- always white, the other being ſpotted or ob- 
cure. 

Some of theſe fiſhes have a very ſhort ſpine at 


| the anus; and the eyes are generally on the right 


ſide. Artedi enumerates ſeven ſpecies of this 
ſort. The other ſpecies of the Pleuronectæ have 
their eyes on the left ſide of the head; and no 
ſpines, except at the anus. Of the laſt mentioned, 
Artedi enumerates three ſpecies. 

Inthe Linnzan ſyftem, this is a genus of the tho- 
racici, comprehending ſeventeen ſpecies, including 
the holibut, plaiſe, flounder, dab, ſole, pearl tur- 
bot, &c. | 

The term is of Greek origin, and is derived 
from the words Pleuron, the Side; and Nectes, a 
Swimmer; expreſſive of the peculiar and diſtinc- 
tive character of theſe fiſhes, which is, that they 

all ſwim on one ſide. 


nzan ſyſtem: the characters of which are; that the 
beak is ſtraight, ſharp, and denticulated; that the 
face is covered; and that the feet are palmated, 
with the toes joined. There is only one ſpecies 
of this genus, the anhinga of Marcgrave., 

PLOVER, BASTARD. See Lapwinc. 

PLover, LESSER; the Charadrius Mounellus 
of Linnæus. See DoTTEREL. 

PLoves, GOLDEN; the Charadrius Pluvialis of 
Linnæus. This elegant bird frequents our moors 
and heaths in ſmall flocks, during the winter ſea- 
ſon. It's length is about eleven inches; and the 
expanſion of it's wings twenty-four. The bill 1s 


| ſhort and black; the feathers on the head, * 


PLO TUS. A genus of anſeres, in the Lin- 
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þ breaſt is brown, marked with 


4nd coverts of the wings, are black, beautifully 

d on each fide with light yellowiſh green; 
greeniſh oblong 
ſtrokes; the belly is white; the central feathers of 
the tail are barred with black and yellowiſh green, 
the reſt with black and brown; and the legs are 


black. However, there are ſome varieties in 


theſe birds; but theſe have not been ſufficiently 
obſerved to diſtinguiſh the age or ſex. 

The female lays four , ſharply pointed at 
the leſſer end, of a dirty white colour, and irregu- 
larly marked, eſpecially at the thicker end, with 
black blotches or ſpots. It breeds on unfre- 
quented mountains; and is very common 1n the 
Hebrides. 


This bird makes a fhrill whiſtling noiſe; and 
may be enticed within ſhort by a ſkilful imitator 


Some naturaliſts have ſuppoſed this ſpecies to | 
be the Pardalis of Ariſtotle, on account of it's 


ſpots; bur that author makes no mention of thoſe 


generic diſtinctions, ſo as to enable us to decide | 


on the propriety of this opinion. The Romans 


| ſeem to have bgen unacquainted with the Plover, 
as the name does not once occur in any of their 


writings. 

PLover, Lono-LEtccep; the Charadrius Hi- 
mantopus of Linnæus. This is one of the moſt 
ſingular birds that frequent the Britiſh iſlands. 
The legs are of a length and ſlenderneſs ex- 
tremely diſproportioned to the body; and this, 
added to a defect in the back toe, muſt neceſſarily 
render it's paces aukward and infirm. The naked 
part of the thigh is three inches and a half long; 
and the legs are four and a half: theſe and the 
feet are of a blood-red colour. The entire length 
of the bird is thirteen inches; and the expanſion 
of it's wings is twenty-nine. The forehead, and 
the whole under fide of the body, are white; the 
crown of the head, the back and the wings, are 
black; on the hind part of the neck there are a 
few black ſpots; and the tail is of a greyiſh white 
colour. | 

This ſpecies is by no means common in Bri- 
tain : Sir Robert Sibbald mentions rwo which 
were ſhot in Scotland; and a few years ſince ano- 
ther was ſhot at Stanton Harcourt, near Oxford. 

Proves, BLAck-BREASTED INDIAN. This 
bird is ſomewhat larger than the lapwing : the 
bill is of a moderate length, blackiſh, and pointed; 
the feathers on the crown of the head are black 
with a green gloſs, forming a creſt about an inch 


long; the cheeks, the hinder part of the head, and 


two broad lines down each ſide of the neck, are 
white; the lower part of the neck behind, and the 
whole back and coverts of the wings, are brown ; 


the greater quills are black; the leſſer next the 


back are brown; and the ridge of the wing is 
adorned with black and white feathers. The 
breaſt, and part of the belly, are black, with a 
fine purpliſh gloſs on the former; the thighs, the 
lower belly, and the coverts under the tail, are 
white ; the tail-feathers are of equal lengths, white 
at their bottoms, and black acroſs their ends ; and 
the legs, feet, and claws, are of a dirty black 
brown hue. | 
| PLover, Srorręp AMERICAN. This ſpecies 
is about the ſame ſize, make, and proportion, as 
the golden Plover; and has a black bill, bending 
a little towards the point. The forehead is white 
almoſt to the bill, and parted from it by a line of 
black feathers. A white line paſſes on each ſide 


| 


POD 


above the eye, and then down on each fide of the 


neck ; which unite before like a collar, parting 
the neck and the breaſt, The under ſide of the 
head and throat above it are white ; and the top. 
of the head, the hinder part of the neck, the back, 
rump, and covert-feathers of the wings, are of a 
dark brown colour, beautifully ſpotted with a 
bright orange yellow. The greater quills of the 
wings are of a duſky black; and the quills next 
the back and tail-feathers are variegated tranſ- 
verſely with black and brown, The whole un- 
der fide 1s of a deep black hue, except a few white 
ſpots on the covert-feathers under the tail. There 
are only three toes, which all ſtand forward; and 
the legs and feet are black. 

PLover, CAaTTERING, or Car ESB V. This 
bird, which the inhabitants of Virginia call the 
kill-deer, is about the ſize of the fi ; and has 
large eyes, ſurrounded with a red circle. The 
fore-part of the head is white, the top black, and 
the hinder part brown. A black ſtreak runs from 
the baſe of the bill under the eye, to the back 


part of the head on each ſide; a large black ring 


ſurrounds the neck; and the breaſt and belly are 
white; but the breaſt is traverſed with a black 
ſtreak, running from one wing to the other. The 
back and wings are brown; the coverts of the 
tail are of a reddiſh yellow colour; and the re- 
mainder, together with the legs, are black. There 
is no heel; and the thighs are naked. 

PLoveR, NoRFOLK, OR GREATER. See STONE- 
CuRLEwW. 

PLoveR, RincteD. See SgA-LARk. 

PLoveR, STONE, See Gopwir. | 

POCHARD; the Anas Ferina of Linnæus. 
A bird of the duck kind, about nineteen inches 
long, and thirty inches in breadth. The bill is 
of a deep lead colour; the head and neck are of a 
bright bay; the breaſt, and part of the back, are 
black; the coverts of the wings, the ſcapulars, the 
back, and fides under the wings, are pale grey, 
elegantly marked with narrow lines of black ; and 
the quill-feathers are duſky. The belly is cine- 
reous and brown; the tail is compoſed of twelve 
ſhort feathers of a deep grey colour; the legs are 
lead- coloured; and the irides are a bright yellow, 
tinged with red. 

The female differs conſiderably from the male: 
her head is of a pale reddiſh brown hue; her breaſt 
is of a deeper colour than that of the male; the 
coverts of her wings are of a pale aſh; and her 
belly is cinereous. | 

Theſe birds frequent both freſh and ſalt wa- 
ters. Their fleſh, which is extremely delicate, is 
much prized in the London markets, where th 


are generally known by the appellation of dun- 
birds. 


PODARIA. A claſſical appellation for ſuch 
inſets as have limbs, but no wings. See Ap- 
TERA, 

The Podaria claſs comprehends two ſubdivi- 
fions: ſuch aptera Podaria as have oblong bodies 
with numerous legs or more than fix pair, of 
which kind are the julus, or gally-worm; the ſco- 
lopendra, or centipes; and the oniſcus, or wood- 
louſe: and, ſecondly, ſuch aptera Podaria as have 
ſhorter bodies, and fewer legs than ſix. This 
laſt ſubdiviſion contains numerous genera; as the 
pulex, the puceron, the pediculi, the monoculi, 
wy acari, the aranei, the ſcorpio, and many 
others. | 


PODICEPS. An appellation by which ſome 
| | ornithologiſts 


ornithologiſts expreſs ſeveral kinds of the colymbi 


or divers. : 
 PODURA. A genus of the aptera order of 
inſets: the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are; 


that it has ſix feet formed for running; two oc- 
tonous eyes; bifurcated inflexed tail, formed 
for leaping ; and long ſetaceous antennæ. There 
are fourteen ſpecies. | | 
POGGE, the Cataphraftus Cottus of Lin. 
nzus. A ſmall ſea-fiſh, very common on moſt 
of the Britiſh coaſts, and ſeldom exceeding ſix in- 
ches in length. The head is large, bony, and 
rugged; the end of the noſe is armed with four 
ſharp upright om; on the throat there are num- 
bers of ſhort white beards; and the teeth are very 
ſmall, and arranged in the jaws. The body is 
octagonal, and covered with a variety of ſtrong 
bony cruſts, divided into ſeveral compartments; 
the extremities of which project into a ſharp 
int, forming ſeveral echinated lines along the 
ack. and ſides, from the head to the tail. The 
firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of ſix ſpiny rays; the ſe- 
cond, which is 1 exactly behind the firſt, con- 
(ar of ſeven ſoft rays; and the pectoral fins, which 


are broad and rounded, are compoſed of fifteen 
rays. 

"There is another variety of the Pogge found 
on the coaſts of America, bearing a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to the preceding. It has three angles on 
the hinder part of it's head, one on each fide, and 
the third in the middle; the upper chap is elli 
tic; the mouth is ſomewhat prominent ; and t 
head is covered with a brown bony helmet. The 
back, ſides, and tail, are covered with brown 
| ſcales, engraved with ſmall parallel lines of a 
Ln 19 figure ; and the belly has a thin flex- 
ile ſkin. | 

POGO. An appellation by which the natives 
of the Philippine iſlands expreſs a ſpecies of quail, 
common in that country. 

POINTER. See Dos. 

POLA. A ſmall flat fiſh, caught in the Me- 


diterranean, and commonly known by the appel- 
It 


lations of the ee and linguatula. 
mblance to the ſoal, but is ſhorter 


bears ſome reſe 

and ſmaller. 

POLE-CAT; the Muſtela Putorius of Lin- 
næus. An animal of the weaſel kind, called alſo 
the fitchet. It is larger than the common weaſel, 
being about ſeventeen inches in length, excluſive 
of the tail, which is ſix. The colour of this crea- 
ture is a deep chocolate, with a ſpace of white 
round the mouth ; and the ears are ſhort, rounded, 
and tipt with white. It ſo nearly reſembles the 
ferret in ſhape, that many have ſuppoſed it to be 
the ſame animal. Like the whole genus, it is 
long and ſlender, nimble and active; and is capa- 
ble of creeping up a wall with great agility, It 
is alſo very deſtructive to poultry of all kinds: 
it robs the dairy; is a formidable enemy to pi- 
geons; but rabbits ſeem to be it's favourne prey: 
a ſingle Pole-Cat is almoſt ſufficient to deſpoil a 
whole warren; for it poſſeſſes ſuch an inſatiable 
thirſt after blood, that it kills more through wan- 
tonneſs than neceſſity. The female brings forth 
about five or ſix at a time. 

Warreners affirm, that the Pole-Cat and the 
ferret will copulate together; and that they fre- 
quently procure an intercourſe between theſe two 
animals, in order to improve the breed of the lat- 
ter, which, by long confinement, becomes leſs 
eager after rabbits, and conſequently leſs uſeful. 


. 


r 


Buffon denies that the Pole-Cat will admit the 
ferret : nevertheleſs, he gives us a variety, under 
the appellation 93 Pole-Cat, which haz 
every appearance ing a ſpurious offspring. 

Indeed, the ferret agrees in many . 
the Pole-Cat; but in none more than it's thirſt 
after the blood of rabbits. When alive, the ſmell 
of the Pole · Cat is rank and diſagreeable even to a 
proverb: however, it's fur is dreſſed with the hair 
on, and uſed for various cheap purpoſes; but it'; 
offenſive ſmell can never be y removed or 
ſuppreſſed. 2 2 

The Pole- Cat ſeems to be an inhabitant of the 
temperate climates, ſcarcely any being found to- 
wards the north, and but very few in the warmer 
latitudes. The ſpecies ſeems to be confined, in 
Europe, from Poland to Italy. It is certain that 
theſe animals dread the cold, as they often enter 
houſes in winter, and as their tracks are never 
found in the ſnow near their retreats. It is alſo 
probable that they are afraid of heat, being but 
thinly diſſeminated over the ſouthern climates, 

PoLz-CarT, STRIATED; the Viverra Putorius of 
Linnæus. This animal, called alſo the Qunk 
has round ears; the head, neck, belly, legs, a 
tail, are black ; and the back and ſides are marked 
with five parallel white lines, one on the top of 
the back, the others on each ſide, the 3 ex- 
tending ſome way up the tail, which is long, and 
buſhy towards the extremity. 

This animal, which is about the ſize oſ the Eu- 
ron Pole-Cat, is a native of North America. 
When attacked, it briſtles up it's hair, and flings 
it's body into a round figure, at the ſame time 
2 a 1 ſtench. 

O An appellation given by Al: 
drovandus, and ſome others, tothe gri | 
bird of the moor-hen kind. 8 

POLLACK. A name generally uſed to ex- 
2 two different ſpecies of the aſellus or gadus 
kind, with the different epithets of Raw and Whit- 
1 The Raw- Pollack is the ſame ſpecies which 
is known in ſome parts of England by the appel- 
lation of the cole-fiſh, the Afellus Niger of au- 
thors: the other is called the Whiting-Pollack, the 


- Gadus Pollachius of Linnzus. 


According to the Artedian ſyſtem, both theſe 
ſpecies belong to the genus of gadi; and as the 
names derived from their colours, black and 
green, are by no means ſufficiently expreſſive, the 
colours N neither permanent, ect, nor en- 
tire; Artedi has deviſed others for them, by which 
they may be diſtinguiſhed at one view. The 
Raw- Pollack, or cole-fiſh, he diſtinguiſhes by the 
name of the us with three fins on the back, 
without any d at the mouth, with the lower 

jaw lo than the upper, and with the lateral 
line ſtraight. The other, or the Whiting-Pol- 
lack, he diſtinguiſhes by the name of the gadus 
with three fins on the back, without any beard, 
with the lower jaw longer than the upper, and the 
lateral line crooked. Theſe names not only diſtin- 
ym the two ſpecies from each other, but likewiſe 
rom every ſpecies of the ſame genus. 

The Whiting-Pollack is common on many of 
the rocky coaſts of this iſland; and, during ſums 
mer, large ſhoals of them are ſeen ſporting on the 
ſurface of the water, and throwing themſelves into 
a thouſand different attitudes. At that time they 
wantonly bite at every thing that appears on the 
ſurface of the waves; and are often taken with 4 


gooſe-quill fixed to the hook, They appear to be 
| ver 
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# ſtrong, being ca their 
4. 8. feet of iſte- 
The fleſh of theſe animals is eſteemed excellent 
food ; and ſome have been caught that weighed 
near twenty=cight pounds, though they are gene- 
rally no more than ſix or ſeven each. The under 
jaw is longer than the upper; the head and bod 
riſe pretty high; and the ſide- line is incurvated, 
riſing towards the middle of the back, then ſink- 
ing, and running ſtraight to the tail, which 1s 
broad and browniſh. The firſt dorſal fin has ele- 
yen rays; the middle nineteen; and the laſt ſix- 
teen. The colour of the back is duſky, in ſome 
inclining to green; the ſides underneath the lateral 
line are marked with yellow ſtreaks; the belly 1s 
white; and the tail is lightly forked, ; 
POLLARD. A provincial appellation for 
the young of the cole-fiſh, or raw-pollack. 
POLPOCH. A ſpecies of ſerpent, ſaid to be 
found in Jucatan, a country bordering on New 
Spain; which, if we may credit report, can bite 
with it's mouth, and ſting with it's tail. 
POLYGLOTTA AVIS. A bird deſcribed 
by Nieremberg, about the ſize of the European 
ſtarling; which that author informs us he ſaw, 
and heard ſing with all poſſible variety of modu- 
lations. The back is brown; the breaſt and belly 


able of maintainin 
e rocks in the moſt 


are white; the neck and tail are variegated with 


ſpots and ſtreaks of white; and the head is adorned 
with a ſtreak of white repreſenting a ſilver crown. 
The Spaniards of the new wor d mightily ad- 
mire this bird, whoſe melody is ſaid to be infi- 
nitely ſuperior to that of all others. They uſu- 
ally cage it, and feed it with ſeeds, fruits, bread, 
or fleſh. It ſeems much attached to warm lati- 
tudes; but is capable of enduring the more tem- 
perate ones without injury. 

POLYGLOTTOS. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
a ſpecies of the turdus. See Mock-BirD. 

OLYNEMUS, the Finger-fiſh. A genus of 

abdominales: the characteriſtics of which are; that 
the head is compreſſed and ſquamoſe; that the 
beak is very obtuſe and prominent; that the gills 
conſiſt of five or ſeven rays; and that there are ſe- 
veral diſtinct proceſſes or appendages placed by 
the pectoral fins. There are three ſpecies, one of 
which has been denominated the Paradiſe fiſh by 
Edwards. | 

POLYPUS, ox POLYPE. In the Linnzan 
ſyſtem, a ſpecies of inſect belonging to the genus 
of hydra, in the claſs of worms, and order of zoo- 
phytes. 0 * 

The ancients gave the name Sea · Polype to the 
ſtar-fiſh or ſea-nettles, becauſe of the great num- 
ber of feelers or feet which they all poſſeſs, and 
with which they have a ſlow progreſſive motion. 
But the moderns have applied the appellation of 
Polypi to certain reptiles which live in freſh-wa- 
ter, by no means ſo large or obſervable: theſe are 
found at the bottoms of wet ditches, or attached 
to the under ſurfaces of ſuch broad-leafed plants 
as grow and ſwim on the ſurface of the waters. 
However, the ſame difference holds between theſe 
and the Sea--Polypi, as is perceptible between all 
the productions of the land and the ocean. The 
marine vegetables and animals grow to a mon- 
ſtrous ſize: the ee], the pike, or the bream, of 

-waters, is but ſmall; but in the ſea, they 
grow to an enormous magnitude, 
the field are at moſt but a few feet high; thoſe of 
te ocean often ſhoot forth ſtalks of a hundred, 
OL, II. x 


The herbs of 


appearance from that when at reſt. 
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This difference likewiſe obtains between the Po- 
lypi of both elements: thoſe of the ſea are found 
from two to four feet in length; and Pliny has de- 
ſcribed one, the arms of which were no leſs than 
thirty feet long, But thoſe of freſh-waters are 
comparatively minute: at their utmoſt ſize, they 
ſeldom exceed three quarters of an inch in length; 
and, when gathered up in their uſual form, do 
not appear above one-third of thoſe dimenſions. 
On theſe minute animals the power of diſſection 
was firſt tried in multiplying their numbers, 
They had been long ney 1 as unworthy the 
attention of obſervers, and were conſigned to that 


| — in which thouſands of minute ſpecies of 
in 


ects remain to this day. It is true, indeed, that 
Reaumur obſerved, claſſed, and named them: b 
contemplating their motions, he was enabled diſ- 
tinctly to pronounce on their belonging to the 


animal, and not to the vegetable kingdom; and 


he called them Polypi, from their great reſem- 
blance to thoſe larger ones which were found in the 
ocean. Still, however, their properties were ne- 
glected, and the moſt important part of their hiſ- 
tory was unknown. | 
The firſt perſon to whom we are indebted for a 
diſcovery of the amazing powers and properties of 
this little vivacious creature, was Mr. Trembley. 
He divided this claſs of animals into four kinds; 
namely, thoſe inclining to green, thoſe of a brown- 
iſh caſt, thoſe of a fleſh colour, and thoſe which 
he calls the Polype de Panache. The difference 
of ſtructure in theſe, as well as of colour, are ſuf- 
ficiently perceptible; but the manner of their 
ſubſiſting, of ſeizing their prey, and of their pro- 
pagation, 1s pretty nearly the ſame in all. 
Whoever has had the curioſity to look into the 
bottom of a wet ditch when the water has been 
ſtagnant, and the effect of the ſun powerful, muſt 
have obſerved many little tranſparent lumps of 
jelly, each about the ſize of a pea, and flatted on 
one ſide. Such alſo who have examined the under 
ſides of the broad-leafed weeds that grow on the 
ſurface of the water, muſt have perceived them 
to be ſtudded with a number of theſe little jelly- 


like ſubſtances, which were probably then diſre- 


garded, becauſe their nature and hiſtory were un- 
known: theſe ſmall ſubſtances, however, were 
no other than living Polypi, gathered up into a 
quieſcent ſtate, and ſeemingly inanimate, becauſe 
not excited to action by the calls of appetite, nor 
diſturbed by their enemies. When they are ſeen 
to exert themſelves, they aſſume a very different 
In order to 
form a juſt idea of their figure, we may ſuppoſe 
the finger of a glove cut at the bottom; and alſa 
ſeveral threads or horns planted round the edge, 
after the manner of a fringe. The hollow of this 
finger will convey to us ſome idea of the crea- 
ture's ſtomach ; and the threads iſſuing forth from 
the edges may be conſidered as the arms or feel- 
ers, with which it hunts for it's prey. The animal, 


| when at it's greateſt extent, is ſeldom above one 


inch and a half long; but it is conſiderably ſhorter 
when contracted, and at reſt: it is neither furniſhed 
with muſcles nor rings; and it's manner of length- 
ening and contracting itſelf rather reſembles that 
of the ſnail than the worm or any other inſe&. 
The Polypus contracts itſelf more or leſs in pro- 

ortion as It 1s touched, or as the water in which 
it lives is agitated. Warmth animates, and cold be- 
numbs it; but a degree of cold approaching to 


congelation is neceſſary to reduce it to perfect in- 


3D activity. 
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activity. Where this animal is not moleſted, and | 
the ſeaſon is fayourable, it's arms are thrown, | 


about in various directions, in order to entangle 
and ſeize it's puny prey; and ſometimes three or 
four of the arms are thus employed, while the reſt 
are contracted, like the horns of a ſnail, within 
the animal's body: and it ſeems to be capable of 
protruding theſe arms to whatever diſtance it 
pleaſes, in proportion to the remoteneſs of the ob- 
R withes % 
The Polypi bave a pre ive motion, which is 
rformed by the faculty they poſſeſs of lengthen- 
ing and contracting themſelves at pleaſure: they 
move from one part of the bottom of the water to 
another, mount along the margin, and climb aqua- 
tic plants. They are often ſeen near the ſurface 
of the water, where they ſuſpend themſelves by 
their lower ends. As their motion is but flow, 
they employ a conſiderable time in every exer- 
tion, affixing themſelves very ſtrongly to whatever 
ſubſtances + Jan chance to move on as pro- 
ceed; which adheſion is voluntary, and probably 
performed after the manner of a cupping-glaſs ap- 
plied to the body. | 
All animals of this kind have a remarkable pro- 
penſity of turning towards the light; and this cir- 
cumſtance might naturally induce an — to 
ſearch for their eyes: but, however carefully this 
ſcrutiny has been purſued, and however excellent 
the microſcope with which every part has been 
examined, yet nothing bearing the leaft reſem- 
blance to this organ has ever been found over the 
whole body; and it is extremely probable that, 
like ſeveral other inſects which hunt their prey by 
feeling, they are deſtitute of organs which are by 
no means neceſſary for their accommodation. 
The mouth of the Polypus, as already obſerved, 
is placed in the centre of the arms; and this 
(which ſerves at once as a paſſage for food, and 
an egreſs for it after digeſtion) is opened and 
ſhut according to the pleaſure of the inſet. The 
inward part of the animal's body ſeems to be one 


great ſtomach, open at both ends: the purpoſes | 


which the aperture at the bottom anſwers are as 
yet unknown; but certainly the excrements do 
not paſs this way, being invariably obſerved to be 
ejected by the ſame opening whereby they are ad- 
mitted. 


If the ſurface of this little creature's body be 


examined with a microſcope, it will be found ſtud- 
ded with a number of warts; as alſo the arms, par- 
ticularly where they are contracted; and theſe tu- 
bercles, as will preſently appear, anſwer a very im- 
portant purpoſe. If we inveſtigate the manner of 
this animal's life, we ſhall find it chiefly ſubſiſting 
on other inſects much leſs than itſelf; particularly 
a kind of millepedes, that live in the water; and 
a very ſmall red worm, which it ſeizes with great 
avidity. In ſhort, no creature whatever, ſmaller 
than itſelf, ſeems to come amiſs. Whenever the 
Polypus perceives it's prey, of which it gains a 
knowledge by the ſenſe of feeling, it is ſufficient 
only to touch it, and it is immediately entangled. 
The inſtant one of the long arms of the Polypus 
is laid on a millepede, the little animal ſticks to it 
ſo effectually, as to be utterly unable to eſcape; 
and the greater the diſtance at which it is touched, 
the greater the facility with which the Polypus 
brings it to it's mouth. But if the little object 
be near, though irretrievably caught, it is not 
without great difficulty conveyed to the mouth, 
and ſwallowed. 


— 


When the Polypus is unſupplied with food, i; 
indicates it's hunger by opening it's mouth; the 
aperture, however, is ſo ſmall, as not to be eaſily 

ived: but when, with any of it's long arms, 
it has ſeized on it's prey, it then opens it's mouth 
diſtinctly enough; and this opening is always in 
rtion to the ſize of the animal which it would 
ſwallow; the lips dilate inſenſibly by ſmall de- 
grees, and adjuſt themſelves preciſely to the figure 


of the prey. Mr. 123 who amuſed himſelf 
with ing this unobtruſi 


fleſh, as well as inſects; but he acknowledges that 
they did not feed ſo well on beef and as on 
the little worms of their own providing: and when 
he offered one of theſe famithed reptiles any ſub. 
ſtance improper for aliment, it at firſt ſeized it 
with avidity, but after keeping it ſome time en- 
tangled near it's mouth, it let ir drop with a kind 
of diſcriminating nicety. | 

When ſeveral Polypi happen to attack the ſame 
worm, they diſpute their common prey with con- 
ſiderable reſolution. Two of them are often ob- 
ſerved ſeizing the ſame worm at different ends, 
and dragging. it at oppoſite directions with great 
force. It frequently happens, that while one is 
ſwallowing it's reſpective end, the other is alſo 
employed in the ſame manner; and thus they con- 
tinue ſwallowing each his part, till their mouths 
meet together: they then reſt for ſome time in 
this ſituation, till the worm breaks between them, 
and then each goes off with it's ſhare. But an 
apparently more dangerous combat often happens 
when the mouths of both inſects are thus joined 
together on one common prey; the largeſt Poly- 
pus then gapes, and ſwallows it's antagoniſt: and, 
what ſeems rather wonderful, the animal thus 
ſwallowed appears a gainer by the misfortune; 
for, after it has lain in the captor's body about an 
hour, it iſſues thence uninjured, and often in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the very prey which had been the ori- 
ginal occaſion of the diſpute. 

Thus theſe animals continue feeding during 
the whole year, except when the cold approaches 
to congelation; and then, like moſt others of the 
inſect tribe, they yield to the general torpor of 
nature, and all their faculties are ſuſpended for 
two or three months: but if they abſtain at one 
time, they are equally voracious at another; and, 
like ſnakes, ants, and other animals which are tor- 
pid in winter, the meal of one day ſuffices them 
tor ſeveral ſucceſſive months. In general, how- 
ever, they devour more largely in proportion to 
their ſize; and their growth is exactly in propor- 
tion as they are fed: ſuch as are beſt ſupplied, 
ſooneſt acquire their largeſt ſize; but they dimi- 
niſh alſo in their growth with the ſame facility, 
when their food 1s either leſſened or taken away. 

Such are the more obvious peculiarities of theſe 
little animals; but the moſt wonderful ſtill remain 


to be deſcribed. Their manner of propagation, 


or rather multiplication, has for ſome years been 
the aſtoniſhment of all the learned and curious 1n 
Europe. They are produced as varioully as any 
ſpecies of vegetable: ſome Polypi are propagate! 
from eggs, as plants are from their ſeeds; others 
are produced by buds iſſuing from their bodies, 2 
plants are raiſed by inoculation; while all may be 
multiplied by cuttings, and this to a degree of mi- 
nuteneſs that exceeds even philoſophical perſeve- 
rance. With regard to ſuch of this kind as ar 


| hatched from the egg, but little curious 2 be 
adde 


ve tribe, found that 
they could devour food of every kind, fiſh and 


POL 


mon to all the tribes of inſect nature; but with 
regard to ſuch as are produced like buds from 
their parent ſtem, or like cuttings from an origi- 
nal root, their hiſtory requires a more particular 
EX lanation. 6 N Fa. 
If a Polypus be carefully obſerved in ſummer, 
(when theſe animals are chiefly active, and more 
particularly prepared for propagation) it will be 
Fond to protrude from divers parts of it's body 
ſeveral rubercles or ſmall knobs, which gradually 
become larger and larger : after two or three days 
inſpection, what at fi appeared but a {mall ex- 
creſcence, aſſumes the figure of a minute animal, 
entirely reſembling it's parent, furniſhed with feel- 
ers, a mouth, and all the requiſite apparatus for 
ſeizing and digeſting it's prey. This little crea- 
ture continues to increaſe, like the parent to which 
it is attached; ſpreads it's arms, in order to lay 
hold of whatever inſect is proper for aliment, and 
then devours it for it's own particular benefit: 
thus it is poſſeſſed of two ſources of nouriſhment; 


added, as it is. a method of propagation ſo com- 


** 


that which it receives from the parent by the tail; 


and that which it's own induſtry acquires by the 
mouth. The food which theſe inſects receive of- 
ten tinctures their whole bodies; and on this oc- 
caſion the parent is often ſeen communicating a 
part of it's own fluids to that of it's attached pro- 
geny ; while, on the contrary, it never acquires any 
tincture from the food or juices of it's young, If 
the parent ſwallows a red worm, which gives a 
colouring to all it's fluids, the young one partici- 
pates of the parental, tincture; but if the latter 
ſhould ſeize on the ſame prey, the parent Polypus 
is no way advantaged by the capture, but all the 
benefit remains with the young one. | 

We are not, however, to imagine, that the pa- 
rent is capable of producing only one young Po- 
lypus at a time; ſeveral are thus ſeen at once, of 
different magnitudes, growing from it's body; 
ſome juſt budding forth; others acquiring their 
perfect form; and ſome arrived at ſufficient matu- 
rity, and juſt ready to drop from the parental ſtem. 
But, what is ſtill more ſingular, thoſe young ones 
themſelves, that continue attached to their parent, 
are obſerved to propagate their young alſo, each 
holding the ſame dependance on it's reſpective 
parent, and poſſeſſed of the ſame advantages al- 
ready deſcribed in the firſt connection. Thus we 
behold a ſurpriſing chain of exiſtence continued 
and numbers of animals naturally produced, with- 
out any union of the ſexes, or other previous diſ- 
poſition of nature. 

Indeed, this ſeems to be the moſt natural way 
by which theſe animals are multiplied; their pro- 
duction from the egg being leſs common: and 
though ſome of this kind are found with little 
bladders attached to their bodies, ſuppoſed to be 
replete with eggs, which afterwards come to ma- 
turity ; yet the artificial method of propagating 
theſe animals is much more expeditious, and 
equally certain. It ſeems of no conſequence whe- 
ther one of them be cut into ten, or ten hundred 
parts; each becomes as perfect an animal as that 
which was originally divided. But it ſhould be 
obſerved, that the ſmaller the part is which is thus 
ſeparated from the reſt, the longer it will be in 
coming to maturity, and aſſuming it's perfect 
form. 

It would be endleſs, and perhaps unintereſting, 
to recount the numerous experiments which have 

been tried on this minute prodigy: the animal has 


| 


| 


been twiſted into all manner of ſhapes, turned in. 
ſide out, and cut in every direction; yet ſtill it 
continued to move; it's parts adapted themſelves 
again to each other; and, in a ſhort time, jt be- 
came as voracious and induſtrious as before. 
Beſides the Polypi obſerved and deſcribed by 
Mr. Trembley, there are various others which 
have been lately, diſcovered through the vigilance 


of ſucceeding obſervers; and ſome of theſe ſo 


ſtrongly reſemble a flowering 1, My vr that many 
naturaliſts have miſtaken them for ſuch. Hughes, 
in his Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, has deſcribed 
a ſpecies of this animal under the appellation of a 
ſenſitive flowering plant. He obſerved that it 
took refuge in the holes of rocks; and, when un- 
diſturbed, ſpread forth a number of ramifications, 
each terminated by a flowery petal, which ſhrunk 
from the approach of the hand, and withdrew into 
the hole from whence it had been perceived to 
iſſue. This plant, however, was no other than 
an animal of the Polypus kind, which is not only 
found in Barbadoes, but alſo on ſome parts of the 
Britiſh coaſts; and along the ſhores of the conti- 
nent, a | | 

Ihe reproduction of it's parts, though one of 
the moſt extraordinary properties of the Polypus, 
ſeems by no means peculiar to it alone. If a lob- 
ſter or crab loſe a limb, it's place is always ſup- 
plied with a freſh one: and Bonet, Lyonet, Reau- 


mur, and Folkes, have all found, on experiment, 


that ſeveral earth and aquatic worms have the 
ſame property, ſome of them even when cut into 


numerous portions. The urtica marina, or ſea- 


nettle, has been obſerved to have the faculty of 
reproduction; and particularly the ſea-ſtar, a real 
ſpecies of the Polypus, has long been known to 
poſſeſs the ſame virtue. | 
Pol vpus is alſo an appellation given by ſome 
of the earlier writers to the thin-ſhelled nautilus, 
or nautilus papyraceus. The body and arms of 
this creature ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Po- 
lype; and it was ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of Poly 
encloſed in a ſhell, which it could occalionally 
quit, in order to feed aſhore. 
POLYSACTINODOS. A name by which 
ſome naturaliſts expreſs thoſe ſtar-fiſh whoſe bo- 
dies are divided into more than five rays. 
POLYTHALAMIUS. A term uſed by 
Breynius, and ſome others, to expreſs a claſs of 
ſhells: the characters of which are; that they are 
hollow, either ſtraight or ſpirally twiſted ; always 
wide at the mouth, and growing narrower to the 
other extremity. They are divided into ſeveral 
cells or chambers, called thalami, each ſeparated 
from the other by a diaphragm, or partition of 
ſhelly matter: the upper or largeſt chamber con- 
tains the body of the animal; but all the others 
are perforated by a ſiphunculus, giving them a 
communication with each other, and running 
from the mouth to the very apex. 
Breynius makes four genera of this claſs; the 
orthoceros, lituus, ammonites, and nautilus. 


POMATIA. A large ſpecies of garden: ſnail, 


ſo called from it's feeding on apples and other 


ſimilar fruits. It is originally a native of Italy; 
but has been introduced into Britain, where it is 
now very common. 

This animal is reckoned a ſovereign remedy in 
conſumptive decays; and has therefore been pro- 
pagated in this country, in ſome places with aſſi- 
duity and abundant ſucceſs. 

The Pomatia is much larger than the common 


ſnail, 
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mail, and of a paler colour. It is of a roundiſh 
figure; and has five ſpires or twiſts at the head, 
phiced very cloſe together: the mouth is Res 
and almoſt circular; and is deſtitute of any dupli- 
cature or folding, being of an equal thinneſs with 

the reſt of the ſhell. ARS. 


genus of coryphcena in the Linnæan ſyſtem, re- 
markable for following the rudders of ſhips to 
vaſt diſtances. It is deſtitute of ſcales; a broad 
line runs from the pills to the tail, under which 
are a number of dotted tranſverſe lines reaching 
to the belly; the back is ſpotted with different co- 
lours; the mouth is moderately large, and furniſh- 
ed with ſmall teeth; and the forchead is of a 
golden colour. There are four fins, two at the 
ills, and two on the belly; and beſides theſe, one 
fin runs the whole length of the back, and another 
from the anus to the tail. | 
PomPtt.ius is = es g ſome naturaliſts to 
expreſs the nautilus, including the papyraceous 
as well as the cancerated kinds. 4 Gi | 
- .PONGO. An appellation by which ſome zoo- 
' logiſts expreſs the ourang-outang, or great ape. 
See Ars, Great. 
PoONTICUS MUS. An animal deſcribed by 
the ancients, and generally ſuppoſed to be a ſpe- 


POMPILIUS. A ſea-fiſh . to the 


cies of —_—_ | | 
POOL-SNIPE. A provincial appellation for 
the red-ſhank. | | 


POOR; the Gadus Minutus of Linnæus. This 
fiſh, which is ſometimes caught on the Corniſh 
coaſts, is the only ſpecies of cod-fiſh, with three 
dorſal fins, which is found in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Near Marſeilles, they are ſometimes taken 
in ſuch abundance, as to become a nuiſance; for 
no other ſpecies of fiſh approaches during their 
ſeaſon. Their fleſh is excellent, but incapable of 
being either ſalted or dried; and Belon aſſerts that 
it becomes as hard as horn when dried in the ſun, 
This is the ſmalleſt ſpecies of gadus yet diſco- 
vered, being no more than ſix inches long. On 
the chin there is a ſmall beard; the eyes are co- 
vered with a looſe membrane; and on the gill- 
covers, and jaws on each fide, there are nine punc- 
tures. The firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of twelve rays, 
the ſecond of nineteen, and the third of ſeventeen ; 
the pectoral fins have thirteen rays, and the ven- 
tral, ſix; the firſt anal fin contains twenty-ſeven 
rays, and the ſecond ſeventeen; the back is of a 
light brown colour; and the belly a dirty white. 
| POPE. An appellation given in ſome coun- 
ties to the anas arctica Cluſii. See Purrix. 
PORBEAGLE. A provincial appellation for 
a ſmall ſpecies of ſhark found on the Corniſh 
coaſts. The noſe is long, ſlender, and ſharp- 
inted; the mouth is placed far beneath; and { 
Ls is thick and deep, but extremely ſlender at 
the inſertion of the tail. The firſt dorſal fin is 
placed almoſt in the middle, the other pretty near 
the tail; the belly is very deep; the ventral and 
anal fins are ſmall ; and the tail is bifurcated, the 
upper fork being a little longer than the other. 
PORCELAIN-SHELL, PORCELLANA, 
ox CONCHA VENEREA. A genus of ſhell- 
fiſh; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are 
theſe: the ſhell is univalve; having for it's mouth 
a narrow lit, dentated on each ſide; and being 
of a conglobated, oblong, gibboſe, or umbonated 
form. 1 
Linnæus claſſes theſe ſnells under the genus of 


cypræa; including forty- four ſpecies, whoſe cha- | 


—— 


of Porcellana an | 
\ ſemblance of it's mouth to the pudendum mulie- 
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rafters are; that the animal is a lug; the ſhell unt. 


valve, ſuboval, and blunt at each end; and the 


aperture of the length of the ſhell, longitudinal, 
my +3. aback A 7G 
This genus originally received the Nati 
T Concha Venerea an the - 


bre: but of late the import of the word has been 
ſo far miſunderſtood, that many have ſuppoſed it 
to be derived from the word Porcelain, imagining 
that the Chineſe porcelain-ware was fabricated 
with a pulverization of this ſhell. . 

Theſe ſhells, though known by various names, 
are more properly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
Porcellana, becauſe different conchologiſts have 
frequently confounded ſeparate genera, by aſſign- 
ing them one common name. They paſs current 
as money in ſeveral parts of Africa, Aſia, and 
America; and, when pulverized, have ſometimes 
been applied to medicinal purpoſes. 

PORCELIL US INDICUS. A name whereby 
ſome naturaliſts expreſs the little animal more 
uſually denominated the Guinea- pig. 
 PORCO. An appellation for the fiſh more 


commonly called the capriſcus, ſuppoſed to be 
the Porcus of Pliny. 


See GoaT-Fisn. 
PORCUPINE. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, a 
genus of animals of the order of glires: the diſtin- 
— characters of which are; that the animal 
as two cutting- teeth in each jaw, eight grinders, 
and the body covered with long, hard, and ſharp 
quills; to which may be added, that the upper lip 
is divided. Linnæus enumerates four ſpecies. © 
Porcveine, Common; the Hyſtrix Criſtata of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies is about two feet long, 
and fifteen inches broad. It has a long crelt on 
the top of the head, reclining backwards, com- 
poſed of ſtiff briſtles. The body is covered with 
vills from ten to fourteen inches long, and very 
arp at the points: each quill is thickeſt in the 
middle; and inſerted into the animal's ſkin, in the 
ſame manner as feathers grow on birds. Theſe 
quills are varied with black and white; and be- 
tween them there are a few hairs. The head, 
belly, and legs, are covered with ſtrong briſtles, 
terminated with ſoft -duſky-coloured hair; the 
whiſkers are long ; and the ears reſemble the hu- 
man. There are four toes before, and five be- 
hind; and the tail, which is ſhort, is covered with 
quills. All the quills naturally incline back- 


wards, like the briſtles of a hog; but when the 


animal is irritated, they ſtand ere& like briſtles. 
The muzzle bears ſome reſemblance to that of 2 
hare, but is black; the legs are very ſhort; and 
the eyes are ſmall, like thoſe of a hog, meafuring 
only one-third of an inch from one angle to ano- 
ther. 

The Porcupine bears a ſtrong ſimilarity to the 
hedge-hog; and, like that animal, has received 
a formidable apparatus of arms, rather for it's own 
defence than the annoyance of an enemy; and as 
to the opinion of it's being able to dart it's quills 


at it's enemies, it is now univerſally exploded: 


the quills are too firmly fixed in the ſkin to be 
diſcharged by a voluntary effort; and are only 
ſhed when the animal moults them, as birds do 
their feathers. Ellis, it is true, informs us, that 
a dead wolf was found at Hudſon's Bay, having 
the quills of a Porcupine fixed within it's mouth: 
but that might very naturally happen; for the 
wolf, in the rage of appetite, probably attempted 
to devour the Porcupine, quills and all; and ym 

| or 
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lanch their quilts, though irritated to the higheſt 
degree. B. Shaw, wh ſaw numbers of theſe 
creatures in Africa, ſays that none of them ever 
attempted to launch their quills; their uſual me- 
thod of defence being to lic down on one ſide, 
and, at the approach of an enemy, to riſe upſud- 
denly, and wound him with the points on the 
other. It is generally imagined that this animal 
is ſeldom the or; and, when attacked by 
any other, chat it only directs it's quills ſo as to 

poſe. their points to the foe: in general, it 48 
þ my and Kolben aſſerts, that even the lion 
will not dare to provoke it when thus on it's 


Pennant aſſerts, that the Porcupine is a harms 
les animal; living on fruits, roots, and vegeta- 
bles: other 9 rar 2 _ that it 
chiefly hunts for ſerpents, other repriles, 
for ſobliltence; that between the ſerpent and the 
Porcupine ſuch an irreconcileable enmity ſubſifts, 
that they never meet without a mortal engage- 
ment; and that on ſuch occaſions the Porcupine 
rolls itſelf on the ſerpent, by which means it de- 
ſtroys, and feaſts on it. Thoſe ani- 
mals, however, of this genus, introduced into Eu- 
rope, are uſually fed on bread, milk, and fruits; 
but they have no objection to meat whenever of- 

The Americans, who hunt the Porcupine, aſ- 
ſure us that it lives from twelve to fifteen years. 
During the ſeaſon of love, which is in the month 
of September, the males become very fierce and 
dangerous, often deſtroying each other with their 
teeth. The female goes ſeven months with 
young; and brings forth only one at a time, which 
ſhe ſuckles about a month, accuſtoming it betimes 
to live like herſelf; and at this ſeaſon, though na- 
turally timid and harmleſs, ſhe becomes very re- 
ſolute in defence of her progeny. 

The Porcupine never attempts to bite, or any 
way 74 it's purſuers. If hunted by a dog or 
2 wolf, it inſtantly climbs a tree, continues 
there till it has tired the patience of it's adverſary ; 
but ſhould this reſource be wanting, it lies down 
on one ſide, (as already obſerved) and preſents it's 
quills to the foe, However, the Porcupine does 
not eaſily eſcape from the Indian hunter, who ea- 
gerly purſues 1t, in order to make embroidery of 
It's quills; and alſo to feaſt on it's fleſh, which, as 
commonly reported, 1s tolerable cating; though, 
when ſavages are the arbiters of delicacy, we can 
hardly expect that their ideas and ours will coin- 
cide. With regard to the embroidery manufac- 
tured from the quills, it is both curious and ele- 
gant: the Indians dye the quills of various co- 
lours, and ſplit them into flips, with which they 
decorate their baſkets, belts, and many other ar- 
ticles of furniture and ornament. - - 

The Porcupine is a dull and torpid animal; ex- 
tremely voracious, though capable of enduring 
hunger. It is hardly poſſible to domeſticate it: 
and the poets very properly gave it the epithet of 
frerful ; or, when confined in a , it's reſent- 
ment is excited by the lighteſt approach, and it's 
quills are immediately erected in defiance. 

The Porcupine inhabits India, Perſia, Paleſ- 
une, and every part of Africa; and is alſo found 
wild in Italy, though not originally indigenous to 
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Europe. The Italian Porcupines, which are | 


ſometimes expoſed to ſale in the markets at Rome, 
have ſmaller creſts and ſhorter quills than thoſe 
of Aſia and Africa. tit. | 

Porxcverns, Loxe-T ans; the Hyſtrix Ma- 
croura of Linnzmus: This animal has large bright 
eyes; ſhort naked ears; and long whifkers. The 
body, which is mort and thick; is covered with 
long ſtiff hairs, as ſharp as needles, reflecting dif- 


ferent colours according as the rays of light hap- 


= to fall on them; he feet are divided into 
ve toes, one of which turns backwards; and ſu 
ies — 1p of a thumb. The tail is abbut t 


che body; and very [lender towards the 
end, which is conſiderably rufted, the briſtles be- 


ang thick in the middle, tranſparent, and ſhining, 

| is animal inhabirs the iſlands of the Indian 

gs living chiefly in unfrequented fo- 
8 


8 Poxcueme, Bzaeriian; the Hyſtrix Prehen- 


ſilis of Linnæus. This creature is much ſmallet 


than the common Porcupine; and it's quills are 
about three-fourths ſhorter, It has a ſhort blunt 
noſe; and long white whiſkers: It's tail is one 
foot and a half long, tapering towards the extre- 
mity z the laſt ten * o which are almoſt 
——— but it is poſſeſſed of a ſtrong prehenſile 
ILY, | 10. al 4 
This ſpecies is a native of Mexico and Brazil, 
where it chiefly lives in the woods, feeding on 
fruits and poultry. It ſleeps in the day-time, and 
hunts for it's food during the night. It makes a 
culiar noiſe with it's noſtrils, as if out of 
ath z and grunts like-a hog. It poſſeſſes the 
faculty of climbing trees; and, in deſcending, 
twiſts it's tail round the branches, to prevent it 
from falling. It's fleſh is fat and well-flavoured z 
and the animal itſelf ſeems eaſily tamed, though 
ſeldom ſeen in Europe: 


Porcvutine, Canabtat; the Hyſtrix Dorſata 


of Linnæus. This animal, which Buffon deno- 
minates the Urſon, has a leſs round body than any 


of the other ſpecies, but more the reſemblance of 


a pig in ſhape. It is covered with long briſtly 
hair, with ſhorter hair underneath, amid whic 


great quantities of quills lie concealed: theſequills | 


are white, with brown tips, and bearded, being 
about four inches in length. | 

Theſe creatures form their neſts under the roots 
of large trees, where they ſleep a great part of their 
time; feeding at intervals on fruits and bark, eſpe- 
cially the bark of the juniper, In winter, the 
ſnow ſerves them for drink; and in ſummer they 
lap water like dogs. When they cannot eſcape 


their purſuer, they make towards him ſideways, 


in order to wound him with their quills: but 
theſe prove but feeble inſtruments of defence; 
for, on ſtroking the hair, they adhere to the hand, 
and come out of the ſkin, The Indians ſtick 
theſe quills in their noſes and ears, to form open- 
1 or their ear- rings and other decorations. 


1 edges of their deer-ſkin garments are alſo 
trimm 


with fringes made of theſe quills; and 


with them they alſo decorate their bark - boxes. 


This ſpecies is very numerous near Hudſon's . 


Bay; and many of the trading Indians feed on 
their fleſh with avidity, eſteeming it both 
wholeſome and delicate. Sir Joſeph Banks im- 
ported one of theſe animals from Newfoundland, 
which was about the * a ho oy ſhorter 
and more com ; and the length of the tail was 

PORCUPINE-FISH. In the Artedian ſyſ- 
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at it's baſis, has two 


both being Mi 


armed with four thorns 
jn length. The belly is white; and the back is 
brown, ſpotted with black; as are alſo the ſides. 
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fem, a ſpecies of oftracion; but of the diodon, 


ging to the claſs of ibia nantes, accord- 


ing to the Linnzan diſtribution; It uſually mea- 
ſures fromm twelve to twenty inches; the body is 


very thick, and covered with a whitiſh coriaceous 
in, beſet with ſtrong ſharp thorns, each of which; 
ſmaller ones buried 


under the ſkin; the a of the mouth is 


large; the lips are rough and rugged; and two 


broad bones ſupply the place of teeth, one ſitu- 
ated in the 0 jaw, the other in the lower, 

ghtly arched and prominent. The 
eyes are large and the eye - lids are elevated, and 
one to three inches 


This ſpecies is found near the Cape of Good 


Hope. FLY 
. PORCUS | ACULEATUS. See - Poxcev- 
PINS: | 11117 24 9h * . 

POR CUS FLUVIATILIS. An appellation 
by which ſome of the old Latin writers ex 
the fiſh called alſo cornua, and aurata; in Engliſh, 
the ruſſe ... Aa u bt | 
- PORCUS-, GUINTENSIS, the Guinea-pig. 
A. ſmall animal, reſembling the common hog, 
which has been domeſticated in this country. The 
colour is a reddiſh tawny; the hair is ſhort and 
ſhining; but it has no briſtles, except a few near 


the —m_— 80 | ; 
- PORPUS, ox PORPESSE. An Engliſh ap- 


pellation indiſcriminately, though improperly, a 
pied to two different fiſhes, the phocæna and t 
dolphin. However, Artedi, who has attentively 
collected the ſynonima of authors, tells us, that 
this name ought to be confined to that ſpecies of 


the dolphin, the characters of which are, accord- 


ing to his ſyſtem, that the body is almoſt of a co- 
nic form, and ſubacute, and the back broad. This 
ſpecies is the Phocæna of Ariſtotle, the Turſio of 
Pliny and Rondeletius, and the Delphinus Pho- 
cæna of Linnæus. | 

This fiſh'is ranked the cetaceous kind, 
and is the ſmalleſt of the tribe, ſeldom exceeding 
five feet in length; . whereas the dolphin, with 
which it is commonly confounded, is frequently 
known to meaſure twelve feet: the ſnout alſo of 
the Porpus or Phocæna is much ſmaller than that 
of the dolphin, which is another diſcriminating 


mark. 


The Porpus has a roundiſh body, ually 
growing ſmaller towards the tail; the noſe is long, 
pointed, and furniſned with ſtrong muſcles, by 
means of which it turns up mud and ſand, in 
ſearch of ſmall animals. The fkin is ſmooth and 
thin; the back is of a d blueiſh colour, al- 
moſt black in ſome individuals; and from the 
middle of the ſides downward, it becomes whit- 
iſh. There are no gills, nor any aperture in their 
ſtead; but in the middle of the upper part of the 
head, before the brain, there is a pipe ar ſpiracle, 


of a ſemilunar form, through which the fiſh re- 
' ticular formed a royal diſh, even ſo late as the 


ſpires, and ſpouts water : this pipe terminates out- 


 wardly in one hole, but within is divided into a 


bony ſeptum, ſo as to repreſent two noſtrils; and at 
it's lower end it again becomes one hole, opening 
into the mouth by a common orifice, furniſhed 
with a very ſtrong ſphincter muſcle, by means of 


. Which it is ſhut and opened at pleaſure. Above 
this ſphincter, the ſides of the pipes are lined with 


a glandulous fleſh, from certain ſmall openings in 


which, when preſſed, a glutinous liquor iſſues. 


preſs | in other fiſh, thoſe of the ceraceous kind having 


verſe tail; aſſiſted 


a 


POR 
Above the hoſtrils there is a ſlrong valve or mem. 
brane, ſerving to ſtop the pipe at pleaſure, and to 
prevent any water from gaining adimiſſion, 

when the animal requires it. Within the fiſtula 
there are fix blind holes, without any outlet; four 
tending towards the ſnout; two placed above the 
valve which ftops the noſtrils, and two beneath 
it: the other two tend towards the brain, having 
a long and narrow cavity, which ſeems inte 
for the purpoſe of ſmelling,” though, on © ning 
the brain, no ſuch olfactory nerves ard diem 
able. The eyes are ſmall the auditory ducts, if 
any, are extremely minute; and the teeth, which 


are forty- eight in each jaw, are ſmall; There are 


two fins on the breaſt, and one on the back, which 

are cartilaginous and flexile; the tail is ſlightly 
bifid, forming the figure of, a creſcent in a hori. 
zontal poſition, like thoſe of the cetaceous kinds; 
not vertical, as in other fiſnes. Nature's inten- 
tion is, in this poſition of the tail, that it 


none ſuch. Theſe fins (in other fiſh) ſerve to 
balance the body, and keep it under water, an- 
2 in many reſpects the hinder legs of qua- 
drupeds; and hence we may obſerve, that thoſe 


| fiſhes which are not ſupplied with this hinder pair 
of fins, nor the horizontal tail, cannot ſuſpend 


themſelves at eaſe in the water, but are compelled 
to keep grovelling at the bottom: this is the caſe 
with eels, and other ſimilar fiſh; but the uſe of re- 
ſpiration _— as neceſſary to the Porpus as to 
uadru ature has abundantly provided for 
t d in the hinder fins, by giving it a tranſ- 
which it can in a moment 
throw itſelf on the ſurface from the deepeſt water. 
The lungs and heart reſemble thoſe of quadru- 
peds. The brain is large, and formed like that 
of a man; and probably an obſervation of this 
2 has given riſe to the opinion that theſe 
poſſeſs a great ſhare of will and underſtand- 

ing. The tongue is flat, pectinated at the edges, 
and united to the bottom of the mouth. The 
blood of the Porpus is as warm as that of qua- 


| drupeds; and the blubber, or fat, which lies in 
great quantities under the ſkin, affords a vaſt 


quantity of excellent ol. 

Theſe fiſhes are found in great numbers in all 
ſuch parts of the ſea as waſh the Britiſh iſlands; 
but in {till greater at thoſe periods when fiſh of 

age make their appearance, which they purſue 

up the bays with the utmoſt eagernefs. In ſome 

aces they almoſt darken the ſea as they riſe above 

the water to reſpire. However, they not only 

hunt their prey near the ſurface, but often deſcend 

to the bottom in ſearch of ſand-cels and ſea- 
worms, which they diſlodge from the fand. 

To contemplate the various revolutions of 
faſhion in the ſingle article of food only, would 
be curious and entertaining ; we ſhould then find, 
that the ſea-gull, the heron, and the fat Porpus, 
were once eſteemed delicacies: the latter in par- 


reign of Henry VIII. and, from it's magnitude, 
muſt have cut a reſpectable ſigure at table. In 
a houſhold book of that prince, extracts from 
which appear in the third volume of the Arch- 
aclogia, it is ordered, that if a Porpus ſhould 
rove too big for a horſe-load, allowance ſhould 
made to the purveyor. Even in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, this fiſh continued in vogue; 


| for Dr. Caius, in mentioning a dolphin which v5 
| | preſen 


ſupply the place of the hinder pair of verittal fins 


. 
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fauce, which was compoſed of vinegar, crumbs 
of fine bread, and lugar. FEES n | 
„ PORPHYRIO, An appellation by which 


ordichologiſts expreſs a bird very imperſectly de- 


{cribed, © Acco ing to ſome accounts, it is of 


the gallinula ot moor-hen kind; and is repreſented 


as being of a fine deep blue colour, except that | 


* 


the extremity of the tall is in the middle of a grey- 
wt : and feet are of a fine 


im white, and that the | 
mining purple. Some fabulous circumſtances 
have Been related concerning it, ſo that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ſeparate truth from error. In 


the Linnæn ſyſtem, this bird is a ſpecies of fulica | 


10 AMERICANUS.” A name 
by which ſome authors have expreſſed the qua- | 
chilto, a very heautiful ſpecies of American 


or cot. 
POR 


moor- hen. 


* 


PORPHTRT SHELL. A ſpecies of ſea- 
ſhell of the purpura kind, with a ſhort clavicle 


and beak. 


PORTIUS PISCIS. An appellation given 
by . ichthyologiſts to the mugil ater, or black 
mullet; a very ſcarce 1 pretty much teſem- 

nullet in ſhape, The body 
is extremely black, having ſeveral lines of a 
deeper black than the reſt running longitudinally | 
from the gills to the tail; the mouth is very wide; 
and the back is armed with ſeven or eight prickles, 


bling the common m 


united to each other by means of a fin. 
PORTUGUESE MAN OF WAR. A 
nautical term for the Holathuria Phyſalis of Lin- 
næus; a very curious and beautiful animal, which 
ſeems. to conſiſt of a ſmall bladder about ſeven 
inches long, very much reſembling the air-bladder 
of fiſhes; from the bottom of which deſcend a num- 
ber of bright blue and red ſtrings, ſome of which 
are three Pet long; and, on being touched, they 
ſting very violently, after the manner of a nettle. 
On the top of the bladder there is a membrane, 
anſwering the purpoſe of a fail, and turned in ſuch 
a direction as moſt eaſily to catch the wind: this 
membrane is curiouſly marked with pink-coloured 
veins, and exhibits a very pleaſing appearance. 
— POSSUM. See Opossum. 
POTTO. An appellation given to an animal 
of the weaſel kind; called alſo the yellow mau- 
cauco. 
_ POULTRY. Under this term, when taken 
in an extenſive ſenſe, are comprehended all thoſe 
birds which have white fleſh, and bulky bodies in 
proportion to their heads and legs. They are 
furniſhed with ſtrong ſhort bills, for picking up 
grain, their chief, and often their ſole ſupport; 


their wings are ſhort-and concave, which render 


them incapable of long flights; they lay a great 
number of eggs; they generally form their neſts 
on the ſhall... [x and the toes of all of them are 
_— by a membrane, as far as the firſt articu- 
ation, 

Under this claſs therefore may be ranked the 
common cock, the peacock, the turkey, the pin- 


tada or Guinea-hen, the pheaſant, the buſtard, 


the grous, the partridge, and the quail. All theſe 
bear aſtrong ſimilitudeto each other, being equally 
gramvorous, fleſhy, and delicate to the taſte. 

heſe are among birds what beaſts of paſture are 
among quadrupeds; peaceable tenants of the field; 
and averſe to the receſſes of the foreſt, which 


ente t6 Thochss, Duke of Norfolk, fays, 
that his Grace divided it among his friends; and 
that it taſted beſt when ſerved up with Porpus 


' fellows. 


to be his rival. The female likewiſe, 


abound with animals too numerous for them ei- 
ther to oppoſe or avoid. | £48 

As Nature has formed the rapacious claſs of 
birds for hoſtility, ſo ſhe ſeems equally to have 
adapted theſe for peace, reſt, and 1 72 Their 
wings are ſhort, and therefore but ill- formed for 
diſtant excurſions; their bills are alſo ſhort, and 


incapable of annoying their enemies; their legs 
indeed are very 5 


| | ſtrong; but their tots are made 
for ſcratching up their food, and not for holding 


or tearing it. Theſe are ſufficient indications of 


their harmleſs nature; while their bodies, which 


are far and fleſhy, render them unwieldy travel- 


lers, and incapable of ſtraying far from each other. 


| Accordingly we find the Poultry tribe chiefly in 
ſociety: they live together; and though they have 


their diſputes on ſome occaſions, yet, when kept 


in che ſame diftri& or fed in the fame yard, they 


learn the-arts of ſubbrdination; and, in propor- 
tion as each knows his own ſtrength, he ſeldom, 
after having experienced a ſingle defeat, hazards 


. 


Bein 
Thus, all of this kind ſeem to lead indolent, vo- 
luptuous lives; and as they are internally furniſhed 
wich very ſtrong ſtomachs, ſo their voraciouſneſs 
knows no bounds. Tg kept in cloſe capti- 
vity, ati! ſeparared from al 

nions, they {till rerain the deſire of food, and ſoon 
becotne fat in their priſons. . Indeed, the Poultry 
kind may be regarded as ſenſual epicures, governed 
ſolely by their appetites; the indulgence of which 
ſeems to influence their other habits, and to de- 
ſtroy, among them, that connubial fidelity for 
vhich moſt other kinds are remarkable. 


their former compa- 


The ea- 
gle and the falcon, how flerce ſoever to other ani- 
mals, are yet gentle and true to each other; and 
their connections, when once formed, ſubſiſt to 
their death: the male and female, in every exi- 


gence, mutually aſſiſt each other, particularly in 


the duties of incubation, and providing for their 
young; and, even after they have drove out their 
offspring to ſhift for themſelves, and fight their 
own battles, they ſtill retain their former affection, 
and ſeldom ſeparate to any conſiderable diſtance. 
But the caſe is very different with reſpect to the 
luxurious claſs now under conſideration : their 
courtſhip is but ſhort, and their congreſs fortui- 
tous. The male pays no manner of attention to 
his progeny ; but, contented with the pleaſure of 
originally generating, devolves all the care of 
providing oe poſterity on the fernale. Wild and 


unreſtrained in his appetites, he ranges from one 


female to another, laying claim to every one 
whom he has ſufficient ſtrength to keep from his 
Though timorous when oppoſed to 
birds of prey, he is incredibly bold among thoſe 
of his own ſpecies; and as his deſires extend to 
all, every creature becomes his enemy that dares 
frm deſti- 
tute both of fidelity and attachment, yields to the 
moſt powerful ſuitor. She ſtands a quiet ſpecta- 
tor of the combat, and is ready to reward the con- 
queror with every compliance. She takes on 


herſelf all the labour of hatching and rearing her 
young, removi 


as far as poſſible from the pre- 
ence of the cock. As ſoon as her offspring have 
quitted the ſhell, ſhe leads them to ſuch ſituations 
where they are likely ro meet with the greateſt 
quantities of grain; and takes particular care, by 
pecking, to point out to them the proper ſort. 
Though at other times voracious, ſhe is then ex- 


tremely abſtemious; and being ſolely intent on 


providing 


PRI 


ſcarcely takes any "ing Der Fab ag; per fag) Par 
 rencal affect ion ſeems to n ed hal other 


Gon; but, in proportion. as. h becomes 1 moſt all freſh waters ,where ie ic for fl for fig 
able to provide for Wal plug this fondneſs de- | to exiſt, They ate extrem Rive tal 
creaſes, TITS former yoracioulneſs returns. forts.of fiſh; and are t lves tormented 
The habit of duſting themſelves may be dermed | kind of loulſe of an oval figure, with eight. 
peculiar to this claſs, They lic flat in ſome duſty and a very Fraoſparent Bee this louſe has 
place, and with their wing Ar feet raiſe and ſcat- | fins always in motion, wt it be ſw hy 
ter che duſt over their whole bodies. 1. 5 48. or fixed on the fiſh. 5 n 


cult to 


n reaſon for this practice: 


haps the heat of their bodies ige that they 


uire this e o be. interpoſed between 
their order to prevent. their lying too 


coſe together, pe thus jncrevhng the hegf, Which 


find incom 10S, 


"Almoſt all the domeſtic birds gr 


they 


kind retained in our yards are of foreign extrac- | 
tion; but there are ſome. which properly 799 44 


to this claſs as yet in a Rate of nature, tho 
perhaps s they only wait till they become ſufficien 
carce to be taken under the care of man, to mul- 
OR * 


n. It is certainly curious 
er how much the tame Poultry 


r ＋ 8 diſtant climates have in- 
creaſed; and how much thoſe wild birds of the 


Poultry kind, that haye never yet been taken into 
ſervitude, have been diminiſhed and deſtroyed. | 
The numbers of eve! 
and many of the Ki! 
tion and popu 
come poly Sogn ar utterly annihilated, | 
 POUSSE PIED. . A French appellation for a 
genus of ſhell-fiſh; called alſo the pollicipes. 
POU T, on WHITING PO ; 
Barbatus of Linnæus. This fiſh, which ſeldom 
exceeds one inch in length, is diſtin 
all others of the kind by it's great 1 8 The 
back is much arched and carinated; and the ſcales 
are pretty lar The mouth, which is ſmall, is 
furniſh 
the lower jaw there are ſeven, or right punctures. 
The firſt rial fin, which is triangular, terminates 
in along fibre; the lateral line Þ is white, broad, 


in proportion as cultiva- 


and crooked; the tail is even at the end, and of a 
duſky colour; the fins are black; and at the * 
t. The 


yellow; 


1 2 e wit 

18 ite; 7 18.f1 wi 
2 fleſh is reckoned extremely delicate. 

PRAWN. A ſmall animal 1 the lobſter 

diz; having a ug ſerrated ſnout, bending up- 

3 ir of very long filiform teclers; 

ml — 3 and a 


urniſhed with + By fan 


ſmooth thorax. The tal js compoſed of ive 
ulated but 
| the two extreme ones are flat and rounded. 


Joints; the middle caudal fin is 
This creature is very common on ſeveral 3 
amid looſe ſtones; 


when bailed, it becomes a fine red. 

PRESBYS. An 8 by which many 
of che ancient naturalifts expreſſed the regulus 
criſtatus, or golden DIY wren. 

PRIAPE DE MER. A term 
French naturaliſts exprels a peculiar ſp 
nalis, or tubulus marinus; called by ſame 
writers of that nation arroſoir. It is an oblong, 
thick ſhell, having a large head, pierced with a 

number of holes, 5 ep reſembling 
the glans penis and the head of a common wa- 
24 This ſpecies is a native of Amboyaa. 

Pfl. KET. A term uſed to 
when! in the ſecond "EV of it's age. See DEER; 


by which 


. 


it is Alſo ſometimes found 
at ſea, When Fg it's colour 1s cinereous; but 


Tpecies are much reduces: | | 


3 the 2 


a ; ſhort 5 and on cach fide of 


the Poulzry | 


lation have increaſed, are either he- | 


ies of ca- 


expreſs a deer 


from the 


| ſhe depoſit 


PRO. 
PRICKLE-I k. A 
88 of e a 1 
Numbers of theſe little an 


\ Called 
cles on it” 
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PRIDE OF THE 818. 1 pen 
which 1 authors expreſs a fiſh of the rr 
kind, the Ferrompzon Branchialis of 
It is caught in the Ihs, near Oxford, in great 7 
dance; but is by no means prevjr + to that river, 
bez found in ſeveral other En liſh rivers, 
Tt 18 generally between ix and eight inches 1 
and about the chickneſe of a ſu an's quill. 
body is marked with various tranſverſe lines 1 
ing lle des from the back to the bottom of the 
be {be which is You EI che mouth to the 
anus by a 1 ine; tail is lanccolat 
and l end. | Inſtead of lodging Ns 
ſtones, as is common to the lamprey kind, this 
ſpecies dives in the mud, and never adheres to 
any neighbouring object, 

PRIMATES. 
firſt order of animals belonging to the claſs of 
mammalia: the characters ich ate; that they 
are furniſhed with fore- teeth or inciſores, Xi 
above and parallel; and that they have two pec- 
toral teats, To this claſs belong four genera, 
the man, the ape, the maucauco, and the bat. 

1 5 re 8 99 5 F a | 

VET- es of fly very com- 
mon on the ſhrub 8 e it's 
name. It is alſo c crinopterus; and is re- 
1 for having it's wings deeply divided 

ts, ſo that they ſeem. as if 
of of Kaen des reſembling 80 wings of a bird. The 
* inſect, when at ar ref has the appearance of 
a ſmall feather. 

PROBOSCIPLECTANUS; A name by 
which ſome naturaliſts expreſs a and v 
elegant ſpecies of penicillus marinus, of a fun 
form ſhape, and having it's mouth ſurrounded by 
thin hair-like filaments, | 

PROCELLARIA, the Petrel. A genus of 
anſeres in the Linnæan Iyſtem: the CharaRters of 
which are; that the bill is ſub-compreſſed, and 


formed of equal mandibles, the upper hooked at 


the extremity, and the lower canaliculate ; that the 
noſtrils are ſuperincumbent and cylindric; and 
that the feet are webbed, without a back toe, but 
furniſhed with a ſharp ſpur pointing downwards. 
Linnæus eumerates ſix ſpecies. FUuLMAR. 

PROCICADA. A name given by ſome au- 


thors to the inſect called procigale by the French. 
It ſtrongly reſembles the ci but i is deſtitute 
4 Ky 5 Ober of ſound. 


CIGALE. An appellation by which 
1 2 other rene naturaliſts after him, 
have ed a ſpecies of four-winged fly, bear- 
ng a ſtrong reſemblance to the cigale or ci- 


cada, except that it is incapable of making any 


none, 

This creature has a long trunk, cloſely laid on 
the belly, and contained in a cafe or ſheath like 
that of 4 cicada. The ſemale has alſo an inſtru- 


ment at her tail for n holes in wood, where 


ts her 
There is another ſmall inſet, mentioned by 


Reaumur as reducible to this claſs, though the 


minute 


In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the | 


28 a7pP 85 


21 


n 


o 


Sd 8 570 


een wits renfers it's ſtructure 
minneger tible; and hence it is difficult to 
| 


I 


| - 


CS Whether it has four wings, or only two 


. eaſes and'twso wings. This little fly is extremely 


common on roſe-trees: it's wings are yellowiſh ; 
it's body is white; and it poſſefſes the power of 


as well as flying. During the ſummer 
een there is ſcarcely a roſe- tree that is not 


loaded with theſe inſe&s, though they ſeem ro be 
particu attached to the extremities of the 
young branches. | 1 | 

' PROGALL INSECT, A creature nearly 
reſembling the gall inſect claſs, but differing from 


it in ſeveral g- "Ia | 
" Animals of © is claſs ſpend a great portion of 
their lives in the fame manner as the gal inſets, 
faſtened to the bark of trees, where y remain 
motionleſs. Some of them alfo, like rhe gall in- 
ſects, cover their young brood with their bodies ; 
but they are eaſily diſtinguiſhable as animals in 
every ſtage of their lives, while the gall inſets 
arc hot: in particular, the annular depreſſions of 
their bodies m 7 png! iſhed 3 _ 
tally with of a magnifyi 83 

els thi mark Sfappears in the wall dap. | 
The gall inſects are valuable, and worthy of 


obſervation, on ſeveral accounts: nor are the Pro- 


Inſects of leſs conſequence, the cochineal be- 

ing to them being very much eſteemed as a 

lee 

The moſt common and obvious ſpecies of the 

Prog Inſect, in this country, is that of the elm. 
0 


= 


which fore authors denominate the meloe, a ge- 
nus of four-winged flies. 5 
PROTIPULA:” Aname by which naturaliſts 
diſtinguiſh a ſpecies bf fly reſembling the tipula, 
or Jong legs; 2 differing with reſpect to the eſ- 
ſential character, namely, that the Protipula is 
deſtitute of the two beards growing on the ante- 
rior part of the head, occaſtonally falling over the 
mouth, and cloſing it's aperture in the tipula. 
PROX. An Ariſtotelian appellation for the 
eervus platyceros, or broad-horned ſtag. 
PSETA. A name by which Athenæus ex- 
es the fiſh called alſo paſſer lævis and plateſſa; 
in Engliſh, the plaife. ee 
 PSEUDO PULEX ARBOREUS. A ge- 
nus of inſects defcribed by Reaumur; ſomewha 
approaching in ſhape to the Pulex Arboreus, but 
having their wings covered with a fquamoſe caſe, 
and having broader and flatter bodies than the 
This inſect is found principally on the box 
and the fig-tree. It undergoes a kind of meta- 
——_ and appears a hopping fly, ſuppoſed 
by ſome of the nature of the graſhopper, though 
without juſt reaſon, as the ond has cafes to it's 
wings, and the other has none. | i 
PSEUDO THICA. A ſpecies of two-winged 
ly, reſembling the common wafp, but deſtitute of 
a ſting. It feems to be more properly denomi- 
nated the waſp-fly. | 
PSEUDO-TINEA. A remarkable inſect de- 


by Reaumur, approaching to the nature of 
the Tinea, or cloth-moth, while in the worm ſtate ; 
but not differing in the form and ſubſtance of it's 


artificial covering. 


Theſe creatures are a genuine ſpecies of the 
caterpillar kind, having ſixteen legs, which is a 
mumber common to that tribe. They feed on 


Vol. II. 


SCARAB TUS. An appellation by 


wax, forcibly entering bee-hives, and engaging | 


—_ 


poſed of a double matter. 


kind. 


the bees with ſuch reſolution and ſucceſs, that 
they frequently drive them from their habitations, 
and compel them to ſeek new ones. | 
All ancient authors who have treated expreſsly 
on bees, have complained of theſe deſtructive 
creatures. The bees, which are a match for moſt 
other inſects, find theinſelves unable to oppoſe 
this race, whoſe impervious armour defies their 
moſt animated aſſaults. This armour is com- 
The firſt, which im- 
mediately covers the body, is a ſpecies of (ilk of 
the animal's qwn ſpinning; the exterior is of bees 
wax: this laſt is Jaid on pretty thick; and the 
creature, juſt thruſting out it's head in order to 
feed, proceeds to devour the cells without moleſ- 
tation, while a whole army of bees in vain buzz 
arvund it, and attempt to wound it with their 
ſtingy, but without effect. 
hen the transformation of this creature 
proaches, it contracts it's body within it's double 
covering, and thus paſſes into the nymph ſtate; 
whence, after a proper ſeaſon, it comes forth in 
the form of a moth, with granulated horns and a 
crooked proboſcis. The bees poſſeſs inſtinct 
enough to recognize their deltrudtive enemy in 
this new form; and, as it is now incapable of de- 
fence, they diſpatch all they can meet with. 
However, they are ſeldom fortunate enough to 
deſtroy the whole race as ſoon. as Le and 
if only a few eſcape, they eventually prove ſuffi. 
cient to revenge themſeves for the death of their 


The moth produced from this nymph flies but 
little; yet it becomes very nimble and ſwift when 
any danger ſeems to threaten it. 


- Some ſpecies of theſe Pſeudo Tineæ infeſt the 


ſubterraneous hives of waſps, and other inſets 
which manufacture wax; ſome feed on wool; and 
others on leather: all of them forming themſelves - 
coverings from the ſubſtances on which they ſub- 


ſiſt. But whatever be their original food or ha- 


bitation, they finally become phalenz or moths; 
and may be diſtinguiſhed, in this ſtate, from the 
other ſpecies, by having granulated horns of a re- 
markable ſtructure, and a proboſcis always in ſome 
degree incurvated. | 

PSITTACUS. The claſſical name for the 

rot. See ParRoT. 

PSOPHIA. A genus of grallæ: the charac- 
ters of which are; that the beak is cylindric, co- 
nic, convex, and ſharp, with the upper mandible 
longer than the lower; that the noſtrils are ovated 
and wide; and that the feet are furniſned with five 
divided toes. There is only one known ſpecies. 

PSORAS. A name by which ſome ichthyo- 
logiſts expreſs a. fiſh of the turdus kind, remark- 


able for the beauty and variety of it's ſpots; more 


uſually denominated the lepras. 

PSYLON. An Ariſtotelian name for the cy- 
prinus niger of naturaliſts; in Engliſh, the tench. 

PTARMIGAN ; the Tetrao Lagopus of Lin- 
næus. This bird, called alſo the white-game, 
and erroneouſly the white partridge, (a different 
bird) is of a pale brown or aſh colour, elegantly 
croſſed or mottled with ſmall duſky ſpots and 
bars; the head and neck with broad bars of black, 
ruſt-colour, and white. In the male, the grey 
colour predominates, except on the head and 
neck, where there is a great mixture of red, with 
bars of white; but the whole plumage of this bird 
is extremely elegant. The females and you 
birds have a great portion of ruſt- colour. Both 


3F | ſexes- 


 confiſts of 6 
which are aſh-coloured, mottled with black, and 


cumbent on the 
* © Pliny denominates theſe birds Lagopi, becauſe | 
their feet are cloathed with feathers to the claws, 


inches, the expanſion of the wings twenty three, 


covered on the * hills near Keſwick in Cum- 


take ſhelter in the heath, , preferring the looſe 


upper part of it's wings. 
bird in colour, except for the ſingularity of the 


lite is yellowiſh, or ora 


ſexes agree in their winter dreſs, being 
white; exept that, in 


them have been killed during one winter. 


entirely 
male, a black dine occurs 
between the bill and the eyes; and the ſhafts of 
the ſeven firſt quill-feathers are black. The tail 
n feathers, the two middlemoſt of 


: 


tipt with White; the co ſucceeding ..ones are | 
lightly marked with white at theit extremities, | 
the 


being wholly black ; and the feathers in- 
all, and almoſt covering i, ar 


as thoſe of hares are with fur, which ſerves. to 
guard them from the rigours of winter. Their | 
nails are long, broad and hollow, | ſcooped off at 
the end exactly like a writing-pen_ without the 
Nit; and this enables them to form a lodgment 
under the ſnow, where they lic in heaps, in order 
to protect themſelves from the cold. 
© The length of one of theſe birds is near fifteen 


and the weight about nineteen ounces. They are 
found in the Britiſh iſles only, on the ſummits of 
the higheſt hills in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and of the Hebrides; though a few have been diſ- 


berland. They 


emble the grous in taſte ; and, 
like them, keep 


in ſmall companies; but never 


pes which their mountainous ſituations uſually 
Aa . | | ö 

| at birds obey in the lation of 2 

idges in Hudſon's Bay, from their aſſembli 

. e about the beginning of October 
and harbouring the willows, the * of 
which are their principal food: they then aſſume 
their winter dreſs; chan 


acquire their compleat ſummer plu by the 
latter end of June. They form their neſts on the 

und, in dry ridges; and are ſo very numerous 
in that part of America, that many thouſands. of 


PTERARIA. A term under which Dr. Hill 
deſcribes a particular claſs of inſects. 
PTEROPHCENICUS INDIARUM. An 
appellation given by Nieremberg to an American 
bird, called by the Spaniards commendadoza, re- 
markable for the beautiful red plumage on the 
| It is about the ſhape 
and ſize of the ſtarling and not much unlike that 


upper part of the wings, which in one of it's 
Iiſe i , | — , and in the A ra red. 
© Theſe birds are caged, and taught to imitate 
the human voice. They feed on vegetables, par- 
ticularly Indian corn; and are found in the colder 
as well as hotter climates, flying in large flocks, 
and often conſiderably damaging the fruits of the 
A . 
PTINUS. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of nature, 
a genus of inſects of the coleoptera order, with 
filiform antennz; and a roundiſh thorax; compre- 
hending ſix ſpecies. | 


 PUCELAGE. An appellation by which 


again in March; and 


1 


ſome of the French naturaliſts expreſs the porce- 
lain-ſnell. Es : 
_ PUCERON; the Podura of Linnzus. A 
claſs of inſects of a peculiar nature; frequently 
found in ſuch numbers on the branches of trees 
and leaves of plants, as almoſt entirely to cover 
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plants on which they are found; 


* N * 


"x * 8 
The Puceron is a ſmall inſect, but conſtitu 


! ting 
ſeveral genera, and a of ſpecies. informuch, 
that Reaumur has 8 is ſcarcely a ye. 
getable to be found. that does not afford ſubſiſt. 
ence. to. it's. peculiar ſpecies of Puceron. 


a very ſingular manner: each has ſix 
treme 1 1 5 8 Tos and whi 
animal has acqu s full growth, 
for it's ſy — Same of the ſpecies arrive at 8 
ſufficient ze to be diſtinguiſhable by the naked 
ez but the greater — — only be ſeen by 
aſſiſtance of glaſſes. Among theſe inſets, 
many are furniſhed with wings, turning to a ſort 
of little flies; and theſe have been denominated 
alated Pucerons. Thoſe ſpecies which never be. 
come. winged, bear no reſemblance to the cater. 
Pillar tribe, approaching neareſt to the figure of 
flies with their wings amputated. All the various 
ſpecies have antennz, or horns; but vary in diffe- 
rent kinds, ſome being very ſhort, and others re. 
markably long, Beſides theſe antennæ, the greater 
part of theſe inſets have two other horns or ſpines 
placed in 8 manner behind them, 
near the tail: are much thicker and ſhorter 
than the antennz; and, among the various kinds, 
ſome are found which entirely want theſe appen- 


CX 
when the 


| . ener ern 
beg. Puceronadiffc much in colour: the greater 


number are green; but many are brown, ſome yel- 
low, and others black. | In Auguſt, roſe-trees af. 
ford a vaſt number of pale red ones; but, in ſome 
other months of the year, theſe trees afford green 
Pucerons. _ The ſycamore, and. ſeveral other 
trees, are covered with green ones in fummer, and 
red ones in November: hence it ſeems indiſput- 
able, that the ſame individual animals change 
their colour, the leaves and juices of the plant 
not being able to afford them one uniform kind of 
nouriſhment. Thoſe of the willow and the poppy, 
and ſome other plants, are of a woolly appear- 


apricot are ſhining: ſome appear of the colour 
of bronze metal which has received it's higheſt 
poliſh ; ſuch are thoſe of the tanſy, and ſome other 
plants. The largeſt Pucerons are found. on the 
oak. The ſpecies are commonly all of one co- 
lour, but ſome are : thoſe of the worm- 
wood are prettily ſj with black and brown; 
thoſe of the ſorrel are green in the middle, and 
black at each extremity; and there are ſeveral 
oy which are variegated with theſe two co- 
urs. a | it 
However, naturaliſts have not been able to de · 
termine whether all the ſpecies are peculiar to the 
r it has been 
obſerved, that when a plant of the common worm- 
' wood has been covered with them, they have all 


dence on ſome neigbouring plant whoſe juices 
were more palateable. Ny 

Theſe creatures always live in ſociety; they arc 
never found ſingly, and ſeldom but in myriads. 
In plants, they faſten themſelves on every part; 


but in trees, they adhere 2 to the leaves and 
u 


young ſhoots, which they uſually cover entirely. 
The elder- tree ſeems to be their favourite abode; 
and on it they may be obſerved, in their ſeveral 
ſtages, with the greateſt accuracy and facility. 
They often cover the thick green roots of thit 


| many feet: theſe are o 


tree for many inches Pe and ſometimes fot 
a 


greeniſh black ng” 


"Theſe animals are all viviparous, and that after 


ance; and ſome reſemble velvet. Thoſe of the 


rg F F482 


accidentally deſerted it, and taken up their reſi- 
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hey appear Perfectly quiet; and ſeem to paſs their 
hole life 92 — of ĩnactivity, though they 
ae all this time engaged in the moſt important 
buſineſs of it, namely, that of 3 
- nouriſhment from the juices of the tree. This is 
performed by means of a flender trunk, which 
eaſily eſcapes the naked eye; but, by the aſſiſt- 
of the microſcope, is abundantly T 
ee this trunk is generally two-thirds of 
of the body; but when the animal is in 
molion; it is ſo cloſely. applied under the belly, 
Ar Df | | 
ben two ſeries of theſe inſects are placed one 
over another, thoſe which occupy the upper ſeries 
are uſually the largeſt, as well as nimbleſt in their 
motions. In rhis ſituation they have no power of 


fucking the plant; but being ſuch animals as have | 


no farther need of - 2: they are employed 
1 their in * | a 
89 multiply ſo quickly, that there 


ne commonly many females on the ſame leaf in |. 


the act of parturition at once, as has been obſerved 
by Reaumur; and ſuch is their 3 that 
when have once begun, they ſeem to conti- 
nue 2 forth inceſſantly for a conſiderable 
time. They often produce fifteen or twenty ſuc- 
ceſſively ;/and if their bodies be lightly ſqueezed 


afterwards, vaſt numbers, in an embryo ſtate, - 


be expreſſed. 
Whenever theſe inſets are found in abundance, 
the ant tribes attend them. This cir- 


2 by ſeveral natura- - 


lis, who have ſuppoſed that the ants fed on 
them; but this ines tas been adopted without 


ſufficient reaſon: the ants, indeed, 1 the 
fame places; but only for the ſake of a thick ſac- 


charine matter, which fills up every interſtice be- 
tween the Pucerons. This matter might natu- 


rally be ſuppoſed to be the juice of the tree ſimply 


extravaſated ; but experience proves, that it is no- 

thing elſe but the excrement of theſe Pucerons, 
which is always found in a liquid ſtate. 

Like moſt other inſets, the Puceron chan 

t's ſkin three or four times before it acquires 1t's 

full growth: theſe exuviæ perfectly reſemble the 

animal in it's natural ſtate, 1 mn _ 

being all in their proper places; but what- 

wer t the original re? of the Puceron, the 

* is always whitiſh. - 
The male and ſemale Pucerons greatly differ in 
their form, even in a naſcent ſtate; · but much 


more eminently at the time of their maturity, the 


male, as has commonly been ſuppoſed, being then 


furniſhed with wings, of which the female is always 


deſtitute. But notwithſtanding the general opi- 
nion that the winged Pucerons are all males, and 
the unwinged ones females, it appears that their 
manner of fecundation is as yet unknown. In- 
deed, the moſt recent obſervations convince us, 
that the commonly received diſtinction of ſexes is 
not ſtrictly true; for the winged ones, as well as 
the others, bring forth young. Some authors 
have conjectured, that theſe winged 
Pucerons are the offspring of different families of 
ſeveral ſpecies living together; but the contrary 
is proved by this circumſtance, that the winged 
ones are found to produce ſome winged and ſome. 
naked ones; and the naked to generate both kinds 
in the ſame manner. | 

The young Pucerons being themſelves filled 
with embryos, and that in every individual, as far 


and naked | 


| | 


1 


+». 


as hitherto examined, has given riſe to various 
ſtrange ideas of their manner of generation 

have imagined them to be all bermaphrodites; 
and as no copulation has ever been obſerved 
among them, each has been — * to impreg· 
nate itſelf, However, the moſt recent opinion 
is, that when a female is once impregn by a 
male, ſhe will bring forth young ones already im- 
nated with others; and thus to the third or 
ourth ſucceſſion: ſo that lation 1s only ne- 
ceſſary to theſe animals once in three or four ge- 
nerations; and the deſcendants in this degree of 


an old Puceron that has had congreſs with a 


male, will generate without -any ſuch perſonal 
contact. | 
Pvczron, BLADDER. A ſpecies of the Puce- 
ron claſs, which forms for itſelf a ſmall bladder on 
the leaves of trees, and there takes up it's reſi- 
dence. | | | 
PuctroN, BasTARD. See Fic-Ixser. 
Puczron, GrxuB. See GRus. 
Puczron-EaTtr. See Lion Puctron. 
PUDENDUM REGALE. See ArRHRODTrrA. 
PUDIANO. An American fiſh, called alſo 


| N apaimixira, and tetimixira; about the 


ze of a middling perch, though not ſo broad. 
The whole body is of a gold colour; except that 
the upper part of the head, and the back to the 
extremity of the dorſal fin, are of a beautiful pur- 
ple; and that the rim or edge of the Trane tn is 
alſo purple. The fleſh is wholeſome, and agree- 
able to the taſte. 7 
PUDIANO VERDO. An American fiſh 


of an oblong ys. about ſeven inches lon 


and two broad colour is very beautiful; 
and the fleſh is delicate and well-flavoured. 
PUFFIN; the Alca Arctica of Linnæus; and 
the Anas Arctica Cluſſi, or the northern duck. 
The weight of this bird is about twelve ounces; 
it's — is twelve inches; and the expanſion of 
it's wings is twenty-one. The bill is ſhort, broad 


at the baſe, compreſſed on the ſides and running, 
up to a ridge, triangular, and terminating in a 
ſharp point. The baſe of the upper mandible is 


N with a white, narrow, prominent 
rim, full of ſmall holes; the bill, near the head, is 


of a blueiſh grey colour, and the lower part red; 


in the former there is one tranſverſe furrow, but in 


the latter there are three furrows. The ſize of 
the bill varies in different birds. The noſtrils are . 


long and narrow; the irides are grey; and the 
edges of the eye - lids are of a fine crimſon colour. 
On the upper eye- lid there is a ſingular callous 
ſubſtance, of a grey colour and triangular form; 
and on the lower there is another of an oblong 
ſhape- The crown of the head, the whole upper 
part of the body, the tail, and the covert-feathers 
of the wings, are black; the quill-feathers are 
duſky; the cheeks are white, and full of plumage ; 
the chin is of the ſame colour, bounded on each 
ſide by a broad bed of grey; and from the angle 
of each eye there is a mall ſeparation of the fea- 
thers, terminating at the back of the head. The 
neck is encircled with a broad collar of black; 
but the whole lower part of the body is white. 
The tail, which is black, is compoſed of ſixteen 
feathers, The legs are ſmall, of an orange co- 
lour, and placed ſo far behind, as to render the 
bird incapable of ſtanding otherwiſe than in an 
erect porno, reſting not only on the foot, but 
the whole length of the leg: which circumſtence 
renders the riſe of the Puffin from the ground very 
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difficult; but, chen once on the wing, ſew Birds 


iy either longer or with more ſtrength. * 
About che latter end of. March, or beginning 
of April, a few of theſe birds make their appear- 
ane iu Britain; and, after ſtaying a few days, as 
if to-Samiine their former havncs, they diſappear.” 
About the beginning of May, they return, ac- 
companied dy a Whole of cheir compa- 
nions: but, if the ſeaſon Happens to prove Rory 
and tempeſtuous, and the ſea to be troubled, the 
nſortunate voyagers undergo incredible hard- 
ps; and are found caſt away on the ſhores by 
hondreds, emaciated, and periſhed through ſa- 
mine. It is moſt probable, therefore, that this 
voyage is eee more on the water than in 
the air; and that, as they cannot fiſh during ſtormy 
weather, their ſtrengrh 1s exhauſted before they 
cus arrive at their wiſhed-for harbour. 
When the Puffin Pe der for breeding, which 
always happens a few days" after it's arrival, it 
- ſcrapes a hole in the ground not far from the 
ſhore; and after 'it has Nightly penetrated the 
earth; ir throws itſelf on it's back, and with it's 
bill and 5 r n — it has dug 
4 hole, having ä Ngs turnings, 
from eight to ten feet in depth. It takes parti- 
cular care to dig under a ſtone, where it naturally 
ifes itſelf the 22 ſecurity; and in this 
reified retreat it lays one egg, which (though 
the bird itſelf is not much larger than a pigeon) 
is equal in ſize to that of a nen. 
The young one being excluded, the induſtry of 
the parent can only be equalled by her own rage. 
Few birds or beaſts will venture to attack theſe 
fowls in their retreats. When the great ſea-· raven, 
as EA 1 rg; * 
ng, the Pu oppoſe him. Their 
aver indeed produces . fingular kind of com- 
bat: as ſoon as the raven approaches, the Puffin 
ſeizes him by the throat with it's beak; and ſtick- 
ing it's elaws into his breaſt, makes the raven 
defirous of eſcaping; but the little bird, tenacious 


of it's hold, never quits him till they both drop 


into the ſea; which circumſtance proves fatal ro 
the latter, However; the raven is often the con- 
"queror; and when fortunate. enough to ſurpriſe 
Puffin at the bottom of it's hole, both the pa- 
rent and the family become his prey. 
But whatever d ations may be committed 
on the Puffin by other animals, if we conſider it's 
own conduct in a moral point of view, it | 
deſerves them. Near the Iſle of Angleſey, in an 
iflee called Prieftholm, the number of theſe birds 
is immenſe; and in another iſlet, called the Calf 
of Man, birds of this kind, but of a different ſpe- 
cies, are ſeen in great abundance. | 
laces, numbers of rabbits have their reſidence; 
due the Puffins, unwilling to be at the trouble of 
digging holes when that labour can be ſaved, diſ- 


pofſeſs the rabbits, and probably deſtroy their 


young; and in theſe diſpeopled retreats the young 
Puffins being found in great numbers, become a 
very valuable acquiſition to the natives. When 
arrived at their full growth, they are either dug 
out, or drawn from their holes by means of 
hooked fticks; and their fleſh, though exceſſively 
rank, when pickled and preſerved with ſpices, is 
admired by all ſuch as reliſh ſavoury and high- 
ſeaſoned food. Formerly (we are told) their fleſh 
was allowed by the Church on certain days in 
Lent; they were alfo at that ſeaſon taken by means 
of ferrets, as rabbits now are caught: at preſent, 
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migration when all the reſt depart, are left at land 


annually ſuffer, does not ſeem in the leaſt 


comes white in winter. 


pugnitii. It is about the len 


iterated chatter of the guillemots, loud note 

of the auks, the ſcream of the herons, and the pe. 

rigdical croak of the cormorants, j 

wild ſcenery of ſurtounding obj afford that 
gh 


degree, which ariſcs 
ad varying novelty. 
ations which theſe birds 
to in- 
timidate them, or drive them away: on the con. 
trary, we are told that the neſt of the Puffin muſt 
be robbed, otherwiſe the old ones will breed in it 
no longer. All birds of this kind lay but one 
egg; yet, if that be removed, they will 

ther, and a third : thoſe, however, 
been thus deſtroyed, are often too late in bringing 
up their young; which, if not fledged in time for 


rande 
The conſtant depred 


to ſhift for themſelves. In Auguſt the whole 
tribe is obſerved to take leave of their ſummer re- 
477255 9 ſeen any more till the return 

ing. It is probable that they direct their 
tly obſerve ads of water-fowl on their 
return, uſually advancing to the north.” Indeed, 


the coldeſt countries ſcem to be their moſt fa. 
voured retreats; and the number of water-fowl is 


much greater in thoſe frigid regions than in the 
warmer climates near the line. - The great quan- 
tity of oil in their bodies ſerves as a defence againſt 
the cold, and preſerves them in-vigour againſt it's 
ſeverity ; but the fame proviſion of oil is rather 
ind many of dan dis ger ring Go 
and many ie ariſing from 
ction. In general, however, — 

can be ly ſaid to be of no climate, the ele- 
ment on which they live being their reſi 
dence. They neceſſarily ſpend a few months of 
fammer on land, in order to bring up their young; 
but the reſt of their time is probably waſted in 
migrations, or near ſome un ed. coaſts, 
where abundance of fiſh invites their ſtay, and 
ſupplies their every want. | 
PUFFINET. Ana ion by which ſome 
naturaliſts expreſs the columba Greenlandica, or 
the Greenland turtle-dove. This bird is common 
on the northern coaſts: it is entirely black, ex- 
cept two ſmall ſpozs on it's head; bur ſome pre- 
tend, though-without good authority, that it be- 


PUGNAX AVIS. A bird commonly known 
in England by the name of the ruffe; the female 
of which is called the reeve. It receives it's La- 


tin name from it's quarrelſome difpoſition, the 


males being frequently obſerved to fig t wich each 
o r 
PUGNITIUS. An appellation by which ſome 


authors expreſs the ſtickle-back. See STICKLE- 


BACK. i 
_ PUGNITIUS LONGUS. A Weſt-Indian 
fiſh, in many reſpects reſembling the European 
of a man's finger, 
nearly of the ſame thickneſs: the ſkin 1 


ſmooth: 


ined with the 
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gnodth; the back is black ; and the belly is yel- 
Jow: The head reſembles that of the pike, ex- 
cept that the noſe is ſomewhat longer; it has two 
fins at the gills; and a triangular fin on the back, 
between which and the neck there is a row of fif- 
teen prickles bending backwards, and unconnect- 
ed by a membrane, There are two ſpines on the 
lie of the belly, and one behind the anus; 
and the body is terminated by a fine ſmall tail. 
 -PULCHER'PISCIS. Ar appellation given 


by Gaza to the fiſh commonly known by the name 


the uranoſcope, or ſtar-gazer. It is a ſpecies 
of the trachinus, diſtingui by Artedi by the 
name of the trachinus with many beards on the 
Saw.” © | . 
1 . 7 See FrrA. 


1 | . . : 
PULEX-EATERS. A term by which natu- 
raliſts expreſs a genus of worms frequently found 
on the leaves of trees, which ſubſiſt on the ani- 
mals called pulices arborei. _ 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, origi. | 
or 


nating from the of different creatures; 


none of them acquire their ultimate ſtate in this 


ſituation. They are of diſtinct forms and ſtruc- 
. according to the different inſects from whoſe 
eggs they proceed: ſome have ſix 


long to the beetle tribe; and ſome are genuine 


caterpillars. However, the two general kinds are, 
the hexapodes, or beetle- worms; and the apodes, 


or fly- worms. The fly from which the laſt pro- 


ceed is furniſhed with four wings, and always de- 


pulees are 
ed, is ſurrounded wich abundance of food, 475 
ing at pleaſure on theſe defenceleſs animals. The 
ulices are very frequently diſperſed over the 
ches of the elder and the woodbine; and 
among them are uſually found ſome of theſe de- 
ſtroying infe&s, extracting the juices from their 
bodies, and then removing the dry huſks. 

PULEX ARBOREUS. A large genus of 
minute inſets, ſo denominated by Reaumur. 
They appear ſemi-alared, though in their moſt per- 
fe& ſtate ſome of them have complete wings; and 
their antennæ are granulated. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of theſe creatures are of dif- 
ferent colours; ſome brown, others yellow, but 
commonly green. They uniformly feed on the 
leaves of trees, which become withered and curl- 
ed up on their eroding them, or at leaſt of a dif- 
ferent figure from the natural ones. The willow 
and the roſe are peculiarly infected by them; and 
among plants, the bean and the POPPY: The 
females are diſtinguiſhed from the males by hav- 
ing thicker bodies, and larger bellies. 

It is no leſs ſingular than true, that of all the 
known animals of the winged kind, theſe ate the 
only ones which are viviparous. This is very 
eaſily aſcertained ; for, on examining a cluſter of 


very act of parturition. Reaumur had ſuſpected, 
from the total want of eggs among ſo numerous 
a claſs, that theſe inſets muſt neceſſarily be vivi- 
parous; and he was foon convinced by ocular 
demonſtration that this was really the caſe. 

_ PULMO MARINUS. An cf apr ſome- 
times given to a ſpongious body of a 

tour, and uſually reſembling the human lungs in 
ſhape; called alſo urtica marina, or the ſea-nettle. 


This ſubſtance, which ſwims on the ſurface of | 
the ſea, emits a conſiderable degree of light in the 
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legs ; others be- 


ſhining co- 
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night time, and co].unĩcates it's luminous pro- 
perty to whatever touches it. Being applied to 
the ſkin,” it excites an itching, and takes off the 
hair. It was formerly* fuppoſed to be a viſcous 
maſs, indurated by the ſun; but the moſt recent 
obſervations convince us that it properly belongs 
to the zoophyte clas. 

PUMA; the Felis Concolor of Linnæus. This 


animal, which inhabits the continent of America 


from Canada to Brazil, and is by ſome miſtaken 
for the lion, has a very ſmall head, cars fi tly 
pointed, large eyes, and a white chin, The back, 


neck, rump, and ſides, are of a pale browniſh red 
colour, mixed with duſky hairs; the breaſt, belly, 


and inſides of the legs, are cinereous; the hair on 


the belly is long; and the tail is duſky, ferrugi- 


nous, and tipt with black. The teeth are of a 


vaſt ſize; and the claws are white, the outermoſt 


one of the fore-feet being conſiderably the largeſt. 
The body is long, and ſtands high on the legs; 
the length, from the noſe to the tail, is five feet 
three inches; and the tail is two feet eight. 

This creature may be ſaid to be the ſcourge of 
the colonies in the warmer American climates. 
Fierce and ravenous to a high degree, it ſwims 
acroſs very broad rivers; attacks cattle in their in- 
clofures; and when preſſed by hunger, even men fre- 

uently fall victims to it's blood-thirſty diſpoſition. 
Fo North America, however, it's fury ſeems to be 
repreſſed by the ſeverity of the climate: there the 


| fmalleſt dog, in the company of his maſter, com- 
ts her eggs in thoſe ſituations where plenty of 
— found. The worm, as ſoon as hatch- 


pels it to climb trees for ſecurity; though it is 
equally deſtructive among the domeſtic cattle, ly- 
ing in wait on the branch of a tree till ſome de- 
voted victim paſſes beneath, which it immediate- 
ly ſeizes and deſtroys, hiding whatever part of it's 
pre 1 is then unable to devour. It's fur is ſoft, 
d of ſome eſtimation among the Indians, who uſe 
it as a winter ent. It's fleſh alſo is eaten b 
them; and is ſaid to be as white and delicate as veal. 
PUNARU. A ſmall fiſh of the alauda kind, 
with an oblong body, a thick head, and an obtuſe 
ſnout. The mouth is ſmall ; and in the lower jaw 
there ate two oblong teeth, ſharp and pointed 
needles. The eyes ſtand high in the head; the 
pupil is black; and over the' irides, which are 
yellow, there are two red ſhort filaments. The 
gills are large, and have two oblong fins placed 
behind them; the dorſal fin reaches from the 
head to the tail, and is prickly at the edge; the 
ventral fin reaches from the anus to the tail ; and 
both the ſkin and the fins are brown, —.— 
There is another variety of this kind diverſi- 
fied on the ſides with duſky purple: the jaws are 
beſet with very ſmall teeth; and the fins are de- 
ſtitute of prickles. N 
Both kinds are found among the rocks on the 


Brazilian ſhores ; and ſometimes take up their reſi- 


| dence in the ſhells of the larger kinds of teſtaceous 
them together with the aſſiſtance of a ſmall mag- 


nifier, it is uſual to ſee ſome of the females in the 


animals. 


PUNAY. A Philippine appellation for a 


beautiful ſpecies of turtle, common in theſe iſlands. 


It is about the ſize of a parrot: it's colour is a 
beautiful green ; but the extreme feathers of the 
wings are tipped with white; and the lower part 
of the belly is ſaffron-coloured. 

PUPA. A term introduced by modern natu- 


raliſts, as ſynonymous with Chryſalis and Aurelia; 
| becauſe many inſects in this ſtate reſemble an infant 


in ſwaddling cloaths; and all of them, except the 
hemiptera order, receive no nouriſhment. - 


PURPLE FISH; Purpura. A genus of ſhell- 


T9 fiſh : 
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diſtingviſbing characters of which are; 


is 
tail with ſpines, tubercles, and ſtria; 
mouth 1s ſmall and roundiſty; and the tail is 
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| emblance between many 
of rw ors, (hep are rally _ 
ra having a ſhorter, leſs 
Tt Repo, hat 
of the ſhells of 
d than thoſe of the murex, and not co- 
with points or buttons at the mouth. 
Hence, if a ſhell has a ſmall, ſmooth, round mouth, 
and a body covered wich undulated 
what reſembling thoſe of the ſavory or endive, 
and ſometimes with long points, while the tail is 
hollowed, and lightly bent; this may be deno- 
minated a Purpura, 


the : 
Tome external reſi 
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murex. e 

On examining the whole family of the 

four remarkable ſpecific differences may be di- 

4 between them: the firſt comprehends 
thoſe Purpurz which have the body of the ſhell 

adorned with a kind of undulated foliage in 

clouded ridges, and a ſhort crooked tail * ſe- 


cond includes thoſe which have the body of the 


ſhell covered with acute points and a long tail; 
the third confiſts of thoſe which have a long tail, 
and a ſmooth body, or only a few ſlight protube- 
' rances on it; and the fourth comprehends :thoſe 
which are ſmall, with an elevated clavicle, a ſhort 
crooked tail, and the body covered with ſlender 
Fo YC © SOT, I ININCID 
This genus, as well as the murex, ſupplied the 
ancients with that beautiful purple dye which has 
been ſo much celebrated in their writings, though 
the manner of it's application is now in a great 
meaſure unknown, The Purpura and murex are 
both fiſhed up in great plenty in the Gulph of 
Tarentum; but the im 9 of coloured 
juice which each fiſh contains, and the neceſſity 
of uſing it while the animal is alive, render it im- 
poſſible to be brought to any regular traffic. 
Theſe ſhells are alſo found in various p: 
the Mediterranean: nor are they confined to the 
European ſeas; but are met with in various 
of the Weſt Indies, and on the coaſts of the South 
Sea iſlands. _ "4 


- PurPURA, PERSIAN, or Perſian ſhell. A ſpecies 


of the dolium. See Dorivm. . | 
PU rTORILUS. See Pous-Car. 
 PUTORIUS SERPENS. 
given by ſome authors to that ſpecies 
called by others dryinus. 
PYE. See Pc. 
Pyx, Sta. See Prca MARINA. 


Pyr, Grey, or BRAZIL; the Lanius Negeta of 


Linnæus. This bird has a duſky bill, lightly in- 
curvated ; and from the angles of the mouth paſs 
broad black lines under»the eyes to the hinder 
part of the head. The top of the head, the upper 
ſide of the neck, the back, and the leſſer coverts 
of the wings, are of a dark browniſh aſh-colour. 
The tail is black, the exterior feathers deeply tipt 
with white, and the middle ones long, gradual 
ſhortening towards the ſides. The gym are blac 
or duſky ; and the coverts are alſo duſky, 
light aſh-coloured tips. Round the eyes, and 


from the throat to the coverts under the tail, the 


with 
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th, than the murex. The 
this genus are 
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and not a murex: neverthe- 
leſs, Linnæus makes the Purpura a ſpecies of the 
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An appellation 
ſerpent | 
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leaves, ſome- ] 
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uni valve, jagged, and beſet from the 
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whole under ſide is covered with light aſh- coloured 
The legs and feet are of a dark eine. 
reous hue; and the claws are black. | 
Pyz, Gzzzn,, or Ceyion; the Turdus Zeylo- 
nicus of Linnæus. This bird has à lack bill; 
and from. the noſtrils on each fide paſſes a yellow 
line towards the eyes. The throat, immediately 
below the bill, is of a bright yellow colour; and 
from the an bs of che mouth. beneath. the cn. 
paſs black lines, which turn downwards, 
unite in a large Hack ſpot on the beginning of 
the breaſt. + The breaſt, belly, thighs 


lour both above and 


| low, except the tips, which 
are yellow; and the legs, feet, and claws, arc lead- 
coloured 1 


Px, III OW-Wixoxd; the Oriolus Cayanen- 
ſis of Linnæus. This bird has a ſharp black bill, 
ſomewhat incurvated: the plumage of the whole 
body is of a dull black colour, except the leſſer 
covert-feathers of the wings, which are of a bright 
yellow ; the tail is compoſed of twelve feathers, 
the middle ones being the longeſt, and gradually 
ſhortening, towards the fides ; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are pretty ſtrong, and of a black or 
Gully colour, SVs | 
This Pye is a native of Guiana, in South Ame- 
rica. 20 2 . 
Perz, SrorT-T aiLED; the Corvus Brachiurus 
of Linnzus. This bird has a. ſtraight, ſharp- 
2 bill, of a browniſh fleſh- colour; a black 
ine paſſes from the * mandible of the bill 
along the crown of the head, and down the hinder 
of the neck ; above the eyes run lines of a 
ight brown colour on their upper borders, and 
white beneath; and from the angles of the mouth 
beneath the eyes, and a little way down the ſides of 


the neck, paſſes a pretty broad black line. The 


throat below the bill is white ; the back and greater 
coverts of the wings are of a fine darkiſh green 
colour; the upper coverts of the tail and leſſer 
coverts of the wings are of a fine bright ſky blue 
colour ; the quills, and ſome of the coverts, are 
black; and about ſix of the exterior quills are 
tranſverſely barred with white. The tail is com- 
poſed of twelve very ſhort feathers of a blackiſh 


colour, with green tips; the breaſt, belly, and 


thighs, are of a yellowiſh buff colour; and the 
lower belly, with the coverts beneath the tail, are 
of a fine light red colour. The legs, feet, and 
claws, are of a dull orange colour; and the exte- 
rior toes adhere to the middle ones at the bottom. 
This bird is a native of the Iſle of Ceylon; and 
was firſt introduced' into Kurope by Governor 

Loten. Wot 
Pyr, CresTeD, Lonc-Taile; the Muſci- 
capa Paradiſi of Linnzus. The bill of this bird 
is of a dark aſh-colour, pretty ſtraight, ſharp- 
pointed, and angled; the neck-and head are co- 
vered with black feathers, reflecting a blue or 
prom gloſs; and the plumage on the crown 
orms a creſt, The back, wings, and tail, are of 
a bright reddiſh cinnamon colour ; the tips of the 
uills are duſky ; and the two middle feathers of 
the tail are longer than the exterior ones at leaſt 
| nine 
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rail, are —_ and the legs, feet, and claws, are 
— curious and beautiful bird is an inhabitant 
f he Ie of C lon. g A 

A0, the Vultur Albiulla of Lin- 
neus. This bird, called alſo albĩulla and hinnularia, 
bas been claſſed by Linnæus among vultures, be- 


cauſe it's bill is much ſtraighter than is uſual - 


among eagles; but Pennant obſerves, that it can 
have no claim to be ranked with that genus, 
fince it is wholly feathered ; whereas the charac- 
teriſtic mark of the vulture is, that the head and 
neck are quite bare, or only covered with down. 
This is a large and fierce bird: the beak is yel- 
how, and covered with a membrane of the ſame 
colour at it's baſe; the eyes are large and hazel- 
coloured; the feet are 3 and the claws are 
extremely ſtrong and ſharp. The head is white; 


the upper part of the neck is of « reddith brown | 


colour; the rump is black; and the reſt of the 
body is, of an obſcure ruſt-colour. The wings 


are partly black, and partly grey; the upper half 


ate liebes, The breaft/is of a blueith aſh-c0- 
uy the belly, thighs, and coverts under the 


7 


of the tail is white, and the other is black. The 
male is conſiderably darker than the female. 
The Pygargus inhabits Scotland and the Ork- 
depp feeding on fiſh and terreſtrial animals. 
YGARGUS ACCIPITER: An appella- 
tion by which ſome naturaliſts have called the 
ſubluteo, a bird of the hawk kind; the male of 
which is called in Engliſh the hen-harrier. The 
female is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ring-tail. 
| PYRALIS. A name by which ſome authors 
expreſs an inſe& ſuppoſed to be produced in the 
* fires of glaſs 77 r 
YROLAMPIS. An appellation given b 
—— naturaliſts to the glo- worm. See Gros 
ORM. 
 - PYRRHALA. A term by which ſome orni- 
| thologiſts expreſs the bird called alſo rubicilla; 
in Engliſh, the bull-finch. : 
 PYRROCORNIX: _ A bird of the crow kind, 
deſcribed by ſome authors as conſtituting a diſ- 
tin& ſpecies; but Ray, and other accurate natu- 
raliſts, eſteem it ſynonymous with the coracias or 


| 


Corniſh 3 conſidering it's variations as the 
effects of accident or age. 


— 


UAB. A kind of fiſh, which vulgar credu- 


lity has N er as being originally a 


tadpole, then a frog, and laſtly a fiſh. - However, 
Dr. Mounſey, who accurately inveſtigated this 
ſtrange relation, and had an opportunity of ſeeing 
the fiſh irſelf, affirms, that it ſpawns after the man- 
ner of other fiſhes, and exhibits not one appear- 
ance that can juſtify this improbable deſcription. 
He adds, that it delights in very clear water, as 
of rivers which have ſandy or ſtony bottoms; and 


is never found in ſtanding lakes, or ſtreams which 


through marſhy or moſſy grounds, where 
generally reſide. | 

QUACHILTO. A beautiful Brazilian bird 
of the moor-hen kind, called alſo Porphyrio Ame- 
ricanus, It is of a fine blackiſh colour, varie- 
gated with white: the beak is at firſt white, then 
red; and round it's baſe there is a naked ſpace 
reſembling that of the coot; and the legs are of a 
yellowiſh green colour. 

This bird generally frequents watery ſituations, 
and feeds on fiſh : nevertheleſs, it's fleſh is well- 
favoured. It's voice reſembles the crowing of a 
cock; and it is ſeldom heard but in the morning. 

QUADRANGULARIS PISCIS. A curious 
fiſh, uſually about fifteen inches long, four in- 
ches high in the middle, and three inches and a 
half broad: the forehead is ſquare, ſlightly hol- 
lowed, and about two inches and a half over; the 
noſe is blunt; and the mouth is very ſmall. The 

k becomes ſomewhat convex towards the tail, 
and on the ſides obtuſcly angled; as is alſo the 
lly, which is plain and flat, only riſing a little 
towards the tail. There are five fins, two near 
the gills, and two near the tail, together with 
the tail fin, which is pretty-long. Part of the 


head and tail is covered with a ſoft ſkin; and the 
reſt of the body with a kind of cruſt, adorned 
with ſmall round knots, in general arranged in 
— mug figures, and ſubdivided into equilateral 
triangles. ' 
QUADRISETZ. A term by which ſome 
naturaliſts ſignify thoſe flies which have four hairs 


— 


ſtinction to thoſe which have only three, two, or 
one. | | 

QUADRUPEDS. A large, uſeful, arid for- 
midable order of animals; whoſe eſſential charac- 
ters are: that their bodies are covered with hair; 
that they have four feet; that the females are vi- 
viparous; and that they ſuckle their young. This 
order has been with great propriety divided into 
digitated, hoofed, pinnated, and winged Quadru- 
= ; though the Ariſtotelian diſtinctions were re- 

r 


digitated hoofs. 
If we take a comparative view of the various 
animals that people the globe, we ſhall be con- 


the foremoſt rank, and conſequently deſerve no 
inconſiderable ſhare of our conſideration. The 
ſimilitude between their ſtructure and our own, 
the inſtincts which they ſeem to enjoy in a ſupe- 
rior degree to the other claſſes that inhabit the air 
or the water, their conſtant ſervices, or their un- 
ceaſing hoſtilities to man, all conſpire to render 
them the moſt intereſting parts of irrational na- 
ture, and entitle them to our firſt attention. 

In the firſt ages of the world; when theſe ani- 
mals were not ſo compleatly ſubdued as at pre- 
ſent, it 1s highly probable that they were more 
nearly on an equality with us, and in ſome degree 
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or briſtles growing from their tails, in contradiu- 


ained to e with ſolid, divided, and 


vinced that, next to man, Quadrupeds demand 


diſputed 
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when 


ion was the 


a formic | 
D laſt) employment of heroes, Bot 
when he began bo TENT lars ro accumu- 
late, the molt noxious of theſe rivals were ba- 
niſhed from the plains; an undiſputed empire was 
eſtabliſhed over all the-orders im 
od 5 was taken under his care and protection, 
ile the reſt ſought 


— 


come the aſſiſtants of man: to them he allots la- 
borious employ ments; /ahd finds them patient, 
humble, ready to obey, and ſatisfied with the 
ſmalleſt retribution, Yet the independent ſpirit 
of theſe animals could not be broken wi 
long and reiterated efforts: ſeveral generations 
mt att hea Ge Danes wild beaſts 
can be totally ſubdued. Dogs and cats, when 
taken from a ſtate of natural wildneſs in the fo- 
reſt, ſtill tranſmit their ferocious diſpoſitions to 
their young; and, though in general concealed, 
it will diſcover itſelf on various occaſions: thus, 


not their diſpoſitions, but their very ſhapes, 


man. , 
Of all the ranks of animated nature, Quadru- 
s bear the neareſt Ser, to man. The 
reſemblance is particularly obvious when they are 
taught to walk forward in an upright — . 
erected on their hinder feet: we may then per- 
ceive that all their pg 2 5 a 
| great degree, wich ours, preſent us with a 
rude imitation of the human form. 
the ape kind, the ſimilitude is ſo very ſtriking, 
that anatomiſts can ſcarcely diſcover in what, 
of the human body man's ſuperiority conſiſts. 


On co 


that they enjoy many advan 
us above the lower tribes 


narure. 


are alſo ranked above the tribe of fiſhes, by 


ing through 


near roaches! 
The ſimilitude of 


Quadrupeds 


the lower ranks of nature. 


human nature 


of animated nature.; 
a precatious refuge in the 
| 64 inſtead of rivals, Quadrupeds are now be- 


only | 
are altered by the affidyity and application of 


In ſome of 


ing the internal ſtructure of Quadru- 
with our own, the reſemblance will appear 

ill more ſtriking than from a contemplation of 
their external forms; and we ſhall then perceive 
in common with 
However 
mortify ing to human pride the reflection may be, 
they are, like us, placed above the claſs of birds, 
by bringing forth their young alive; like us, they 
ok breath- 

their lungs; like us alfo, they are 
placed above the claſs of inſets, by having red 
ood circulating through their veins; and, like us, 
they are different from almoſt all the other ranks | 
of animated nature, by being either wholly or 
partially covered with hair. How little reaſon | 
then has man to be proud of his perſon alone, to 
the perfection of which Quadrupeds make ſuch 


to the human 
yoo is likewiſe perceptible in the fixedneſs of 
ir nature, and their being leſs liable to be 
changed by the influence of food or climate than 
Birds, it is well 
known, are very apt to alter both in colour and 
ſize; fiſhes vary ſtill more; inſets may be taught 
to change and adapt themſelves to almoſt any cli- 
mate; and, if we deſcend to plants, which perhaps 
may be allowed ſome degree of animated exiſt- 
ence, their kinds are readily altered, and taught 
to aſſume new forms. The figure of every ani- 
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Logqualiied | | 
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being covered with 


with ſuch a defence; the armadillo; bei 


; if oe de. 
claſſes of animated exiſtence iſte 
ſtill be increaſed. | 


1 


the variety may 


and divided from the various 
ds around them, yet ſome are of ſo equivocal 
2 nature, that it is difficult to determine whether 
they deſerve to be ranked in the Quadruped claſs, 
or degraded to thoſe below them. The bat, for 
inſtance, approaches tothe aerial tribe, and might 
by ſome be ranked among birds ; the porcupine, 
quills, has ſome pretenſions 
to the ſame. claſs, as it demonſtrates that birds 
are not the only part of nature which is furniſhed 


] 5 ng covered 
with a ſhell, might be referred to the inſect or 
ſnail tribe; and the ſeal and the morſe, being fur. 
niſhed with fins, and almoſt conſtantly refidin 
in the water, might be ranked among fiſhes. All 
theſe animals become leſs perfect in proportion 
as they recede from the human figure, and may 
be regarded as the loweſt kinds of that claſs to 
which naturaliſts have aſſigned them. 

But though there is ſuch infinite variety in 


. e they are all well adapted to their 
reſpective ſtations, and probably enjoy a ſtate of 


happineſs conſonant to their natures. We may 
apprehend that the ſloth, which ſpends two 


months in climbing up a ſingle tree; or the mole, 


whoſe whole life is ſpent in ſubterraneous dark- 


neſs; are miſerable and helpleſs creatures; but 


perhaps their life is to them a ſtate of luxury; 
their moſt pleaſing food is eaſily obtained; and, 
As are abri of one pleaſure, the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe which remain is probably doubled. 
At the worſt, the inferior kinds of animals have 
only the torments of immediate evil ro encoun- 
ter, which is tranſient and accidental; but man 
has two ſources of calamity, that which he ſuffers, 
and that which he dreads: he would therefore be 
the moſt unfortunate. of all creatures, were his 
views bounded by mortality, and his hopes to 


Expire in the grave. 
of Quadrupeds, though very diffe- 


The heads 
rent from each other, are generally well adapted 
to their mode of life. In. ſome, they are ſharp, 
the better to facilitate the turning up of the earth, 
in which their food lies hid. In others, they are 
long, in order to afford a greater exerciſe of the 
olfactory nerves; as in dogs, which diſcover. and 
purſue their prey merely by the ſcent. In ſome, 
as lions, they are ſhort and thick, to give ſtrength 
to the jaws, and the better to qualify them for 
the conflict. And all Quadrupeds which purſue 
gramineous food are enabled to hold down their 
heads to the ground by means of a ſtrong tendi- 


nous ligament extending from the head to the 


middle of the back. | 

The teeth of all animals ſeem perfectly fitted 
for the nature of their diet. With reſpect to thoſe 
which ſubſiſt on vegetables, they ſeem entirely 
calculated for bruiſing and gathering their ſimple 
food, being edged before, and fitted for cutting; 
but broad, and ſuited for pounding, towards the 
end of the jaw. The of carnivorous anl- 


| mals are ſharp before, and fitted rather for hold- 


ing than dividing: they ſerve as grinders in the 
one; in the other, as weapons of defence. Ia 


both, however, the ſurfaces of the grinding tee 


beten warked, s Are in general thus 


* 
* 
* 


qual, with e Aude and rat 1 ces, tal⸗ 
pa with each other when the jaws are . 
into contact. Theſe inequalities ſerve better for 
grinding and comminurting their food, but they 
grow ſmoother with age: old animals, therefore, 
require a longer time to chew their cud than 
thoſe in the prime and vigour of life. 

The legs and feet of drupeds are entirely 
ſaited to the reſpective motions and exerciſes 
each. In ſome, they are formed for ſtrength only, 
in order to ſupport a vaſt unwieldy frame; and 


poſſeſs neither flexibility nor beauty. The ele- 


hant, the rhinoceros, and 'the ſea-horſe, have 
reſembling \pillars : were they ſmaller, they 
would be unable to ſupport ſo huge a body; flex- 
ibility and ſwiftneſs would be entirely uſeleſs, as 
they are not deſtined to purſue other animals for 
their ſupport; and, conſcious of their own ſuperior 
ſtrength, there are none which they ſtudy to avoid. 
Deer, hares, and other animals whoſe ſafery de- 
pends on flight, have lender and nervous legs: 
were it not for this advantage, their races would 
long ſince have been exterminated, as they would 
have neceſſarily become the prey of every carni- 
yorous beaſt. The means of ſecurity are indeed 
ſuperior to thoſe of offence; and it is only by pa- 
tience, perſeverance, and induſtry, that the pur- 
ſuing animal can ſucceed.” The feet of ſome, 
which feed only on fiſh, are adapted for ſwim- 
ming: the toes of theſe animals are connected by 
membranes, like thoſe of geeſe and ducks, whereby 
they ſwim with great rapidity. Animals which 
lead a life of hoſtility, and prey for the means of 
their ſubſiſtence, have their feet armed with ſharp 
claws, which ſome of them can ſheath and un- 
ſheath at pleaſure: on the r ani- 
mals generally have hoofs, which ſerve ſome of 
them as weapons of defence, and are more con- 
venient for all of them, in traverſing extenſive 
tracts of country, than the claw-feet of their op- 
ſſors. 5 | 
The ſtomachs of animals are generally propor- 
tioned to the quality of their food, or the facility 
with which it is procured. In thoſe which ſub- 
ſiſt on fleſh, and ſuch nutritive ſubſtances, the ſto- 
mach is ſmall and glandular, affording ſuch juices 
as are beſt adapted to digeſt and macerate it's con- 
tents. On the contrary, ſuch animals as ſubſiſt 
entirely on a vegetable diet, or ſuch as chew the 
cud, have four 1 3 all which ſerve as fo 
many laboratories to prepare and turn their groſs 
food into proper nutriment. However, Buffon 


aſſerts, that in Africa, where plants are more ſuc- 


culent than in our temperate climates, ſeveral 
animals, which with us have four, are there found 
to have only two ſtomachs; but it is certain that 
the ſize of the inteſtines is proportioned to the na- 
ture of the food in all animals; where that is 
plentifully furniſhed, the ſtomach dilates, to an- 
ſwer the increaſe. It is large in domeſtic ani- 
mals, which are abundantly ſupplied ; but, in wild 
animals, whoſe nouriſhment is precarious, 1t 1s 
more contratted, and the inteſtines are conſider- 
ably curtailed. 

Thus all animals are fitted by nature to fill up 
ſome peculiar ſtation. The largeſt live an inof- 
tenfive life, ranging the foreſt without moleſting 
others; and, ſupported by the ſpontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth, they neither attack nor ſhun 
their fellow brutes. With their ſtrength nature 
has joined gentle and inoffenſive diſpoſitions, 
otherwiſe thoſe enormous creatures would exerciſe 


— over the reſt of the creation: for, were 
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the elephant, the rhinoceros; or the buffalo, as 
miſchievous as the lion, the tiger, and the wolf, 


the moſt terrible devaſtations would unayoidably 
enſue, 6 1 | 


* TY oppoſe thoſe larger animals, and; in ſome 


degree; prevent their exuberance, there is a ſpe- 
cies of the carnivorous kind inferior in ſtrength, 
but of ſuperior cunning and activity. The lion 
and the tiger lie in wait for” the larger kinds of 
prey, attack them at a diſadvantage, and ſeize 
them by ſurprize. Except the dog alone, none 
of the carnivorous kinds make a voluntary attack, 
unleſs the advantage is on their ſide: cowards by 
nature, they uſually ſeize their prey by a ſudden 
ſpring from their lurking=places; for the lar 
animals are too powerful for them, and the ſmaller 
too fleet, ne - 

A lion will not attack a horſe without much 
reluctance; and nothing but the keeneſt ſenſation 
of hunger can compel him to it. Combats be- 
tween the lion and the horſe are frequent in Italy, 
who ate both encloſed in a kind of amphitheatre. 
The lion wheels about as he approaches, while 
the horſe preſents his hinder parts to the foe, 
The lion continues moving round and round, 
3 narrowing his circle till he finds him- 

If at a proper diſtance to make his ſpring; and, 
at the very inſtant he leaps, the horſe ſtrikes him 
with both legs from behind; and the deciſion is 
generally in his favour, for it more frequently 
happens that the lion is ſtruck motionleſs by the 
blow than that he effects his ſtation between the 
horſe's ſhoulders, If the lion is either ſtunned or 


left ſprawling, the horſe genkrally leaves him with- 
out attempting another ſtroke; but if the lion 


ſucceeds, he never quits the horſe till he has torn 
him in pieces, 5 

But hoſtilities are not confined to the larger 
animals of the foreſt; there are more treacherous 
conteſts between the lower ranks of Quadrupeds: 
the panther hunts for the ſheep and the goat; the 
catamountain for the hare or the rabbit; and the 
ſquirrel and mouſe are the natural game of the 


wild cat. The deficiency of ſtrength in each car- 


nivorous animal is fully atoned for by unwearied 
patience, aſſiduity, and cunning. | 
The predaceous tribes generally exert their de- 
ſtructive talents by night. In countries inhabited 
by the human race, they are deterred by their 
fears during the day; and in thoſe extenſive re- 
gions of which they reign the undiſputed tyrants, 


they are diſcouraged by the exceſſive heat of the 


ſun. As ſoon as the morning appears, they retire 
to their dens; at which time the elephant, the 
deer, and other innoxious animals, come abroad, 
But, when night returns, the ſtate of hoſtility com- 
mences: the whole foreſt reſounds with a variety 
of different howlings; the roaring of the lion, re- 
ſembling diſtant thunder ; the ſhrill, but more hi- 
deous yells of the tiger; the jackall purſuing by 
the ſcent, and barking like a dog; the hyæna, 
with a note peculiarly folemn and tremendous; 
and the hiſſings of the various kinds of ſerpents. 
All theſe ſounds form a concert dreadful beyond 
deſcription, and terrible even in idea, | 
However, beaſts of prey ſeldom devour each 
other; and nothing but the greateſt degree of 
hunger can induce them to it: yet, in ſuch extre- 
mities, the weakeſt affords it's antagoniſt but an 
ungrateful repaſt. The deer or the goat is what 


they principally ſeek after, and which they either 


purſue or ſurprize. Among the fierceſt animals, 
their moſt uſual method is to hide themſelves 
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hear ſome frequented by cheir prey, of ſome | 
water at which the harmleſs tribes come to drink; 


| 


and to ſeize them at once with a bound. The 


non and * are ſuid to leap twenty ſeet at a 
0 


ſpring; and on their dexterity in this reſpect they 
[ 2 for. a ſupply, mote than either their 
ſtrength or fleetneſs. © _ 733 |; 
"There is ſtill another claſs of the carnivorous 
kind that hunts by the (ſcent, from which it is 
more difficult to All animals of this fort 
purſue in companies; and, by their mutual cries, 
encourage each other: of this kind are the jack- 
all; the ſyaguſh; the wolf, and the dog i and theſe 
purſue rather with perſeverance than ſwiftneſs. 
Ar firſt, their prey 0 
behind; but they proceed with a conſtant ſteady 
ace, exciting each other by a general ſpirit of 
nduſtry and emulation, till at length they ſhare 
the common plunder. Sometimes indeed it hap- 
pens, that the larger beaſts of prey, on hearing a 
ty of this kind begun, purſue the pack; and, 
when theſe have hunted down their prey, thoſe 
make their hes ye and monopolize the ſpoil : 
hence aroſe the vulgar opinion of the jackall's 
being the lion's provider; while, in reality, the 
former hunts only for himſelf, and the latter is 
always an unwelcome intruder on the fruits of his 
induſtry. | - 
But, notwithſtanding all the which car- 
nivorous animals poſſels, they generally lead a life 
of hunger and fatigue. Their prey has ſo many 
3 of eſcape, that they are often without 
food for twelve or fourteen days together: but 
nature has endued them with patience equal to 
their condition; and though their ſubſiſtence is 
precarious, their apperites are complying. They 
uſually roar when they ſeize their prey, 8 to 
tterrify it from reſiſtance, or to expreſs their joy at 
the acquiſition: in general, they ravenouſſy de- 
vour it, bones and all; and immediately retire to 
their dens, where they remain inactive till the 
calls of hunger again excite their courage and in- 
duſtry. , 
We * of the moſt defenceleſs animals find pro- 
tection in holes, where nature has directed them 
to bury themſelves; others owe their ſafety to 
ſwiftneſs; and thoſe who poſſeſs neither of theſe 
advantages, generally herd together, and, by their 
united force, endeavour to repel the attacks of 
their enemies. All indeed have a ſpirit of mutual 
defence: the females fall into the centre; while 
the males, forming a ring round them, oppoſe 
their horns to the aſſailants. Some animals which 
feed on fruits, that are attainable at one ſeaſon of 
the year only, ſtore their cells with a variety of 
plants; and there lie concealed during the rigours 
of winter, contented with their priſons, which af- 
ford them both plenty and protection. Their 
holes are very artificially conſtructed. In gene- 
ral, they have two apertures, by one of which the 
little inhabitant can always eſcape when any 
ſtronger animal has taken poſſeſſion of the other: 
ſuch are the contrivances of the badger, the hedge- 
hog, and the mole. Many creatures avoid their 
enemies by placing centinels to warn them of ap- 
roaching danger: a duty they generally perform 
by turns; and they have modes of puniſhment for 
ſuch as either deſert their poſts, or prove neglect- 
ful of their common ſafety. _ 
Theſe are ſome of the efforts exerted by the 
| weaker races of Quadrupeds to elude their in- 
vaders, and they are generally attended with ſuc- 
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ces: ſuch are the exertions of inſtinct for ſecurity, 


- which are in general ſufficient to repel the hoſti. 


lities of inſtinct only. Man is the only creature 
againſt whom all their little arts can never pre. 
vail: wherever he has extended his dominion, 
ſcarcely any flight can ſave; or any retreat 


terror ſeems to follow him; and all ſociety ceaſe; 


among the inferior tenants of the plain; their 
union againſt him can afford them no protection 
and their utmoſt cunning only proves their natural 
imbecillity. Such as he has choſen to proted 
have _— ſubmitted . ſway; ſuch as he 
t t proper to roy, en in 
— 8 fonfl'e, and their numbers daily Fay 
creaſe, X 


- Before the untamed animal falls under the do. 


minion of man, he is ſubject to ſew alterations. 


In a ſavage ſtate, he continues for ages the ſame 
in ſize, ſhape, and colour: but his external, and 
even internal form, is altered by human aſſiduity; 
and this is one of the principal cauſes of the great 
variety among the ſeveral Quadrupeds of the ſame 
ſpecies. . By cultivation and care, man appears to 
have changed the very nature of domeſtic ani. 
mals; and they ſeem to have few defires which he 
is not willing to gratify. Humble, patient, re. 
ned, and attentive, they ſubmit to the duties 
of, their ſtation; are ready for labour, and ſatis- 
fied with their allotted ſubſiſtence. 
The greater number of domeſtic animals ſeem 
to bear the marks of ſervitude very ſtrongly upon 
them: the varieties in their colour, the length of 
their-hair, together with the depending length of 
their ears, at once originate from, and indicate a 
long continuance of ſlavery. What a variety in 
the ordinary race of dogs and horſes! the chief 
differences of which have been effected by the in- 
duſtry of man, who has ſo adapted the food, the 
treatment, the labour, and the climate, that the 
np nal deſign of nature is ſcarcely to be traced; 
and the tame animal no longer repreſents his an- 


ceſtors of the woods. 
The ſavage animals preſerve the marks of their 
original formation: their colours are generally 
the ſame; a rough duſky brown, or tawny, being 
almoſt their only varieties. But, with reſpect to 
tame animals, it is far otherwiſe: their colours are 
various, and their figures different; the nature of 
the climate, which indeed operates on all, has a 
culiar effect on them; the nouriſhment furniſhed 

y the hand of man is not adapted to their appe- 


tites, but to his own convenience; the climate, the 


rigours of which he can ſoften, and the various 
employments to which they are aſſigned, produce 
innumerable diſtinctions, which are not to be 
found among the ſavage tribes. Though at firſt 
accidental, they in time become hereditary ; and 
a new race of artificial monſters is propagated, 
chiefly to gratify human pleaſure. Their very 
appetites may be totally changed; and thoſe ani- 
mals which are naturally herbivorous, may be 
rendered fond of fleſh. * I have ſeen, ſays Gold- 
ſmith, © a ſheep that would eat fleſh, and a horſe 
that would devour oyſters.” 

But not only their figures and appetites, but 
their very diſpoſitions and natural ſagacity, are 
altered by the vicinity of man. In countries un- 


frequented by the human ſpecies, ſome animals 
have been found eſtabliſhed in a kind of civil ſo- 
ciety. Remote from the tyranny of man, they 
ſcem to be no ſtrangers to mutual friendſhip and 


| benevolence. In theſe diſtant ſolitudes, the bes- 
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operated on their animals. The wild 


en and rule 
115 ops! Ther hab rations .ceed the build - 


= of the human inhabitants of the ſame coun- 


try, both in.ncatneſs and convenience. Bur when 
man intrudes on their 0 they are impreſſed 
with the terrors of their. inferior ſituation, their 
bond. of union is diſſolved, and every animal 
ſeeks for ſafety in ſolitude, where it exerts it's lit- 
tle induſtry to provide only for itſelf. | 
Next to human influence, the climate appears 
to have the ſtrongeſt effects on the nature and 
ſhape of Quadrupeds. As in, man, fo in the 
lower ranks, that are more ſubject to variation, 
the influence of climate is more immediately diſ- 
tovered: theſe, being more nearly attached to the 
earth, and in ſome degree connected with the ſoil, 
are unable to ſhield themſelves from the incle- 
mency of the weather, or to ſoften the intenſe heat 
of the ſun; and 3 undergo the greater 
change by it's variations. It is a general remark 
that, the colder the country, the longer and warmer 
the fur of the animals; nature having wiſely or- 
dained that the inhabitant ſhould be adapted to 
it's ſituation. In temperate climates, the fox and 
the wolf have ſhort hair; but in the frozen regions 
near the pole, they have a fine long fur; and thoſe 
dogs which in our latitudes have long hair, when 
carried to Guinea or Angola, preſently drop their 
covering, and aſſume a lighter one, better adapted 
to the warmth of the climate. | 
Beavers and ermines, which ate very numerous 
in the colder regions, are remarkable for the 


t and the rhinoceros, who are natives of the 
ine, are almoſt deſtitute of hair. Human induſ- 
try can, in ſome meaſure, repreſs the effects of 
climate in this particular. We are ſenſible what 
alterations proper care can produce in the fleeces 
of ſheep in different parts of our own country; 
and the ſame-induſtry is attended with equal ſuc- 
ceſs in Syria, where many animals are cloathed 
with long and beautiful hair, which being im- 
roved, is manufactured into camblet, a ſtuff well 
Loved in moſt parts of Europe. | 
The diſpoſition, as well as the figure of Qua- 
drupeds, ſeems to be marked by the climate. 
What has rendered the human inhabitants of the 
rigorous climates ſavage and ignorant, has alſo 


peds are fierce and untractable both at the line 
and the pole: there their innate ferocity has not 
been quelled by any efforts of man; and being 
ſtill farther ſtimulated by the ſeverity of the wea- 
ther, they continue ſavage and untractable. All 
efforts hitherto made to ſubdue wild beafts brought 
either from the pole or the equator, have in gene- 
ral proved ineffectual: while young, they are gen- 
tle and inoffenſive; but their natural ferocity in- 


creaſes with their bulk, and they ſoon attempt to 


tear the very hand that feeds them. 
In all countries where. the human ſpecies are 


. moſt barbarous, the animals are alſo moſt ſavage 


and cruel. Africa has ever been diſgraced by the 
barbarity of it's men, and the ferocity of it's 
beaſts: it's crocodiles and it's ſerpents are as 
dreadful as it's lions and it's leopards; their dil- 
poſitions ſeem to be entirely ſtamped with the na- 
ture of the climate; and, bred in extreme heat, 
they diſcover peculiar ferocity, invincible either 
by the force or ingenuity of mankind. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the wretched inhabitants of 
thoſe climates, it's moſt formidable enemies are 


animals. Thoſe 


watath and delicacy of their furs; while the ele- 


Quadru-. 


| termine; though we ſhould be inclined to aſcribe 


all ſolitary ones, and ignorant of the arts of unit- 
ing, in order to oppoſe or oppreſs mankind. 

he quantity of food in any country, or it's 
nutriment, adapted to every peculiar ſpecies, alſo 
conſtitutes a variety in the [00 of the teſpective 
Quadrupeds which feed in the 
vallies are generally larger than ſuch as glean a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence on the mountains. In warm 


| climates, whoſe plants are large and ſucculent, the 


animals are equally remarkable for their bulk: 
the ox fed in the plains of Hindoſtan is conſider- 
ably larger than that which is but ſparingly main- 


| rained on the ſides of the Alps. 


Indeed, the largeſt, as well as fierceſt animals, 
are produced in the deſarts of Africa, where the 
herbs are extremely nutritive; and perhaps, for a 

. contrary reaſon,: America does not afford ſuch 
large animals as are found in the ancient conti- 
nent. It is however certain, whatever may be 
the reaſon, that though America does not produce 
ſuch ſtately animals of the Quadruped Kind as the 


Old World, it infinitely exceeds it in the ſize of 


it's reptiles: thus, for inſtance, the largeſt animal 


of the New World is the tapiir, which is by no 


means comparable to the elephant of Africa. It's 
beaſts of prey alſo are diveſted of that courage 
and ſtrength which are ſo formidable in that part 
of the world. The American lion, tiger, and leo- 
pard, if ſuch diminutive animals deſerve theſe ap- 
pellations, are neither ſo fierce nor ſo valiant as 
thoſe of Aſia and Africa. The tiger of Bengal 
has been known to meaſure twelve feet, excluſive 
of it's tail; whereas the American animal of the 
ſame name ſeldom exceeds three. This difference 
obtains ſtill more in the other animals of that 
e: hence ſome authors have been of opi- 
nion, that all the Quadry eds of South America 
are of a different ſpecies 26 thoſe molt reſem- 
bling them in the Old World; and that there are 
none common to both but ſuch as have eritered 
America by the north ; and which, being able to 
endure the rigours of the frozen pole, Ko tra- 
velled from the ancient continent, by that paſ- 
ſage, into the new. Thus the bear, the wolf, the 
elk, the ſtag, the fox, and the beaver, are com- 
mon in the northern parts of America as well as 
of Europe; while moſt of the various kinds to the 
ſouth ward, in both continents, bear no reſem- 
blance to each other. In ſhort, ſuch as particu- 
larly belong to the new continent are deſtitute of 
any marks of the Quadruped perfection: they are 
enerally almoſt defenceleſs; neither their teeth, 
orns, nor tail, are formidable; their figure is auk- 
ward; and their limbs want proportion. Some 
of them, ſuch as the ant-bear and the ſloth, ap- 
ar to be ſo miſerably formed, as ſcarcely to poſ- 
eſs the power of moving and feeding: they appa- 
rently drag out a miſerable and languid exiſtence 
in the moſt deſerted ſolitudes; and would ſoon be 
deſtroyed in a country where there were either 
inhabitants or powerful animals to oppoſe them. 
But if the American Quadrupeds are ſmaller, 
they are much more numerous; it being an inva- 
riable rule throughout all nature, that the ſmalleſt 
animals are always moſt prolific. The goat, when 
imported from Europe to South America, ſoon 
begins to degenerate; but, as it grows leſs, it be- 
comes more fruitful; and, inſtead of one or two 
kids at a time, generally produces five, and ſomg- 
times more. Whether this change is effected by 
the food or the climate, is perhaps difficult to de- 


1 


it to the heat, were it not, that on the African 
coaſt, where it is ſtill more intenſe, this rule does 
not obtain; for in that region, inſtead of degene- 


apy ic goat ſeems rather to improve. Na- 


o obſerve a general rule 
mong Quadrupeds; that thoſe which ate l 
and formidable par but few at a time, while 
ſuch ag are,fmall and contemptible are D 
Drone The lion and tiger ſeldom bring fort 
More than one at a time; while the cat, which is 
of a ſimilar nature, has often five or fix. "Thus 
the lower tribes become extremely numerous; 


however, ſeems to 


and but for this ſurpriſing fecundity, from their 


natural weakneſs, they would ſpeedily be extir- 
ted. Were the ds as 193 as 
Fre elephant, the breed would Jon g ſince have 
been extinct. But Providence has wiſely ordained, 
that thoſe animals which are incapable of making 
ſoch reſiſtance, ſhould poſſeſs the means of repair- 
ing that deſtruction which they muſt often ſuffer 
by their quick reproduction. | 
The wiſdom of Proyidence is equally diſplayed 
with regard to the larger animals: they produce 
but ſlowly; for as ey uire ſupport fork na- 
ture in proportion to their bulk, they would ſoon 
conſume their own ſtores, were they mare proli- 


fic; and, conſequently, many of them would pe- 


riſh for want of food, and life would be indulged 
without the neceſſary means of ſubſiſtence. © Be- 
des, did the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
jon, poſſeſs the ſame degree of fecundity with the 
rabbit, all the arts of man would ſoon be unequal 
to the conteſt, and they would ſhortly become the 


tyrants of thoſe who affect to call themſelyes the 


maſters of the creation. | | 
Providence has therefore wiſely balanced the 
ſtrength of the great againſt the fecundity of the 
little; and has alſo provided, that the larger ani- 
mals, which produce but few at ance, ſeldom be- 
in to genetate till they have nearly acquired their 
ull growth; while thoſe which bring forth many, 
engender before they have arrived at half their na- 
tural ſize: the bull and the horſe, for example, 


are almoſt full grown before they begin to breed; 


but the hog and the rabbit become parents almoſt 
as ſoon as they have quĩtted the teat. In propor- 
tion to their ſize alſo, moſt animals prolong the 
time of their pregnancy: the mare goes eleven 
months with young, the cow nine, the wolf five, 
and the bitch only nine weeks, The interme- 
diate litters are generally the moſt fruitful in all; 
the firſt and the laſt producing uſually the worſt 
of the kind, as well as the feweſt in number. 
Animals of all kinds, whatever their natural dif- 
poſitions may be at other times, N new cou- 
rage and fierceneſs in defence of their young. 
Neither terrors nor dangers can drive them from 
the poſt of duty; and even the moſt gentle then 
exert their little force, and threaten their invaders. 
Where no hopes are entertained from reſiſtance, 
they. incur every danger in order to reſcue their 
young by flight, and neglect their own ſecurity 
in providing for that of their offspring. Such as 
are naturally ſtrong, and ſubſiſt by rapine, during 
this ſeaſon are terrible indeed! No obſtacles can 
put a ſtop to their ravages, nor any threats deter 
them: the lioneſs then appears more daring than 
even the lion himſelf; ſhe attacks men and beaſts 
indiſcriminately ; and carries all ſhe can ſubdue, 
reeking, to her cubs, whom ſhe thus early inures 
to blood and cruelty. 
Milk is the firft aliment of all Quadrupeds, a 


1 


ing than in others; and 


ſuitable to the age and a 
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liquor at once hutritive and eaſy of digeſtion; 
this, in carnivorous animals, is much more ſpar. 


ably for this rea 
becauſe all ſuch carry 8 2 


milk. 8 1%, 
Nature, eg furniſhed 1 with cou- 
to pr r young, has alſo imparted 
— inftin& to 20 the . a of copv. 
lation, ſo as to bring forth when the proviſion 
Ntabl | ppetite of each peculiat 
Kind is to be found in the greateſt abundance, 
and in general they couple at ſuch times, that the 
females may bring forth during the mildeſt ſea- 


ſons: the wolf, for inſtance, couples in December, 


that ſhe may produce in April, the time of preg. 
nancy being five months; and the mare, which 

oes eleven months, admits the horſe in ſummer, 
that ſhe may foal about the beginning of May. 
But thoſe animals which treaſure up proviſions 


for the winter, as the beaver and the marmotte, 


couple towards the latter end of autumn, in order 
to vring forth about January; for which unpro. 
itious ſeaſon they have provided the nete! 

upplies. With reſpect to ſame of the domeſtic 
kinds, however, the ſeaſons of copulation are ge- 
nerally lated by the quantity of proviſions 
with which they are at any time pull: we may 
therefore cauſe theſe animals to breed whenever 
we pleaſe, by feeding, and protecting them from 
the rigours of the . and by this means 
lambs are produced all the year round. 

The choice of ſituation for parturition is alſo 


| worthy of admiration. Among the moſt rapa- 


| 


cious kinds, the female takes the utmoſt precau- 
tion to conceal from the male the place of her 
retreat, otherwiſe the ſtimulations of hunger 
would frequently tempt him to devour the cubs: 
ſhe therefore ſeldom ftrays far from her den, and 
never enters it while the male continues in view. 
Animals of tender conſtitutions are particularly 
careful in 8 places of ware as well as 
ſafety for their young: the rapacious kinds bring 
forth in the thickeſt woods; the ruminant, toge- 
ther with the various tribes of the vermin kind, 
make choice of ſome hiding-places in the vicinity 
of man; ſome ſeek the hollows of trees; others 
dig holes in the ground; and all the amphibious 
kinds rear their young near the water, and habi- 
tuate them early to either element. 

There is, hawever, one claſs of 


Quadrupeds, 


_ which ſeems to be entirely left to chance, without 


parents or inſtructors to teach them the arts of de- 
fence, or aſſiſt them in procuring ſubſiſtence: ſuch 
are thoſe produced from eggs, as the lizard, the 
tortoiſe, and the crocodile. Of all animals, theſe 
are the moſt prolific, often. bringing forth above 
two hundred at a time. But as the offspring is 
more numerous, the parental care is leſs neceſſary 
for the continuance of the breed: without farther 
ſolicitude, they bury their eggs in the ſand, leav- 
ing them to be maturated by the warmth of the 
ſan ; and they arrive at perfection almoſt as ſoon 
as difengaged from the thells: and indeed it is a 
general obſervation, that the more imperfect any 
animal is, the ſooner it arrives at maturity. Moſt 
of them, without any guide, immediately move 
towards the water: but, in their paſſage thither, 
they have innumerable enemies to fear; birds of 
prey, that haunt the ſhore; beaſts; and even the 
parent animals themſelves, by a ſtrange kind of 
rapacity, are ſaid to reduce their numbers. 1 jad 
| = | yidence 


| l ſe home their prey alive, in 
order that the blood may ſupply the deficiency of 


PTD thus. kindly ordained, that-the moſt 
rigs nous 22 ſhall have many deſtroyers : were 


it 
of animated” nature would enjoy but a 
— full of ſufferings — perſecu- 
de ancient Egyptians, who honoured. Qua- 
— with public worſhip, by wn ag their 
_ temples with thoſe of every Kind their country 
uced; which they fed and 1 
terred in magnificent catacombs. It was even 
* to bring dead animals from foreign 
countries, to procure them an honourable ſepul- 
ture in and at length, whoever killed one 
of the conſecrated animals, was puniſhed with 
death. But this was only a relative worſhip: the 
animals were nothing but ſymbols repreſenting 
the Divinity; and this adoration was firſt founded 


on that formerly paid to the ſtars, which had re- 


ceived the-names of animals; ſecondly, on a tra- 
dition of the Egyptians, that the gods, when they 
were purſued by Typhon, had concealed them- 
ſelves under the figures of various creatures; 
thirdly, on the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, 
which teaches a continual transfuſion of ſouls into 
different bodies of men and animals; and, laſtly, 
on the benefits received by the Egyptians from 
certain creatures. Thus they paid divine honours 
to the ibis, becauſe it deſtroyed winged ſerpents; 
to the ichneumon, becauſe it prevented too 
an increaſe of crocodiles by breaking their eggs; 
and in a ſimilar manner the good qualities of other 
conſecrated animals procured them a grateful ho- 


OUAIL.; the Tetrao Coturnix of Linnæus. 
This bird, the leaſt of all the gallinaceous kind, 
is about half the ſize of the partridge: it's length 
is ſeven inches and a half; and it's breadth four- 
teen. The plumage of the head is black, edged 
with duſky brown; the crown of the head is di- 
vided by a pale yellow line, beginning at the bill, 
and extending to.the back; and above each eye 
there is another line of the ſame colour. The 
chin and throat are whitiſh; and the breaſt is of a 
pale yellowiſh red colour, ſpotted with black. 
The ſcapulars and back are marked with a long 

e yellow line in the middle, and with iron-co- 

red and black-bars on the ſides. The coverts 
of the wings are of a reddiſh brown hue, elegantly 


barred with paler lines, bounded on each fide 


with black. The tail, which is compoſed of 
twelve ſhort feathers, is barred with black, and a 
pale browniſh red; and the legs are of a paliſh 
hue. I | 

The Quail, in it's habits and nature, reſembles 
all others of the poultry kind, except in it's being 
a bird of paſſage. Indeed, when we conſider it's 
ſluggiſh manner of flying, and the ſcantineſs of 
's plumage in proportion to it's corpulence, it 
appears ſurpriſing that a bird, evidently ſo ill qua- 
ified for migration, ſhould adventure ſuch exten- 
five journeys; nevertheleſs, it is unqueſtionably a 
bird of paſſage. Bellonius aſſures us, that when 
paſſing nc Rhodes to Alexandria about the au- 
tumnal ſeaſon, ſeveral Quails, in flying from the 
north ſouthward, were caught in his ſhip: and 
when ſailing, about the Spring quarter, the con- 
trary way, (from ſouth to north) he obſerved 
them on their return, when numbers were cap- 


_ tured in a ſimilar manner. The teſtimonies of 
| Vor. II. & 


otherwiſe, would ſoon over-run the earth 
by their — tier, and the moſt inoffen- 


with parti- ' 
cular care, embalmed after their deaths, and in- 


at. 


ova 


many other naturaliſts confirm this aſſertion; 


and ſome add, that theſe birds chuſe a north wind 


for their migrations, the ſouth being more unfa- 


vourable, as it retards their flight by moiſtening 
their plumage. onen 

But though it is univerſally admitted that 
Qvails are birds of paſſage; it ſtill remains a doubt 


* . 


| whether they make ſuch long journies as Bello- 


nius has aſſerted. Some have lately maintained, 
that they only migrate from one province of a 
country to another: in England, for inſtance, they 
exchange the interior for the maritime counties, 
and remain there during the winter. If expelled 
from the ſtubble-fields or marſhes by froſt or 
ſnow, they retire to the ſea- ſide, ſeek for ſhelter 
among the weeds, and ſubſiſt on what the tide 
forces on ſhore. The period of their appearance 


on the coaſt of Eſſex exactly coincides with their 


migration from the more internal parts of this 
kingdom, Pennant ſays, that they are birds of 
paſſage; ſome of them entirely _ quitting our 
iſland, and others ſhifting their quarters, It 
ſeems therefore highly probable, that the account 
which Bellonius has given us may be ſtrictly true; 
and the aſſertion of other authors, that they ſome- 
times only migrate from one province to another, 
may alſo equally deſerve our belief, 
The Quail builds it's neſt on the ground; and 
is much leſs prolific than the partridge, ſeldom 
laying more than ſix or ſeven-whitiſh eggs, marked 
with ragged ruſt-coloured ſpots, Their ardour 
in courtſhip is ſcarcely inferior to that of any 
other bird: at that ſeaſon they are fierce and cruel ; 
fighting with the utmoſt deſperation; and often 
indulging their animoſity againſt each other to 


ſuch a degree, that they become regardleſs of their 
perſonal . 


Quail- fighting was a favourite amuſement 
among the Athenians: they abſtained from the 
fleſh of theſe birds, deeming it unwholeſome, 
from a notion of their feeding on white hellebore; 
but they reared great numbers of them for the 
combat, and ſtaked conſiderable ſums of money 
on their ſucceſs. Faſhion, however, has altered 
the opinion of mankind with regard to the Quail: 
it's courage is now diſregarded ; but it's fleſh is 
eſteemed a peculiar delicacy. | 

Quails are eaſily caught by a call. The fowler 
having ſpread his net early in the morning, hides 
himſelf under it among the corn, on which they 
feed: he then imitates the voice of the female 
with his Quail-pipe; which the cock hearing, ap- 
proaches with the utmoſt ſpeed; till having got 
under the net, the fowler immediately diſcovers 
himſelf; which terrifies the Quail to ſuch a de- 
gree, that his deſire of eſcaping only ſerves to en- 
tangle him ſtil] more in the meſhes of the net. 

UAIL, INDIan, or BonTivs, This Quail, 
which is eaſily domeſticated, and kept like com- 
mon poultry, 1s about the ſize of a pigeon; and 
reſembles the common Quail in colour; but it's 
bill is ſomewhat longer. It's note reſembles that 
of the bittern more than any of it's tribe. 

QuaiL, ARaBlan. This bird is found only 
in Arabia Felix, where it is called ſaleva. It is 
by ſome pretended. to be totally deſtitute of 
bones, and that every part of it may be eaten; 
but this 1s certainly a miſtake.' Herbelot ac- 
quaints vs, that this ſpecies is peculiar to that 
part of Africa called Yemen; and that it is larger 
than a ſparrow, but leſs than a pigeon. Helike- 
wiſe affirms, that it's bones and tendons are fo 
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mouth round the back part of 
the head, and below this pens a white ſpace. 
The belly and thighs are yellowiſh ; the hi 

of the head, the back, and the feathers which co- 


ver the wings, are of a yellowiſh green hue; and 
the quill-feathers are black. The legs and feet are 


orange-coloured; and the claws are of a dark 


dirty red hue. © a * 
Quat, Cxtnesz. This ſpecies has a black 
bill; the fore-part of the head, the breaſt, and ſides, 


are of a blueiſh aſh-colour; the belly, thighs, and 

coverts beneath the tail, are of a dark orange; 

and a duſky white line runs along the middle of 

the belly. 

with black; there is a black þ ors on the throat, 
w 


under the bill, furrounded wi hite; and be- 


ond that a black line ing from the an- 
— of the mouth: 2 in in a black liſt 


on the fore · part of the neck. The hinder part /of 
the head and neck, with the back, mic and co- 
verts of the tail, are brown; the middle part of 
the plumage on the back and rump is of a light 
brown colour, with- black lines on each fide; and 
ſome ſprinklings of black in the intermediate 
ſpaces; the wing-feathers are alſo i larly 
barred with tranſverſe duſky lines; and the legs 


and feet, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the com- 


mon Quail, are of a bright yellow orange colour. 
5 T bire is ſometimes imported into Europe. 
In China, it's native country, it is often tamed, 
and taught to fight like the Engliſh cock. 
QUAN, ox GUAN; the Meleagris Criſtata 
of Linnæus. This bird, which ſome ſuppoſe to 
be ſynonymous with the Jacu of Marcgrave, 
is a native of the Weſt Indies, and ſomewhat 
larger than the common hen. The bill is 
ſtraight, lightly bending at the point, and of a 
black colour; the ſides of the head are of a blue 
purpliſh hue, and deſtitute of plumage; the irides 
are of a dark dirty orange colour; under the chin 
depends a fine red looſe ſkin, thinly ſet with black 
hairs; and the top of the head is inveſted with 
black feathers, which the bird can erect into a 
creſt. The whole body is covered with black, or 
dark ruſty brown feathers; the fore-part of the 
neck, the breaſt, and the belly, have white ſpots 
and daſhes tendin 
the dark colour; the coverts of the wings have 
ſomewhat of a green and purple gloſs; and the 
back and rump reflect a copper-coloured gloſs: 
but all theſe tints vary according to the light in 
which they are viewed. The thighs and lower 
belly are of a ruſty black colour; the tail, which 
is pretty long, is ſhaped like that of a turkey; 
the legs and feet are of a bright red colour; the 
three forward toes are conn at their baſes by 


a membrane; and the claws are black. 

QUAPACHTOTOTL. An appellation by 
which Nieremberg has deſcribed a bird which, ac- 
cording to his account, imitates the human laugh: 
The body and tail are each about eight inches 
long; the beak is of a blueiſh black colour, bent 


The ſides of the breaſt are ſpotted 


dw 


ment. 


I, 


_—— 2 
ey; and the belly; 
black. The tail is of a brownith black 3 


and crooked; the breaſt is 


— wings, neck, and head, are of a yellowi 
-QUATOTOMOMI: An American bird of 
8 kind, having it's head adorned 
with a red creſt, from which. two white lines de. 
ſeend to the breaſt. Nieremberg calls ic Picus 


Imbrifeetus. AVE 


-QUAUHTZONECOLIM. An American 
bird, generally accounted a ſpecies of quail, but 
by Nieremberg referred to the partridge tribe. 
It is about the ſize of the Euro partridge; 
and of a browniſh colour, e wake creſt, 
America affords: two other ſpecies of birds 
nearly allied: to this: the one has a yellow bod \ 


with a black and white head; the other is 
and brown, without any creſt. l | 


© QUEEN BEE. A term uſed by modern na. 
turaliſts to expreſs a large, long-bodied Bee; of 
which kind there is only one in a whole ſwarm, 


2 always treated with peculiar reſpect by the 


+ It is generally allowed that the generation and 
whole œconomy of Bees depends in a great mez- 
ſure on this female ſovereign; and that her pre- 


ſence 1s abſolutely neceſſary to the proſperity and 


ſafety of the whole community. ſuch conſe. 
quence indeed is this individual, that the loſs of 
her would. prove the total and inevitable deſtruc- 


tion of che whole hive or ſwarm, unleſs another 


ruler immediately aſſumed the helm of govern- 
Without her preſence and direction, the 
other Bees will neither collect wax nor honey; 


nor will they breed and agate their kind. 
A ſtock, deprived of it's PRE would ſpeedily 
ield to invaders, or elſe languiſh and pine away: 

t no ſooner 1s it ſupplied with a Queen, than 
pleafure and activity are viſible throughout the 
whole ſociety; the preſence of their ſovereign re- 
ſtores vigour and exertion; and her voice com- 
mands univerſal reſpect and obedience. As the pa- 
rent and ſovereign of every ſwarm is a female, fo 
the whole government is veſted in her alone; for 
where there happen to be ſeveral candidates for 
royalty, anarchy and diſcord prevail, till they are 
either all expelled, or reduced to the obedience 
of one. 1 +: | 

As it may be of ſome conſequence to diſtinguiſh 
the Queen Bee from the reſt, we ſhall ſubjoin the 
diſcriminations which peculiarly mark her. She 
is much larger than the common working Bees; 
her body is longer than that of any of the drones; 
and her hinder part is more taper, to enable her 
with the greater facility to reach'the bottoms of 


| the cells, where the eggs are depoſited for the 
downward, intermixed with 


agation of the ſpecies. Her upper parts 
ow very little from Fhoſe of the Ac — Bees 
in colour; bur her belly and legs are of the bright- 
eſt yellow, reſembling pure gold. It is alſo ſaid 
that ſhe may be diſtinguiſhed by her voice, which 
is an octave; and by her being one of the laſt 


which falls with her belly upwards, when the, 


Bees of a ſingle ſtock are dropped into an empty 


" hive, in order to be incorporated with others. 


A variety of diſcordant opinions have been pro- 
ted by naturaliſts reſpecting the generation of 
ces in general, and particularly of Queen; 


but, according to the doctrine of M. Schirach, 


whoſe obſervations have been confirmed by the 
experiments of Mr. Debraw, all the working ot 


| common Bees are females in diſguiſe; and the 


Queen Bees 
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Queen Bees la only two kinds of eggs, | 
fuch as * the drones, and thote from which 
the working Bees are to proceed; and from any 
one or more of theſe one or more Queens may 


uced : ſo that e worm of the latter 
E which her been hatched about 


three days, is capable, under certain reftriftions, | 


of becoming the or mother of the hive. 
In proof of this doctrine, new and ſingular as it 
may appear, he alledges a number of ſatisfactory 
and decifive experiments, which have fince been 
yerified by others. The concluſion of his obſer- 
yations informs-us, that all the common or work- 
ing Bees are originally of the female ſex ; but, af- 
ter having undergone their laſt metamorphoſis, 
they are condemned to a ſtate of perpetual virgi- 
nity; and the organs er are obliterated, 
merely by their being » fed, and brought 
up in a icular manner while in their worm 
ſtate. e likewiſe infers, that the worm de- 
figned by the community to be a Queen, owes it's 
metamorphoſis into that dignifi 
artly to the extraordinary ſize of it's cell, and 

it's peculiar poſition there; but more 383 
to a certain appropriate nutriment with which the 
working Bees carefully ſupply it while in the 
embryo ſtate. See Bus. 2 

QUERQUEDULA. - A term by which ſome 
authors expreſs the teal. See Trac. 

QUICKHATCH. An appellation given by 
ſome naturaliſts to the wolverene, a variety of the 
lutton, found in Canada and Hudſon's Bay. See 

OLVERENE. | 

QUIJUBATUI. An American ſpecies of 
parroquet, about the ſize of a lark, and generally 
of a yellow colour. The eyes are black; the 
beak is grey; the edges of the wings are of a duſky 
green hue; and the tail is long and yellow. 

This bird is remarkably beautiful, and tamed 
with the greateſt eaſe. : 

QUILAQUIL. . A Philippine name for an 
elegant ſpecies of parrot very common in thoſe 
iſlands, whoſe whole body is of a vivid green co- 
Jour. It is ſmaller than the common parrot; 
and fo extremely wild, that it can neither be 
tamed nor taught thoſe acquirements of which the 
congenerous birds are generally ſuſceptible. 


namely, | 
kind; denominated 


QUIRPELE. | A ſmall animal of the weaſel 
by different authors the In- 
dian ferret, Viverra Indica, and the Quil. _ 
Some naturaliſts, who give very remarkable 
accounts of the enmity which this creature bears 
to all kinds of ſerpents, tell us, that when this 
little animal meditates an attack on one of theſe 
reptiles, it firſt gnaws a quantity of the root of the 
lignum colubrinum, or ſnake-wood, as an anti- 
dote againſt danger; and after it has fully impreg- 
nated it's ſaliva, it anoints it's whole body there- 
with; and then boldly attacks the ſnake, which 
it never quits before it has obtained a compleat 
victory. It is indeed probable that this creature 
may attack a ſnake when almoſt famiſhed with 
hunger; but the relation of it's mode of findin 
a preſervative againſt poiſon ſavours too much o 
the fabulous to be entirely believed: though, it 
muſt be allowed, the inſtin& of animals is ſuch, 
that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh between real qua- 


lities and fiftitious attributes, where the creatures 
individual, 


themſelves are not ſubjected to frequent and accu- 
rate obſervation. ö 
QUOJAS MORROW. A term by which 
the Africans denominate the ourang-outang. 
QUOLL. An appellation uſed by the natives 
of New-Holland to expreſs an animal reſemblin 
the pole-cat; with a brown back ſpotted wi 
white; and the belly of a pure white colour; in 
which it differs from others of this kind. 
QUURBATOS. An African bird of the 
king-fiſher kind, about the ſize of a ſparrow, and 
covered. with very beautiful variegated plumage. 
The bill is long, ſtrong, ſharp, and armed on 
= inſide with ſmall teeth reſembling thoſe of a 
Wi -:- | 
Theſe birds ſkim the air and ſurface of the wa- 
ter with prodigious ſwiftneſs; and on the banks 
of the Senegal they are numerous beyond concep- 
tion. Their neſts, which are compoſed of earth 
mixed with moſs and feathers, are ſo Uy con- 
ſtructed, as to be water- f: and Le Maire in- 
forms us, that they are uſually ſuſpended from 
the ſlender branches of palm- trees, where they 
hang by reeds or ſtraws of about a foot and a 
half in length, at the extremities of which they 
appear like ſo many balls pendent in the air. 


R. 


ABBIT. A well-known animal of the hare 

kind, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 
RazniT, Common; the Lepus Cuniculus of 
Linnæus. The hare and the Rabbit, though the 
nearly reſemble each other in their form and dil. 

ſition, are nevertheleſs diſtinct kinds, and re- 
uſe to engender together. Buffon bred up ſeve- 
ral of both kinds in the ſame place; but, from 

ing at firſt indifferent, they ſoon became ene- 
mies, and often fought till one of the parties was 
either diſabled or deſtroyed. It is however aſ- 
erted by ſome naturaliſts, that an animal is often 
produced between the two kinds, which, like the 
mule, is marked with ſterility. 


Pliny judicioufly remarks, that nature has been 
particularly beneficent in rendering thoſe animals 
moſt prolific which are the moſt innocent in their 
lives, and of the greateſt utility to man. The fe- 
cundity of the Rabbit finely illuſtrates this obſer- 
vation : this creature will breed ſeven times in 


one year, and perhaps bring forth eight young 


each time: and, on a ſuppoſition that this happens 
regularly for four years, a ſingle pair will in that 
time multiply to one million, two hundred and 
ſeventy-four thouſand, eight hundred and forty. 
From this account, we might juſtly be apprehen- 
ſive of being overſtocked with their numbers, if 
they were not diminiſhed by every beaſt and bird 

* 


— 


ſhorteſt and ſweeteſt hay that can be procured 
the very beſt food for tame Rabbits, one load of 


of prey, and more particularly by the human race. 

But, notwithſtanding they have ſo many enemies, 
Pliny and Strabo inform us, that they were once 
ſo great a nuiſance to the inhabitants of the Ba- 


learie Iſlands, that in the reign of Auguſtus they 
 implored the aſſiſtance of à military 


force from 
the Romans in order to their exti s 
Though Rabbits are capable of enduring a 
pretty cold climate, they ſeem to delight in a tem- 
perate one; and Spain may be ſaid to be their na- 
tive country. In Sweden they are obliged to be 


kept in houſes; and, in ſtill more northern re- 


gions, are entirely unknown. pak ft 

The hare diſcovers various arts and inſtincts 
for eſcape, by doubling; ſquatting, and winding. 
The Rabbit has only one mode of defence; but 
finds more ſecurity in that one than the hare in all 
the cunning of which it is poſſeſſed. ' This crea- 
ture forms a hole in the earth, where it continues 
a great part of the day, and nurſes it's young: 


there alſo it remains ſecure. from the fox, the 


hound, and the kite, and almoſt everyother enemy. 
About the time of parturition, the ſema 
makes choice of a retreat apart from the male. 
On this occaſion ſhe digs a hole different from the 
ordinary one, as well as more intricate, and forms 
a ſpacious apartment at it's bottom. She then 
lucks from her own body a large quantity of 
Fair, with which ſhe prepares a kind of bed for 
her young, whom ' ſhe never leaves for the two 
firſt days, except to ure nouriſhment, and 
then returns with the utmoſt diſpatch. She con- 
tinues to ſuckle them for near ſix weeks; about 
the expiration of which time they are generally 
able to come abroad. During this period the 
female is ſeldom viſited by the male; but as ſoon 
as the little family is capable of reaching the 
mouth of the hole, he ſeems to acknowledge them 
as his offspring; takes them between his paws, 
ſmooths their Ncins, and licks their eyes; each in 
it's turn receiving an equal ſhare of his careſſes. 
Tame Rabbits, conſcious of protection, never 
dig holes for their retreats. Wild Rabbits are 


invariably brown; but domeſtic ones, like all 


other creatures under the direction of man, are of 
various colours, white, black, brown, mouſe-co- 
lour, and mottled : theſe animals, though leſs than 
hares, are longer lived; and in general fatter; but 
their fleſh is leſs delicate. Tame Rabbits are 


larger than the wild race, becauſe of a more co- 


pious ſupply of proviſions; but their fleſh is ſofter, 
as well as more inſipid. The counties of Lin- 
coln, Norfolk, and Cambridge, are generally 
eſteemed the moſt famous for theſe animals of any 
in England. Their ſkins are ſometimes ſubſti- 


tuted in the room of fur for trimmings: but their 


principal uſe is in the manufacture of hats; and 
ſuch parts of the fur as are too coarſe for that pur- 


park are now and then applied to the ſtuffing of 


eds, inſtead of feathers. 

Rabbits are ſubject to two diſtempers. 
theſe the rot is the principal, which is generally 
occaſioned by their feeding too plentifully on 
green vegetables, particularly when impregnated 
with much rain or dew. The origin of this diſ- 
eaſe is always too much moiſture: their greens 
therefore ſhould be given dry, and a ſufficient 
quantity of hay, or other dry food, intermixed 
with them, in order to imbibe the ſuperabundant 
moiſture of their juices. On this account the 
is 
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| couple for a w 
year: and of this ſtock of two hundred an —— 
number may be conſumed in the family, as many 
fold; and a ſuffcient number retained in caſe of 
| accidents. a ee 3411 6 -- Dau! 4 
I be other malady incident to Rabbits is a ſpe- 
cies of madneſs; which may be perceived by their 
wallowing and tumbling about with their heels 
upwards, and hopping in a very ſingular manner. 
This diſtemper is ſu to originate ſrom the 
rankneſs of their food; and the cure con- 
fiſts in keeping them low, ſand ſupplying them 
plentifully with the prickly herb called tare- thiſſle. 
- , RaBBIT, / SYRIAN: |: This ſpecies, like other 
creatures bred in that country, is remarkable for 
the length and fine texture of it's hair, which falls 


along the fides in wavy wreaths; and, in ſome 
2 


5180 


oe . 


is curled at the end: it is ſhed annually in 
arge maſſes; and it-often happens that the Rab. 
bit, when dragging a part of this robe on the 
proved; appears as if poſſeſſed of an additional 
eg, or an enormous long-tail. 
| » RaBmIT, Hoopep: This creature has a dou- 
ble ſkin over the back, into which it can with- 
draw it's head; and another under the throat, in 
which it can place it's fore-legs. There are two 
holes in the looſe ſkin of the back, which admit 
light to the eyes. The .colour of the body is a 
| paliſh yellow; and the head and ears are brown. 
-RasbiT, BRAZILIAN; the Lepus Brazilienſis of 
Linnæus. This animal has very long ears, black 
eyes, and a white ring round the neck. The face 
is of a reddiſh colour; the chin is white; the body 
is ſomewhat darker. than that of the common 
hare; the belly is whitiſh; and there are ſcarcely 
the rudiments of a tail. | 
Some of theſe animals are deſtitute of the white 
ring about the neck. They inhabit Brazil and 
Mexico, living in the woods, but never burrow- 
ing. They are extremely prolific; and their fleſh 
is eſteemed excellent food. , 
RABBTT, Baikal. The fur of this animal is 
of the colour of the common hare, except that it 
is red about the neck and feet; and the tail is 
long, black above, and white beneath. | 
This creature, which is larger than the common 
Rabbit, inhabits the country beyond the Lake of 
Baikal. £ 
RaszIT, Carr; the Lepus Capenſis of Lin- 
næus. This ſpecies, called alſo the mountain- 
hare, has long ears of a roſe-colour; the head and 
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| back are duſky,” mixed with tawny ; the checks 


and fides are cinereous; the breaſt, belly, and 
legs, are ruſt- coloured; and the tail, which is 
buſhy, and carried upright, is of a pale ferrugi- 
nous colour. 5 7 
RABCHORCADO. An American bird, de- 
ſcribed by Nieremberg with ſo many fabulous 
circumſtances, that it is impoſſible to determine 
unto what genus of the feathered tribe it properly 
belongs. 1 Wee” 

RABOLANE. An appellation by which 
ſome naturaliſts expreſs the lagopus, a bird found 
in mountainous countries; more generally called 
the white partridge, 

RACCOON; the Urſus Lotor of Linnæus. 
This animal, which ſome authors denominate the 
Jamaica rat, is about the ſize of a ſmall badger. 
The body is ſhort and bulky; the noſe is black 
and ſharp- pointed; the ears are ſhort and rounded; 
and the eyes are encircled with two broad patches 


| of black. The upper jaw is longer than _ 
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Jer; a duſky line extends from the forehead to the | 


noſe; the face, checks, and chin, are white; the 
part of tha body is covered with hair, aſh- 
coloured at the root, whitiſh in the middle, and 
cipt with black; the tail is very u- 
lated with black; the toes are black, and quite 
divided ; and the ſore feet, which are ſhorter than 
the hinder, are both armed with five ſharp claws, 
with which and it's teeth it makes a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance when attacked 1 | 
This animal, like the ſquirrel, uſes it's 2 to 
hold it's ſood while eating: but it differs the 
| kind, which uſe but one hand on theſe 
occaſions; becauſe, being furniſhed with a thumb, 
of which the Raccoon: 4 + andy one paw is ſuf- 
ient for ing or holding. i] | 
* — ci is ſnort and bulky, it is 
nevertheleſs extremely active. It's painted claws 
enable it to climb trees with great facility: it runs 
on their trunks with the ſame ſwiftneſs that it 
moves on the plain; and ſports among the ex- 
treme branches with great agility, ſecurity, and 
caſe. It's progreſſive. motion is performed by 
bounding; and though it, proceeds in a kind of 
oblique direction, it generally out- runs it's pur- 


ſuers. ö rer! (3 alk $27 
_ Theſe animals inhabit the ſouthern parts of 
America: are never found in the ancient con- 
tinent; but, in the climates where they reſide, 
they are prodigiouſly numerous; particularly in 
Jamaica, where'they lodge in the mountains, and 
only defcend to commit.depredations on the plan- 
rations of ſugar-canes. The planters of that 
ſand, who conſider them as a very great nui- 
ſance, have invented various methods of deſtroy- 
ing them; but ſtill the breed is ſo plentiful, that 
neither traps nor fire · arms can extirpate them. 
But though they are highly injurious to the la- 
bours of induſtry when wild, in a domeſtic ſtate 
no animals are more :harmleſs or amuſing; and 
they are capable of being inſtructed in ſeveral 
little tricks which divert their owners. They are 
ive and cleanly, and feed on whatever is of- 
them: nor can any cat be a better provider; 
examine corner for vermin; and, if 
left at liberty in a garden, neither ſnails, worms, 
beetles, nor other inſets, can eſcape them. How- 


ever, they ſhew a particular fondneſs for ſweets of 
every kind; and, in order to be poſſeſſed of theſe 


in a wild Rate, they incur every danger. Though 
they will eas their proviſions dry, they are apt to 
dip them in water whenever opportunity ſerves : 
and they have one peculiarity which few other ani- 
mals are found to poſſeſs; in drinking, they both 
fuck up their liquor like the horſe and lap it like 
the dog with equal facility. 
| AS. A name by which ſome naturaliſts 
expreſs the torpedo or cramp-fiſh. | 
AIA. A diſtinct genus of animals, of the 
quay order of nantes, in the Linnæan ſyſtem: 
diſtinguiſhing characters are; that the body is 
flatted; that the mouth is placed under the head; 
and that there are five bronchial apertures on each 
ide of the neck underneath. 

According to Artedi; the characteriſtics of this 
genus of fiſhes are; that they are of the chondrop- 
terygious kind; the ape! 
are five on each ſide, ſituated on the breaſt a lit- 
tle below the mouth; the head and whole body 
are of a remarkably depreſſed figure; the ſides 
are terminated in broad fins; the eyes are placed 


in the upper fide of the head, and the mouth ge- 
Vor. II, 


black edged with 


res of the bronchiz 


r 


nerally in the lower; and there e a ſorameñ on 
| each de of the head behind the Fs. 


Thete are nine ſpecies 6fihis- genus; five 


nr | Ravi oo ood it hoo ens fail ns mg” ot 
RAIL, ox WATER RAIL; the Rallus 


Aquaticus of Linnæus. This bird has a lon 
lender body, with ſhort concave wings; the b 


is lender, ſlightly incurvated, and about one inch 


and three quarters long; the upper; mandible is 
„ the lower orange-coz 
loured; and the itides are red. The htad,'the 
hind part of the neck, the back, and the coverts 
of the wings and tail, are edged with an olive 
brown; the baſe of the wing is white; the quill- 


feathers and ſecondaries are duſky; the throat, 


breaſt, and upper part of the belly, are aſh-co= 
loured; and the ſides under the wings are beauti- 


fully variegated with black and white bars. The 


tail, which is very ſhort, conſiſts of twelve black 


| feathers; the tips of the two central ones ate ruſt- 


coloured; and the under coverts of the tail are 
white. The legs are placed far behind; the toes 
are very long, and divided at their origin; never- 
theleſs, the Rail takes the water, ſwims with great 
facility, and is often obſerved to ſkim along the 
ſurface. Bernd, Sou 22+ gs of Mien Ain; 
This bird is leſs ambitious of flying than run- 
ning, which laſt it does very ſwiftly along the 
margins of — 2 ſays: that the Wa- 
ter Rail is properly ſui generis, agreeing with no 
other tribe; though Beta and Che place it 
with the Land Rail, and Ray with the water- hen. 
It's fleſh is much admir ed. 
Rair, Land; the Rallus Crex of Linnæus. 
This bird, which is common in the Hehrides, the 
Orkneys, and other parts of Scotland, is migra- 
tory, leaving this kingdom before winter. It has 
a ſtrong, ſhort, thick bill; long legs; and a ſin- 
gular note, reſembling the word Crex often re- 
peated. The crown of the head, the hind part of 
the neck, and the back, are black, edged with 
bay; the coverts of the wings are of the ſame co- 
lour, but not ſpotted; the tail is ſhort, and of a 
deep bay; the belly is 
a ͥ | 7 
Theſe birds are alſo' very numerous in Angle- 
ſea, where they appear about the 2oth of April; 
and are ſuppoſed to come from Ireland, in which 
iſland they abound, | 
RaiL, CEyLonest. This ſpecies is about the 
ſize of the common kind: the bill is lead-co- 
loured; the head, neck, and breaſt, are ferrugi- 
nous; the Hack and coverts of the wings are 
brown ; the primaries are duſky; the belly is white, 
tranſverſely barred with black; and the tail is very 
ſhort, and of a browniſh colour, | 
RAIL, or LoTen. This bird, which was firſt 
deſcribed from the collections of Governor Loten, 
is a native of Ceylon, and conſiderably larger than 
the European bird of the ſame name. The bill 
is red; the head is duſky; the neck, the upper 
part of the back, and the tail, are ferruginous; the 


coverts of the _ are alſo ferruginous; and the 


primaries are blac The breaſt, belly, and un- 

der- ſide of the neck, are of a light reddiſh clouded 

brown hue; and the legs are red. 
RAIN-FOWL. An Engliſh. appellation 


given by many authors to the common green 


woodpecker, or picus viridis, from an obſerva- 
tion that it is always moſt clamorous before the 
approach of rainy weather. For the ſame reaſon 
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white ; 'and the legs are ci- 
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the tongue is broad and 


NAT 
the Larin 
lis avis. — * 4 0 ** 
” RALLUS;'- Apenus of gralle in the Einnzan 
: the charucters of which | 
is lender, a little compreſſed, thicker at the baſe; 


and ſmaller towards the ipex, with a flight incur- 


vation; the noſtrils are ovared; the feet have four 


divided toes ; und the body is compreſſed. There 
are ten ſpecies of this n ie ee os 
©] The mals of the ſheep kind. See 


RANA. A claſfical appetlation for the frog. 
„ D Ht; 

- RANA ARBOREA, - A term by which many 
authors expreſs the tree- frog. 
NANA PISCATRIX. See AnoLzx and 
Sex Darw 956 509; 79 2500 15 02eght berg tarts 
 RANUNCULUSVIRIDIS, the Tree-Frog: 
An animal, generally reputed” of a poiſonous 
nature, common in many parts of the world, and 
eaſily diſtinguifhed from the common kind by be- 
ing much ſmaller and of a green colour. It uſu- 
ally fits on the leaves of trees and fhrubs, making 
a noiſe more gag wr finging of a bird than 
_ RAPAC ANIMAES, A term b 
which naturaliſts expreſs ſuch animals as ſub 
om prey. When apphed to birds, it includes the 
aceipitres of Linnæus: the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ters of whieh are that the head is 
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ſtrong, and ſharp-poimted;: ada for tearin 
fleſh ; that the thighs are firong e — 
a feſhyy and that the tail- 

feathers are twelve os. 148 
Rapacious birds have:trembranous ſtomachs; 
are extremely quick-fghted; and in general ſoli- 
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ation by which Schone- 
veldr expreſſes the corvus piſeis of ſome natura- 
liſts; 4 ſpecies of chub or cyprinus; called — 
by the Germans; and by Geſner, Capito Fluviatilis 


A. A genus of four-winged flies, 

kind. The diftinguiſhing cha- 
racters of which are: the head is corneous, de- 
preſſed, and furniſhed with two teeth; the feelers 
are four in number ; the ſtemmata are three; the 


wings are deſfened; the thorax is cylindric; and 
the tail is armed with a weapon of a fender form, 


ſharp, horn > and fi 1 
1 RAPPE, An on. oO given- by ſome na- 
turalifts to the fluviatilis + wa of Geſner, more 
frequently known by that of corvus piſcis. 
ASPECON. A name by which ſome au- 
thors expreſs the uranoſcope or ſtar-gazer. 

RAT. 
glires, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 

Rar, Common; the Mus Rattus of Linnæus. 
If we conſider animals in a philoſophic light, from 
the lavgeſt to the ſmalleſt, from the enormous ele- 
phant to the diminutive.mouſe, we ſhall diſcover 
that weſuffer greater injuries from the contempri- 
ble meanneſs of the one than the formidable inva- 
fions of the other. Man can oppoſe united 
ſtrength and art againſt the lion, the elephant, 
and the rhinoceros: theſe he has ſometimes driven 
into their native ſolitudes, and compelled to keep 
their diſtance in the moſt inhoſpitable climates 
and ſterile tracts; but no force can be exerted 
againſt the unreſiſting timidity of the feebler ani- 
mals, no- arts can diminiſh their aftoniſhing in- 
creaſe ; legions of Rats may be deſtroyed almoſt 


head is large, and the 
neck ſhiort; cut the beak and talons are hooked, 


A well known animal of the order of 
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young, is uſi 


though inftances might 


7, yet their-loſs 'is-ſcarcely fe] | 
gth, has ſupplied them with n 
means af eſcape} and, to'campenſare-for nume. 

The Rat is indeed the moſt pernicious of all 
the ſmaller quadrupeds: our food, drink, cloaths, 
furniture; and every conveniency of life, is a prey 
to this deſtructive . makes equal 
havock among our poultry; rabbits, and 5 
Being a domeſtie animal, always — i 
houſes; barns or granaries, and Nature having fur- 
niſhed it with pfodigious ſtrong teeth, it can pe- 
netrate the hardeſt wood, or the moſt ſolid mor- 
tar. It's temporary reſidence, or neſt for it's 
| in ſome hole-near the chimney, 
and when intended for the latter purpoſe, it ren- 


. 
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ders it warm and 'commodious with purloined 


rags, hay, ſtraw, andwool; '': - 76 

The Rat breeds ſeveruab times in the year, and 
uſually brings forth ſix or ſtuen y at a time. 
Ir's fecundity ty: overſtocks it's abode; 
in which caſe a ſcarvity of food: uſually compels 
the ſtrongeſt animals to devour the weaker. 


pily for mankind, this unnatural diſpoſition — | 


vents them from attacking the human ſpeci 
be of heir hay: 
ing gnawed infants when alp. 
The weaſel is one of the moſt powerful 
and ſucceſsfſul enemies of the Rat: it poſſeſſes 
more agility than the eat; and, from the ſlender 
form of it's body, being enabled to purſue it 
through all it's retreats, deſtruys more of - theſe 
vermin than the combined force of men and other 


animals can effect. The Norway: Rat alſo; ſince 


it's introduction into this country; has conſidera- 
bly thinned the numbers of che common kind, 
and in many places alrnoſt extirpated them. 

As the common Rat, though ſo univerſally 
known, will probably become extinct in a few 
ages, a — of it may therefore be the more 
neceſſary. It's length, from the noſe to the tail, 
is about ſeven inches; and the tail: nearly eight. 
The noſe, which is ſharp-pointed, is furniſhed 
with long whiſkers; the colour: of the head, and 
the whole upper part of the body, iis a deep iroa 
grey, bordering on black; the throat and belly 
are of a dirty white, inelining to grey; and the 
feet and legs are of a dirty pale fleth-colour, al- 
moſt deſtitute of hair. The tail is covered with 
ſmall duſky ſcales, mixed withia few hairs, which 
increaſes the natural deformity of this deteſtable 
creature. The fore feet want the thumb or inte- 
rior toe, having only a claw in it's place; and the 
hind feet are furniſhed with five toes each, 

The Europeans firſt introduced theſe animals 


into America about the year 1544, which are now 
become the peſt of all that continent. They were 


formerly ſo great a nuiſance in this kingdom, 
that the ſovereign of England had a Rat-catcher 
belonging to his houſhold; which office. is till 
continued, though it's neceſſity no longer exiſts. 
The habit of this officer is as ſingular as his em- 
ployment is ridiculous; being red embroidered 
with yellow worfted, and decorated with the figures 


of mice deſtroying wheat-ſheaves. 


Rar, Norway; the Surmulot of Buffon. This 
animal, which made it's firſt appearance in Eng- 
land about fifty years ago, burrows in the banks 
of rivers, ponds, and ditches; takes the water ve) 
readily ; and ſwims and dives with great celerity. 
It does incredible damage to thoſe mounds which 
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conſiderable time before it cn be healed. They 
are ſometimes ſo daring as ti turn on their pur. 
ſaers, and ctideavour” to faſten on the ſtick or 
hand of the perſon who to moleſt them.” 


The head; back, and ſides, of the Rat, are of a 


light brown colour, mixed with tawny and aſh; 
the breaſt and belly are a dirty white ; the feet are 
naked; and of a dull fleſh-colour, the fore ones 
being furniſhed with four toes, and a claw inſtead 


of the fifth. The length; from the noſe to he 


tail, is about nine inches; and the tail is about 
the ſame length. n 


This animal differs prindpally in colour and 


fize from the black, or common Rat, as it is gene- 
rally called, though now no longer common. 


This new invader, poſſeſſing ſi 3 
has ſound means to deſtroy : Jr peru whole ſpe- 
cies, and to occupy their retreats. ITAL 
Indeed, not only the black Rat, but all other 
animals of inferior ſtrength, were obliged ro ſub- 
mit to the rapacĩty of the Norway Rat. The fro 
was utterly incapable of combat or defence. It 
had been intentionally introduced into Ireland, 
ſome years before the arrival of the Norway Rar, 
and began to multiply exceedingly. The natives 
were pleaſed with the addition of this harmleſs 
animal to the zoology of their country: it ſerved 
to rid their fields of inſects; and, as they ima- 


nod to it's tion; for, being of an amphi- 
bious nature, it purſued the frog to the watery 
element, and feized it as it's prey. Frogs are 
therefore ſaid to be once more become almoſt ex- 
tinct in that kingdom; and the Norway Rats, 
having fewer animals to deſtroy, and confequently 
a more ſcanty proviſion, are alſo grown leſs nume- 
rous. x 

The prodigious increaſe of theſe animals would 
ſpeedily over· run the whole country, did they not 
deſtroy each other. The large male Rat gene- 
rally keeps in a hole by itſelf, and is dreaded by 
n's own ſpecies as their moſt formidable enemy. 
Thus are theſe pernicious creatures kept within 
due bounds; and that their fecundity may not 
prove incommodious to mankind, it is repreſſed 
by their own rapacity. | 

All the ſtronger carnivorous animals entertain 
a natural antipathy againſt theſe Rats. The dog, 
though he deteſts their fleſh, purſues them with 
alacrity, and attacks them with great animoſity. 
Such dogs as are habituated to the deſtruction of 


but novices, which generally heſitate, are ſure to 


= 


| nux vomica, fine 


| well, and make them up into a 
Lay pieces of it in the holes and places frequented 
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prove ſufferers. | The Rat always takes advan- 


it | rage of a motnentary delay; and, inſtead of wait- 


ing for the attack, becomes the for, ſeizing 
ns enemy 2. and on iaifting a dan 
wou 1. 8 34.8. 


Cats are alſo 8 of Rats; and yet 
many are afraid either to affault them, or, when 
. killed, to feed on them. Some indeed will purſue 


and ſeize the Rat, though they often meet with a 
vi reſiſtance. When very hungry, the cat 
will ſometimes eat the head; but generally con- 
tents itſelf with the victory. The weaſel, how- 


ever, is one of the Rat's moſt dangerous foes, 
from which it cannot eaſily eſcape; and man him- 
- || ſelf has contrived a variety of expedi 
' | duce the number of theſe ungrateful intruders. 
| When animals are either entirely uſeleſs or ini- 


tents to re- 


mical; when they either increaſe our terrors, or 
; fubſift on our induſtry, without any grateful re- 
turns; mankind have ever deemed it falutary to 
| ſtudy the moſt effectual means of their 'deſtruc- 
tion: rewards have been propoſed to ſtimulate in- 
| genuity; and the arts of individuals have ſome - 
times proved beneficial to the community. Moſt 
people know by experience what detriment is 
received from the animals now under conſidera- 
tion; and therefore it is hoped the following re- 
ceiprs for their deſtruction will be as acceptable 
as any part of their hiſtory,” | 
The Dublin Society gave a premium, in 1762, 
to a perſon of the name of O'Hara, for this pre- 
ſeription: Take one quart of oatmeal, four drops 
of rhodium, one grain of müfk, and two nuts of 
7 raſped. Form this mixture 
into pellets, and lay it in the holes and places 
| which the Rats frequent. "7 
Another celebrated receipt. Take of the ſeeds 
of ſtaves-acre, or  louſe-wort, powdered, one 
fourth part; and of oatmeal three parts: mix chem 
paſte with honey. 


by Rats or mice, and. it will infallibly kill fuch of 
them as are tempted to eat it. {Fg 
However, Rat-catchers have adopted more 


— contributed to render their waters more 
alubrious. But the Norway Rat ſoon put a pe- 


1 compendious methods of deſtroying numbers at 


once, To effect this, their firſt object is to draw 
the Rats of any houfe to one proper ſituation, be- 
fore they attempt to moleſt them; for there is ſuch 
an inſtinctive caution in theſe animals, accompa- 
nied with ſuch a furprifing ſagacity in diſcovering 
the maſt diſtant approach of 2 0 that if any 
of them are injured, or purſued in an unuſual 
manner, the take the alarm, and become ſo 
ve ſhy and oy that they elude all the devices 
and ſtratagems of their purſuers for a conſiderable 
period afterwards. This place,. where the Rats 
are to be aſſernbled, ſhould be a ſmall room, into 


n 


which all the avenues may be ſecured; and it 


ſhould be ſituated as nearly as poſſible to the cen- 
tre of the building. | 
Various means are uſed to allure theſe animal 
to a deſired place. One of which, very eaſily a 
efficaciouſly practiſed, confiſts in trailing ſome 
ieces of their moſt favourite food (which hould 
be of that kind which emits the ſtrongeſt ſcent, 


| fuch as toaſted cheeſe, or broiled red herrings) 
| from their holes or entrances to their acceſſes in 


every part of the houſe, or contiguous buildings, 
whence it is intended to draw them. Ar the & 


tremities, and in different parts of the courſe of 
theſe vermin, diſpatch them with a fingle ſqueeze ; | 


this trailed track, ſmall quantities of meat, or 
ſome favourite food, ſhould be laid, in order to 
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as to 


rom. Fig 5 which i e — 
coming that ſcent by others of a ſtronger 

In order to this, the feet den be 

f 


cloths ee e wich. aſſafcetida, or 
rong-ſmelling ſubſtances; and even oil of rho- 
dium ĩs ſometimes, uſed for thi + puepod | 
ingly on ccounk of 000m s, though it has a 
very alluring as well as diſguiſing 8. Ik chis 
caution, of ding the ſcent, of the, operator's 
feet, near the track, and in the 


Rats are intended to be. collected, be not proper] 
obſerved, it al. eſſentially obſtruct the — 5 0 


the purſuit; for they are very ſhy of coming where 
that {cent is np az it intimates to their 
ſagacious inſtinct the vicinity of the human ſpe- 
cies, whom they naturally dread. Dr 

When the Rats are thus enticed and collected, 


if time permits, and the whole number is intended | 
to be deſtroyed, they are ſuffered to regale on | 


what they like beſt, and then to af 82 without 
moleſtation, for two or three nights togrther by 


ve 4 


which means thoſe Rats which are not allured the 
firſt night, are brought n. either by their 
7 


, . 


fellows, or the effects of the trailing. But many 
Rat-catchers are nn to delay their opera- 
tions ſo long, and therefore content themlelves 
with what vermin can be drawn together in one 
night or two; but this neyer proves effectual, ex- 
cept where the building is ſmall and entire, and 
the Rats but few in number. 171 Was 


: 


Various methods are uſed to ſecure theſe crea- g 


tures when brought into one company. Some 


entice them into a very large bag, the mouth of 


which, is ſufficiently capacious to cover nearly 
the whole floor of the place where they are — 
leted; and A iſhed by ſmearing ſome 
veſſel, placed in the middle of the bag, with, oil 
of rhodium, at the {ame time laying baits of their 
favourite food within the bag: this bag, which 
before lay flat on the ground, with it's mouth 
ſpread open, is ſuddenly cloſed on the Rats. 
Others drive or frighten them by ſlight noiſes or 
motions into a bag of a long form; the mouth of 
which, after all the Rats have got in, is drawn u 

to the opening of the place by which they . 
every other avenue being ſecured. Others gon 
intoxicate or poiſon them, by mixing with their 
repaſt the coculys Indicus, or nux vomica. A 


receipt for this purpoſe has been publiſhed, which | 


dire&s four ounces of the coculus Indicus, with 


twelve of oatmeal, and two. of treacle or honey, 
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and 
eſcape. 


the nux vomica, they may be taken with the 


Place being firſt ut, lelt any ſhould have ſtrength 
ſagacity 

2 This animal is nearly as large as the Nor- 
Rat, but has a 


„Rar, Wers: the Mus, Amphibius of Lin- 
larger head, 

and finaller, ones AIs ears are very ſhort, and 

Imoſt hid in the fur and the tip of it's tail is 

Fhitiſh. It's head and back are covered with 

e and i'; belly uith iron grey. 


This creature ſomewhat reſembles the beaver; 


which induced Linnæus, in the firſt edition of his 
Fauna Suecica, to denominate it Caſtor Cauda 


L. Tereti. It is very expert at ſwimmin 
| and deins, and was ſuppoſed, both by Ray and 


Linnzus, to be web-footed; but this has been 
found to be a miſtake, it's toes pretty much re- 
ſembling thoſe of it's Kind. It is a native of Eu- 
ope and North America. It never frequent 
houſes ;, but generally, reſides near the margins of 
rivers, ditches, and ponds, where it burrows and 
breeds, uſually bringing forth about ſix at a time. 
It feeds on frogs, ſmall fiſh, roots and inſets; and 
is itſelf the prey of the pike. 10 „ 
eaten in France on maigre days. 
Rar, Movxraix. See MaxuorTet. 
RAT GOOSE: , An appellation given by 
ſome naturaliſts to a ſmall ſpecies of wild Gooſe, 
common in ſome of the northern counties of Eag- 
land. | See GoosE, 112 1ey p ah er {es 
RAT-TAILED WORMS. A - ſpecies, of 
flying Worms with long tails reſembling thoſe of 
Rats, whence they receive their name. They are 
of ſeyeral ſizes, and are found in different coun- 


This animal and the; otter are permitted to be 


tries; but all change into two- winged flies, hav- 
ing a ſtrong ſimilitude to bees; and are therefore 
commonly called bee- flies. E | 


RATEL; the Viverra Ratel of 8 A 
name whereby the Hottentots expreſs an animal 
of the weaſel kind which inhabits the country 
near the Cape of Good Hope, feeds on honey, 
and is extremely deſtructive to bees; It has 2 
blunt black noſe ; no. external ears, but a ſmall 
rim round the orifice; a rough tongue; ſhort 
legs; and very long claws, which are ſtraight like 
thoſe of the badger, and canulated beneath, The 
colour of the forehead, crown, and the whole up- 

part of the body, is a cinereous grey; the 
cheeks and ſpace round the ears, throat, breaſt, 
belly, and limbs, are black; and a duſky line ex- 
tends from each ear to the tail along the ſides, 
beneath which there is another of grey. The 
length, from the noſe to the tail, is forty inches; 
and the tail is twelve. ; 

This animal preys in the evening ; aſcends the 


| higheſt parts of the deſart for the benefit of 2 
view; and then puts one foot before it's eyes, to 


prevent 


R ITY 
roughly intoxicated wich the coculus, or lick with 
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and by the head itſelf being lon 


prevent the dazzling of the ſun. The reaſon of 
ie ſorking} an eminence is for the fake of ſeeing: 
or hearing the honey guide cuckow, the cuculus 
indicator, which lives on bees, and as it were leads 
the way to their haunts. e PET" ae 
The Ratel is incapable of climbing; and there - 
fre, when the bees are lodged in trees, it tears 
the bark fromm their bottoms through rage and 
diſappointmentz by which ſign alſo the Hotten- 
tots are certified that there-is a neſt of bees above. 
The hair of this animal is very ſtiff; and the 
hide ſo toughy that it is not eaſily killed. It 
makes a ſtout reſiſtance by biting and ſeratehing; 
and dogs cannot eaſily faſten on it's ſkin: a pack 
which could tear a moderate - ſized lion to pieces, 
can make no impreſſion on the hide of this beaſt 


and though they frequently worry it to death, 


never leave any apparent wounds. 
b ſeems to be the Stinkblinſom of Kolben, 
which he characteriſes as emitting a moſt notſome 


RATSHRER, ou AEDERMAN. An appel- 


lation given by Martin to a ſpecies of gull or 


 RATTLE-SNAKE. A very formidable and 
poiſonous reptile; a native of the New World 
only, being wholly unknown in the Old. It is 
ſometimes found as thick as a man's leg, and fix 
feet in length; but the moſt uſual ſize is from 
ſour to five feet long. It reſembles the viper in 
moſt iculars: like that animal, it has a lar 
head, and a ſmall neck; it's colour alſo is duſky; 
and it's fangs inflict the moſt terrible wounds. It 
differs, however, in having a large ſcale pendu- 
lous over each eye; and the eye alſo is furniſhed 
with a nictitating membrane, which preſerves it 
from duſt. It's ſcales are pretty hard; of an 
orange, tawny, and blackiſh colour, oh the back; 
and of an aſh- colour on the belly, inclining to 
lead. The male may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 

the female by a black velvet' ſpot on the head, 


der. But, excluſive of their ſuperior malignity, 
that which more particularly 'diſtinguiſhes theſe 
from all other animals, is their Rattle; an inſtru- 
ment lodged in their tails, by which they make 
ſuch a loud noiſe when in motion, that their a 
proach may be readily ived, and conſe- 
_ the danger avoided. This Rattle, when 
parated from the tail, ſomewhat reſembles the 
curb-chain of a bridle; and is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral thin, hard, hollow bones, linked together, and 
rattling on the ſlighteſt motion. Some are of 
opinion that the Snake acquires an additional 
bone every year; and that by this means it's age 
may be preciſely aſcertained : however this may 
be, certain it is that the young Snakes of a year or 
two old are deſtitute of Rattles; while many old 
ones have been killed which had eleven or thir- 
teen joints each. Theſe Rattles are ſhaken with 
prodigious noiſe and rapidity when the animals 
are diſturbed; and then moſt creatures tremble at 


the ſound, and inſtantly provide for their ſafety in 


flight. The vulture'and the pecary, however, re- 
Joice at this ſignal ; haſten to their favourite prey; 
and ſeize the Snakes with the utmoſt alacrity. 
The caſe is widely different with regard to al- 
moſt every other animated being. The certain 
death which enſues from the bite of this terrible 
reptile creates a kind of ſolitude. wherever it is 
heard. It moves along with the moſt majeſtic 


rapidity, neither offering to offend the larger ani- | 


s Vor. II. 


accidentally 
lurking in a ſtony ſituation; which, enraged by 
the preſſure, reared up it's head, bit his hand, and 


opinions, there are o 


RAT 


mals, ndr appearing apprehenſive of their inſults, 
Unprovoked, ĩt never annoys any creature but it's 
natural prey; but, when accidentally trod on, or 
purſued, it then makes a dreadful and deſperate 
defence: it erects itſelf on it's tail, throws back 
it's head, and inflicts it's wound in an inſtant; 
then parts, and meditates a ſecond wound; after 
which, if we may credit ſome authors; it remains 


| torpid and inactive; without even attempting to 
E hw Heer ern 5415 4 I IT 18 
The moment this wound is inflicted; though 


ſeemingly trivial, it is conſiderably more painful 
than the ſting of a bee! this pain, far from abat- 
ing, becomes every moment more excruciating 


and dangerous; the affected part ſwells; the ve- 


nom ſbon reaches the head, which aſſumes a mon- 
ſtrous appearance; the eyes appear red and fiery; 


and the heart beats quick, with frequent interrup- 


tions. The pain ſoon grows inſupportable; and 


ſome expire under it in five or ſix hours; but ſuch 
as have ſtronger conſtitutions, ſurvive the | 


a few hours longer, but only to yield to an uni- 
verſal mortification, which quickly contaminates 
the whole frame. ers 
ntleman, walking in His fields, 
on a Rattle- Snake that had been 


A Virginian 


ſhook it's Ratties. The gentleman immediately 
perceived his dreadful ſituation; but, determined 
not to die unrevenged, he killed the Snake, and 
carrying it home in his hand, threw it on the 

round before his family, crying out, I am a 

ead man! here is my murderer! His arm (in 
which the fwelling had already commenced). was 
inſtantly tied up near the ſhoulder; the wound 
was anointed with oil, and every precaution uſed 


| either to check or extract the infection. Having 


a very ſound conſtitution, he recovered, but not 
without experiencing the moſt various and dread- 


ful ſymptoms for ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively. The 
and more ſlen- 


arm, below the ligature, appeared of various co- 
lours,. with a writhing among the muſcles, that 
to his terrified imagination repreſented the very 
motions of the animal which inflicted ne wound. 


A fever enſued, the loſs of his hair, giddineſs, 


drought, debility; and nervous faintings; till, by 
flow degrees, a very ſtrong habit co-operating with 
medicinal applications, expelled the latent malig- 
nity. 

Several remedies have been tried to alleviate 
this calamity : a decoction of the Virginian Snake- 
root is conſidered as the moſt efficacious; and, at 
the ſame time, the head of the reptile bruiſed, 
and laid on the part affected, is judged to aſſiſt 
the cure. In general, however, it is found to be 
fatal; and the Indians, ſenſible of this, frequently 
dip their arrows in the poiſon lodged under the 
fangs of this terrible creature, when their ſavage 
diſpoſition excites them to execute any ſignal re- 
venge on their enemies. | | 

Thus far the hiſtory of this animal is unani- 
mouſly confirmed by every naturaliſt » but the 
ſubſequent accounts, though in general credited, 
are not ſo well aſcertained. Firſt, it's motion, 
which ſome deſcribe as the ſwifteſt imaginable; 
aſſerting, that it's Indian appellation Ecacoalt, or 
the wind-ſerpent, is to be underſtood of it's won- 
derful agility: while others affirm, that it is the 
ſloweſt and moſt ſluggiſh of all ſerpents, and ſel- 
dom moves from it's place. In this oppoſition of 
ers who aſſert, that it moves 
3 L | but 
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but lowly on level ground; but, hen among 

1 rate. Ho-. 

ever, if we may argue N the opinion | food 
it's flow' movement 


rocks, that it goes at 2 pr 


of thoſe who contend for 
ſeems the 


| e moſt 
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But leaving the conſideration 


authors aſcribe to the e-Snake, namely; that 
of chatming it's prey into it's mouth; which 
ſome very flatly deny. The inhabitants of Penn- 
ſylvania, however, are ſaid to have opportuni- 
ties of obſervi f 
Snake is often ſeen baſking at the foot of ſome 
tree where birds and ſquirrels take up their reſi- 
dence; there, coiled on it's tail, it's jaws extended, 


and it's eyes gleaming like fire, it levels it's dread- | 


ful glance at one or other of the little animals 
above. The bird, or ſquirrel, too 


branch to branch with a timorous, plaĩntive ſound, 
mme r avoid, yet i le of breaking 
through the charm: thus it continues ſor ſorne 


nches of the —_ till at laſt, as if van- 
quiſhed by the potency of it's fears, it jumps 
me from the tree directly into the throat of 3t's 
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iron cage wherein a Rattle-Snake was kept, and 
the ee carefully obſerved: the mouſe remained 


motionleſs at one end of the cage; while the Snake 
continued fixed at the other, with a eye glaring | 


full on the timid animal, and it's jawys opened to 
their wideſt extent. . ſorne — 
time, appear ed eager to cape 3 every 
ſerved only to increaſe it's terrors, and to draw it 
ſtill nearer the enemy; till, after ſeveral ineffectual 
attempts to break the faſcination, it-was obſerved 
to run directly into the mouth of the Snake. 

To the above relations the incredulous oppoſe 
their apparent improbability; and aſſert, that ſuch 
a power aſcribed to nts is only a relic of a vul- 
error, by which 1t was ſuppoſed that theſe 
creatures themſelves could be charmed at the ſame 
time that they poſſeſſed the power af charming: 
they aver, that animals are ſo far from running 
down the throat of the Rattle-Snake when in cap- 
tivity, that the reptile will not then eat any thing, 


but actually dies for want of ſubſiſtence.  Per- | 


haps this ſcepticiſm is only an effe& of that mo- 
— philoſophy which doubts of every _ 

that cannot be ſolved by human reaſon; an 
where. that ſort of evidence cannot be procured, 
denies the fact, to diſcharge the argument. That 
there is a particular effluvia of the eye in man, as 
well as in irrational animals, which is capable of 
a kind of faſcination, has been admitted by many 
who abjure the marvellous, and are by no means 
the dupes of a blind credulty: may not the Rat- 
tle- Snake then poſſeſs a quality in a „ ex de- 
proportioned to it's malignity, which is at 

ſt ſenſibly felt in other creatures? 


RAUCA AVIS. A bird of the halcyon kind, 


deſcribed by Nierem as frequenting the Ame- 
rican — and — It 2 large as 
a duck. The crown of the head is black; and the 
breaſt and belly are white. The neck is natu- 
rally very long in proportion to the body; yet it 


may be occaſionally contracted in a Wonderſul 
manner. The. fleſh: is ſaid to be proper ſor 


exiſtence he is doubttul ; nor have fuceceding 
turaliſts cleared up the ſubj 
1 RAVEN. the Corvus 
bird of the crow kind, conſiderably larger than 
the carrion crow or the rook; and not only diſtin- 
| N is ſiae, but allo by irs 
w 


robable, as the viper, which- it 
———— ſeopetts:: 


p of this quality 0 
uture obſervers, we A to a iarity ſome 
Ra 


this faſcination every day: the 


plainly per- for, being naturally ſtrong and hard 
ceives: the medicared-niaſchief,- and hape Jem 


| | Raven, is proyerbialy yet this bind is ſometimes 

found pure white, owing perhaps to the rigorous 

hideous deſtroyer. [Sets | | climates of the north: this change is wroughr on 

In order to aſcertain the authenticity of this | the Raven, as on moſt other animals in that part 
wonderful quality, a mouſe was-put into a large | 
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ax of 


hich is fomewhat more hooked than that 


ol eicher of the other two. Its weight is about 
three pounds; it's length is upwards of two feet; 


the expanſion of it's. wings/ is rather 
Fe: and it's bill is ſtrong 


more 
and thick. The a 


loo of the whole bird is black, finely glofled win, 


rich blue, except on the belly, where it in 
Naven inhabits every region of the world ; 
ray, it is 
little influenced by the changes of — — 


bears with equal indifference the heat of the line 
and the cold of the polar climates. While other 
birds ſeem benumbed with cold, or pining with 
time its Keble efforts and complaints, but is ſtill | 
ſeen Aera lower and lower towards the 
bottom 


famiat;-the Raven continues active and healthy; 


boſily employed in prowling for prey, or ſporti 
—— 


in the coldeſt atm „Though Black as 2 


of che world, where their cloathing, eſpecially in 
winter, aſſumes a colour ſuitable to the country 


| they inhabit, ”"y Saks 


The Raven is ſufficiently docile in whatever is 
within the compaſs of any. bird's abilities. He 


may be inſtructed in the art of fowling, like the 


hawk; like the ſpaniel, be taught to fetch and 
carry; and even to ſpeak like the parrot. Dr. 


 Goeldfmith aſſures us that he may be brought to 


imitate any vocal muſic: I have heard, ſays he, 
© a Raven ſing the Black- joke with great diſtinct- 
neſs, truth, and humour. | | 
Conſidered as a domeſtic bird, the Raven poſ- 
ſefſes many qualities which render him extremely 
amuling : active, curious, and impudent, he goes 
every where; pries into every thing; runs after 
dogs; plays tricks with poultry ; and with great 
kill and addreſs inſinuates himſelf into the favour 
of the cook-maid, ſenſible of her ability to reward 


him for his attachment and attention. By nature 


a-gluttan, and by habit a thief; not confined to 

tty depredatians on the pantry or the larder, 
[ike a miſer, he hoards what he can neither exhi- 
bit nor enjoy: a ring, atea-ſpoon, a piece of coin, 
or any glittering . bauble, are always tempting 
baits to his avarice; theſe he will watch oppor- 
runities to pilfer, and carry them to his magazine 
of curioſities. 

In a ſtate of nature, the Raven is a moſt vora- 


cious plunderer. He is by no means delicate in 


the choice of his food: whether his prey be liv- 
ing or dead, he greedily devours it; and, after 
having ſufficiently gorged himſelf, flies to ac- 


quaint his-companions, that they may participate 


of the ſpoil. If the carcaſe ſhould happen to be 
already in the poſſeſſion of a fox, a dog, or any 
other animal more powerful than himſelt, he uſu- 
ally fits at a little diſtance, a patient ſpeCtator, 
till the creature is ſatisfied. If he can diſcovet 


no carrion, which from his exquiſite ſcent he cin 


{nel at a vaſt diſtance, he then contents — 
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build in unfrequented ſituations, and expel all 


ſhop of a taylor; who was ſo highly pleaſed with 


or ardea ſtellaris; but improperly, as it certainly 


- 


with froies; inſets; and the accidental produce of 
the dunghill. * re ben,” 

© Ravens uſually breed in trees, and lay five or 
ix eggs of a paliſte green colout ſpotted with 
environs 


thoſe carcaſes, and that filth, which would other- 
wiſe prove inimical to health, as well as offenſive 
to the ſmell. However, they are not found in 
the neighbourhood of towns alone; they often 


other birds from their vicinity: they will not even 
ſuffer their young to remain in the ſame diſtrict, 
but oblige them to depart as ſoon as they are able 
to provide for themſelves. Martin, in his De- 


ſcription of the Weſtern Iſles, aſſures us, that | 


there are three little iſlands among the number, 
each of which is occupied by one 3 Ravens, 
who will not permit any other birds to reſide 
among them. 
A kind of reſpect has always been paid to the 
Raven by the vulgar, from it's having been ap- 
pointed by Heaven to feed the prophet Elijah 
when he fled from the wrath: of Jezebel. The 
Romans, who deemed this bird ominous, paid to 
it the moſt profound veneration from motives of 
ſuperſtitious fear. Linnæus informs us, that the 
Swedes regard Ravens as ſo ſacred, that none of 
the natives ever attempt to moleſt them. In the 
ſouthern parts of that country, they fly to a great 
height when the weather is ſerene; at which times 
they utter a very ſingular cry, which may be heard 
at a conſiderable diſtance. As 
Pliny informs us that a Raven, which had bee 
kept in the Temple of Caſtor, flew down into the 
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the viſit of his new acquaintance, that he taught 
him ſeveral tricks; as alſo to pronounce the name 


whole royal family. He was beginning to grow 
rich, Gem the * he received of thoſe who 
came to ſee this wonderful bird; when an envious 
neighbour killed the Raven, and deprived the 
taylor of all hopes of a future golden harveſt. 
The Romans, however, puniſhed the offender, 
and honoured the Raven with a magnificent fu- 
neral. | 

The Raven is the moſt remarkable of all birds 
for it's longevity. But though we cannot give 
implicit faith to what Heſiod aſſerts, namely, that 
one of theſe birds will live nine times as long as 
a man, yet it is certain that ſome of them have 
been known to live one hundred years. Indeed, 
if conſtant exerciſe, and a good appetite, be con- 
ducive to longevity, the Raven enjoys both in a 
ſuperlative degree. | 

The ancients conſecrated the Raven to Apollo, 
becauſe it was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a natural inſtinct 
to foretel future events. | 

RAVEN, NIGHT. An Engliſh appellation | 
for a ſpecies of heron which flies in the night- 
time, and makes a very ſingular hoarſe noiſe. It 
has been applied by ſome authors to the bittern, 


ſhould be appropriated to the ardea cinerea mi- 
nor, or ſmall heron. 
RAVEN, SEA. A name by which ſome na- 
turaliſts expreſs the corvorant or cormorant. 
RAVEN FISH. The mouth of this fiſh bears 


of the Emperor Tiberius, with the names of the | 


dme ſimilitude to a bird's bill: the body is about 


| 


a ſpan long; the back and tail are red; the belly 
is inclining to yellow; and there are two yellow 
ſtreaks. on each ſide. The fleſh is firm; and 
wholeſome. This fiſh is a native of the Oriental 


RAY. A genus of cartilaginous. fiſhes, with 

e Gay en 

dae placed beneath; and the mouth fituared quite 
OW. 1 

The whole of this kind bear a ſtrong reſem- 


blance to each other in their figure; nor is it 


eaſy, without ſome experience, to diſtinguiſh 
them. The ſtranger to this dangerous tribe may 


imagine he is only handling a ſkate, when he is 


inſtantly benumbed by the torpedo; and he may 
pose he has — thornback, till he is — 
by the fire-flaire. - | 

All fiſh of the Ray kind are broad and cartila- 
ginous ; ſwim flat on the water; and have ſpines 
on different parts of their bodies; or at their tails. 
The eyes and mouths of all of them are placed 
quite under their bodies, with apertures for breath- 
ing either about or near them. They all have 


teeth, or at leaft rough bones which anſwer the 


purpoſes. Their entrails are wideſt towards 
their mouths, gradually diminiſhing to their tails ; 
and even their tails are very different from thoſe 
of other fiſhes, always terminating in bunches ot 
points. But the moſt e, iarity 
of the Ray kind is their prickles, which the diffe- 
rent ſpecies have on different parts of their bodies: 
ſome are armed with ſpines both above and be- 
low; others have them on their upper parts only; 


 fome have their ſpines at their tails; ſome have 


triple rows of them; while others have them ſin- 
gle. In ſome ſpecies, theſe ſpines are compara- 
tively ſoft and feeble; but, in others, they are 
ſtrong and piercing; the ſmalleft generally incline 
towards their tails, and the largeſt towards their 
heads. | 

It is by their ſpines alone that theſe animals 


are diſtinguiſhed from each other. The ſkate is 
rough on the middle of the back, and has a ſin- 


gle row of ſpines on the tail. The ſharp-noſed 


Ray has ten ſpines near the middle of the back. 


The fuller, or rough Ray, has it's ſpines indiſcri- 
minately diſſ over the whole back. The 
thornback has a triple row of ſpines on the back. 
The fire-flajre, or Sting-Ray, has one dangerous 
ſpine placed in the tail; about four inches from 
Ge body: this inftrument, which is about fix in- 
ches long, is of a flinty hardneſs; and the ſides 
are thin, ſharp-pointed, and cloſely and ſharply 
bearded the whole length. While the torpedo is 
deſtitute of ſpines; but, in their room, is poſſeſſed 
of faculties the moſt extraordinary and potent in 
nature. 8 
Such are the principal diſcriminations between 
theſe animals; which are as voracious as they are 
plentiful; and as dangerous to ſtrangers as uſeful 
to thoſe who can diſtinguiſh their differences. 
"Theſe fiſh are the moſt numerous of all the 


larger ones of the ſea; and, in ſome meaſure, they 


owe their numbers to their ſize: Excepting the 
white ſhark and the cachalot .alone, there is no 
other fiſh which has a ſwallow large enough to 
admit them; and their ſpines make them ſtill 
more dangerous morſels: yet the ſize of them is 
ſuch, that even the ſhark himſelf is unable to de- 
vour them. Some have been caught on the Bri- 
tiſh coaſts which weighed upwards of two hund- 
red pounds each. But this ſize is trifling when 


compared 
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Ray world. r „ re . 
was thirteen feet eight inches broad, above 
ten feet from the ſnout to the inſertion of the tail. 
The tail ĩtſelſ was fifteen feet long; twenty inches 


rodigious 


broad at it's inſertion, and ing to a point. 
The body was two feet in and the ſkin as 
thick as leather, and marked with ſpots. This 
enormous fiſh was deemed utterly unfit: for an 


European banquet; but the negroes ſelected ſome 
of the niceſt bits, and carefully ſalted them up, 
as favourite iſion. N 


bable that we have only as yet ſeen the of 
the kind. As they 
of the ſea, the greateſt are ſeldom ſeen; and as it 


is poſſible they may have been growing for ages, 
It is 


the extent of their magnitude is unknown. 
however generally ſuppoſed, that they are the 
largeſt inhabitants of the and, were we to 


credit Biſhop Pontoppidan, are ſome above 
a whole mile over. vt h ein T6518 wa - 
The Ray-fiſh chuſe ſuch parts of the 


ſea for their retreats as have a black muddy bot- 
tom: the large ones keep at the greateſt depths; 
but the ſmaller approach the ſhores, and feed on 
ſuch living animals as they can ſurpriſe, or-what- 
ever putrid ſubſtances fall in their way. Being 
naturally ravenous, they eaſily take the bait; but 
ſhould it be taken vp, and kept a day or two out 
of the water, they will not touch it. Indeed, al- 
moſt all fiſn appear much more delicate in their 


choice of bait than of their ordinary food. - By 


their motions, they ſeem to perceive the line, and 


to dread it: but the impulſe of hunger is too pow=- | 


erful to admit of caution ; and even though they 


ceive the danger, if ſharp ſet, they ſwallow 
their defirution. . - 20 


” 


The Ray kind generate in March and April; 


at which times only they are ſeen ſwimming near 
the ſurface of the water, ſeveral males uſually pur- 
ſuing one female. In the act of coition they ad- 
here ſo cloſely together, that the fiſnermen fre- 
quently draw up both together, though only one 
has been hooked. The females are prolific to an 
extreme degree, no leſs than three hundred cee 
having been extracted from the body of a ſingle 


Ray: theſe eggs are covered with a tough horny 


ſubſtance, which they acquire in the womb ; for, 


before they deſcend into it, they are attached to 
the ovary pretty much in the ſame manner as in 


the body of a pullet. From this ovary, or egg- 
bay, as it is vulgarly called, the eggs drop one 


by one into the womb, and there receive a ſhell 


by the concretion of the organic fluids. When 
arrived at proper maturity, they are excluded, 
one or two at a time, and often at intervals of 
three or four hours. Theſe eggs are uſually firſt 


caſt about the beginning of May, but the breed- 


ing ſeaſon continues the greateſt part of the ſum- 
mer. In October, when the whole. quantity of 
eggs is excluded, the fiſhes become very poor 
and thin;. but in November, they begin to im- 
prove, and gradually mend till May, when they 
are in the higheſt perfection. | | 

Our fiſhermen take this kind chiefly in the 
winter ſeaſon; but the indefatigable Dutch begin 


their operations earlier, and —_ fiſh with 


better ſucceſs than the Britiſh. The method 
practiſed by the fiſhermen of Scarborough is ge: 
nerally reckoned the beſt among the Engliſh; 


npared to their enorinous bulk in other parts. 
2 
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with which, as ſuccinctly related by Pennant, u. 
here nt our readers. | 2 


with three lines: each man's lines are fairly coiled 


ly keep at the bottom 


hooks being and placed very regularly in 
the centre of the eil. N furniſhed 

with two-hundred and. eighty hooks, at the dil. 
| tance of ſix feet two inches from each other. The 
hooks are faſtened to lines of twiſted horſe-hair, 

twerity-{even. inches in lengt n. 
When fiſhing, there are always 


| baited x 


three men in 


1 each coble; and conſequently. nine of theſe lines 
Large as the above may ſeem, it is very pro- 


are faſtened together, and uſed as one line, ex- 
tending in length near three miles, and furniſhed 
wich two thouſand five hundred hooks, 
An anchor and a buoy are fixed at the- firſt end 
of the line, and one more at each end of each 
man's lines; in all four anchors and four buoys 
made of leather or cork... The line is always laid 
| acroſs the current. The tides of flood and ebb 
continue an equal time on our coaſt; and, when, 


| difficulty they eſcape to the ſhore, though they 
{ 


undiſturbed by winds, run each way about fx 
hours... They are ſo rapid, that the. fiſhermen 
can only ſhoot and haul their lines at the turn of 
the ridez and therefore the lines always remain. 
on the ground about fix; hours. The ſame ra- 
| pidity of the tide prevents their uſing hand- lines; 
and therefore tWo of the le commonly wrap 
themſelves in the fail, and fleep while the other 
keeps a ſtrict look out, for fear of being run down 
| by ſhips, and to obſerve the weather: for ſtorms 
often riſe ſo ſuddenly, that it is often with extreme 


leave their lines behind then. 

I be coble is twenty feet ſix inches long, and 
it's extreme breadth is five feet. , It's burden is 
about one ton; and it is rowed by three pair of 
dars, being admirably conſtructed for the purpoſe 


* 


of encountering a mountainous ſea. They hoiſt 
fail when the wind ſuits. n 0 

© The five- men- boat is forty feet long, fifteen 
broad, and twenty-five tons burden. It is fo 
called, though navigated by ſix men and a boy; 
becauſe one of the men is hired to cook, and does 
not ſhare in the profits with the other five. All 
our able fiſhermen go in theſe boats to the her- 
ring-fiſhery at Yarmouth the latter end of Sep- 
tember, and return about the middle of Novem- 
ber. The boats are then laid up till the begin- 
ning of Lent, at which time they go off in them 
to the edge of the Dogger Bank, and other places, 
to fiſh ſor turbot, cod, ling, ſkates, and various 
other kinds. They always take two cobles on 
board; and when they come on their ground, an- 
chor the boat, throw out the cobles, and fiſh in 
the ſame manner as thoſe do who. go from the 
ſhore in a coble; with this difference only, that 
here each man is provided with double the quan- 
tity of lines; and, inſtead of waiting the return of 
the tide in the coble, they return to the boat, 
and bait their other lines; thus hawling one ſet, 
and ſhooting another, every turn of the tide. 
They commonly run into the harbour twice 2 
week, to deliver their fiſh. The five-men-boat 
is decked at each end, but open in the middle, 
and has two long fails. | 

© 'The beſt bait for fiſh of all kinds is freſh her- 
ring cut in pieces of a proper ſize; and, notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid to the contrary, they 
are taken there at any time in the winter, and al 
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the ſpring, whenever the fiſhermen put uy 
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point. 
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Help nete für that" purpoſe r che Hve-wien-boats 
N 1 85 Next to her- | 
are thelefſer lampreys, which come all win⸗ 
ter by land carriage from Tadcafter. The next 
baits in eſteem are ſmall haddocks cut in pieces, 


ſand-worms; muſcles, and limpets: and laſtly, 


when none of theſe can be found, bullock's liver 


The hooks employed are much ſmaller 
— uſed at Iceland and Newfoundland. 
Experience has ſhewn, that the larger fiſh will 
tike a living {mall one on the hook ſooner than 
my bairthat'can be put on; therefore ſuch are al- 
ways uſed as the fiſh can ſwallow. The hooks 
are two inches and a half long in the ſhank, and 
nearly an inch wide between the ſhank: and the 
The line is made of ſmall cording, always 
tanned before it is put in uſe. All the Rays and 
turbots are extremely delicate in their choice of 
baits: if a piece of herring or haddock has been 
twelve houts out of the ſea, and then uſed as a 
bair;*they will not touch ir.” . 
Such is the method of catching theſe fiſh, which 
uſually keep near the bottom, particularly on the 


' Engliſh coaſts; and Duhamel obſerves, that the 


beſt, weather for ſucceeding is a half calm, when 
the waves are Juſt curled with a ſilent breeze. 

But the extent of line uſed in this country 
(though, as heretofore obſerved, ſomerimes three 
miles in length) is inconſiderable when compared 
with what the Italians throw out in the Mediter- 
ranean. Their fiſhing is carried on in tartanes, 
veſſels conſiderably larger than any of ours. They 
bair a line generally no leſs than twenty miles 
long, with about ten or twelve ' thouſand hooks; 
to which · they give the appellation of paraſina; 
and the fiſhing is known by that of pielago: this 
line is not regularly drawn every fix hours, as 
with us, but is ſuffered to remain in the ſea con- 


twenty-four' hours to draw it. By means of this 
prodigious apparatus they take Rays, ſharks, and 
other fiſhes; Be of which often weigh above a 
thouſand: pounds. When any of this enormous 
magnitude are caught, the fiſhermen ſtrike them 
through with a harpoon, in order to get them on 
board, and then diſpatch them with all poſſible 
‚‚⁰‚ . 

This method of catching fiſh is obviouſly both 
fatiguing and dangerous; but the value of the cap- 
ture is generally adequate to the riſk. The ſkate 
and the thornback are excellent food; and their 
ſize, which is from ten to two hundred pounds 
weight, compenſates for whatever trouble and 
expence there may be in the acquiſition. But it 
ſometimes happens that the lines are viſited b) 
very unwelcome intruders, namely, the rou 
Ray, the fire-flaire, or the torpedo: to theſe the 
fiſhermen have a mortal antipathy; and, on diſ- 
covering them, even ſhudder at the ſight. How- 
ever, they are not always fo much on their guard, 
but that they ſometimes experience the different 
reſentments of this noxious tribe; and then, in- 
ſtead of a prize, they meet a vindictive enemy. 

Ray, CravaTeD. See THORNBACK. 

Ray, ELecTric ok SMooTH. See TorPEDo. 

Ray, FuLLtzr; the Raia Fullonica of Lin- 
næus. This ſpecies derives it's name from that 
Inſtrument which fullers uſe in ſmoothing cloth, 
the back being rough and ſpiny: the noſe is ſhort 
and ſharp; there are a few ſpines at the angle of 
each eye; the nictitating membrane is fimbriated; 


an] the teeth are ſmall and ſharp. On the upper | 


Vor. II. 5 


of 
: 


;, 


| 


fiderably longer, and then requires the ſpace of | 


*x 1 < ; 
KAY 
part ö the pectoral Ens there are three rows of 
ſpines painting towards the back, and crooked; 
on the tail there are three rows of ſtrong ſpines, 
the middle row extending up part of the back 


and the tail is ſlender, and ſomewhat longer than 
the body. The upper part of the body is cine- 


- 


| reous, ufually marked with black ſpots; and the 
lower part is white. This fiſh is 


equal to the ſkate 
in fize. At Scarborough, where it is very com- 
mon, it is called the white hans, or gullet. | 

Ray, Roven; the Raia Aſteria Aſpera of Ron- 
deletius. Pennant informs us that he caught this 

cies in Loch Broom, in Scotland. It's length, 

m the noſe to the tail, was two feet nine inches ; 
and the tail was nearly of the ſame meaſure. The 
noſe was ſhort; before each eye ſtood a large 
hooked ſpine; and behind, another beſet with 
ſmaller ones. The upper part of the body was 
of a cinereous brown colour mixed with white, 
ſpotted ' with black, and entirely covered with, 


ſmall ſpines. On the tail were three rows of 


large ſpines ; beſides which, it was interſperſed in 


every part with ſmaller ones, regularly diſpoſed. 


The fins and the under ſide of the body were 
equally rough with the upper, | 

Ray, SHAGREEN. This fiſh, called alſo the 
French Ray, caught near Scarborough, is nearly 
equal in ſize to the ſkate, It is narrower than 
the more common Rays; the, noſe is long, and 
very ſharp; the pupil of the eye is ſapphirine; 
there are two ſhort rows of ſpines on the noſe; on 
the corner of each eye there is a ſemicircular row; 


on the tail are two rows, continued a little way 


up the back, ſmall, ſlender, and very ſharp; and 
along the ſides of the tail there is a row of minute 
ſpines, intermixed with innumerous little ſpiculæ. 
The upper part of the body is of a cinereous 
brown hue, cloſely ſet with minute ſhagreen-like 
rubercles, nearly reſembling the ſkin of the dog- 


' fiſh; and the under fide of the body is white. The 
teeth ate ſlender, and extremely ſharp; and from 


the noſe to the origin of the pectoral fins there is 
a tuberculated ſpace. 


Ray, SxHarP-Nosed; the Raia Oxyrinchus of 


Linnæus. This fiſh ſometimes meaſures ſeven 


feet in length, and upwards of five in breadth: 
the noſe is long, ſlender, and ſharp-pointed; the 
body is ſmooth, and very thin in proportion to 
the ſize; and the upper part is aſh-coloured, 
marked with numerous white ſpots, and a few 
black ones. The tail is thick; towards the end 
there are two ſmall fins; on each ſide there is a 
row of ſmall ſpines; and in the middle a ſingle 
row, which runs ſome way up the back. The 
lower part of the body is wholly white; and the 
mouth, which is large, is furniſhed with a number 
of ſmall teeth bending inwards. 

This fiſh has been ſuppoſed to anſwer the de- 
ſcription of the bos of the ancients; which was 
unqueſtionably ſome enormous ſpecies of Ray, 
though we cannot pretend to determine the par- 
ticular kind. Oppian ſtiles it the broadeſt among 
fiſhes; and adds an account of it's predilection 
for human fleſh; with it's method + deſtroyin 
men, by overlaying them till they are re, | 
Philen gives us nearly a ſimilar relation. And 
Ulloa confirms their deſcription, giving the very 
ſame account of a creature ah. in the South 
Seas, the terror of thoſe who fiſh for pearl: the na- 
tives term it manta, orthe goth, from it's ſurround- 
ing and enfolding the unfortunate diver till he is 
ſuffocated; heretore the negroes never deſcend 


3M 


" 
. 


without 


without a ſharp kyife, to defend themſelves 
the attacks of this formidable nim. 
Nr, Warp, This ſpecies, Which has been 
Marcgrave, was caught at Scarborough in 1769 
but the fiſherman, through "ignorance, deſtroyed 
che body, preſerving only the tail, which was ex- 
hibited to an ingenious naturaliſt of that place; 
and is deſctibed as being three feet Jong, ex- 
tremely lender and taper, and deſtitute of any 
fin at the extremity... | 825 | 


- "This An i likewide fd '46 be gde of the 
Sicilian ſeas; but at preſent it may be conſidered - 


as an obſcure ſpecies. Pennant, gives it the ap- 
lation of Whip from the extreme length and 
enderneſs of it's tail. 3 
Rax, STinG. . 
Naca Marina. 3 . 
RAYTE, ox RAYCHE. A term by which 
ſome. ichthyologiſts expreſs the common ſkate, 
or flaire, 729 $428 
RAZOR-BILL. A bird of the auk kind; the 
Alca Torda of Linnæus. It's length is about 
eighteen inches; and the expanſion of the wings 
is twenty-ſeven, The bill is two inches long, 
arched, very ſharp at the edges, and of a blac 
colour; the upper mandible is marked with four 
tranſverſe grooves; the lower with three; and the 
wideſt is Less interſecting each mandible. A 


- 
n 


white line extends from the eye to the bill; the 
head, throat, and entire upper ſide of the body, 


are black; the wings are of the ſame colour, ex- 
cept the tips of the leſſer quill · feathers, which are 
white; the tail is compoſed of twelve black fea- 
thers; the whole under-fide of the body is white; 
and the legs are black. | | 
- Theſe birds, in company. with the guillemots, 
appear in our ſeas about the beginning of Febru- 
' ary, but do not ſettle to breed till the beginning 
May. They take up their reſidence on the 
ledges of the higheſt rocks impendin 
ſitting cloſe together, and in rows one above ano- 
ther. The female properly lays. but one egg, 
which is of an extraordinary ſize in proportion to 
her bulk, being about arr inches long, 2 br 
white or pale ſea-green colour, irregularly ſpott 
with Dade, Should this happen to be de 
ſtroyed, the Razor-Bill will lay another; and if 


that is removed, then a third, However, ſhe 


makes no, neſt, but depoſits her egg on the bare 
rock: and though multitudes lie contiguous, by a 
wonderful kind of inſtinct, each bird diſtinguiſhes 
her own. What is alſo very amazing, the Ra- 
zor-Bill fixes her egg on the ſmooth rock with 
ſo exact a balance, as to ſecure 1t from rolling off: 
but ſhould it be removed, and then attempted to 
be replaced by the hand of man, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not abſolutely impoſſible, to 
bring it to it's former equilibrium. 

The inhabitants of the coaſts where theſe eggs 
are laid, eſteem them a very deſireable kind of 
food; and, in order to ſecure ir, run the greateſt 


hazards; being lowered from above by ropes, de- - 


pending on the ſtrength of their companions at 
the top, whoſe footing is often ſo unſtable, that 
they are forced headlong down the precipice, and 
meet a dreadful and inevitable death. 


'RAZOR-FISH; the Coryphzna Novacula of 


Linnæus. The bead of this fiſh is large and 
compreſſed; and the whole body is flat. There 
are ſcarcely the very rudiments of a ſnout; for the 
line, which terminates the fore-part of the head, 


ſome authors as the Jaberete of 


See Free-FLatzs and PAsrI- 


the vent almoſt to the tail. The head and coy 
of the gills 


8 


. * g — 81 1 
n 
k , wo l e A '® a RR « . | 
from |} runs almoſt 
b . N = | 
bead to the mouth, , which, is ſmall, and armed 


with little ) c ene four ] ; 
which are 1 The eyes ae fon 


perpendicularly from the top of the 


and placed on the top of the head. At the or. 
gin of the back there is a fin, which extends from 
: | 


thence to the tail; and another. riſes oppoſite to 


it on the lower part of the belly; reaching from 


are marked with ſeveral blue 3 
the belly and tail- fins are yellowiſh and greeniſh, 


chequered in a very pleaſing manner; the d 
fin is red, ſprinkled Sl blue f * 


reſt of the body is of a yellowiſh red rr 


the tail, which is broad, is n with large 


Ibis fiſh is common in the iſles of Rhode: 
and Malta; and it's fleſh is tender, ' eaſy. of di. 
geſtion, and exceedingly nutritive. 
_ RAZOR-SHELL, A genus of biyalve 
ſhells, of an oblong figure, and open at both ex- 


tremities. At the hinge, a ſubulated tooth is 


turned back, and often double. 

. The, Razor-Shell, called alſo the pivot, very 
much reſembles the haft of a razor; and, by 
means of this ſhape, it is better enabled to dive 
into the ſoft ſand. at the: bottom of the ocean. 
All the motions of this httle animal are confined 
to ſinking or riſing about a foot downwards or 


upwards in the ſand; for it never quits the ſpot 
where it was firſt planted. From time to time 


it riſes about half way out of it's hole; but if di- 
ſturbed in the ſmalleſt degree, ſinks perpendicu- 
larly down again. Exactly over the place where 
it buries itſelf, there is a ſmall a „through 
which the animal reſpires, or imbibes the ſea- 
water. On the deſertion of the tide, this hole 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the fiſhermen who 


are in queſt of it: and their method of alluring 
the Razor up from the depth of it's retreat is 
the ſea, 


Re a little ſea- ſalt on it's hole; which di 
olving, no ſooner reaches the creature below, 


than it inſtantly riſes ſtraight upwards, and diſ- 
plays about half it's length above che ſurface; 
| this appearance, however, is inſtantaneous; and if 
the fiſher does not ſeize the opportunity, the ſhell 
with great facility ſinks to it's former depth; no 
ſalt can allure it a ſecond: time; but it remains 
unmoleſted, unleſs the fiſherman 


gives himſclf 

the trouble of digging it out. n 
Several ſpecies of this ſhell are found on the 
Britiſh coaſts, from nine inches to half an inch in 
length. The names of the moſt curious are, the 
„ ſheath, ſcymetar, pellucid, ſuboval, and kid- 


ney Razor-Shells; their different appellations ex- 


preſſing ſome peculiarity in their figure, confor- 
mation, or colour. The ancients ate the incloſed 
animals as well as the moderns: Athenæus ſpeaks 
of them as great delicacies; and peculiarly grateful 
to widows, but for what reaſon we are not 1n- 
formed. AN | | 

RECURVIROSTRA. A genus of birds of 
the order of grallæ: the characters of which are; 
that the bill is long, ſlender, very thin, depreſled, 
and bent upwards, whence the appellation; and 
that the feet are palmated, and have three toes. 
The avoſetta is the only known ſpecies of this 

nus. 

This bird is ſomewhat larger than the common 
lapwing; the beak is about two inches long, 
black, ſlender, flatted, and bent upwards; the 
head is moderately large, and very round; and 


both 
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; eye there is a 
mall white ſpot 


lou the tail is wholly white; and the legs, 
ich ar& naked far above the knees, are long 
"and ein. 3 


heſe birds are very common in Italy, and are 


Gmetimes ſeen about the Engliſh ſhores, When 
| it, necks and long legs quite 


flying, they carry their, 


extended; and make a fhrill noiſe, expreſſive of 


the ſyllable . a ; _— the 
s e give the name of ye 
rene which they ſcoop 
with their bills out of the ſand, leaving alternate 
"{emicircular marks wherever they have been in 
queſt of prey. 55 . 

I The a lays two eggs about the ſize 
of thoſe of pigeons, of a whitiſh colour tinged 
with green, e with large black ſpots. 

RFED-BIND, or CAROLIN A. The ſize of this 
bird is equal to that of a ſky-lark: the bill is 
thick, ſtrong, and of a paliſh red colour, with a 
black lift round the baſe; the head is adorned 
with a creſt, which riſes and falls at pleaſure; and 


the whole body is of a fine ſcarlet colour, 4 
e 


che back and tail, which are of a dark red. T 
hen is brotyn, with a tincture of red on her wings 
and other parts. Se ee 

This bird is very common in America, where 
the natives cage it for the ſake of it's ſong as well 


as beauty. . | | 
This bird has a thick 


Rub BRD, SuuMER. 
ſtrong bill of a yellow colour; the whole plumage 


is of a beautiful red or ſcarlet hue, except the tips 


of the greater quills of the wings, which are of a 
duſky red; the coverts of the inſides of the wings 
are of a bright red; the inſides of the quills, as well 
as the under ſide of the tail, are of a reddiſh aſh- 
colour; and the legs and feet are of a duſky brown. 


Rrp-Bix D, or SuRINaM. Edwards, who firſt. 


figured and deſcribed this bird, acknowledges 
himſelf 88 of referring it with certainty to 
any particular genus of European birds: Lin- 


næus, however, in his nomenclature, gives it the 
mpelis Carnifex. The bill is 


appellation of A 
ſlightly arched, and of a dirty red colour; the to 
of the head, the lower part of the belly, the thighs, 
rump, and tail, are of a beautiful ſcarlet; the ſides 
of the head, the neck, back, breaſt, and wings, 
are of a dull dirty red; the tail - feathers are black 
about half an inch from their tips; the legs, feet, 
and claws, are of a dirty yellow hue; and the 
hinder parts of the legs have ſmall feathers or hairs 
down to the very feet. | | 


RED-BREAST; the Motacilla Rubecula of 
A bird well known in moſt parts of 


Linnæus. 


Europe. The bill is duſky; the forehead, chin, 
throat, and breaſt, are of a deep orange colour; 
the head, the hind part of the neck, the back, 
and the tail, are of a deep aſn- colour, tinged with 
green; the wings are darker, their edges inclin- 
ing to yellow; and the legs and feet are duſky. 
Though the Red-Breaſt is ſo very petulant as 
to live in a ſtate of continual hoſtility with it's 
on tribe, yet it is remarkably ſocial with the hu- 
man race; and in the winter ſeaſon becomes almoſt 
domeſtic, ſeemingly claiming the protection of 
man. Moſt of the ſoft-billed birds, ſuch as the 
nightingale, the ſwallow, and the titmouſe, leave 
us in the winter, when their inſect food is no 


port of the neck are 


The breaſt, belly, and throat, 
" we altofa ſhowy whiteneſs; the back is variegated 
Sh black and white; the wings are of the ſame 


* 


RED _ 
longer found in . abundance; but the Red-Brezſt 


continues with us the whole year; and endeavours 


to ſupport the famine of winter by chirping round 


the warm habitations of mankind ; 1 by enter 
ing thoſe ſhelters from which the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon is artificially expelled, and where inſects 
themſelves, attracted by a ſimilar cauſe, are the 
moſt numerous. 

This bird breeds differently in different places : 
in ſome countries it's neſt is uſually found jn the 
crevice of ſome moſſy bank, or at the foot of a 
hawthorn in hedge-rows; but, in others, it makes 
choice of the thickeſt coverts, and conceals it's 
neſt by means of oak-leaves. It's are uſu- 
ally four or. five in number, of a dull white co- 
lour, with reddiſh ſtreaks. | 

The ſong of the Red-Breaſt is ' remarkably 
ſweet and ſoft; and the more to be valued, as we 
enjoy it during the greateſt part of the winter, and 
early in the ſpring. In che ſummer it is equally 
muſical; but then it's modeſt notes are drowned 
in the general warble of the ſeaſon. Many of 
the autumnal ſongſters ſeem to be the young 
cock Red-Breaſts of the ſame year. | 

Several of our Engliſh poets have honoured 
this bird with particular notice in their lays. 
Thompſon gives a juſt and elegant deſcription 
of it's domeſtic qualities during winter; though 

chaps it is more indebted to the author of The 

abes in the Wood for being ſuch an univerſal 
favourite in this country, than to all other cauſes 
combined. But not only our poets,' but even 
painters, have exerted their reſpective talents in 
recommending this harmleſs ſongſter to our at- 
tention; and ſurely, when genius labours to me- 
liorate our ſenſations, and to awaken the moſt ge- 
nerous paſſions, it demands our love and admira- 
tion. | 

gab. BLuz; the Rubecula Americana 
of Cateſby. This bird has a ſlender, ſharp- 
pointed bill, of a duſky colour; the whole upper 
fide, head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a_ 
fine full blue colour, except the extremities of the 
greater quill which are black; and the whole 
under fide, from the bill to the coverts under the 
tail, is of a reddiſh colour. The thighs are of a 
faint light red; the legs and feet are brown; and 
the claws are duſky. | 

Edwards, who firſt deſcribed this bird from a 
ſpecimen communicated by the late Mr. Peter 

olinſon, ſays it was imported from Bermudas; 
and Cateſby, in his Hiſtory of Carolina, figures 


| and deſcribes a bird reſembling .this in almoſt 
every ref; 


— # 

RED-EYE ; the Cyprinus Erythropthalmus of 
Linnzus. This fiſh, to which the Germans give 
the appellation of Rootang, bears a ſtrong A dy 
blance to the common river-bream, except that it 
is ſomewhat thicker. The fins are entirely of a 
red colour; and the whole body of the fiſh is 
ſtained with a very beautiful red, particularly the 
irides. When the ſcales are removed, the body 
is of a greeniſh hue. 

The Red-Eye ſeldom exceeds one foot in 
length; and it's fleſh is extremely well flavoured. 
Some Engliſh authors call it the rudd; and other 


Latin ones denominate it rutilus latior, and ru- 


bellis fluviatilis. It is very common in many of 


the German and Britiſn rivers; and is in ſeaſon 


the whole year, except about the month of April, 


| when it ſpawns: during that period the male is 
marked with numerous white ſpots on it's head, 


and 
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d is univerſally more rough. then at other ſeas | 
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* RED-POLE. IT np bird, which is ſuppoſed 
to be a native of Penn ylvania, has a black, flen- 


der, W PIREN bill; the top of the head is red; 


the upper ſide of the body, from the head to the 
tail, is green; and the under fide is of a bright 
yellow hue, the breaſt and belly being ſpotted 
with red down the ſhafts of the feathers. The 
wings and tail are duſky, cd 


fleſh-colour. - 5 | 
Rep-PoLe, YEzLLow. This bird, which w 


* firſt figured and deſcribed by Edwards from a li 


ſpecimen, appears to be a variety of the Can 
bird, OE it imitates. + The u DAS 
ble is duſky, the lower of a yellow 


head is of a bright reddiſh orange colour. The 


ſides and hinder part of the head, the throat, 


breaſt, belly, thighs, and coverts beneath the tail, 
are of a bright yellow hue. The hinder part of 


the neck, the back, wings, and tail, are covered 


with duſky plumage, fringed with olive green, 


ſomewhat more yellowiſh on the rump than on 
other parts; and the legs and feet are of a blueiſh | 
fleſh-colour. | | 


' REDSHANK; the Scolopax Calidris of Lin- 
nzus. An aquatic. bird; called alſo inula 
erythropus, and callidrys. It is about the ſize of 


e back is of a 8 iſh or 
browniſh green colour ſpotted with b 5 the 
neck is grey; the throat 1s, variegated with black 
and white; the breaſt is white, with a few looſe 
ſtreaks of black; and the wing-feathers are diver- 
ified with black, brown, and white. The bill is 
long, ſlender, and ſhaped like that of a woodcock, 
reddiſh at the baſe, and blackiſh lower down; 
and the legs are of a moſt beauriful red colour. 

+ This bird, which breeds in fens and marſhes, 
is found on moſt of our ſhores; conceals itſelf 
during the winter in gutters; and is generally ob- 
ſerved ſingly, or at moſt in pairs. When di- 
ſturbed, it flies round it's neſt, making a naſe 
like the lapwing. It lays four eggs, of a whitiſh 
colour tinged with olive, and marked with irre- 
gular ſpots of black, particularly on the thicker 
end. » 5 , 
Pennant mentions a variety which he diſtin- 


the common plover; 


guilhes by the epithet of the Cambridge Red- 


ank, that is. conſiderably larger than the com- 
mon one. The head, the upper part of the neck, 
and the back, are of a cinereous brown hue; the 
leſſer coverts of the wings are brown edged with 


dull white, and barred with black; the prunaries 


are duſky ; the ſecondaries are barred with duſky 
and white; the under fide of the breaſt and neck 
are of a dirty white colour; the tail is barred with 
cinereous and black; and the legs are of an orange 
red. | : , 
RepsHaNxk, SPOTTED; the Chevalier Rouge of 
Briſſon. This ſpecies is equal in ſize to the 
greenſhank; the head is of a pale aſh-colour, 
marked with oblong ſtreaks of black; and the, 
back is duſky, variegated with triangular ſpots o 
white. The coverts of the wings are aſh-co- 
loured, ſpotted in the ſame manner; the quill- 


with yellow, ex- 
cept ſome of the Jongeſt quills, which. are wholly | 
blackiſh; and the legs and feet are of a duſky 


| fleſh-co- 
«lour; the eyes are dark; and the crown of the 


| 
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blackiſh; the u 
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| 
\ tips half an inch deep. The-covert-feathers on 
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* a paler red 
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are white; the L 
re Wee . -are . whitiſh, - barred 

REDSTART Z the Motacilla Phœnicurus of | 
Linnaus. The bill and legs of the male of this 
beautiful bird are black ; the forehead is white; 
the crown of the head, the hind part of the neck, 
and the back, are of a deep blue grey colour; the 
cheeks and throat are black;; the breaſt, rump, 
and ſides, are red; and the two middle feather, 
of the tail are brown. In che female, the top 
of the head and the back are of a deep ah. 
colour; the rump and tail are of a duller red than 
thoſe of the male; the chin is white; the lower 
fide of the neck is cinereous; and the breaſt is of 


This bird in Britain only in the ſpring 
and ſummer; and is obſerved to viſit us nearly 
about the ſame time as the nightingale. I: builds 
it's neſt in ſome hollow tree, the hole of a wall, 
or other building, lining it with mots externally, 
and internally with hair and feathers. Ir lays 
four or five eggs, reſembling! thoſe of the hedge- 
ſparrow, but rather paler, and more taper at the 
els extremity ; and if theſe eggs are but 
the Redſtart is ſo remarkably ſhy, as inſtantly to 
forſake it's neſt, It's note is ſoft and melodious; 


but 8 naturally ſullen, it is tamed with ex- 


treme d Ity. It is remarkable for ſhaking 
it's tail, and moving it horizontally, after the 
manner of a dog when fawning. . 
REDSTART, INDIan. The bill of this bird is 
duſky at the baſe, and black at the point; the top 
of the head is. covered with long, ſoft, black ſea- 
thers, hanging over behind in the ſhape of a creſt; 
and under each eye there is a ſcarlet ſpot, encom- 
aſſed with white on the lower ſide. - The throat, 
reaſt, belly, and thighs, are white; but the ſides 


of the neck and breaſt are black. The hinder 


part of the neck, the back, wings, and tail, are of 
a dark brown hue; the ridge of the wing next 
the breaſt is whitiſh; the feathers about the vent, 
and the coverts beneath the tail, are. of a vivid 
red; and the legs and feet are duſky. | 
This bird is a native of Bengal, in the Eaſt 


Indies. an bia 
RepsTART, BLue-THROAT. This ſpecies, 


which 1s ſuppoſed to be a native of Spain or the 


Barbary coaſt, is ſomewhat larger than the com- 
mon Redſtart. The bill is ſtraight, lender, and 
per fide of the head, neck, back: 
and wings, is of a dark dirty brown hue, the edges 
of the feathers being ſomewhat lighter; a dull 
orange-coloured line paſſes above the eye; and 
from the angles of the mouth another line of the 


| ſame colour runs undet the eye, beneath which 


there is a narrow line of faint blue. The throat, 
from the bill downwards, is white; on the lower 


part of the neck there is a blue ſemilunar ſpot, 


the angles pointing upwards; the beginning of 
the breaſt, for a ſmall ſpace, is orange-coloured, 
narrower in the centre, reaching a little farther 
down on the ſides; the remainder of the breaſt, 
belly, thighs, and coverts under the tail, is white; 
the two central feathers of the tail are dark brown; 
and the reſt on each ſide are orange, with blackiſh 


the upper fide of the tail are of a dirty orange co- 


| lour ; and the legs, feet, and claws, are brown. 


RepsTarT, Grey. This ſpecies is * the 
* cle he 
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(habe add fize of the common Redſtart: the bill 
is n ſtraight, and of a dark brown colour; 
che forchead, for a little Ipace above the bill, to- 
& with the fides of the head and throat, are 
black ; and” en che forepart of the head, behind 
the black, there Is. a narrow ſpace of white, ex- 
 xehdling backwards above the eyes on each ſide. 
The top of the, bead, the neck, back, breaſt, and 
coverts of the wings, are of a blueiſh grey or aſh- 
colour; the quills fornewhat incline to brown; 
and the exterior webs of the middlemoſt are 
white. © The rump and coverts of the tail, both 
above and beneath, are of àa bright orange co- 
our; the two central feathers of the tail are 
brown; the ſucceeding ones on each fide are 
orange with-ſmall brown tips; and the extreme 


belly and thighs are white; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are duſky. | 
This bird was imported from_ Gibraltar by 
Cateſby, and is probably a native of Old Spain. 
Rensrakr, AMERICAN. This bird has a 
ſtraight, lender bill, of a duſky colour, paler to- 
wards the head; and black at the point; the baſis 
of the upper mandible being beſet with black 
hairs or briſtles. The head, neck, back, and 
wings, are .black, except. the bottoms of the 
wille which are orange - coloured; and the ſides 
and coverts under the wings are of a bright 
orange colour: the black from the lower part of 
the neck extends in an obtuſe point into the 
breaſt; whence proceeds. a white lift along the 
belly, gradually widening; ſo that the thighs,“ 
lower belly, and coverts under the tail, are white, 
except ny A black ſpots in the lower part of the 


belly. The two middle feathers of the tail are | 


wholly black; the ſide-feathers are orange-co- 
loured at their bottoms, and black at their tips; 
and the legs, feet, and claws, are black. 
This bird is a native of Jamaica. Sir Hans 
Sloane deſcribes it under the appellation of the 
ſmall black and orange-coloured bird: and 
Cateſby, in his Hiſtory of Carolina, informs us, 
that it frequents the ſhady woods of Virginia; 
that it is ſeen only in ſummer; and that the hens 
are brown. 5 

RED STONE POLL. A name by which 
_ Engliſh ornithologiſts expreſs a ſpecies of 
innet. 

RED TAPE FISH. This fiſh is common in 
the Italian Seas; and at Genoa is known under 
the appellation of cavagiro, and fraggia. The 
body is long and ſlender, flatter on the ſides than 
an eel, and grows gradually more ſlender from 
the head to the tall The back and ſides are 
wholly of a paliſh red colour ; but the belly is 
white. The ſcales of this fiſh are ſo ſmall, that 
they are ſcarcely perceptible. It has a ſingle row 
of ſlender ſharp teeth; and near each fide of the 
upper jaw there is a black ſpot. The eyes are 
large, and ſurrounded with ſilvery irides. The 
dorſal fin reaches from the head to the tail; and 
oppoſite to it there is another from the vent to 
the tail: in full grown ſubjects, theſe are of a 
beautiful yellow hue on the lower part; but the 
upper edge is of a reddiſh purple. The exterior 
rays of the tail are of a purple colour; but thoſe 
in the middle are yellow. 

REDWING; the Turdus Iliacus of Linnæus. 
This bird, called alſo the wind-thruſh, or ſwine- 
pipe, is ſomewhat ſmaller than the common 
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head, are of the ſame colour with thoſe of the 
common thruſh; but the ſides under the wings, 


and the feathers which line the wings, are orange, | 


or duſky red. The belly and breaſt are whitiſh; 
the throat is yellowiſh, marked with brown; and 
the wings are cheſnot, with ſome variegations. 
© This bird feeds on inſects; and in this country 
is migratory, appearing in large flocks about the 
ſame time as the ficldfare, and departing nearly 
at the ſame ſeaſon with that bird. | 
The fleſh of the Redwing is bitteriſh, and 
therefore leſs valued than that of congenerous 
birds. In this country it has a diſagreeable pip- 
ing note; but in Sweden, during the ſpring, it 


ſings very melodiouſly, perching on the top of 
| ſome tree among the foreſts of maples. It builds 
feathers art wholly orange-coloured. The lower 


it's neſt in hedges, and lays fix blueiſh green eggs 


; ſpotted with black. 


REED-SPARROW, oz BUNTING; the 


| Emberiza Schceniclus of Linnæus. The head, 


chin, and throat of the male, are black; the tongue 
is vid; and at each angle of the mouth a white 
ring commences, which encircles the head. At 
the approach of winter, the head changes to hoary ; 
but, on the return of ſpring, it reſumes it's priſ- 
tine jetty hue. The whole under fide of the 


body is white; the back, the coverts of the wings, 
and the ſcapulars, are black, deeply bordered 


with red; the two middle feathers of the tail are 
of the ſame colours; and the three ſucceeding 


ones are black, The exterior web, and part of 
the interior of the extreme feather, are white. 


The head of the female is ruſt-coloured, ſpotted 


bs 


Vol. II. 


thruſh, and leſs ſpotted. The back, neck, and | 


with. black; ſhe wants the white ring round the 


neck; but, in other reſpects, reſembles the male. 
This bird frequents marſhy places, moſt com- 


| monly among reeds, from whence it receives it's 
name. It's neſt is worthy of obſervation for the 


artful manner in which it is conſtrued, being 
faſtened to four reeds, and ſuſpended by them, 
like a hammock, about three feet above the wa- 
ter: the cavity 1s deep, but narrow ; and the'ma- 
terials conſiſt of ruſhes, fine bents, and hairs. It 
lays four or five eggs.of a blueiſh white colour, 
irregularly marked with purpliſh veins, eſpecially 
on the larger ends. 

The Reed-Sparrow is much admired for it's 
voice; and, like the nightingale, adds to the noc- 
turnal harmony of the grove. 

REEVE. An appellation uſually given to 
he female of the avis pugnax or ruffe. See 

UFFE. 


REGESTOLA. - A name by which ſome or- 
nithologiſts expreſs the larger butcher-bird; a 
very ſmall hawk, not - exceeding the common 


thruſh in magnitude, but extremely fierce and 


voracious. 

REGINA AURARUM. An appellation 
given by Nieremberg to a bird called by the Mexi- 
cans Cozcacoauhtli, and which receives it's name 


from a faculty of flying againſt the ſtrongeſt winds. 


It is equal to the eagle in magnitude: the whole 
body is of a blackiſh purple hue, variegated with 
a browniſh yellow and a deep black; the wings 
are a mixture of black, yellow, and grey; the legs 
are red; the claws are ſtrong and ſharp; and the 
beak reſembles that of a parrot. It has ſome ru- 
goſe ſkin on the forehead, and about the beak; 
and it's tail is black above, and white beneath. 
It feeds on all kinds of reptiles and vermin; flies 
very high; and is a native of Mexico. 


traordinary medicinal virtues have by ſome 
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far towards the tail; the-under jaw is 


REP 


been aſcribed to the fearhers of this bird ; but ſo- 
ber naturaliſts re] & the aſſertion as fabulous. 


REIN- DEE 
a native of the h 


An animal of the deer kind, 
yperborean regions; remarkable 


for it's tractability; it's perſeverance; and it's 


utility to mankind, both as a faithful ſervant and 


as nutritious aliment. See DER, Rix. 


RELIZ. An Engliſh appellation for the white- 
bellied mouſe, with a blackiſh back, and long 


body. - Naturaliſts are much divided in their opi- 


nions concerning the qualities, and even the exiſt- 
ence, of this creature. 


REMORA, che Sucking-Fiſh. This fiſh, 
which bears ſome reſemblance to the herring, is 


the Echeneis of the Greeks; and has been cele- 
brated from remote antiquity for fy adheſive 
qualities, It belongs to the genus of echeneis, 
and claſs of thoracict in the Linnzan ſyſtem. . 
According to the Artedian and Lanngan de- 
ſcriptions, it's characters are theſe: the branchio- 
ſtege membrane on each ſide contains: about ten 
bones; the head is thick, 2 naked, and 
marked on the upper ſide with tranſverſe rough 
ſtriæ; the body, which is of a hoary colour, is 
oblong, roundiſh, and naked, but ſomewhat com- 
reffed the dorſal fin is oblong, and at. very 
ger than 
the uppers. and in each there are a great number 
of teeth. The fins are ſeven in number, two pec- 
toral, two ventral, one anal, one dorſal, and one 
caudal. The ſtriæ of the head, which are from 


eighteen to twenty-four, are rough and tranſverſe, 
but divided as it were into two ſeries by a middle | 


longitudinal line; and theſe ſtriz or ridges are 


to any other animal or ſubſtance. 
Linnæus mentions two ſpecies of the echineis, 


the Remora and neucrates: the former is diſtin- 


guiſhed by having a bifid tail, and eighteen ſtriæ 
on the head; the latter by having an entire tail, 
twenty-four ſtriz, a larger body, ſharper fins. 
Both ſpecies are natives of the Indian Ocean. 
The ancients, who afcribed marvellous quali- 

ties to whatever they could not ſufficiently com- 

rehend, 9 believed that the Sucking- 

iſh was capable of flopping a veſſel in full ſail, 
or a whale in ſwimming; and hence it obtained 
the appellation of Remora, from Remorando. 

Cateſby, however, juſtly remarks, that ſeveral 

of theſe fiſhes together poſſeſs no more efficacy 
than ſhells or corals, which by adheſion occaſion 
a ſlight interruption: and alſo aſſures us, that he 
has taken four or five of them from the body of a 
ſhark. : | 
REMORA MUTIANI. A term by which 
ſome authors expreſs the genus of ſhells called 
alſo concha venerea and porcellana. See Porct- 
LAIN SHELL. 


REPTILES. A genus of animals ſo deno- 


minated from their creeping or advancing on 
their bellies: or they may be defined as a genus 


| 


| toiſe, frog, 
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|. each ring narrower and longer than before; ana 


by this means the creature is enabled, like the 
Vorm of an auger, to bore it's Tus into the 
earth, It's reptile motion may alſo be ined 
by a wire wound on a cylinder, which, | 
ſtripped off, and one end extended and held faſt, 
will bring the other nearer; ſo the earth - worm 
having ſhort out, or extended it's body, which is 
formed with a wreathing, it takes hold by the af. 
ſiſtance of it's minute ee, and ſo contracts the 
hinder part of it's body. Dr. Tyſon adds, that 
when the fore part of the body is extended and ap- 
plied to a plane at a diſtance, the hind part relax. 
ing and ſhortening, is eaſily drawn towards it az 
a centre. In the earth - worm, the feet are diſpoſed 
in a quadruple row the whole length of the body; 


and with them, as with ſo many hooks, it faftens 


| down ſometimes this, ſometimes that part of it's 
q dec to the plane; and at the ſame time J 
| ae. after it another. 14 1 
The progreſſive motion of ſerpents is effected 
after a manner ſomewhat different, ori inating 
from a diverſity in their ſtructure; their bodies 
Nauf compoſed of a compages of bones articu- 
lated together. In theſe creatures, the body is 
not drawn together, but as it were complicated, 
part of it being applied on the rough ground, 
and the reſt ejaculated and ſhot from it; which 
being ſet on the ground in it's turn, draws the 
other after it. The ſpine of the back, which in 
theſe animals is variouſly wreathed, has the ſame 
effects in ſpringing as the joints of the feet in 
| other animals; the ſprings or leaps of this tribe 
; being performed by means of muſcles, which ex- 


—— — 


the inſtruments by which the fiſh can affix itſelf | tend the plicæ or folds, 


Ins the Linnzan diſtribution, Reptiles conſti- 
. tute an order of animals under the claſs of am- 
Phibia. Their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics are; 
that they reſpire through the mouth by means of 
| lungs only; and are furniſhed with four feet. To 
| this order appertain four genera, namely, the tor- 
n, and lizard, comprehending 
eighty- four ſpecies.  Linnzus, it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, has referred the generality of thoſe ani- 
mals, which other naturaliſts have reputed Rep- 
tiles, to the order of ſerpents, and claſs of vermes 
or worms. See SERPENTS and WoRMs. 
REUTELE. An appellation by which ſome 
ichthyologiſts expreſs the umbla minor, or red 
charr; a fiſh common in the German lakes, and 
thoſe of the northern parts of England and Wales. 
REX MULLORUM. A term uſed by ſome 
writers to ſignify a ſpecies of mullet; diſtinguiſhed 
from the other kinds by having a prominent belly, 
and no beards under the mouth. 
RHAQUUNDA. A Brazilian fiſh, about ten 
inches in length and two in breadth, goat 
the ſame ſize from the head to the rail. The 
head and mouth are ſhaped almoſt like thoſe of 
a pike; and the jaws are extremely rough, though 
deſtitute of teeth. The irides are brown; 


of animals and inſects which, inſtead of feet, reſt | from the origin of the back a fin extends almoſt 


on one part of the body, while they move forward 

with the remainder. Of this claſs are earth- 

worms, ſnakes, and various other creatures. 
Naturaliſts have remarked the peculiar aptitude 


to the root of the tail, which is three inches long, 
and nearly one broad, except towards the extre- 
mity, where it is ſomewhat broader. The tail is 
covered with a hard black ſhell; and the ſcales 


of conformation in Reptiles for their,deſtined mo- | are of a moderate ſize. The back and ſides are 


tion. Thus, with regard to the earth-worm, Dr. 
Willis obſerves, that the whole body 1s only a 
chain of annular muſcles; or, according to Der- 


ham, but one continued ſpiral muſcle; the orbi- 


cular fibres of which, by being contracted, render 


of a dark grey hue, with a ſilvery gloſs; and on 
each ſide there is a row of round black ſcales, 
each about the ſize of a pea; and between them 
many blue ſpecks. All the fins, and the tail, are 


of a gold colour, except the dorſal fins, which ar 
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is commonly twelve 
noſe to the inſertion of the tail; it's height is from 
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on each ſide of the tail there is a bright yel- 
b AE. In the Linnæan ſyſtem, a ſpecies of 
the ſtruthio or oltrich; ſynonymous with the 
nhamduguacu of the Brazilians. | | 

"RHINE, An Ariſtotelian appellation for a 


of ſqualus by the circumſtances of it's having no 
pinna gon by > pag being ſituated in the 
extremity of the ſnout. t 
ologiſts expreſs the lavaretus, a cau 
in the German lakes, and exported in pickle to 
moſt parts of the commercial world. 
RHINORBATOS. A fat cartil 
the ſquatina or tnonk-fiſh kind; but differing from 
it in having a longer 7, a more pointed head, 
and the mouth placed at a greater diſtance below 
the extremity of the ſnout. This fiſh, which is 
common in the Mediterranean, grows to the 
length of three or four feet. In the Linnzan 
ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of ray. FA 
- RHINOCEROS. / A genus of quadrupeds of 
the order of belluæ in the claſs of mammalia, ac- 
cording to the Linnzan diſtribution; and fo called 
from a horn ariſing from the noſe. - There are 
only two known ſpecies of this genus, viz. the 


Rhinoceros with only one horn, and the Rhino- 


* 


ceros with two horns. 


| of ſqualus, the Squatus of Ifidore and 
f 7 diſtinguiſhes this from che:ocher ſpecies. 


aginous fiſh of 


with blue. | The lateral lines are black ; 


Rmnoceros, Owe-HorneD; the Rhinoceros | 


Unicornis of Linnæus. This — next to the 
elephant, is the moſt powerful of quadrupeds. It 
g Err long from the — the 


fix to ſeven feet; and the circumference of it's 


body is nearly equal to it's length. In magni- 
tude, therefore; ie makes a near approach to the 


elephant; and, if it appears ſmaller to the eye, 


the reaſon is, becauſe it's legs are much ſhorter. 
But it differs fill more from the elephant in 
it's natural powers and intelligence; for nature 
has not endowed it with any qualities whereby it 
is elevated above the ordinary rank of quadru- 
peds: it is deſtitute of all ſenſibility in it's ſkin; 
neither has it hands, to enable it to profit by the 
ſenſe of touching; and, inſtead of a trunk, it has 
only a moveable lip, to which all it's means of 
dexterity or addreſs are limited. It's chief ſources 
of ſuperiority over other animals conſiſt in it's 


ſtrength; it's magnitude; and the offenſive wea- 


E on it's noſe, which 1s entirely peculiar to the 
ind. This weapon is a very hard horn, ſolid 
throughout it's whole extent, and ſituated more 
adyantageouſly than the horns of ruminating ani- 
mals, which defend only the ſuperior parts of the 
head and neck. , But the horn of the Rhinoceros 
23 the muzzle, the mouth, and the face; 
or which reaſon, the tiger will rather attack the 
elephant, whoſe trunk it lays hold of, than the 
Rhinoceros, which it dares not face without run- 
ning the riſk of having it's bowels torn out. The 
ody and limbs of the Rhinoceros are covered 
with 'a'blackiſh ſkin, ſo impenetrable, as to reſiſt 
either the claws of the lion or the tiger, the ſword, 
or the ſhot of the hunter. It is alſo thicker and 
harder than that of the elephant, and altogether 
inſenſible to the ſtings of inſets. It is incapable 
either extenſion or contraction; but is rolled 


up into large folds at the neck, the ſhoulders, and 


1 


in order to facilitate the motion of 
it's head and limbs; which laſt are maſſy, and 
furniſhed with ſeet, armed with three great 
toes. The head is proportionably longer than 
that of the elephant; but it's eyes are ſmaller, and 
generally half cloſed: The upper, which projects 
over the under lip, being moveable, can be ex- 
tended about ſix or ſeven inches in length; and is 
terminated by a pointed appendage, which gives 
the animal a power of collecting herbage in hand- 
fuls, as the elephant does with it's trunk: this 
muſcular and flexible lip is a kind of hand or 
imperfe& trunk; but it enables the creature to 
ſeize any object with force, and alſo to feel with 
ſome addreſs, Inſtead. of thoſe large ivory tuſks 
which conſtitute'the armour of the elephant, the 
Rhinoceros has a formidable horn ; and two ſtrong 
inciſive teeth in each jaw, which are ſituated at a 
great diſtance from each other, one in each angle 
of the jaw. The under jaw is ſquare before; 
and there are no other inciſive teeth in the anterior 
of the mouth, which is covered by the lips : 
OE excluſive of the four cutting- teeth in the Fr 
corners of the mouth, there are twenty-four grind- 
ers, ſix on each fide of the two jaws. The ears, 
which are always kept in an ere poſture, reſem- 
ble thoſe of the hog, but are proportionably ſmall- 
er: thoſe are the only 1 body on which 
there are hairs, or rather briſtles; but the extre- 


the cru 


| mity of the tail, like that of the elephant, is gar- 


niſhed with a buſh of large, ſolid, hard briſtles. 

Though the Rhinoceros, was frequently exhi- 
bited in the Roman „ e the days of 
Pompey to thoſe of Heliogabalus; though it has 
often been tranſported into Europe in more mo- 
dern times; and though Bontius, Chardin, and 
Kolben, have drawn 1 of it both in India and 
Africa; yet ſo badly has it been repreſented and 
deſcribed, that it was very imperfectly known till 
the errors and caprices of thoſe who had publiſhed | 
figures of it were detected by an inſpection of the 
animals which arrived in London in the years 
1739 and 1744. | 

In 1743, the ingenious Dr. Parſons publiſhed: 
a hiſtory of the Rhinoceros; and from a ſubject _ 
ſo curious, and handled with ſuch accuracy, an 
extract can neither prove uſeleſs nor unentertain- 
ing. 

The Rhinoceros which the above gentleman 
deſcribed was brought from Bengal. Though 
not more than two years old, the expence of his 
food and journey amounted to near one thouſand 
pounds ſterling. He was fed with rice, ſugar, 
and hay. He had daily ſeven pounds of rice, 
mixed with three pounds of ſugar, and divided 
into three portions ; he had likewiſe hay and green 
herbs, which laſt he preferred to hay; and his 
drink was water, of 295 took large quanti- 
ties at a time. He was of a N diſpoſi- 
tion, and allowed all parts of his body to be 


touched. When hungry, or ſtruck by any per- 


ſon, he became miſchievous, and in both caſes 
nothing appeaſed him but food. When enraged, 
he ſprung forward, and nimbly raiſed himſelf to a 
t height, puſhing at the ſame time his head 
furiouſly againſt the walls, which he performed 
with amazing r notwithſtanding his 
heavy aſpect, and unwieldy maſs. I often ob- 
ſerved,” ſays Dr. Parſons, © theſe movements pro- 
duced by rage or impatience, eſpecially in the 
mornings before his rice and ſugar were brought 
him. The vivacity and promptitude of his mo- 
; tions,“ 


N 


5 


tions,” adds this author, induced me to think, 
that he was altogether unconquerable, and that he 
4 eaſily overrake any man who ſhould offend 

W P 296 27 061% ONS! 
This Rhinoceros,” at the age of two years, 
was not taller than a young cow that has nevet 

produced; but his body was very wo Pr very 
thick. His head was diſproportionably large. 
From the ears to the there was a concavity, 
the two extremities of Which, namely, the upper 
end of the muzzle, and the upper part near the 
cars, were conſiderably raiſed. The horn, which 
was not yet above an inch high, was black, ſmoorh 
at the top, but full of wrinkles directed back - 
wards at the baſe. The noſtrils were ſituated 
very low, bein 
the opening of the mouth. The under lip was 
| Rd ſimilar to that of an ox; but the upper lip 

a greater reſem 

with this advantageous difference, that the Rhino- 
ceros can lengthen his, move it ſrom ſide to ſide, 
roll it about a ſtaff, and ſeize with it any object 
he wiſhes to carry to his mouth. The of 
this young Rhinoceros was ſoft, like that of a 
calf; his eyes were without any vivacity, in figure 
reſembling thoſe of a hog, and were ſituated lower 
or nearer the noſtrils than in any other quadru- 
ped. His ears were I: thin at the extremi- 
ties, and contracted at their origin by a kind of 
annular rugoſity. The neck was very 
ſurrounded with two thick folds of ſkin. - The 
| ſhoulders were very thick; and at their juncture 


there was another fold of ſkin, which deſcended 


on the fore-legs. The body of this young Rhi- 


noceros was very thick, and pretty much reſem- 
near the end of her geſtation. 
noſe: with this weapon 


bled that of a cow 1 
Between the body and the cru 
ther fold, which deſcended on the hind 
laſtly, another fold tranſverſely ſurrounded the 
lower part of the crupper, at ſome diſtance from 
the ail.” The belly was large, and hung near the 


there was ano- 


ground, particularly it's middle part. The legs 


were round, thick, and ſtrong; and their joint 
bended backwards: this joint, which, when the 


with a remarkable 


animal lay down, was covered wi 


fold of the ſkin, became apparent when he ſtood. 
The tail, that was thin, and proportionably ſhort, 


grew a little thicker at the extremity, which was 
garniſhed with ſome ſhort," thick, hard hairs. 
The form of the penis was very ex i 
was contained in a prepuce or ſheath, like that of 
the horſe; and the firſt thing that appeared 
time of erection, was a ſecond prepuce, of a fleſh 
cColour, from which iſſued a hollow tube, in the 
form of a funnel cut and bordered ſomewhat like 
a flower de luce, and conſtituted the glans and ex- 


tremity of the penis. This anomalous glans was 


of a fine fleſh colour, much paler than the ſecond 
prepuce. During the moſt vigorous erection, the 
penis extended not above eight inches out of the 
dy: the direction of this organ was not ſtraight, 
but bended backward; hence he threw out his 
urine behind; and from this circumſtance it may 
be inferred, that the male covers not the female, 
but that they unite with their cruppers towards 
each other. The organs of the female are ſituated 
like thoſe of the cow; and ſhe exactly reſembles 
the male in figure and groſſneſs of body. The 


| ſkin is fo thick and impenetrable, that when a 


man lays hold of any of the folds, he would ima- 
gine he is touching a wooden plank of half an 


inch thick. Dr. Grew remarks that, when tan- 


not above an inch diſtant from 


blance to that of the horſe, . 


ſhort, and 


legs; and, 


2 it 


at the 


1 
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tion to any kind 
was ſleeping, eating, or obeying any other pref. 
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ned, it is exerſſively hard, and. thicker- then the 


hide of any other terreſtrial animal. It is 
where covered more or leſs with incruſtations, in 


the form of galls or tuberoſities; which are p 


ſmall on the top of the neck and back; beet 
come larger on the ſides: the largeſt | 
228 _ 2 ring and are ſtill 
on the thighs an , where are ſ 
round, and even _ feet IS 33 0 
folds the ſkinis penetrable, delicate; and as ſoft 2; 
filk to the touch, while the external part of the 
fold is equally hard with the reſt. This tender 
ſkin between the folds is of a light fleſh - colour; 
and the ſkin of the belly is nearly of the ſame 
colour and conſiſtence. The galls or tuberoſities 
on the ſkin ſhould not be compared to ſcales: 
they are ſimple indurations only, without any re- 
larity in their figure, or ſymmetry in their re- 
2 poſitions. The flexibility of the ſkin in 
ſolds enables the Rhinoceros to move his 
_— _ and 3 $, with facility. The 
whole body, except at t ints, is inflexible, 
r n "_ 
Dr. Parſons farther remarked, that this animal 
liſtened with a deep and long - continued atten- 
noiſe ; and that though he 


ſing demands of nature, he raiſed his head, and 
liſtened till the noiſe ceaſee . * 
The horn of the Rhinoceros ſometimes mea- 


ſures nearly ſour feet in length, by ſix or ſeven 
inches diameter at the baſe. It — of 


a brown or olive colour; though there ate in- 
ſtances of-it's being grey, and even white. Un- 
der the baſe ĩt has a flight concavity in the | 
of a cup, by which it is fixed to the ſkin of 
the Rhinoceros is ſaid to 
attack, and ſometimes mortally wound, the largeſt 
el ts, whoſe tall legs give the animal now 
under conſideration an opportunity of ſtriki 
with his ſnout and horn their bellies, where the 
ſkin is moſt tender and penetrable; but, if he 
miſſes his firſt. blow, the elephant throws him og 
the nd, and kills him. | 
This animal's horn is more eſteemed by the In- 
dians than the ivory of the elephant; not on ac- 
count of it's real utility, though ſeveral toys are 
made of it; but on account of certain medicinal 
qualities which they aſcribe to it. The white 
| horns, being the rareſt, are in great requeſt; and 
among the preſents ſent by the King of Siam to 
Lewis XIV. of France, 4n 1686, there were fix 
horns of this animal. 3 

Without being ferocious or carnivorous, the 
Rhinoceros is perfectly untractable. He is nearly 
among large what the hog is among ſmall ani- 

mals, raſh and brutal, without intelligence, ſenti- 
ment, or docility. He ſeems even to be ſubject 
to paroxyſms of fury which nothing can appeaſe; 

for that one which Emanuel King of Portugal 
ſent to the Pope in 1513, deſtroyed the veſſel in 
which he was tranſporting; and a Rhinoceros ex- 
hibited ſorne years ago in Paris, was drowned in a 
ſimilar manner in his voyage to Italy. 

This animal is fond of wallowing in the aire; 
ſhews the greateſt predilection for moiſt, marſby 
grounds; and never quits the banks of rivers, It 
is found in the continents of Aſia and Africa; but 
in general the ſpecies is not numerous, and much 
leſs diffuſed than that of the elephant. The fe- 
male produces but one at a time, and at conſide- 

rable intervals. During the firſt month, tbe 
| p | young 
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-oongRiiinoreros does hot exceed the ſtze of a 
— When recently brought forth, it has 
no hore though the rudiments of it appear in the 
ſcætus . At the age of two years, the horn is about 
one inch long; and, at that of fix, it is from nine 
to ten inches in length Now, as ſome of theſe 

rns are known to be nearly four feet in length, 
15 ars that they continue to grow during the 
half; or perhaps che whole of the animal's life; 
which muſt be of conſiderable extent, ſince the 
Rhinoceros deſcribed by Dr. Parſons had only ac- 
quired about one half of it's height at the age of 


td years; from whence it may be inferred, that 


* 
- 


this animal, like man, lives ſeventy or eighty 


lt 909 12 St 


py Deſticute of thoſe:beneficial qualities poſſeſſed 


by the elephant, the Rhinoceros is equally hurtful 
by his voracity, and particularly by the prodigious 
waſte occaſioned by him in cultivated fields. Im 
2 word, he is uſeleſs while alive; though his fleſh 
is reckoned excellent by the Indians and negroes 


parts of his hody, and even his blood, urine, and 
excrements, are eſteemed antidotes againſt poiſon, 
or remedies for particular difeaſes: theſe antidotes 
or remedies, extracted from different parts of the 
Rhinocetos, are of equal eſtimation in the Indian 
pharmacopœ ia with the -theriaca in that of Eu- 
rope: but moſt of chr virtues aſcribed to both are 


probably only imaginar g. 
The Rhinoceros ſubſiſts on the groſſeſt herbs, 
vhich he prefers to the ſofteſt paſture of the moſt 
luxyriant meads. He is fond of. the ſugar- cane: 
and likewiſe ears all kinds of grain. Having no 
appetite for fleſh, he neither diſturbs the ſmall, 
nor dreads the larger animals; but lives amicably 
with all, not excepting the tiger, which ſometimes 
attends the Rhinoceros without daring to attack 
him. This pacific diſpoſition renders combats 
between the elephant and the Rhinoceros very 
ſuſpicious; ſuch conteſts muſt at leaſt be ſeldom, 


face there is no» offenſive diſpoſition on either 


fide. Pliny ſeems to 'be the firſt author who 
makes mention of theſe conflicts. It appears that 
theſe animals were compelled to fight at the Ro- 
man ſpectacles; and hence probably the idea that, 


when in a ſtate of nature, they fight in the ſame 


manner: but every action without a motive is un- 
natural; it is an effe& without a cauſe, which muſt 
originate ſolely from accident. n 

Theſe creatures neither aſſemble, nor march in 
troops, like elephants: they are more ſolitary and 
ſavage; and it is perhaps more difficult to hunt 
and overcome them. They never attack men 
but when provoked; and then they become very 
furious and formidable. Pennant mentions a 
Shropſhire gentleman, whoſe belly was ripped 
open by the horn of one of theſe animals while en- 
gaged in a military capacity in the Eaſt, and who 
was fo fortunate as to ſurvive the wound. Their 
ſkins are ſo amazingly hard, as to reſiſt ſabres, 
lances, javelins, and even muſket-balls. The 
only penetrable parts of their bodies are their bel- 
lies, their eyes, about their ears, and under the 
folds: hence the hunters, inſtead of attacking 
them face to face, follow them at a diſtance by 


lie down to fleep. N 
Buffon tells us, that there is a fœtus of a Rhi- 


noceros in the Royal Cabinet, which was ex- 


tracted from the body of the mother in the iſland 
Vol. II. | 


the tracks of their feet, and watch them till they 


| of Java. By the memoir accompanying this 


| \ 


foetus we are informed, that twenty-eight hunters 
having aſſembled in order to attack the dam, 
they followed her at a diſtance for ſome days, de- 
taching one or two of their number from time to 
time" to reconnoitre her ſituation :: tliat by this 
means they ſurpriſed het while aſleep;ʒ and ſilentiy 


approached ſo near, that the Whole twenty-eight 
muſkets were diſcharged” at once into the lower 
Part of her belljyx. Bt? 


la ſome parts of the continent of Aſia, where 
the natives are more ambitioys of appearing war- 
like than proving themſel ves brave, theſr animals 
are tamed, and led into the field in order to ſtrike 
terror into the enemy; but they are always un- 


manageable and reſtive, and probably more dan- 


to their owners than to thoſe: whom they 
are deſigned to anhoy rp : . 2087000471] 
Ii we may credit ſome natutalifts; the Rhino- 


ceros is the unicorn of Holy Writ, and of the 
' ancients, the oryx and the Indian Aſs of Ari- 
and his ſkin compoſes the hardeſt and beſt leather 
in the world. Not only his horn, but all other 


ſtotle, who ſays it has but one horn. He might 
indeed fitly compare the clumſy ſhape of the Rhi- 


| noceros to that of the "aſs, ſo as to be eaſily in- 

duced to pronounce it a whole-footed animal. 

However, though this opinion is not univerſall 

| 2 it ſeems very probable that the Unicer 
of 


cripture poſſeſſed all the properties which be- 
— — — | g | . SS STO S 
RRINOeRROSs, Two-Horned; the Rhinoceros 
Bicornis of Linnæus. This ſpecies has two = 
horns; one placed beyond the other; the noſe and 
upper lip reſemble thoſe of the common Rhino- 
ceros ; it has no fore-teeth; and the ſkin; which is 
much-granulated or yank 6 is deſtitute of plicæ 
or folds. The general colour is a deep cinereous 
grey; but between the legs it is ſmooth and fleſn- 
coloured: in other parts there are a few ſcat- 
tered ſtiff briſtles, moſt numerous about the ears 
and the end of the tail; and the tail itſelf is no 
thicker than a man's thumb, convex above and 
below, and flatted on the ſides. 
Theſe creatures are found only in Africa. Fla- 
court firſt obſerved them in the Bay of Saldagne, 
near the Cape of Good Hope; but their exiſtence 
was queſtioned for ſome time, till Dr. Sparrman 
confirmed it's reality. This gentleman, with the 
laudable 1 of a naturaliſt, watched the 
arrival of thoſe and other animals at a muddy wa- 
ter at ſome diſtance north of the Cape, whither 
wild beaſts reſort to quench their thirſt, and ſome 
to indulge in rolling in the mud: in that ſpot he 
ſhot two of theſe animals; one fo very large, that 
the united ſtrength of five men could not move 
it. The leſſer he meaſured; and it's length was 
found to be eleven feet and a half; the girth 
twelve; and the height between ſix and ſeven. 
This ſpecies, with reſpect to it's habits, ſeems to 
agree with the other: it's fleſh, which is reckoned 
proper for food, taſtes like coatſe pork ; cups are 
manufactured of it's horns; and whips of it's hide. 
It feeds on the boughs of trees; and alſo on ſuc- 
culent plants, particularly the ſtinking ſtapelia. 
During the day-time it continues in a ſtate of reſt; 
but in the evenings and mornings it wanders 
about in ſearch of food, or of ſuitable places to 
roll in. It has no other voice but a kind of ſnort- 
ing, which was obſerved in females anxious for 
their young, It's ſight is ſaid to be very indiffe- 
rent; but ir poſſeſſes the faculties of hearing and 
ſmelling in an exquiſite degree, the leaſt noiſe or 
ſcent putting it in motion. To the ſpot whence 


30 theſe 
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theſe two ſenſes gre alarmed it inſtantly repairs; . tithe .breaft cbhoger ganiftalty ws. 
Wards the-belly-into a colour; beyond 
Which the lower belly and the coverts under the 
tail are of a dirty White. The 
| thers, as well as the whole tail, are black; 
legs and feet are off a faint ted hue; and the claws 


zad whatever abject. it meets with in; it's courſe, 
it uſually oyertyrns and tramples on: men, oxen, 
and even carriages, hae been everthrown by it, 
and ſometimes ed. However, it never re- 


turns to repeat the charge, but keeps right on it's 
way ; ſo that a kind of nſtleſs impulſe, rather 
than vehement fury, to precipitate the Rhi- 


noceros in theſe its violent actions 
Martial mentions this ſpecies under the appel - 
lation of Rhinoceros cornu gæmino, and telates 
— manner of r the bear. e where 
omang procured their Rhinoceros's Africa 
only, which was the reaſon of their being repres 
ſented as double-horned; ; The animal figured in 
the Preneſtine Pavement, and that on one of Do- 
mitian's coins, are each furniſhed with two horns. 
| Rarnoceros is alſo a name by which ſome na- 
turaliſts exprefs/ a ſpecies of beetle, ſo called from | 
a kind of horn projecting from it's head. 
RHINOCEROS AVYIS,. A term by which | 
ſome ornithologiſts expraſs a ſpecies of Indian ra- 
ven, called alſo corvus Indicus cornutus; in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, belonging to the genus of bu« 


ceros. Glen ien mn 
This bird, which is extremely ugly and ill - 
ſcented, much exceeds the E n raven 
magnitude: the head and neck are very thick; 
the eyes are extremely large; and the beak. is-of a 
very ſingular figure, having a large thick horn- | 
like protuberance on it's upper part: the whole 
| beak is bent like a bow; and is of a yellowiſh 
white colour below but on the upper part, to- 
wards. the head, is of a beautiful vivid red. The 
upper chap is ſerrated; and with this the horn 
— — head, and running along the 
mandible, bends up at it's extremity. x. 
This ſpecies delights in the ſame fort of ſood 
with the common raven. e r 
RHODOPUS: GALLINULA. An appel- 
lation ſometimes given to the tringaa. 
RHOMBO. A name for a peculiar fiſh of 


| 


the rhombus or turbot kind, the Rhombus Acu- 


leatus of Aldrovandus and others. It grows to a 
conſiderable ſize. The back is aſh-coloured and 
en; and the belly is white. It is deſtitute of 
jy but the ſkin of the back is divided by lines. 
The mouth is large, and well furniſhed with teeth; 
and the palate contains a number of tubercles. 
The Rhombo is commonly found in the Ita- 
lian ſeas; and it's fleſh is very f M0 


3 


delicious. 5 
RHOMBUS. A ſpecies of the pleuronectes. 
Rromsvs is alſo a term uſed by conchologiſts 

to expreſs a genus of the murex; the character of 

which is, that the ſhape or contour is rhombic. 

The clavicle, or turban, which is generally ſituated 

about the middle, runs out into very op or 

acute angles with the top and bottom; and by 
this means gives a rhomboidal figure to the ſhell. 
This genus is hot very numerous, but contains 
ſome very pretty ſhells. of 
 RICE-BIRD; the Loxia Oryzivora of Lin- 
nzus. This bird, which was firſt deſcribed by 
Edwards, is about the ſize of a green-finch: the 
bill is extremely thick, and of a fine red colour 
above and beneath, except towards the point, 
where there is a little ſpace of white. The eyes 
are dark; and the irides are red. The whole 
head is black, except a white oval ſpot on each 
cheek; the neck, breaſt, back, and coverts of the 
wings, are of a fine blueiſh aſh-colour, the rump 


> — 


— 


ſurtounds the head. The top 
checks are duſſcy, bordered with ferru 
and under each eye there is a white { 


yellowiſh ſ 
a yellowiſh brown colour, marked with 


ö 


] 


being ſomewhat lighter than the back; while the 


the ſubbuteo, or pygargus e 
generally been deemed the female of 
rier: however, 


feathers round the back part of it's head, 
| to the chin on each fide; which ſtand 
are brown in the middle; and of a reddiſh white 


elevated, and ſh 


| form any opinion on a ſubje& ſo mangled wich 


3 
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1 quill-fea- 
the 
F 2 u oa. 
| plumage of this bind is remarkably ſmooth 
and even from which circumſtance ir 3 4 
pecuhar beauty. It is ſaid to be a native of China. 
RING-DOVE. See Dos. 
RING-OUZEL. See Ou. 
RING-TAIL. An Engliſh appellation for 
; Which has 
the hen- har. 
: males have been lately found of 
this ſpecies. , | r a 


„The Ring- Tail is diſtinguiſhed 


by x chain of 
reaching 
erect, and 


hue at the edges, forming a kind of crown, which 
the head and 


z 

The 
the is white, * — 
on each ſhaft; and the tail is long, 
The breaſt and belly are of 
duſky ſpots ; the legs are yellow; and the inſide 
of the mouth is black. + 


back is duſky 


This hawk preys on ſmall birds; flies much 
— on | 42 b 
trees. It's are of a reddiſh h 

width a v ——— | Fo 


RING-TAIL EAGLE. See Warrz-Tanzo 
EAGLE, : | E _— r 


RIONDO. An- appellation by which ſome 


ichthyologiſts expreſs 'the-fifh more common 
called aper; a ſmall one in the . — 


nean, reſembling the faber or dorce in ſhape. 


RIVER-HORSE. See HterororAuus. 

ROACH; the Cyprinus Rutilus of Linnæus. 
This fiſh, called alſo rutilus, rubiculus, and ru- 
bellio, is a ſpecies of cyprinus, both accordin 
to the Artedian and Linnæan diftributions. It 
has (though without juſt reaſon) been reputed ex- 
tremely vivacious and active; whence the pro- 
verb, © Sound as a Roach.” 

In ſome parts-of the world the Roach can ex- 


iſt in ſtagnant waters only: in this country, it 


thrives equally in ponds and deep ſtill rivers ; and 
is remarkable for it's numerous progeny, a pond 
being much ſooner ſtocked with this than any 
other fiſh. It is a ious creature, always 
keeping in ſho It is ſeldom ſeen of any 
conſiderable ; nevertheleſs, Walton makes 
mention of ſome that weighed two pounds each. 
The Roach is deep, but thin; the back is much 
arply ridged; the ſcales are large 
and deciduous; and the lateral line is conſidera- 
bly incurvated in the middle towards the belly. 
- ROAD GOOSE. An appellation by which 
ſome authors expreſs a ſmall ſpecies of wild Gooſe. 
ROBIN. The vulgar name for the red-brealt, 
or rubecula. See RxD-BRERAST. 
ROCK. A bird mentioned by the Arabian 
writers, of which many fabulous accounts have 
been propagated. But, if we may venture to 


fiction, it ſeems to be a ſpecies of condor. - 
ROCK-FISH. An Engliſh appellation . 
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ROE-BUCK. An animal of the cervus kind, 
having ramoſe, cylindric, and erect horns; Ir is 
the ſmalleſt of the deer kind; and is well known 
in Germany and Scotland. Formetly it was 


pretty common in England; but the race is now 


ehe Roe-Buck is called a Hind the firſt year; 
a Gryle the'fecond; a Henuſe the third; a Roe- 
Buck of the firſt head the fourth; and a fair Roe- 


Buck the fifth, 5 
ROLLER; che Coracias Garrula of Linnzus, 
A bird of the m kind; called alſo garrulus 


toratenſis, and cornix cærulea. It js com- 
| 1 in molt parts qf Europe, but is ſeldom ſeen 
in England. It equalsthe jay in fize: the bill is 
black, ſtraight, and hooked at the point; the baſe 
is beſet with briſtles x the ſpace about the eyes is 
bare and naked; and behind each ear there is alſo 
another bare ſpot or * 8 2 The head, 
neck, breaſt, and belly, are of a light blueiſh 
green colour; the back, and feathers of the wings 
next to it, are of a reddiſh brown; the coverts on 
the ridges of the wings are of a rich blue; beneath 


them, of a pale green; the upper parts and tips of 
the quill-feathers are duſky; the lower parts are 
of a ſine deep blue; and the rump is of the fame 


colour. The tail conſiſts'of twelve feathers, of 
which the extreme ones on each fide are conſi- 
derably longer than the reſt ; the colour is a light 
blue tipt with black; the middle feathers are of a 
dull green; and the legs, which are ſhort, are of a 
dirty yellow hue. | 

This bird is remarkable for it's chatterin 
noiſe; whence it has received the appellation o 
E | 

Rol LER, InDIan SwaLLow-TAiLED; the Co- 
racias Indica of Linnaeus. This very beautiful 
bird has a pretty ftraight black bill, with a few 
briſtles or hairy at the baſis of the upper mandi- 


ble; the plumage which ſurrounds the root of the. 


bill is white; the head, the fore- part of the neck, 
and the whole under ſide to the lower covert- 
feathers of the tail, are of a blueiſh ſea- green co- 
lour; the hinder part of the neck, the upper half 
of the back, and ſome of the quills next the back, 
are of a reddiſh brown, ſlightly variegated with 
green on the 'neck and back ; the lower half of 
the back, and the coverts on the upper ſide of the 
tail, are of an ultramarine blue, with tranſverſe 
lines of a darker tinge; the two exterior feathers 
of the tail, which are five inches longer than the 
reſt, are of a light ſea-green colour, tipt with 
black; and the central feathers are of a darkiſh 
green. The leſſer coverts of the wings are of a 


fine blue colour; thoſe next above the quills are 


of a blueiſh ſea- green; and the greater quills, for 
upwards of half their length towards the baſe, are 
of a fine blue colour, which gradually changes 
into a duſky towards the tips. The legs are ſhort; 
and the toes are divided to their bottoms, and 
molly covered with ſcales of a reddiſh fleſh-co- 
our, | | 
RorLex is alſo a name by which ſome. orni- 
thologiſts expreſs the ampelis, or garrulus Bohe- 
micus. It is about the ſize of a blackbird. The 
head is adorned with a little pointed plume of 


"Theſe birds are eſteemed 


eaſily ram 
licious. | 
ROOK. A well known bird of the crow kind; 
the Corvus Frugilegus of Linnæus. 
| to ſhape, the Rook differs little 


years ago. theſe 


ROO 

; 1 „ 
feathers, of a fine gloſſy brown colour; from the 

| baſe of the bill, which is ſhort, thick, and black, 


a black bar paſſes to th#'hind.. part of the head 
over each eye; the neck is variegated with black, 


brown, and white; and the throat is black, with a 


ſmall briſtly tuft in the middle. The breaſt is of 
a reddiſh brown colour; rhe belly is grey; the 


back is of a cheſnut brown hue; and the wing- + 
feathers are des e with black and prey. 
this bird, 


The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics o 


in which it differs from all others, are the horn 


appendages from the tips of ſeven of the ſecon- 
dary feathers, reſembling'the fineſt red wax, 
culiar to Bohemia, 
being ſeldom found in any other country. How- 
ever, they annually appear about Edinburgh in 
the month of February, where they feed on the 
berries of the mountain-aſh. They were once re- 
garded as predictive of peſtilences. They are 
and their fleſh is reckoned very de- 


With reſpect 
from the carrion crow, but is ſomewhat larger: 
the colours in each are the ſame, the plumage of 
both being glofſed with a rich purple. The 
rincipal ANtinion between the two ſpecies is 
ound.in the bill of the Rook, which, by being 

vently thruſt into the ground in ſearch oft 
grubs and earth-worms, is bare of feathers as far 
us the eyes, and appears of a whitiſh colour: this 


diſcrimination is the more neceſſary to be pointed 
out, as the Rook has but too frequently ſuffered 


on account of it's ſimilitude to the crow; and 


thus'a harmleſs bird, 'that has no carnivorous ap- 


E and feeds only on corn and inſects, has 


n deſtroyed for another that feeds on carrion, 


and frequently makes great havock amo 
young poultry. The Rook, inſtead of being pro- 
ſcribed, ſhoyld be treated as the farmer's friend, 
as it deſtroys caterpillars, which would otherwiſe 
do incredible damage, by conſuming the roots of 
' Rooks are ſociable birds, aſſembling in vaſt 
flocks. They generally build their neſts in woods 
and foreſts; but ſometimes make choice of groves 
ſituated in the centre of large towns or cities, for 
their retreats and places of ſecurity: and not many 
birds formed a kind of colony 
among the lofty trees in the Middle Temple, 
London, where they paſſed as inoffenſive a life as 
the other inhabitants of the ſame place of the 
black robe. In theſe aerial abodes, they eſta- 
bliſh a kind of leg! conſtitution; and exclude all 
intruders, none being ſuffered to build among 

them but acknowledged natives of the place. 
At the commencement of ſpring the Rooks 


begin to build their neſts; and one of them brings 


materials, while the other watches the building, 
leſt it ſhould be plundered by it's brethren. All 
the old inhabitants, however, are already provided 
with neſts; thoſe which ſerved them in former 


years requiring only a little trimming and dreſſing 
to render them equally commodious with new 


habitations. The young Rooks indeed are un- 


provided with neſts, and _—_ to build them to 


the beſt of their abilities. On this occaſion the 
male and female paſs ſeveral days in attentively 


- examining each tree of the grove, before they fix 


on, a branch ſuitable to their purpoſe, The ſitu- 
ation being pitched on, they begin to collect ma- 
terials 


ROS 


teriati for their neſt ; the outſide conſiſting chiefly | 


of ſticks, and the inſide uſually lined with fibrous 
roots; the whole regularly and ſubſtantially diſ- 
poſed. Sometimes, however, the young couple 
give offence in making choice of a ſpot, too near 
the manſion of an older pair; a quarrel conſe- 
quently enſues, and the old ones generally prove 
victorious, | 

The young couple, thus expelled, deliberate 
and examine as before; and having now taken 
care to keep their due diſtance, they again. begin 
to build, and in three or four days uſually compleat 
their neſt. Though they have frequent ſkirmiſhes, 
all hoſtilities ale whenever the female begins to 
lay; and not one of the whole grove, that treated 
her roughly but a little before, now attempts to 
moleſt her. | 

Though native Rooks are ſometimes ſeverely 
handled by each other, yet if a foreign one ſhould 
attempt to make himſelf a denizen of thels ſociety, 
he would meet with no mercy; the whole grove 
would immediately ſet themſelves againſt, and 
drive him from the premiſes. 
- In ſome countries, Rooks are conſidered as a 
bleſſing; in others, as a nuiſance: but they. are 
generally ſuppoſed to be as ſerviceable in deſtroy- 
ing noxious inſects, as they can 2 be inju- 
rious in conſuming the labours of induſtry. The 
female lays the ſame number of eggs with the 
crow: their colours are alike; but thoſe of the 
former are ſmalleſt. 

ROQUET. A ſmall ſpecies of Weſt Indian 
lizard, of a reddiſh brown colour, variegated with 
black and yellow ſpots. It's fore-legs are re- 
markably long for a creature of this kind; it's 
eyes are Rs 1 vivid and ſparkling; and it's 
head 1s on carried erect. It is almoſt inceſ- 
ſantly in motion, hopping about like a bird; and 
uſually carries it's tail bent into a ſemicircle over 
it's back. It is neither ſhy nor timorous; ſeems 
fond of human ſociety; and, when tired, opens 
it's mouth and pants, lolling out it's tongue like 
a dog. 

ROSE-FLY. A peculiar ſpecies of fly pro- 
duced from a baſtard caterpillar frequently found 
on roſe-buſhes; from which circumſtance it re- 
celves it's name. 

The male of this fly has a long body; and the 
female, which has a ſhort and thick one, depoſits 
her eggs in ſmall holes, which ſhe forms in the 
bark of the young branches by means of a re- 
markable inſtrument placed at the hinder part of 
her body. 

The Roſe-Fly is furniſhed with four wings; 
and 1s ſo extremely common during the ſummer 
months, that it may be traced on almoſt every 
ſhrub. It's head and breaſt are black; it's wings 
are alſo edged with black; and it's body and legs 
are yellow, except that the latter are marked with 
a few black ſpots. 

If an obſerver notice theſe flies in the morn- 
ing, as they crawl on the branches of the Roſe- 
tree, he will find them employed in depoſiting 
their eggs. The manner in which they perform 
this work is very perceptible; for being naturally 
of a ſluggiſn diſpoſition, they will ſuffer themſelves 
to be caught; and when one of them is in a pro- 
per ſituation, it may be examined by en | the 
eye near it, and uſing the common magnify ing 
glaſs, without interrupting it's operations. 

Beſides this ſpecies, there is another fly of the 
fame genus, produced from a baſtard caterpillar 


of the Roſe-tree; and of the ſame ſhape and ſtruc= 
ture with this, but differing in colour. The head 
and breaſt are of a deep-violet colour; the body is 
yellow; and the legs and wings have a violet 
tinge. This creature alſo depoſits it's eggs in 
holes formed in the branches of the Roſe-tree by 
means of a double ſaw at the extremity of the 
body: but whereas the former ſpecies lays them 
in a ſingle ſtraight line, this diſpoſes them very 
regularly in two rows, | 

ROSE-GALLS. . An appellation given by 
naturaliſts to certain excreſcences on the roſa ſyl- 
veſtris, or dog-roſe, occaſioned by the bites of 
inſets. They are of two kinds, one hard, and 
« a woody ſubſtance; the other ſpongious and 

airy. | 
The common or hairy. Roſe-Gall, exhibits too 


ſingular. an appearance to have eſcaped the obſer- 


vation of manking in any age. In many parts of 
the world: it has been, intrpduced into medicine; 
and is at this time preſerihed in Germany, when 
pulverized, for diarrhœas, .dyſenteries, and other 
diſorders of the bowels; to promote urine, and diſ- 
ſolve. the ſtone. Theſe Roſe-Galls, though they 
appear at firſt ſight, to be compoſed of tufts of 
hair, are in reality made up of ſeveral ſmall Galls, 
proceeding. from a bud on the branch, and form- 
ing a cluſter on the part: they are oblong, reſem- 
bling the ſhape of a plumb-ſtone; and each is the 
habiration of a ſingle worm, whoſe: cell is in the 
_. -:: Fo or Marie 111 

All the Roſe- tree Galls afford the ſame ſpecies 
of worms and flies: the proper inhabitants, how- 
ever, can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed by the moſt cu- 
rious obſerver, ' Su the great variety of ſpecies 
which are found in them, all produced from the 
egos of other flies of the carnivorous kind lodged 
in the Gall, not to feed on the juices of the tree, 
but on the fleſh of the original inhabitant. When 
the parent fly, from which the Galls originate, 


has depoſited her eggs, and in conſequence of this 


operation the tumour begins to be formed, an 
enemy of the ichneumon kind pierces the cover- 
ing, and introduces her offspring to feed on the 
native inſect. | 3 

ROSMARUS. An appellation by which 
ſome naturaliſts expreſs the ſea-horſe, more uſu- 
ally denominated the morſe. See Monks. | 

ROSOMACHIA, ox ROSOMAK. A Ruſ- 
ſian appellation for the glutton. See GLuTToON. 

ROSPUS. A name by which ſome natura- 
liſts expreſs that ſingular creature called alſo the 
rana piſcatrix or frog-fiſh. See ANGLER and SEA“ 
Devir. 

ROSSE. A term by which Bellonius expreſſes 
that ſpecies of cyprinus called in Engliſh the 
roach. | 

ROSTRATA. A name given by ſome orni-- 
thologiſts to the toucan. See Toucan. 

ROTCHET. The Engliſh appellacion for 
the cuculus of ichthyologiſts, more uſually deno- 
minated the red gurnard. - 

ROTELE. A name by which ſome natura- 
liſts expreſs the rutilus latior, or rubellio fluviati- 
lis; called alſo the rud, or finſcale; a freſh-water 
fiſh having red ventral fins, and a tail of the ſame 
colour. | 

ROTHALS. A term whereby Geſner and 
ſome other naturaliſts expreſs the pochard, or red- 
headed widgeon; a bird diſtinguiſhed from all 
others of the duck kind by being deſtitute of the 
variegations in it's wings. See PocHaRD. | 

ROTHBEINLEN, 


RUD 
'ROTHBEINLEN. See Rro-Snaunxk. 
ROTKNUSSEL. A German appellation ſor 
the Gallinula Melampus of Geſner, approaching 
to the nature of the ſnipe 
brown, with a flight admixture of reddiſh, and 
ſome ſpots of a duſky- colour; it's wings are va- 
riegated with black and white; and it's beak and 
legs are black. This bird is common in many 
parts of the German empire. N 
ROTSCHWENTZEL. The German name 
for a bird apparently the ſame with the ruticilla or 
red-ſtart. | 
ROTSIMPA. A Swediſh term for a ſpecies 
of cottus, called alſo ſcorpius marinus. © Artedi 
diſtinguiſhes it under the name of the ſmooth cot- 
tus, with many thorns on the head, and with the 
upper Jaw ſomewhat longer than the under. 
ROTULA. A genus of echini marini of the 
neral claſs of the placentæ. The characters of 
the Rotulæ are; that they are flat ſhells, compoſed 
of various pieces, and formed into a circular 
figure, ſomewhat like that of a wheel; but want- 
ing one or more parts of it's outer ring, and ra- 
diated or dentated. The mouth is ſituated in 


4 
, 


kind. It's back is 


RUF 


denly to the head and tail; the ſcales are very 
large; and the lateral line is lightly incurvated, 
The dorſal fin conſiſts of eleven rays: the firſt is 


very ſhort; the ſecond very ſtrong, and ſerrated 


on each ſide, The pectoral fins conſiſt of ſeven- 
teen rays; the ventral of nine; and the anal of 
thirteen, The back is olivaceous; the ſides and 
belly are yellow, with ſome marks of red; the 


ventral and anal fins, together with the tail, are 


generally of a deep red hue; and the tail is bifid. 
This fiſh, which ſpawns in April, is found in 
the Cherwell, near Oxford; in the Witham, in 
Lincolnſhire; and in the fens of Holderneſs. 
Plot, in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, gives 
it the appellation of Finſcale. It is alſo. deno- 


RUDDOCK. An Engliſh appellation for the 
rubecula; more commonly called the red-breaſt, 
or robin red-breaſt, 

RUFFE; the Perca Cernua of Linnæus. 


minated the red- eye. 


Ar- 


tedi diſtinguiſhes this fiſh from others of the ſame 


genus by the name of the pearch with only one 
dorſal fin; and a cavernous head, with ſmall teeth 
diſpoſed in rows. The dorſal fin extends along 


the middle of the baſe; and the aperture of the 
anus in the third region of the axis, marked with 
a cinquefoil flower at the ſummit: however, the 
great and obvious character is the dentated edge. 
There are two known ſpecies of this genus. 
RoTvurL A is alſo an appellation given by ſome 
authors to the faber or doree. % 
ROUGET. A name by which ſome French 
ichthyologiſts expreſs the lyra and capo of authors. 
It is a ſpecies of the trigla; and diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi under the name of the trigla with the long 
bifid ſnout and tubulous noſtrils. 
ROUND-FISH. An Eaſt Indian fiſh, rather 
imperfectly deſcribed, but faid to reſemble the 
whiting, except that it has a ſmall head and tail; 


the greateſt part of the back; it's firſt rays are 

ſtrong, ſharp, and ſpiny ; but the others are ſoft. 

The pectoral fins conſiſt of fifteen rays; the cen- 

tral of ſix; and the anal of eight. The tail is 

ſlightly bifurcated; and the body is covered with 
rough ſcales. The back and ſides are of a dirty 
green colour, the laſt inclining to yellow, and 

both ſpotted with black; the dorſal fin is alſo 
ſpotted with black; and the tail is marked with 
tranſverſe bars. 

_ Theſe fiſh are bred in ſeveral of our Engliſh 
ſtreams; and being gregarious, they aſſemble in 
large ſhoals, in the deepeſt places. | 

The Ruffe may be kept a conſiderable time in 
a glaſs jar, the water being often changed; where 


and a prominent belly, with two fins on the lower | it will become very tame and familiar: however, 
part of it, like thoſe of an eel. The fleſh is much | it muſt be ſupplied with more food than the ani- 
admired. RE, malcules in the water can furniſh, otherwiſe it will 


RUBELLIO. An appellation by which ſome 
ichthyologiſts have expreſſed a ſmall ſea-fiſh of a 
red colour, caught in the Mediterranean, and 
more uſually ſtiled the erythrinus. 

RUBELLUS. A name given by ſome authors 
to the common roach, and by others to the rud or 
finſcale. 

RUBETA. A claſſical appellation for the 
toad. See Toap. | 8 

RUBETRA. A name by which Geſner and 

ſome other ornithologiſts expreſs that ſpecies of 
the cenanthe commonly. denominated the ſtone- 
chatter, or moor-titling. 
RURBICILLA AMERICANA. A Brazilian 
bird, called in that country guiratirica, It be- 
longs to the bull-finch kind; and is very beauti- 
fully variegated with red, black, and grey. 

RUBICULUS. A name given by ſome ich- 
thyologiſts to the roach. It belongs to the genus 
of cyprinus; and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi un- 
der the name of the red-eyed cyprinus; with the 
tail and ventral fins red. 

RUBUS. An appellation by which ſome na- 
turaliſts expreſs the ſkate or flaire, a ſpecies of 


ſoon languiſh and die. No fiſh is more viva- 
cious; for it will live twenty or thirty minutes ſe- 
parate from the water, without ſuſtaining any ſen- 
ſible injury. 

Rurrz, BLack. Jago has left a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of this creature under the appellation of the 
black fiſh. It agrees with the Ruffe in the form 
of the body, the ſmallneſs of the teeth, and in 
having a ſingle extenſive fin on the back and a 
forked tail. It is fmooth, with very ſmall thin 
ſcales; fifteen inches long, and three quarters of 
an inch broad. The head and noſe reſemble thoſe - 
of a trout; and it has a little mouth, with a large 
double noſtril. 

Two fiſh of this kind were taken at Loo, in the 
year 1721, in the Sean, by means of ſmall ore- 
weed. 

RUFFE ; the Tringa Pugnax of Linnzus. 
A ſmall bird, the female of which is called the 
reeve. 

The Ruffe has feathers of various colours ; but 
it-is principally diſtinguiſhed by a very remark- 
able circle of long feathers ſurrounding the neck, 
whence it receives it's name. _On the back of the 


ray. - - - 3 | neck there is a tuft of feathers, ng wide on 
RUDD; the Cyprinus Erythropthalmus of Lin- both ſides: in ſome birds, theſe feathers round the 
næus: The body of this fiſh is extremely deep, | neck are black; in others, white, yellow, or fer- 


like that of the bream, but much thicker; the head 


ruginous; and even in the ſame bird they fre- 
ts ſmall; the-irides are yellow, varying almoſt to 


quently differ in colour. The coverts of the 


red; the back is extremely arched, loping off ſud- | wings are brown or * the feathers on 
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the breit are black or duſky; ;the-fcur' exterior |rri6res, or broad 4eeth; in the uppth jaw; and they 
afford that hard kind. of fat, 


ones of the tail are of a cinereous'brown; and che 
four middle ones are barred with black and: 


brown.” The bill is black towards the end, and 
red at the baſe; and the legs are yellow). 


This bird, in moulting, loſes the neck-feathers; 
nor do they return again till the enſuing ſpring, 

when a ſer of ſmall pear-ſhaped yellow pimples 
break out on the face above the bill. The male 
birds of the firſt year want theſe marks; and the 


more they advance in age, the more numerous 


are the pimples, and the fuller and longer the 
tufrs. The length of the male, from the bill to 


the tip of the tail, is twelve inches; and the great- 
eſt expanſion. of the wings is twenty-four. The 
Reeve is about ten inches long, and ninereen 
broad: the former weighs ſeven. ounces and a 


half; but the latter only four. | 


The Reeve never changes it's colaur, which is 
brown: the back is ſpotted with black, ſlightly 


edged with white; the tail is brown, the middle 


fearhers being ſpotted with black ; the breaſt and 


belly are white; and the legs are of a pale dull 


yellow hue. | | 
Theſe birds, which are migratory, arrive in 


this country early in the ſpring, and diſappear 


about Michaclmas. They build in ſome parts of 
Lincolnſhire, particularly near Croyland; and are 


alſo found in the Iſle of Ely, in the Eaſt Riding 
of Yorkſhire, and for a ſhort time annually. near 


Martin-Mere in Lancaſhire, 


They lay four 


white eggs, marked with large ruſty” ſpots, in a 
tuft of graſs, during the firſt week in May; and 


males begin to hill, as it is termed; that is, to aſ- 
ſemble on ſome dry bank, near a pool of water, in 
expeCtation of the females, which reſort to them. 


Each male keeps poſſeſſion of a ſmall piece of 


ground, which he perambulates till the graſs is 
quite worn away, and nothing but a naked circle 
is left; and, as ſoon as a female alights, the Ruffes 
begin an engagement. When a fowler diſcovers 
one of thoſe hills, he places his net at night; and 
at day-break reſorting to his ſtand, takes. thoſe 


birds which are within his reach at the firſt pull: 


he then fixes his ſtales, or ſtuffed birds, in order 


to entice thoſe which are traverſing the fen; and 
after this manner he ſometimes catches forty or 


fifty dozen in one ſeaſon. | 
When theſe birds firſt arrive, the males are con- 


ſiderably the moſt numerous; but, by reaſon of 
their continual. combats, the number ſoon ſinks 


beneath an equality. After being taken, they 


are fed with bread and milk, hemp-ſeed; and 


boiled wheat; to which, if expedition is requiſite, 


ſugar is added, which ſoon renders them ama- 
zingly fat. They are killed by cutting off their 
heads with a pair of ſcifſars; and, conſidering | 
their ſize, are extremely replete with blood. 
They are dreſſed with their inteſtines, after the 
faſhion of woodcocks; and when killed at the 
proper ſeaſon, are reckoned the moſt delicious 


treat of modern epicures. 


RUMINANT. A term uſed to expreſs ſuch 
animals as chew the cud; of which kind are 
oxen, ſheep, deer, goats, camels, hares, and ſquir- 
'rels. F | | 
- Ruminants, ſays Ray, are all quadrupecal, 
hairy, and viviparous: ſome have hollow and 
perpetual horns; others deciduous ones. The 
horned Ruminants have all four ſtomachs, appro- 
priated to that office; they want the dentes pri- 


; 


| 


| 


N 


| 
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fuet, which in 


them is. firmer and leſs liquifiable than that of 


 RUNT. An appellation by which ornitholo- 
gifts expreſs a ſpecies of pigeon; of which there 


| are ſeveral vanieties;--particularly: the 6 
Spaniſh, and Frieſland Runts. The 


The Leghorn Runt is 4 ſine pigeon 
dds aed, and flat - fleſhed; "x -broad- 
breaſted, and very ſhort in the back.” It carries 
it's tail in walking ſomewhat like à duck; it's 
neck is conſiderably longer than that of any other 

igeon, and arched like the neck of a gooſe ; it's 
ead reſembles that of a ſwan; it's is v y 
ſhort, and wattled; and the upper chap falls a 
little over. This is a very valuable ſpecies; but 
it's 1 renders care neceſſary to it's 

ervation. | | | 

The Spaniſh Runt has the lo body of any 
pigeon: it is ſhort-legged, and looſe-feathered ;- 
and it's colours are extremely various. 
The Frieſland Runt is a large bird; and has 
all it's feathers reverted, appearing as if placed 
the contrary way. MO ET ST 
RunT is alſo a name by which ſome authors 


Domeſtica Piſarum, | Hiſpanie, et ;Friftze, --of 
Moore. 441 I : . \ * n f T 


_ expreſs a Canary bird of the age of three years. 


RunT is likewiſe an appellation for the ſmall 
black cattle brought from Scotland and Wales. 
RUPICAPRA. A ſpecies of goat: called 


alſo the chamois. See GoaT, Chauols. 
ſit about a month. Soon after their arrival, the 


RUSTICULA. A name by which ſome or- 


| benen expreſs the god wit; called alfo the 
; £gocep 21k | 


alus. . : 

RUTICILLA. A ſpecies of the muſcicapa, 
or fly-catcher, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. This 
bird is a native of America: it's body is wholly 
black, except the breaſt, the baſe of the primary 
and ſecondary wing- feathers, and thoſe of the tail, 
which are yellow. There is likewiſe a yellow ſpot 
on the wings. N 
5 RvTICILLa is alſo a claſſical term for the red- 

art. | 

RUTILUS. A claſſical appellation for the 
roach. See Roacn. | 

RUTILUS LATIOR. A name by which 
ſome ichthyologiſts expreſs the fiſh denominated 
the rudd in Engliſh; the Rubellio Fluviatilis of 
Latiniſts in general. 8 . 

RYNCHOPS; the Skimmer, or Cut-Water. 
A genus of anſeres in the Linnzan ſyſtem: the 
characters of which are; that the bill is ſtraight; 
that the upper mandible is much ſhorter than the 
lower, and truncated at the extremity; that the 
noſtrils are linear and pervious; that the tail is 
lightly forked; and that there is a ſmall back. 
toe. . 

Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies: one of which 


is blackiſh above, and white below, with it's bill 


red at the baſe; and the other is yellow, with a 
black bill; and by Briſſon reckoned a variety of 
the former. Both theſe birds are natives of Ame- 
Nes, ö ig! | 
The appellation Rynchops is derived from 
Rugchos, a Bill; and Koptein, To cut, becauſe 
the upper mandible appears as if cut off. 
Pennant gives this bird the name of Skimmer, 
from the manner of it's collecting it's food, with 
it's lower mandible, as it flies along the ſurface 
of the water. 655 
. 8. 
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worms, of which Linnæus enumerates ſeven 
ſpecies. The encloſed animal is a nereis. The 


covering is tubular, and formed of ſand and 


broken ſhells cohering by a glutinous cement. 
SABLE; the Muſtella Ribellina of Linnæus. 
This animal reſembles the marten both in ſhape 
and ſize, and the weaſel in the number of it's 
teeth; the marten having thirty- eight teeth, and 
the weaſel but thirty- four: therefore, in this re- 
ſpect, the Sable ſeems to form the ſhade between 
theſe two animals. It has long whiſkers, rounded 
ears, large feet, white claws, and a long buſhy 
rail. 
The ſkin of the Sable is held in the higheſt eſti- 
mation of any furs belonging to this tribe of ani- 
mals: it is of a browniſh black hue; and the dark- 
eſt is the moſt valuable, a ſingle ſkin being fre- 
uently ſold for ten or fifteen pounds. But the 
foe to which fancy has given ſuch a value is not 
always the ſame: ſome of theſe ſpecies are of a 
dark brown colour all over the body, except the 
ears and throat, where the hair is yellowiſh; and 


there are even inftances of their being of a ſnowy 


whiteneſs, 

Sables reſemble the reſt of the weaſel kind in 
vivacity and agility; in ſleeping by day, and 
hunting their prey by night; and in the diſagree- 
able ſmell by which that race is chiefly character- 
ized. They inhabit Siberia and Kamtſchatka; 
and a few of them are found in Lapland. They 


uſually live in holes of the earth, or beneath the 


roots of trees; and ſometimes, like the marten, 
they form their neſts in the boughs of trees, ſkip- 
ping from one branch to another with —_— 
agility. The females bring forth about the en 


of March or beginning of April; and produce 


from three to five at a time, which they fuckle for 
a month or five weeks. 


Theſe animals are hunted in the winter for 


their ſkins, as they are then only in ſeaſon. In |] to the back, drawing them tight together by 
Siberia, the hunting of the Sable uſed to fall to 

the lot of condemned criminals, who were ba- 
niſhed from Ruſſia into thoſe dreary and inhoſpi- 
table foreſts; and thus the luxuries and ornaments 
of the vain were obtained through the miſeries of 


the wretched, Theſe criminals were obliged to 


furniſh a certain number of ſkins annually, or re- 


VV | FIR] 
NABELLA.' A genus of the teſtaceous | 
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ccive a puniſhment proportioned to the defi- 


ciency. Sables, however, are now more fre- 

uently killed by the Ruſſian ſoldiers, who are 
Ene into Siberia for that purpoſe: like theſe of- 
fenders, they are taxed in a certain number of 


ſkins annually; but, by way of encouragement, 


are permitted to ſhare the ſurplus of the ſkins | 


which they thus procure. 


At preſent, the Sable-hunters form themſelves 
Into troops, from five to forty each: the laſt ſub- 


divide into lefler parties; and each chuſes a leader, 
but there is one perſon who directs the whole 
ty. A ſmall covered boat is prepared for 


each diviſion, laden with proviſions, a dog and a 
net, for every two men, and a veſſel to bake their 
bread in. Each party is alſo provided with an in- 


tefpteter for every country into which they pene- 
trate: They then ſet forward in whatever courſe 
their leader chuſes to preſcribe; proceed againſt 
the current of the rivers; and their boats 
along till they arrive in the hunting-country, 
where they build themſelves huts; and wait till the 
froſt ſets in, 


Before they begin the chace, their leader aſſem- 


| bles them together; and, after preferring a prayer 
to the Almighty for ſucceſs, they ſeparate. The 
' firſt animal they take is called God's Sable, and 
' religiouſly dedicated to the Church. As they pe- 
netrate into the woods, they ſet marks on the 


trees, that they may the more eaſily find their 
way back. In their hunting-quarters, they form 
hurs of trees, and bank up the ſnow round them: 
near theſe they lay their rapes and then advanc- 
ing farther, they ſet more, ſtill building new huts 
in every quarter, and returning ſucceſſively to 
every old one, to viſit the traps; from which they 
take the game in order to ſkin it, ah office which 
none but their chief is ſuffered to perform. 
In the mean time the hunters are ſupplied with 
proviſions by perſons employed to bring them on 
ges from certain places on the road, where they 
are obliged to form magazines, becauſe of the 


impracticability of carrying quantities through 


the rugged country they are forced to paſs. 

Their traps are a ſort of pitfalls, with looſe 
boards placed over them, baited with fiſh or fleſh : 
but when Sables grow ſcarce, the hunters trace 
them to their holes through the new-fallen ſnow, 
place their nets at their entrances, and frequently 
watch two or three days for the appearance of the 
animals. And it has ſometimes happened that 
theſe wretched people, through a failure of provi- 
ſions, have been fo ſeverely pinched with hunger, 
that, to prevent the cravings of appetite, they have 
taken two of their boards, one of which they have 
applied to the pit of the ſtomach, and the other 


means of cords placed at their extremities. Such 
are the hardſhips experienced by the humble to 
gratify the wanton finery of the proud! 

The hunting ſeaſon being ended, the parties 
re-aſſemble ; report to their leaders the number of 
Sables each has taken; prefer complaints of of- 
fenders againſt their regulations; puniſh delin- 
quents; ſhare the booty; and then continue at the 


head-quarters till the rivers are clear of ice, when 


they return home, and deliver up the votive furs 
to the Church. . 

The value of. one of theſe ſkins has been already 
noticed; but they are of all prices, from one to 
ten or fifteen pounds. Fine and middling Sable- 
{ſkins are ſold without bellies, and the coarſe ones 
with them. The very fineſt are vended in pairs, 
perfectly ſimilar; and are more valued than ſingle 
ones of the ſame quality. The blackeſt are re- 


puted the beſt. They are in ſeaſon from Novem- 


ber to February; for thoſe caught at any other 
period are ſhort-haired. The more long hair 
any ſkin is poſſeſſed of, and the blacker it is, the 
more valuable is the fur. The beſt of all have 


* none 


none but long black hair. The gloſs vaniſhes 
in old furs; and dyed Sables always loſe their 


| luſtre; though the Chineſe have a certain method 
of dying them, which not only affords a perma- 
nent colour, but preſerves the gloſs, White Sa- 


bles being extremely rare, are therefore purchaſed 


only as curioſities; and ſome, which are yellow- 


iſh, are bleached on the ſnow during the ſpring. 
The common Sables are but little ſuperior, in 
their colour and hair, to the marten. The Ame- 


rican fur is more gloſſy than the Siberian, and of 


a bright cheſnut colour; but of a coarſe qu 
and ore little eſteemed. - , 
SaBLe, Movuss. See Mousz. 
SACA. An appellation by which ſome natu- 


ality, 


raliſts expreſs a beautiful ſpecies of wild cat found 


in Madagaſcar. | | 
SACER. A name by which Gaza, and ſome: 
other ichthyologiſts, expreſs that ſpec ies of labrus 


diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the appellation of 


the red forked-tail labrus, called anthias piſcis 
by the generality of writers. 

SACHET, ox SACHETTUS. A marine 
fiſh bearing a ſtrong reſemblance to the common 
river- both in ſhape and colour, and having 
the ſame black oblique tranſverſe lines on it's 
ſides; being apparently the ſame with the channa- 
della of Bellonius, Rondeletius, and other ich- 
thyologiſts. It is found in the Mediterranean ; 
and commonly ſold in the markets at Rome, 
Venice, and other parts of Italy. It's fleſh is 
accounted delicate and well- flavoured. See 
CHANE. 

SACRE. A term by which ſome ornitholo- 
giſts expreſs a ſpecies of falcon. The names in- 
deed of this kind have. been multiplied beyond 


the neceſſary limits, and it is difficult to aſſign 


the Sacre any certain rank. According to Ray, 


it is a longer bird than the common falcon; it's 


head is flat, and of a greyiſh colour; it's eyes are 
large; and it's beak is blueiſh. It's back and 
wings are brown; it's breaſt is white variegated 
with brown ſpots; it's thighs are white on the in- 
de; it's tail is variegated with kidney-ſhaped 


ſpots; and it's wings are very long. 


The young birds of this ſpecies, which are called 


ſori, differ conſiderably in their plumage from 
thoſe of a more advanced age. See FALcox. 
SAGOUIN. A very beautiful ſmall ſpecies 
of monkey, deſcribed by Cluſius; apparently the 
ſame with the Cagui Minor of Marcgrave, and 
the Simia Jacchus of Linnæus. | 
Cluſius ſays that it is about the ſize of a ſquir- 
rel; that it's head reſembles a lion's; and that it 


is very tender and delicate, and impatient of the 


lighteſt injur x. . 
SAGREE. An appellation by which ſome 


ichthyologiſts exprefs the galeus ſpinax. 


SAI. - A term ſometimes uſed to denote the 
capuchin monkey. 

SAIGA. A name by which ſome naturaliſts 
denominate the goat. | 

SAL-MARINUS. A truttaceous fiſh of the 
umbla kind, nearly approaching to that ſpecies 
called the reutele; and by ſome authors ſuſpected 
not to be eſſentially different from that fiſh.” Ir 


is very ſcarce, and much valued for the table. It 


delights in clear ſtony rivers of a ſharp current, 
and feeds on ſmall fiſh. It's weight Etdom ex- 
ceeds one pound. It's tail and fins are red; it's 
ſides and belly are alſo reddiſn; and it's back is of 
an orange colour, or a reddiſh yellow with ſome 


- 


yellow back and yellow ſpots, 


— 


yellow ſpots. The ſcales are moderately large 
and not eaſily removed. L ** 
inus by the 


appellation of the fork-tailed Salmon, with a 


Artedi diſtinguiſhes the Sal- 


SALACIA. A genus of inſects of the gym- 
.narthria kind; the body of which is ovato-ob- 
long; and the tentacula are numerous, and diſ- 
— in ſmall cluſters, Some authors call this 
genus priapus marinus, and mentula marina. 

SALACSAE. A Philippine appeilation for 


a bird by whoſe flight the natives pretend to di- 


vine future events. It is of a ſmall ſize, variouſly 

coloured, and has a long and large beak. 
SALAMANDER. A name by ch. cory 

raliſts expreſs ſeveral ſpecies of the lizard kind; 


but the principal are the Salamandra terreſtris, 
and the Salamandra aquatica, 


SaALAMAND ER, LAND; the Salamandra La- 
certa of Linnæus. This creature has been the 


ſubject of much fiction; and vulgar prejudices 


have always made a wrong eſtimate of it's proper- 
ties. The ancients defcribed a kind of lizard un- 
der this appellation, which they aſſerted was bred 
from heat, could ſubſiſt amidſt fire, and even 
derived it's proper. nouriſhment. from that ele- 
ment. As they obſerved every other element, the 
air, the earth, and the water, to be inhabited, 
fancy was ſet to work in order to invent an in- 
habitant of fire, that thus every part of nature 
might be peopled. It will be almoſt needleſs to 
affirm, that no ſuch creature does exiſt ; and that, 
of all others, the modern Salamander has the leaſt 

affinity to ſuch an abode. - 7 
It is doubtful whether the animal which now 
by the name of the Salamander be the ſame 


with that deſcribed by Pliny: however, ſuffice it 


to obſerve, that the Salamander of the moderns is 
an animal of the lizard kind; and that under this 
name 1s comprehended a large tribe. No leſs 
than ſeven different ſorts of theſe creatures have 


been deſcribed by Seba; and, in order to form 


ſome idea of the peculiarity of their figure, we 
may ſuppoſe the tail of a lizard applied to the 
body of a frog. The Salamander, like the frog, 
has it's eyes placed towards the back of the os. 3 
like that animal alſo, it's ſnout is round; and 


| it's belly is thick and ſwollen. The claws of it's 


toes are ſhort and feeble; it's ſkin is rough; and 
it's tongue, unlike that of the ſmalleſt of the li- 
zard kind, is ſhort, and adheres to the under-jaw.. 

But it is not in it's external conformation alone 
that this animal differs from the reſt of the lizard 
tribe. In it's nature it is diſſimilar, being a heavy, 
torpid creature; whereas the lizard tribe are ac- 
tive, reſtleſs, and vivacious: and it farther differs 
from lizards, in being produced alive from the 


| body of it's parent, and compleatly formed the 


moment of it's excluſion. It varies alſo in it's 
general reputation of being venomous, though 
the truth of it's malignity has never yet been aſ- 
.certained. | 

Indeed many of the lizard kind have been 


reckoned poiſonous; but it were to be wiſhed that 


mankind, for the ſake of their own happineſs, 
would examine into the foundation of this re- 
. proach, Certain it is that their deformity is the 
only cauſe of offence in thoſe ſpecies which are 
known in this country; and until our prejudices 
are removed reſpecting their malignity, we de- 
prive ourſelves of that pleaſure which might reſult 
from a contemplation of creatures which, though 
uſeleſs, 
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"uſeleſs; tend to animate the general ſcene of na- 


ture, and ſerve to link one claſs of beings with 


With regard to the Salamander, the whole tribe, 
from che moron to the gekko, are ſaid to be ve- 
nomous to a high degree; yet, when experiments 
have been tried, no kind of provocation could 
excite theſe animals to the rage of biting. They 
ſeem timid and inoffenſive, living only on worms 


and inſets; they are deſtitute of fangs; and their 


teeth are ſo very minute, as ſcarcely to be able to 


iuflict a wound. But as their teeth are evidently 


incapable of offending, the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries where they are found have recourſe to a 
venomous flaver which they ſuppoſe iſſues from 
the mouths. of theſe! animals. They alſo tell us 
'of a venom which proceeds from their claws. 
Even Lirinzus ſeems to acknowledge the fact; 
but thinks it probable that this venom may ra- 

ther proceed their urine. - | 
With reſpect to it's powers of miſchief, the 
gekko is rhe moſt remarkable of all animals of the 
Salamander kind: nevertheleſs, even thoſe perſons 
who calumniate this creature the moſt, acknow- 
ledge it's friendly diſpoſition towards the human 
ſpecies; and, though furniſhed with the moſt 
dly venom, it is never known to bite. To 
pronounce on the noxious or inoffenſive qualities 
of animals, without ſome degree of experience, 
is undoubtedly abſurd ; but, from an inſpection 
of the teeth of lizards, as well as a knowledge of 
the harmleſs qualities of ſuch as are found in Eu- 
rope, it is probable that the gekko has been un- 
juſtly ſtigmatized, and that it's figure has involved 

jt in the common reproach with ſerpents. 
The Salamander beſt known in is from 


eight to eleven inches long, uſually black, ſpotted 


with yellow; and, when taken in the hand, feels 
cold to a high degree. The 1dle p—_ of it's 
beirig inconſumable by fire has cauſed many of 
theſe poor animals to be burnt. When thrown 
into. that all-devouring element, the creature 1s 
obſerved to burſt through the intenſe heat of it's 
fituation, and to eject it's fluids ; and this, we are 


gravely told in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of 


our-own .country, is the method which this ani- 
mal adopts to — 6s the flames. 

The internal con 
is not eſſentially different from other animals of 
the lizard. kind: it is furniſhed with lungs, which 
aſſiſt it in the act of reſpiration; as alſo with a 


heart having it's communications open, ſo that 


the creature cannot eaſily be deſtroyed by water. 
The ovary of the female is double the ſize of that 
common to others of this tribe; and the male 1s 
furniſhed with four teſticuli, inſtead of two. But, 
what deſerves 33 notice, is the manner of 
this animal's bringing forth it's young alive. 
»The Salamander, * an ingenious author, 
begins to ſhew itſelf in ſpring, and chiefly dur- 
ing heavy tains, When the warm weather re- 
turns, it diſappears; and neder quits it's hole ei- 
cher during great heats or ſevere colds, both which 
are equally inimical to it's pleaſure or exiſtence. 
When taken in the hand, it appears like a lump 
of ice; it conſequentiy loves the ſhade, and is 


found at the roots of old trees ſurrounded, with 


bruſh-wood at the bottom. It is fond of running 


along new-plowed grounds; probably in queſt of 


worms, it's ordinary food. One of theſe (conti- 
nues our author) I took alive ſome years ago in 


a duch which bad been lately mage: Iaid it at 
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any nouriſhment w 


a large one brought from Africa, that lived for 
eight months without any food whatever. Indeed, 
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the foot of the ſtairs on coming home, and there 


it diſgorged from it's throat a worm three inches 
long, that lived for an hour after, though wounded, 
as I ſuppole, by the teeth of the animal. I after- 
wards cut up another of theſe lizards, and ſaw not 


leſs than fifty young ones come from it's womb, 


all alive, and actively running about the room.” 
Salamanders are all — or at leaſt are 
found capable of ſubſiſting in either element. If 
thoſe taken from the dry land are put into water, 
they will continue there in ſeeming health; and, 
on the contrary, ſuch as are removed from the 
water will live on the land. In water, however, 
they exhibit a greater variety in their appearance. 
They ſuſtain the want of food in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner: one of them, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
we are told, lived nine months without any other 
aliment than what it received from licking a lump 


ol earth on which it was placed; another was kept 


by Seba inan empty phial for ſix months, without 
atever; and Rhedi mentions 


both Salamanders and lizards are nearly in a ſtate 


of torpidity during the winter ſeaſon ; and there- 


fore their great abſtinence ſeems the leſs extraor- 


dinary. 


-- SALAMANDER, WarER; the Lacerta Paluſtris 
of Linnæus. This animal, called alſo the water- 
newt or eft, is common in fiſh-ponds and other 
ſtagnant waters; and is diſtinguiſhed from all the 
others by the flatneſs of it's tail. However, there 
are ſome perſons who affirm, that there is no ſpe- 
cific difference between the land and Water Sala- 
mander, but that their variations ariſe ſolely from 
the, nature of their ſituations, During the whole 
ſpring and ſummer, the Water Salamander changes 
it's ſkin every fourth or fifth day; and, in the win- 
ter ſeaſon, every fifteen. This operation, which 
1s performed by means of the mouth and claws, 
ſeems to be attended with much difficulty and 


pain. Their caſt ſkins are frequently ſeen floating 
on the ſurface of the water; the animals are alſo 


ſometimes obſerved with a part of their old ſkins 
ſticking to one of their limbs, from which they 
have not been able to diſengage themſelves; and 
thus, in ſome meaſure, appearing crippled: this 
likewiſe often corrupts, and the leg drops off; but 
the animal does not ſeem to feel the want of it, 
for the loſs of a limb to all the lizard kind is but 
a trifling calamity. They live for ſeveral hours af- 
ter the loſs of their head en under diſſection, 
all their parts 3 to be animated a conſider- 
able time, but their tails preſerve their motion 
the longeſt. Salt, however, ſeems to be more ef- 
ficacious in deſtroying theſe animals than even 
the knife; for, on being ſpMkled with it, their 
whole bodies emit a viſcous liquor; and the crea- 
tures expire in a very few minutes under every 
ſymptom of extreme agony. | 
SALAMANDRINO. An appellation given 


by ſome of the Italian ichthyologiſts to that ſpe- . 
cies of ſalmon which Salvian denominates Sal 


Marinus. 

SALAMGA. A Philippine name for a ſpe- 
cies of ſea-ſwallow, the — of which is eſteemed 
as an ingredient in ſoups. 

SALAR. A term by which ſome ichthyolo- 
giſts expreſs the trout; others, the ſalmon while 
very ſmall. 
 SALAYASIR. An appellation for a Philip- 
pine bird of the duck kind, common in theſe 


. iſlands, 


„ 
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and. It frequents the lakes and marſhes; it's 


colours at&extremely beautiful; and it is one of 


the ſmalleftof the genus to which it belongs. 
SALMON.” & genus of abdominales in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. According to Artedi, the di- 
ſtinguiſhing characters of thigenu of fiſhes are; 
| rane on each ſide 
contains eleven, twelve, of nineteen bones; the 
body of the fiſh is generally variegated with ſpots; 
the dorſal fins are placed nearer the head than the 
ventral ones; and the teeth, which are large, are 
arranged in the jaws and E and on the 
tongue: to which may be from Linnæus, 
that the poſterior dorſal fin is adipoſe, and that 
the ventral fins have many rays. 45 
SaAl Mon, Common; the Salmo Salar of Lin- 
neus. This is a northern fiſh, being unknown 
in the Mediterranean, and other warm climates. 


It is found in France in ſome of the rivers which | 


empty themſelves into the ocean, and as far north 
as Greenland, In ſeveral countries theſe fiſh 
conſtitate a principal article of commerce, being 
cured different ways, by ſalting, pickling, and 
drying. There are ſtationary fiſheries of them 
in Iceland, Norway, and the Baltic: but the moſt 


- conſiderable are at Coleraine, in Ireland; and at 


Berwick upon Tweed, in England. 

The Salmon was a fiſh known to the Romans; 
for Pliny ſpeaks of it as found in the rivers of 
Aquitaine; and Auſonius enumerates it among 
thoſe of the Moſel : but the Greeks appear to have 
been unacquainted with it. According to it's 
different ages, it receives diſtin& appellations: 
thoſe which are taken in the Ribble, in York- 
ſhire, are called Smelts the firſt year; Sprods, the 
ſecond ; Morts, the third ; Fork-tails, the fourth; 
Half-fiſh, the fifth; and in the „* "rus, when 
they are ſuppoſed to have attained their proper 

ox Br 8 deemed worthy of the 8 
— In all parts of Europe the ſize of theſe 
fiſh is nearly the ſame; the largeſt weigh from 
thirty to forty pounds, though ſome have been 
caught of the weight of ſeventy pounds each. 

The Salmon is a fiſh fo generally known, that 
a brief deſcription of it's figure and colours is ſuf- 


ficient. The body is longiſh, and covered with 


ſmall thin ſcales; the head is ſmall in proportion 
to the body; the ſnout is ſharp; and the Mil is 


| forked, The back is of a blueiſh colour; and 


the other parts are generally white, intermixed 
with blackiſh or reddiſh ſpots, arranged in a very 
beautiful manner. The female may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the male by having a longer and 
more hooked ſnout, as well as duſkrer ſcales; and 
by the body being ſpeckled all over with dark 
brown ſpots. The belly is alſo more depreſſed ; 
and contains leſs red. From the lower jaw of the 
male proceeds a bony griſtle, reſembling the beak 
of a hawk, which ſerves as a defence againſt ſuch 
fiſh as would devour their ſpawn: this excreſcence 
rows to the length of nearly two inches, and 
Falls off when the fiſh returns to the fea. The 
Salmon is likewiſe more ſpotted in freſh water 
than in the ſea: the teeth are ſmall in proportion 
to the body; and the gills are quadruple, with a 
broad cover full of red ſpots. The fleſh of the 
Salmon, when freſh killed, is not fo red as when 
boiled or ſalted: it is tender, luſcious, falls into 
flakes, and is generally preferred to that of almoſt 
any other fiſh. - About the time of ſpawning, 
it becomes more infipid than at other ſeaſons; 
and the fiſh loſes much of it's beautiful colours. 
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The Salmon is thus cured. It is ſplit, then rub· 


bel with fine falt; and, after lying in pickle for: 
ſix weeks, is packed up with layers of colt{c brown 


Spaniſh ſalt in caſſta, ſix of which malte a ton: 


theſe are expotted to Leghorn and Venice at the 
price, of twelve or thirteen pounds per ton, 
though formerly they fetched 2 higher 

rice. Wy. 1-1 I SE 
E Salmon are an natives of freſh and ſalt wa- 
ters; and quit the fea at certain ſeaſons, in order 
to depoſit their ſpawn in ſecurity in the gravelly: 
beds of rivers remote from their mouths. They 
are often taken in the Rhine as high as Baſil: 
they gain the ſources of the Lapland rivers, in 
ſpite of their rapid courſes; and ſurpaſs the per- 
pendicular falls of Leigfhp, Kennerth, and Pont: 
Aberglaſtyn. - ; 1 N R 0 

Theſe fiſn live for ſeveral years; and may be 

kept alive a conſiderable time ſeparate from the 
water. The beſt are well fed, large, of a mid- 


dling age, tender, ſhort, reddiſh, and taken in 


fine clear running waters. As an aliment, the 
Salmon abounds with volatile ſalt, and oily and 


balſamic particles, which render it nutritive, 
ſtrengthening, and invigorating: it is diuretic, 


Coral, and reſtorative; but, if eaten too pro- 
uſely, it occaſions vomitings and indigeſtions; 
and, if too old, it proves dry and hard, and lies 
heavy on the ſtomach. 

The Salmon · fiſnery was very early deemed an 
article of great importance. In the 13th of Ed- 
ward I. an act was paſſed to prevent the capture 
of theſe fiſh, from the Nativity of our Lord to St. 
Martin's Day, in the waters of the Humber, Ouſe, 
Trent, Don, Arre, Derwent, Wharfe, Nid, Lore, 
Swale, and Tees; and ſucceſſive monarchs have 
provided for the ſecurity of fiſh in other rivers. 

The Salmon fry, or ſmelts, leave the Merſey 
about May or June; and then weigh about two 
ounces each: they return about Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, when their weight is from one pound and 
a half to two pounds. ORE 

The Salmon ought to be kept a few days be- 
fore it is dreſſed; for which reaſon it is better 
when it has reached London than when caught in 
the Merſey. About the time of ſpawning, it is 
leſs valued; and even the very colours, from their 
dulneſs, indicate the fiſh to be out of ſeaſon : then 
it is commonly denominared a Knipper. 

The Salmon inhabits the. rivers for about ſix 
months in the year: it enters the freſh water about 
December or January; and is ſometimes caught 
in the Merſey in November, February, or March, 
where it continues till che autumnal ſeaſon, when 
it caits it's ſpawn, and ſoon after returns to the 
ſea. But the very reverſe of this is reported of 
the Salmon peculiar to the river Ex, in Devon- 
ſhire, and the rivers Uſk and Wye, in Mon- 
mouthſhire, where they are ſaid to be in ſeaſon 
during the other ſix months. Ter 
- When the time of ſpawning arrives, the female 
ſeeks ſome proper ſituation in a gravelly bottom, 
where ſhe works with her head, tail, belly, and 
ſides, till ſhe has formed. a kind of nidus, of the 
ſame. dimenſions with herſelf; which done, ſhe 
diſcharges her ſpawn, and retires. Then the 
male, or milter, advances. This is no ſooner 
over, than the fernale returns to the male; when 
they jointly endeavour to cover their brood with 
the gravel, in which they work with their noſes 
in the manner of hogs: after this they return to 


the deep, in order to recover their ſtrength, which 


they. a 
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they effect in about twenty days. At this time 


their fleſh is of no value: and, to prevent their. 


deſtruction, the laws of this country inflict a pe- 


nalty on thoſe who deſtroy Salmon between the | 


1tth-of Auguſt and the 22d of November; but, 
perhaps, it would be better for the community if 
the reſtrictions were laid from September to De- 
cember. | | | 


Nothing is more curious, with reſpect to the 


hiſtory of theſe fiſh, than their ſurpriſing agility in | 


leaping over every obſtacle which oppoſes their 
paſſage, either to or from the ſea; for they are fre- 


precipices many yards above the level of the wa- 
ter. They ſometimes make ſeveral eſſ»ys before 
they can accompliſh their point; and, when they 
have effected it, their deſtruction has often been 
the conſequence, from baſkets placed for their re- 


ception at the top of the fall. On the river | 


Twy, in Pembrokeſhire, there 1s a remarkable 
cataract, where the ſurrounding natives often 
ſtand admiring the ſtrength and agility of theſe 
creatures while endeavouring to recover the river 
from the ſea; and on this account it is known in 
thofe parts by the name of the Salmon-leap. On 
the river Wear, near the city of Durham, there 
is another of this kind, ſuppoſed to be the belt in 
England, And there is a third in the river Don, 
at Old Aberdeen, where theſe fiſh have been 
caught in ſuch abundance, as to be deemed the 
principal trade of the place. 


Whenever the paſſage of Salmon to the ſea is 


intercepted by wiers, or other ſimilar contriv- 
ances, they ſoon grow ſickly, lean, and languid; 
and, if caught in that condition, prove taſteleſs 
and infipid: and the ſecond year, unleſs they find 
acceſs to the falt-water, pine away and die. It is 
alſo obſervable, that theſe fiſh are not only de- 
ſirous of returning back to the rivers in general, 
but to that very river where they were ſpawned; 
as evidently appears by an experiment made by 
fiſhermen and others who have caught them when 
very ſmall, and run a ſmall ribband, tape, or 
thread, through the caudal fin; by which mark 
they have been aſſured that the identical fiſh has 
been retaken at the ſame place as it returned from 
the ſea; and by this means have alſo diſcovered 
that the growth of the Salmon 1s more rapid than 
that of any other fiſh. 

The moſt celebrated Salmon rivers in England 
are the Thames, the Severn, the Merſey, the 
Trent, the Medway, the Dee, the Ex, the Uſk, 
the Wye, the Lon, the Tyne, the Werkington, 
and the Weaver: however, the London markets 
are chiefly ſupplied from the north, where theſe 
fiſh are not only more plentiful, but earlier in ſea- 
fon than in the ſouthern rivers. | 

The Merſey greatly abounds with Salmon, 
which in ſpring ſtrive to aſcend that arm of the 
ſea, and with difficulty evade the nets of the fiſh- 
ermen before they reach Warrington Bridge, 
where the river becomes narrower; and the land- 
owners having an excluſive right, each proprietor, 
by Ris agents, catches Salmon, amounting annu- 
ally to upwards of a thouſand pounds. By this 
capture the towns of Warrington, Mancheſter, 
and Stockport, are well ſupplied; and the over- 
plus is either ſent to London by the ſtages, or 
carried on horſeback to Birmingham and other 
inland towns. 


Having given a general hiſtory of the Salmon, 


it will not be amiſs to notice the method of 


the ſpring. 
quently ſeen to throw themſelves up cataracts and | 


| up the rivers, can open them with their heads; but 


catching it with the angle. And here it may be 
neceſſary to premiſe, that this fiſh does not conti- 


nue long in one place, but ſeems deſirous of get- 
ting nearer and nearer to the fountain-head. It 


neither lurks near the bank, nor under the roots 


of trees, but ſwims in the deep and broad parts of 


| the n in the middle, and near the 
bottom. 


ott owever, the Salmon ſmelts commonly 
lie in the rough and upper parts of a gentle 
ſtream, peo near the middle, during the months 
of April and May; and nearer the ſide earlier in 


In the Hebrides, a raw cockle taken out of 


the ſhell is found to be the moſt alluring bait for 


Salmon; and with this the fiſhers angle at the bot- 
tom, uſing a running bullet. This method is alſo 
er- with ſucceſs in the river Medway, by 

etting the cockle fall into a ſhallow, from whence 
there is a gradual deſcent into a deep hole. In 


moſt of the Salmon rivers on the continent, and 
particularly in France, they uſe prawns, or muſcles 


taken out of the ſhell. | 

In the month of October, theſe fiſhes aſcend 
the ſmall rivers as far as they are able, in order to 
depoſit their ſpawn ; and at that ſeaſon many get 
high up in the Merſey, where ſome few are caught 
by angling: but the far greateſt part of them are 
deſtroyed with ſpears, by poachers, though their 
fleſh is at that time of very little value. Thus 


| conſiderable damage is done to the breed of Sal- 


mon, without any proſpect of advantage to the 
perpetrators of this miſchief; a circumſtance 
which inclines us to wiſh that the laws were more 
ſtrictly enforced, and private property better aſ- 
certained, in order to the preſervation of theſe va- 
luable fiſh. | 

In England, the moſt uſual baits for Salmon 
are lob-worms, ſmall dace, gudgeons, bleaks, 
minnows, or two well ſcoured dew-worms, which 
ſhould be often varied, to gratify the humour of 
this capricious fiſh; for what it delights in one 
day, it often deſpiſes the next; and indeed it is 
ſometimes utterly impoſſible for an angler to find 
a bait ſuitable to ir's taſte. However, it gene- 
rally bites beſt about three in the afternoon, in 
May, June, and July, eſpecially if the weather 


happens to be clear, and there is a ſmall breeze 


of wind ſtirring; but there is ſtill a greater pro- 


| — of ſucceſs if the wind and ſtream happen to 
et 


contrary wayͤs. 

For the Salmon-fry, called alſo the Salmon- 
ſmelt, the propereſt baits are ant-flies, brandlings, 
earth-bobs, gentles, black and dun gnats, ſmall 
hackles of all colours, and dub'd flies, according + 
to the ſeaſon: they are alſo taken with various 
other ſorts of bait, particularly the red-worm. 


The places where they generally abound are the 


ſcours near the deeps, or among woods or weeds, 
They always leave the Merſey in May or June. 
The chief Salmon-fiſheries in Europe, are along 
the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The fiſhing uſually begins about the firſt of Ja- 
nuary, and ends on the eleventh of Auguſt. It 
is performed with nets in thoſe places where the 
rivers empty themſelves into the ſea, and along 
the ſea-coaſts in the vicinity, becauſe theſe fiſh 
are obſerved to croud thither from all parts in 
ſearch of freſh water. They are alſo fiſhed for 
higher up in the rivers, ſometimes with nets, and 
at others with locks or wiers built for that pur- 
poſe; and ſo contrived, that the fiſh, in paſſing 


they 
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white, and leſs delicate than 


*%. 


ſhut, and prevent their return. Thus the Salmon and the gry: Le ee e ie ry FOO oro 
are encloſed as in a reſervdir, where they are eaſily } Theſe fiſh delight in deep holes, and uſually: 
taken. inn Xt i ſhelter themſelves under the roots of trees. When 


Near Flixon, in Lancaſhire, the inhabitants 
fiſh for Salmon in the night-time, by: the light of 
torches, or kindled ſtraw; which the fiſh-miſtak- 
ing for day-light, make towards, and are ſtruck 
with ſpears, or taken in nets, which having been 
. previouſly diſpoſed where the fire was intended 
to be kindled, are lifted up with a ſudden jerk 


from the bottom. In ſome parts of Scotland, 


men on horſe-back enter the rivers; and when- 
ever they diſcover any Salmon in the ſhallows, 
ſhoot them with fire-arms. It is alſo a common 
practice to dart theſe fiſh as they attempt to paſs 
the wiers. | 2300 

The fiſhing ſeaſon commences in the Tweed 
on the zoth of November; but the fiſhermen make 
but little progreſs till after Chriſtmas. It ends 
on Michaelmas-day ; but the corporation of Ber- 
wick, who are conſervators of that river, indulge 
the fiſhermen with ſome additional days. 

There are no leſs than forty-one conſiderable 
fiſheries on the Tweed, extending upwards of 
fourteen miles from it's mouth, which are rented 
for more than five thouſand pounds yearly. A 
misfortune, however, attends this river, which 
ſeems to require a parliamentary remedy; namely, 
that part of the fiſhery belongs to Scotland, and 
part to Berwick; and, from an oppoſition of in- 
tereſts, they ſeldom unite in the preſervation of 
the fiſh: ſo that in ſome fiſheries they continue 
killing the Salmon during the whole winter, when 
the death of one fiſh proves the. deſtruction of 
thouſands. About the month of July, the cap- 
ture in this river is prodigious: in a good fiſhery, 
a boat's load is often taken at a time; upwards of 
ſeven hundred fiſh have been occaſionally caught 
at one haul; and from fifty to a hundred is a very 
common draught, ; 

All fiſhermen agree that no food is ever found 
in the ſtomachs of theſe fiſh. It is probable that, 
during the time of ſpawning, they may wholly 
neglect their aliment, as ſea-lions and ſea- bears 
are known to do for months together during their 
breeding ſeaſon; and it may be obſerved that, like 
thoſe animals, Salmon return to the ſea in a lean 
| Kate, though they left it in very good condition. 
It is evident that they frequently vary their food, 
for anglers uſe both fiſh and worms with good 
ſucceſs; and ſometimes a large, gaudy, artificial 
fly, proves a very tempting bait, 

Artedi enumerates ten ſpecies of this genus; 
and Linnæus increaſes the catalogue to twenty- | 
nine, dividing them into four claſſes. | 

SALMON, ALPINE; the Salmo Alpinus of Lin- 
nmæus. See CHaRR. | 
| SaLMoN, GREY. See GREY. 

SALMON PEEL. An appellation given to 
a fiſh very common in ſome of the Welſh rivers; 
agreeing in the colour of it's fleſh, and perhaps 
alſo in kind, with the common Salmon. | 

SALMON SEWSE. A name by which the 
young fry of the ſalmon is ſomerimes expreſſed. 

SALMON TROUT; the Salmo Trutta of 
Linnæus. This fiſh, which is alſo denominated 
the trutta lacuſtris, the bull-trout, and ſcurff, 
differs from the Salmon in it's tail being leſs bi- 
fid ; from the grey, in having a ſhorter and thicker 
head; and from both, in being ſmaller, ſeldom 
exceeding twenty inches in length, It's fleſh is 


N the morre | 
keep out of ſight, and let his line fall into the 
| ſtream; without any lead except one ſin 


watching for their prey, they: generälly male 
chaice of that ſide of the hole which is towards 
the ſtream, that they may more readily catch 
whatever food the current brings down with it. 
They will riſe at artificial flies like ſalmon; but 
their moſt favourite baits are well- ſcoured brand- 


lings, eſpecially ſuch as are bred in Wnners 
yards. " WHT. = F 4 os. I "IN | 
Salmon Trout continue in ſeaſon during: the 


whole ſummer; and may be * for either in 
T 


s or evenings: ler muſt 
ſhot ; 

and then it will be carried gradually into the 

place where the Trout reſides. | 


 - This fiſh ſometimes weighs about four pounds. 


The irides are ſilvery; the head is thick, ſmooth, 
and duſky, with a gloſs of blue and green; and 
the back is of the colour, except that it be- 
comes fainter towards the lateral line. The 
ſides, as far as the lateral line, are marked with 
large, diſtin, irregular-ſhaped ſpots of black; 
and the ſides beneath the line, as well as the belly, 
are white. The dorſal fin conſiſts of twelve rays, 
the pectoral of fifteen, the ventral of nine, and 
the anal of ten. 4 1 

The deſcriptions of this fiſh are frequently very 
obſcure. It's name is variouſly applied: ſome- 
times it is uſed to expreſs the young of the ſal - 
mon; and at others it is given to a kind/of pond- 
trout found in France, which frequently weighs 
upwards of thirty pounds. 

SALPA; the Sparus Salpa of Linnzus. A 
fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, and commonly 
ſeen in the Italian markets. It is uſually about 
a foot in length, and ſomewhat flatted; the body 
is conſiderably thick; and the back is ſtraighr. 
The ſides are variegated with a number of fine 
gold-coloured lines running longitudinally; the 
intermediate ſpaces between theſe, toward the 
back, being of a blueiſn green, and white toward 
the belly, The mouth is extremely ſmall ; and the 
teeth, which are thick and broad below, termi- 
nate in a double point, There is only one dor- 
ſal fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly, and 
the hinder ones ſoft. _ | 

Theſe fiſh generally frequent the ſhores in 
large ſhoals; but their fleſh is held in little eſti- 
mation. 

' SALPUGA. See SoLipUGa. 

SAMLET; the Salmulus of Ray. A fiſh of 
the truttaceous kind, frequently 3 in the 
Wye, where it is called ſkirling or laſpring; in the 
upper part of the Severn, and thoſe rivers that 


join it; and in the north of England, in Wales, 


and in Scotland, where it is called par, brand- 
ling, or fingery. Ir ſeldom exceeds ſeven inches 
in length. It's ſhape bears a, ſtrong reſemblance 
to that of the trout; but differs in the following 
particulars : the head 1s narrower, the mouth leſs, 
and the body deeper; it has fewer ſpots, and thoſe 
of a deader colour; the pectoral fins have gene- 
rally one large black ſpot, attended ſometimes 
with a ſmall one; whereas the pectoral fins of the 
trout are more variouſly marked. The tail is 
more bifid; the ſpurious, or fat fin on the back, 
is never tipt with red; nor is the edge of the 


anal fin white; the ſides under the lines are yel- 
| 4 
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lowiſh; and there are ſeveral blueiſh ſtreaks near 
the lateral line, thou gh theſe laſt are fometimes 
found in young trouts. 

Many have imagined this fiſhito be the fry of 
the ſalmon; but Pennant diſſenes from this opi- 
nion, for theſe judicious reaſons: becauſe the ſal- 
mon fry never continue in freſh water during the 
whole year, but diſappear after the firſt vernal 
flood that happens, which ſweeps them into the 
ſea: becauſe the growth of the ſalmon fry is ſo 
rapid, that they ſoon exceed the bulk of the largeſt 
Samlet: becauſe the ſalmon attains a confiderable 
bulk before it begins to breed, whereas the Sam- 
lets are found males and females, of the common 
fize, diſtinguiſned by the milt and roe; and be- 
cauſe they — the freſh waters at all times of 
the year, and even at ſeaſons when the ſalmon fry 
have gained a conſiderable ſize. 

The Samlets ſpawn in November and Decem- 
ber; at which time thoſe of the Severn puſh up 
towards the head of that fair river, quitting the 
leſſer brooks; and, after having accompliſhed this 
momentous purpoſe of their lives, they return 

ain. 

SAND EEL. An appellation by which ſome 
authors expreſs the launce, or ammodytes. 

SAND-PIPER. A name given by Pennant 
to the tringa of Linnzus; becauſe moſt of the 
ſpecics belonging to this genus are found about 

ſhores, and have a whiſtling or piping note. 

SAND-SWALLOW ; the Hirundo Riparia of 
Linnzus. A very ſmall bird, which builds in 
holes and ſand- pits; and allo in the banks of ri- 
vers, penetrating ſome feet deep, and boring 
through the ſoil in a ſurpriſing manner with it's 
feet, claws, and bill. It forms it's neſt of hay, 
ſtraw, and other materials; and lines it with fea- 
thers. It lays five or ſix white eggs; and brings 
forth it's young the earlieſt of the ſwallow tribe. 

The head and whole upper part of the body of 
this bird are mouſe-coloured ; the throat 1s white, 
encircled with a mouſe-coloured ring; the belly 
is all» white; and the feet are ſmooth and black. 

SANDERLING; the Charadrius Caladris of 
Linnæus. This bird is a native of ſome parts of 
Lancaſhire ; but is by far more numerous in Corn- 
wall, where whole flocks are ſeen together. It 
weighs little more than one ounce and a half; it's 
length is eight inches; and the expanſion of it's 
wings is fifteen. The body is of a more ſlender 
form than others of that owe the bill is one 
inch long, weak, and black; the head and hind 
part of the neck are aſh-coloured, marked with 


oblong black ſtreaks; the back and ſcapulars are 


of a browniſh grey hue edged with dirty white; 
the coverts of the wings, and the upper parts of 
the quill-feathers, are duſky ; and the whole un- 
der-fide of the body is white, but in ſome ſlightly 
clouded with brown. The tail conſiſts of twelve 
ſharp-pointed feathers of a deep aſh-colour; and 
the legs are black. | 

SANGUINEROLA. An Italian * 
for the phoxinus, or minnow; fo calle from the 
blood-red colour which is conſpicuous under it's 
belly. Artedi makes it a ſpecies of the cyprinus. 

SANGUISUGA. A name by which ſome 
naturaliſts expreſs the hirudo, or leech. 

SANS PAREILLE. The French term for a 
particular ſpecies of buccinum, the mouth of 
which opens a contrary way to that of the other 
buccina. This is a fingle ſpecies among the re- 


cent fhe<lls of this genus; but, among the foſſile 
Vol. 2 i ; 


ones, we find feveral in England with this pecu- 
liariry. 

SARACHINUS. An appellation given 
ſome ichthyologiſts to the fim called br oY 
nerality of authors thriſſa; in Engliſh, the ſhad 
or mother of herrings. 5 f 

Naturaliſts have given names to the herring 
kinds according to their different growth and 
ſize, and multiplied the ſpecies much beyond the 
truth. Artedi obſerves, that the agonus and Sa- 
rachinus are only herrings of different growth; 
and that the alauſa minor of ichthyologiſts is ſyno- 
ny mous with agonus, 

SARACUS. A name by which ſome writers 
exprels a fiſh of the herring kind; called alſo ago- 
nus, and alauſa minor. 

SARDA. An appellation ſometimes given 
to the fiſh more uſually known by that of pela- 
mys, or pelamys Sarda; a creature reſembling a 
young tunny, but furniſhed with longer and larger 
teeth, and without any ſcales. ; 

 SARDANUS. A fiſh of the harengiform 
kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and common 


in the markets of Rome and Venice. The bod 


1s broader than that of the pilchard; the back is 
green; and the line running along the belly is 
conſiderably ſmoother than in that fiſh. 

It is indeed eaſy to diſtinguiſh this fiſh from 
the pilchard ; but more arduous to explain in what 
reſpect it differs from the common herring, except 
in ſize: Willughby therefore ſeems to think it 
probable, that it is no diſtinct ſpecies of fiſh; but 
that the herring, like the pilchard, is always 
fmaller in the Mediterranean than in the ocean. 

SARDELLA. An appellation whereby ſome 
writers expreſs the pilchard of the Mediterranean; 
which they ſuppoſe to be different from that of 
the ocean, though in reality they appear to be the 
ſame, except in ſize; which circumſtance origi- 
nates from their ſituation. | 

SARDINA. A name by which ſome ichthy- 
ologiſts expreſs the ſmall pilchard of the Medi- 


terranean. 


SARFE. A term ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
the red-eye. 

SARGUS. A fiſh well known to the ancients, 
and much eſteemed for the delicacy of it's fleth ; 
ſtill caught” in abundance in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic. | 

The ſhape of the Sargus ſomewhat reſembles 
that of the ſparus; but it's noſe is longer, and 
more pointed, turning up a little; and it's fore- 
teeth are ſhaped like the human. It has no tu- 
bercles in the hind part of it's jaws, as the ſparus 
has; and it's whole body 1s variegated with brown 
tranſverſe rings, reſembling the variegations of 
the pearch, It has only one dorſal fin, the ante- 
rior rays of which are prickly, and the poſterior 
ſoft. : 

SARGUS. A river-fiſh; called alſo gardon, 
ſardus, and cephalus; and by many ſuppoſed to be 
little different from the common roach. In it's 
general figure, it reſembles the chub; but it has a 
ſmaller head, and a ſomewhat broader body. The 
back is blueiſh; the neck greeniſh; and the belly 
white. It's eyes are yellow; it is deſtitute of 
teeth; and it is uſually leaner than the chub. 

This fiſh is extremely briſk and lively; and is 
therefore uſed as an emblem of health among the 
French, who, in imitation of our proverb, © As 
ſound as a roach,” ſay, As ſound as a gardon.” 
It is common in the rivers of France, Italy, and 


4 Germany; 


: 
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Germany; and 1s eſteemed pretty good for the | 


table. 


SARIGOY. An appellation by which ſome 


naturaliſts denominate the creature more uſually 
known by the name of the opoſſum. 
SARIO. A diſtinctive appellation for the 


ſalmon in the middle ſtate of it's growth; when 


it has paſſed it's younger ſtate, in which it is pro- 
perly ſtiled ſalar; and not yet arrived at maturity, 
when it obtains the name of ſalmo. 

SASSOROLLA. A peculiar ſpecies of pi- 
geon; called alſo columba rupicola, or the rock- 

igeon. It is ſhaped like the common pigeon, 
— ſmaller; it's legs are red; and it's back is of a 
variegated grey colour. It appears to be the li- 
via of ſome writers. . 

SAVAGE, Sphex. A genus of flies deſcribed 
by Hill: the diſtinctive characters of which are; 
that the mouth is formed of oblong jaws, without 
trunk or tongue; that the wings lie ſmooth, and 
perfectly even; that the antlers have ten joints; 
and that the weapon at the tail is ſimple, ſharp, 
and hollow. No creature can N pro- 
vident affection for it's young , than this; nor is 
any ſo ſavage as to employ fim means for this 
purpoſe, The manner of living is different in 


the various ſpecies, and ſo is the general form of 


the body; but the eſſential qualities appear innate, 
and inherent in all. 

They all agree in being the fierceſt of the fly 
kind; for they will attack inſects much larger 
than themſelves. Their ſtrength indeed is great; 
their jaws are hard and ſharp; and their ſtings are 
armed with a poiſon which ſuddenly proves fatal 
to their opponents. The Savage ſeizes boldly on 
the creature it attacks, giving a ſtroke with amaz- 
ing force, and then falling off to reſt from the fa- 
tigue of the exertion, and to enjoy the victory: 
however, it keeps a ſteady eye on the object it has 
ſtruck till it dies; and then drags it to it's neſt, 
for the uſe of it's young. 

The number of inſects which this creature de- 
ſtroys is almoſt beyond conception; fifty ſcarcely 
ſerve for a ſingle meal; and the mangled remains 
about the mouth of it's retreat ſufficiently betray 
the ſanguinary inhabitant.— The following are 
the two moſt curious ſpecies. 

Savace, ComB-FoorTED ; the Sphex Pectinipes 
of Linnæus. The antlers of this ſpecies are com- 
poſed of oval joints; the fore-feet are formed like 
combs; and the body is cloſely united to the 
trunk. The head is of a cheſnut colour; the eyes 
are blue; the antennz are brown; the trunk is 
black and rough; and the ſcutcheon is grey. The 
body is ſmooth and ſhining, of a ruſty iron co- 
Jour, with bands of an orange yellow; the legs 
are of a blue grey; the wings are of a you brown ; 
and the ſting, when protruded, 1s of a fine po- 
liſhed brown. | | 

This inſect lives in caverns of the earth, in the 
des of hills and cliffs, and in the mud walls of 
houſes. Ir lays it's eggs in it's cavern; and af- 
ter bringing a ſufficient ſtock of ſlaughtered in- 
ſes to the ſpot for the ſupport of it's young 
when hatched, leaves them to their fate. 

SAVAGE, TURNER; the Sphex Spirifex of Lin- 
næus. The body of this inſect is united to the 
trunk by a long ſmall thread; the antlers are 
compoſed. of ten joints; and the feet are jointed 
and hairy, each being furniſhed with two toes. 
The head is of a cheſnut brown colour, with a 
tinge of blue; the eyes are black and large; the 


SAW 


| feelers are blackiſh; and the antlers are of 4 


ruddy brown hue. The trunk is of the colour 
of the antlers; the ſcutcheon is yellow; and the 
thread which unites the two parts together is 
likewiſe of the ſame hue. The body is ferrugi- 
nous; the legs are partly brown, and partly yel- 
low; the wings are of a duſky brown hue; and 
the ſting is yellow. 

This creature forms a cloſe ſpiral retreat for it- 


| ſelf in ſome mud wall; at the mouth of which it 


commonly watches for it's prey. The havock it 


makes among inſects is really incredible; and 


part of it's hiſtory is ſtrangely replete with horror. 
It lays it's eggs in the back of a living caterpil- 
lar; which hatching, eat that creature up even 
while itſelf is feeding. 


SAVANNAH BIRD. A ſmall American 
bird, about four inches long, and ſeven broad; 


with a ſhort, thick, ſharp bill. The top of the 


head, together with the upper part of the neck 
and back, are of a dark brown colour mixed with 
whitiſh and ruddy-coloured plumage; the lower 
part of the neck and the breaſt are of a lightey 
brown, tending to the colour of ochre; the belly 
ts white; and the feet are alſo whitiſh. 

This bird never perches on trees, but ſits on the 
ground like a lark. 8 

SAUEL. A Portugueſe appellation for a 
ſpecies of fiſh frequently caught on the coaſts of 
China, called by the natives Xiyu. During the 
months of April and May, vaſt numbers of them 
are taken in the river Kiang, near Nankin; when 
one of the moſt honourable of the Emperor's eu- 
nuchs takes care to have ſeveral veſſels laden with 
them, which being put into the ſhips alive, are 
buried as it were in ice provided for that purpoſe; - 
and in this manner preſerved for the ſummer pro- 
viſion of the court. 

SAVELIN. A truttaceous fiſh of the umbla 
or umbra kind, caught in the Danube and ſome 
other large rivers. The back is black; the ſides 
are marked with yellow fpots; the ſcales are very 
ſmall; and on the head there is a very remarkable 
ſeries of ſpotted lines, running into a ſingular 
figure, ſurrounding the eyes, and afterwards reach- 
ing to the angle of the gills. ; 

This fiſh is commonly about one foot long; 
ſometimes weighs from {ix to eight pounds; and 
is much eſteemed for it's fine flavour. 

SAURUS. An appellation given by ſome 
ichthyologiſts to the lacertus or longer gar-fiſh ; 
called aguglia imperiale by the Italians, and gir- 
rock by Engliſh fiſhermen. 

SAURUS is alſo uſed by Salvian and ſome othen 
writers to ſignify a fiſh of the cuculus kind, re- 
ſembling the mackerel both in figure and taſte, and 
more uſually ſtiled the trachurus. | 

SAW-FISH ; the Squalus Priſtis of Linnæus. 
A fiſh which receives it's Engliſh name from the 
figure of it's ſnout, reſembling a large toothed 
ſaw. According to the Artedian ſyſtem, it is a 
ſpecies of ſqualus; and is diſtinguiſhed from the 


other ſpecies of the ſame genus by the appellation 
of the ſqualus with a long, pointed, and flatted 


ſnout, dentated on each fide. 

From it's prodigious magnitude, this fiſh has 
been accounted, though improperly, a ſpecies of 
whale ; for it is in reality of the ſame genus with 
the galerus or Eound-fiſh. The back is aſh-co- 
loured ; and the belly is white. The head is cor- 
diform, and flatted; the mouth is placed far be- 
low the end of the ſnout, and in the upper part of 


the 
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the head, as in the zygæna; and the lips are rough | 


and ſharp like a file, which ſupply the place of 
teeth. The head is terminated by a long flat 
bony ſubſtance, furniſhed with jaggs or points on 
each ſide, like the deep teeth of a ſaw ; of which 
there are from twenty to thirty on each ſide. This 
ſubſtance is ſomerimes five feet long. 

The Saw Fiſh, which is a native of the Atlantic 
Ocean, has a round body, gradually leſſening 
towards the ta?l. | 
 SAW-FLY. A genus of two-winged flies, 
whoſe mouth is formed of ſaws; the wings lie 
plain ; the ſcutcheon has two ſmall, diſtant, ele- 
vated points, on it's hinder part; and the weapon 
at the tail, which is ſhort, is formed of two plates 
Jagged like a ſaw, and hollow ed longitudinally in 
the female, but plain in the male. 

Saw-FLy, MourninG ; the Tenthredo Luc- 
tuoſa of Hill. The antlers of this ſpecies have 
ſeven joints; the head and trunk are red; and 
the body is black. The eyes are blue; the feel- 
ers are ſhort and pale; and the ſcutcheon is of a 
deep red colour, the points which appear on it 
being blue. The legs are grey, and furniſhed 
with two claws; the wings are of a pale yellowiſh 
brown colour, with little yellow prominences on 
the ribs, and an edge of deeper yellow; the tail 
is of a deep brown hue; and the ſting or ſaw, 
which is flatted and thin, is of a cheſnut brown. 

This is the Tenthredo Alni of Linnæus; a 
pretty, quiet, melancholy fly, found among alder 
plantations; and often fatally entangled in the 
clammy juice that iſſues from their leaves. It 
originates from a yellow worm with a black head, 
and twenty minute feet. During the winter, it 
lies buried in the earth, where it undergoes it's 
transformations; and comes abroad in May in it's 
full perfection and beauty. 

Saw-FLy, MoTTLED; the Tenthredo Varie- 
gata of Hill, and Sylvatica of Linnæus. This 
ſingular and delicate fly frequents damp woods 
and moors during the months of Auguſt and 
September. The head is of a ſhining blue co- 
Jour; the eyes are green; the antlers are amber- 
coloured, and compoſed of more than twenty 
joints; the feelers are ſhort and brown; and the 


Jaws are of a yellow brown hue. The truvk is 


iron grey, mottled with irregular ſpots of gold; 
the ſcutcheon is entirely raven grey, with black 
points ; the body is of a deep black colour above, 
and raven grey below; the legs are of a fine vivid 


yellow, with black claws ; the wings are brown, 


with duſky edges; and the tail is amber-coloured. 
This creature generally lives in buſhes, feeding 
on their juices and ſap ; and when the female lays 
her eggs, an acid mucilaginous juice flows out 
with them, which perverts the courſe of the ſap 
in the plant, and occaſions a kind of gall. 
SAYACU. A Brazilian bird, about the ſize 
of the chaffinch. It's body is entirely of a greyiſh 
green colour; it's back and wings are of the moſt 
vivid beauty; and it's eyes and beak are black. 
SAYAN. An appellation by which ſome au- 
thors*expreſs that ſpecies of ſea-ſwallow whoſe 
n-|t is ſo famous as an ingredient in ſoups. 
SCAD; the Scomber Trachurus of Linnzus. 
This fiſh, called alto the horſe-mackerel, is about 
ſixteen inches long; the noſe is ſharp; the eyes 
are large; the irides are ſilvery; the lower jaw is 


ſome chat longer than the upper; and the edges 


of both are rough, but deſtitute of teeth. A 
large black ſpot appears on the covers of the 


called otherwiſe the cantharus. 


gills; the ſcales are large and thin; and the lower 
half of the body is quadrangular, and marked on 
each ſide with a row of thick ſtrong ſcales extend- 
ing to the tail. The firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of 
eight ſtrong ſpines; the ſecond, which riſes ex- 
actly behind it, is compoſed of thirty-four ſoft 
rays, and reaches almoſt to the tail; the pectoral 
fins, which are long and narrow, conſiſt of twenty 
rays; and the ventral contain fix branchioſtege 
rays. The vent is ſituated in the middle of the 
belly; and the tail is much forked. The head 
and upper part of the body are varied with blue 
and green; and the belly is filvery. The fleſh, 
which is firm and well-taſted, has the flavour of 
mackerel, 

SCALLOP. A genus of ſhell fiſh, whoſe ani- 
mal is a tethys, growing to a large ſize; and 
which is dredged up, pickled and barrelled for 
ſale. The ſhell is bivalve, one of the ſhutters 
being concave, the other plane or flat. The 
hinge 1s ſlightly bent from the concave ſhell, and 
thence carried over a part of the plain ſhell; and 
in the middle, as well as in the intermediate ſpace, 
it is firmly connected to a cartilage. In the cen- 
tre of the hinge is placed another ſhort, black, 
and very ſtrong inſtrument of a ſimilar kind. 

Hence we may perceive to what that remark- 
able power this animal poſſeſſes of opening and 
ſhutting it's ſhell is to be aſcribed ; and it is very 
poſſible that, by the aſſiſtance of ſuch a very 
{trong apparatus of tendons or ligaments, it may 
be enabled to move the plane ſhell in ſo ſwift and 
regular, and at the ſame time ſo forcible a man- 


ner, as to forward it's progreſſive motion; and 


probably it may ſupply the place of a wing to 
beat againſt the water, as the pinion of a bird 
againſt the air. Thus, what the ancients have 
ſo frequently ſaid of this creature's moving ſo ra- 
pidly from one place to another, may be literally 
true; though modern obſervers have failed to re- 
mark this peculiarity in the like full extent with 
thoſe of antiquity. See PecTEN. 
SCARABZEUS, the Beetle. An extremely 
numerous claſs of inſects, belonging to the order 
of coleoptera in the Linnæan ſyſtem, diſtinguiſhed 
by clavated and fiſſile antennæ, and by having the 
fore-legs generally dentated. Linnæus drſtri- 
butes them into ſuch as have a horned thorax; 
thoſe having an unarmed thorax, and a horned 
head; and ſuch as have feet without claws, with 
an unarmed head and thorax. This great natu- 
raliſt enumerates eighty- ſeven different ſpecies. 
In order to give a diſtinct idea of the difference 
of the ſpecies, Liſter arranges them into a kind of 
method. The firſt general diſtinction is into 
thoſe which live on the land, and ſuch as live in 
the water; of each of which there is a large num- 


ber. Thoſe Beetles which inhabit the land, ſome- 


times have their antennz laminated at the end; 
others have them ſharp-pointed. In ſome the 
caſes of the wings are perfect; in others, they ap- 
pear mutilated. Some have the antennz inſerted 
into a kind of promuſcis, and theſe are called by 
the ancients gurguliones; in others, there is only 
one juncture of this member in the middle. In 
ſome, there are ſeveral near the extremity; others 
have a ſharp-pointed inſtrument at the head, and 
are denominated cimices. For a deſcription of 
the moſt curious Scarabæi, ſee BeeTLE. 
SCARABZEUS is alſo an appellation by which 
ſome ichthyologiſts expreſs that ſpecies of ſparus 
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SCARE-CROW. A bird of the larus or ſea- | 


gull kind; called by ornithologiſts larus niger, 


and by Linnæus Sterna Fiſſipes. This bird, Which 


is equal in ſize to the blackbird, has very long 
wings; the head, neck, breaſt, and belly, as far as 
the vent, are black; and, beyond it, white. The 


male has a white ſpot under it's chin; the back | 


and wings are of a deep aſh-colour; the tail is 
ſhort and forked; and the legs are ſhort and red. 
It's fleſh is reckoned wholeſome food. | 

Theſe birds frequent freſh waters, breeding on 
the banks of rivers, and laying three ſmall eggs 
of a deep olive-colour ſpotted with black. Dur- 
ing the ſpring and ſummer they are very nume- 
rous in the fens of Lincolnſhire, where they make 
an inceſſant noiſe; and birds of this ſpecies are 
alſo ſometimes obſerved at a conſiderable diſtance 
from land. 

SCARLET GRAIN. An appellation by 
which ſome authors expreſs the kermes; but more 
commonly reſtained to an animal found in Po- 
land, about the ſize of a pepper-corn, and of a 
roundiſh ſhape. It's colour is a deep purple, 
tinged with blue; it ſticks to the root of the tree 
on which it feeds; and, when gathered for uſe, is 
found in a rough cup, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of an acorn. . 

Theſe grains appear to be excreſcences on the 
root where they produce their young; which at 
firſt are evidently real inſects, having ſmall long- 
iſh flatted bodies conſiſting of ſeveral ſegments, 
ſix ſhort lender legs, and two feelers. Theſe are 
of a lighter purple than the parent from which 
they ſpring. When they have acquired their full 
ſize, they fix themſelves to the root of the plant 
where they remain. The male is a two-winged fly. 

SCARUS. A marine fiſh, a ſpecies of the 

labrus in the Linnæan ſyſtem; reſpecting which 
ſeveral remarkable things have been afferted by 
the ancients, ſuch as it's poſſeſſing the quality of 
rumination like oxen. This Ariſtotle, Pliny, 
Oppian, and others, affirm; but none of them 
from their own perſonal knowledge; they ſeem 
only to have gathered it from hearſay, or elſe to 
have borrowed it from each other. 
It has alſo been alledged, that this is the only 
fiſh which feeds on herbs; and it has likewiſe been 
thought that this is the only one which ever 
ſleeps. But all theſe attributes are either exag- 
gerated, or totally deſtitute of truth; for the Sca- 
rus poſſeſſes few ſingularities which are not com- 
mon to other fiſh. 

The modern ichthyologiſts have deſcribed 
three ſpecies of this fiſh; the Scarus Onias, the 
Scarus Varius, and the Scarus Bellonii. The two 
former were mentioned by Rondeletius; but the 
latter was noticed by Bellonius, and ſeems to have 


been the very fiſh which the ancients knew by 


this appellation. 


The Scarus Onias is a marine fiſh, found among 


rocks, and near the ſhores: it's ſcales are large, 
and very thin ; it's back is of a blackiſh blue co- 


lour; it's belly is of a fine white, and an oblong 


and rounded ſhape; it's teeth are broad, ſome-.. 


what reſembling the human ; it's eyes are large; 


and it's head over the eyes 1s of a fine ſtrong and 
clear blue colour. 

The Scarus Varius is of the ſhape and propor- 
tions of the former; but it's eyes and belly are of a 
purple colour. It's tatl is of a fine clear and 
ſtrong blue; and the reſt of the body is of a green- 
iſh or bluciſh black. The ſcales are iported and 


SCH 


| ſpeckled with Juſky ſpots. The teeth are broad 


in the upper jaw, and ſomewhat pointed in the 
lower; from the head to the tail, along the ridge 
of the back, runs a row of ſhort ſpines, connected 
at. their bottoms by a membrane ; and in the mid- 
dle of the belly there are ſeveral 2 ſpots. ä 

The Scarus Bellonii differs from both theſe. 
It's colour is a mixture of blueiſh and red; it's 
ſcales are broad and thin; and it has two tranſverſe 
protuberances near the ſides of the tail. The 
body is rounded, and moderately long; the teeth 
are ſtrong, obtuſe, and well adapted for their of- 
fice, which is that of tearing off the rough ſea- 
herbs from the rocks, and chewing them for food; 
and the dorſal fin is ſingle and prickly. 

This fiſh is eſteemed peculiarly delicate when 
eaten with the entrails and their contents; but 
otherwiſe, it is inſipid. The Grecian epicures 
formed a luxurious diſh of the liver and ſtomach, 


_ diſregarding the reſt of the body. 


SCAULEZ. An appellation ſometimes given 
to a Mediterrranean fiſh, called alſo hepſetus and 
anguella, | 

SCAUP DUCK; the Anas Marila of Lin- 
næus. A bird of the duck kind, varying conſi- 


| derably in it's colours; ſo that, in a flock of forty 


or fifty, perhaps two exactly ſimilar cannot be 
found. Willughby informs us, that this ſpecies 
receives it's name from it's feeding on ſcaup, or 
broken ſhell fiſh. See Duck. | 
SCARONE. A term by which Salvian and 
ſome others expreſs the picked dog-fiſh, or hound; 
the Galeus Spinax of the Latiniſts. It is a ſpecies 
of ſqualus, diſtinguiſhed by the roundneſs of it's 
body, and by having no pinna ani. 
SCELAZIUS. An appellation given by. Dr, 
Hill to a genus of animalcules with viſible legs. 
Theſe creatures are common 1n ditch-water; and. 
their motions are conſiderably ſlower than thoſe 
of other animals of the ſame kind. 
SCHANICLOS. A bird deſcribed by Bel- 


lonius, which ſeems to be the ſame with the ſea- 


lark or ſtint. 

SCHAFFILT. A name given by ſome orni- 
thologiſts to a very ſmall owl, the noctua minor 
of authors in general; a bird not larger than the 
thruſh, with bright yellow-coloured eyes, large 
ears, and feet feathered down to the toes. Ir 1s 
a native of the foreſts of Germany. 

SCHEAT. An appellation by which ſome 
authors expreſs the gentling; a fiſh of the chub 
kind, caught in the Danube and other large rivers 
of Germany ; and called by Geſner and Aldro- 
vandus the Capito Cæruleus. 

Artedi diſtinguiſhes it by the name of the Si- 
lurus with four beards at the mouth. This is the 
eſſential character in which it differs from the 
lake, another fiſn of this kind, with only one 
beard. 

SCHELLENT. A ſpecies of duck which 
frequents the ſea-coaſts; about the ſize of the 
common breed; and differing from the capo roſſo 
in being much larger; as alſo in having yellow 
irides, though their general colours correſpond. 

SCRELLEY. A provincial appellation for 
the fiſh more uſually denominated guiniad. It is 
the lavareto and ferra of ſome ichthyologiſts; and 
is caught in the lakes of Cumberland, and fome. 
other places. Sce GUINIAD. 

SCHILUS. A name by which ſome ichthyo- 
logiſts expreſs the lucioperca, or pike-fiſh, See 


Pike. | 
SCHOMBURGER; 


SCHOMBURGER; the Oriolus Melancholi- 
cus of Linnæus. This bird, which was firſt de- 
ſcribed by Edwards, is a native of the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. The bill, which is pretty long and 
thick, is of a duſky fleſh-colour; the eyes are ha- 
zel; and the ſides of the head and throat, for a 


ſmall ſpace above the bill, are black; which co- 


Jour extends downwards on each ſide of the neck 
almoſt to the riſe of the wings. The top of the 
head, the upper ſide of the neck, the back, and 
coverts of fo wings, are brown, ſpotted with 
black; and the quill-feathers of the wings and tail 
are duſky, edged with a bright reddiſh brown. 
The whole under- ſide, from the throat to the co- 
verts beneath the tail, is of a lively light reddiſh 
brown colour; the breaſt and belly are ſpotted 
with black, the whole plumage being black in the 
middle, and brown round the borders. The legs 
and feet are of a reddiſh fleſh-colour; and the 
claws are brown, the hind claw being unuſually 
long. | 

SCHRAITSER. A Danubian fiſh, bearing a 
ftrong reſemblance to the ruff, or ſmall gilded 
pearch. It is commonly about three inches long; 
the tail is bifid; the dorſal fin 1s compoſed of thirty 
rays, eighteen of which are rigid and prickly, the 
remainder being ſoft and flexile; the upper jaw 
has a membrane ſomewhar like a lip depending 
from it; and the covertures of the gills terminate 
in a ſpine or prickle. The membrane of the 
back-fin is variegated with black ſpots. It's gene- 
ral colour is paler than that of the pearch; and 
it's fleſh is much eſteemed. 

SCLAENA. A diſtin genus of fiſhes in the 
Linnzan diſtribution, of the general order of tho- 
racici: the characters of which are; that the oper- 
cula of the gills are ſcaly; and that there are ſix 
branchioſtegous rays, and a groove in the back to 
receive the dorſal fin. The umbra conſtitutes 
one ſpecies of this genus. | 

According to Artedi, the characters of this ge- 
nus are the following. The whole head and co- 
vertures of the gills are ſcaly; and one of the la- 
minæ of theſe coverings is ſerrated at the edge. 
The body is compreſſed and broad; the back is 
acute; the teeth are arranged only in the jaws and 
fauces, the palate and tongue being bare; there is 
only one fin on the back, but it is bifid, and fo 
deeply divided at the middle, that it ſeems to 
form two; the tail is not forked, but even at the 
extremity ; and the appendices of the pylorus are 
ſeven or eight in number. Five ſpecies of this 
genus are found in the Mediterranean. 

The word Sciæna is of Greek origin, and de- 
rived from Skia, Umbra. The genus receives it's 
name from the duſky, ſhadowy cojour of it's body. 

SCINCUS, the Skink. A ſpecies of lizard, 
called alſo the land-crocodile, and well known by 
the faculty as an ingredient in ſeveral compoſi- 
tions, It reſembles the ſmaller ſpecies of lizards, 


being ſeldom more than ſix inches in length. The 


colour is a ſilvery grey; the body is covered with 
ſcales; the tail is rounded; the head is of an ob- 
long' figure; the noſe is ſharp; and the feet ap- 
pear as if alated, having five toes each, armed 
with very ſharp claws. This creature is common 
in Egypt and Arabia. 

The dried fleſh of the Scincus is ſtrongly recom- 
mended as a ſubſtitute for that of vipers, poſſeſ- 
ſing all it's virtues in the molt exalted degree. It 
is eſteemed diuretic, alexipharmic, and reſtora- 


tive, as well as powerfully provocative. The 


Fgyptians cut the fleſh to pieces, and boil it 
Vor. II. „ | 


down to 4 ſtrong broth or jelly; in which form it 
may have ſome efficacy, though it's virtues ſeem 
to be greatly exaggerated. 

SCNIPS. An appellation by which ſome na- 


turaliſts expreſs a ſmall e of gnat commonly 


found on the oak- tree, feeding on the juices of 
it's leaves, which it ſucks by the application of 
it's ſharp trunk. This inſect is ſuppoſed to ori- 
ginate from the ſmall oblong white worm which 
lodges in the oak-apple. 

SCOLOPAX. A genus of grallæ in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem: the characters of which are; that the 
beak 1s roundiſh, obtuſe at the end, and longer 


than the head; that the noſtrils are linear; that 
the face is covered with feathers; and that the feet 


are furniſhed with four toes, the hinder one con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral joints. 

Linnæus enumerates eighteen ſpecies; among 
which are placed the curlew, whimbrel, ſnipe, 
godwit, and woodcock. | 

SCOLOPAX is alſo an appellation by which ſome 
authors expreſs the trumpet-fiſh. 

SCOLOPENDRA. An inſect with a long 
flender body, very ſmooth, of a yellowiſh or red- 
diſh colour, furniſhed with a vaſt number of legs, 
and having two long antennæ and a bifid tail. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the Scolopendra is a 
genus of the order of aptera: the characters of 
which are; that the animal has as many feet on 
each ſide as the body contains ſegments; that the 
antennæ are ſetaceous; that it has two articulated 
palpi;) and that the body is depreſſed. Linnæus 
enumerates eleven ſpecies. 

From the Philoſophical Tranſactions we learn 
that there is a ſpecies of this animal which natu- 
rally ſhines in the dark, after the manner of a 
glow-worm, but with a fainter and more general 
light. Every part of the body of this inſect will 
emit ſparks in the dark, if preſſed. It is covered 
with a ſoft down, or ſhort fine hair; among which 
a vaſt number of long ſharp prickles are inter- 
ſperſed, about the ſame length as the hair; but as 
ſtiff as the briſtles of a hog, ſharp-pointed, and 
black. The tail, or ſmaller end, terminates in 
two bright ſcales on the back, and in this the anus 
is ſituated, It has neither horns, eyes, nor any 
other organ common to the heads of the inſect 
tribes. The mouth is wide, and ſituated under 
the belly part, which is ſmooth, flat, and irregu- 
larly marked with brown ſpots. The legs are 
placed in two rows, the whole length of the body ; 
thoſe neareſt the mouth are the longeſt, and the 
ſhorteſt are near the tail. The whole number of 
legs is ſeventy-two, thirty-ſix on each ſide. A 
cluſter of three or four prickles paſſes from within 
the body through the middle of each leg; and 
theſe are larger or ſmaller according to the ſize of 
the leg. On each fide of the upper, or back part 
of the animal, there are a number of ſoft, flar, 
ſmooth fins; which face the legs in ſuch a man- 
ner, that each foot has it's correſponding fin: 
theſe aſſiſt the creature in ſwimming, as the legs 
are adapted for crawling. | 

On opening the body of this inſect, a muſcular 
organization preſents itſelf to view, elegantly con- 
trived for giving play to ſuch a large number of 
legs and fins. This appears if form of one large 
and broad red muſcular congeries; and from it 
thirty-ſix pair of ay * are propagated on each fide, 
every pair ſerving for the motion of one leg and 
one fin: theſe are diſtinctly viſible, and repreſent 
the ſpine and ribs in ſome fiſh. | 

. SCOLOPENDRA MARINA. A remark- 
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cle inſect of the Sevlopendra-kind-found-in-the- 
Iriſh" ſeas; and appearing to be ſynonymous with 
the vermis aureus, or erdem marine ſpecies-rarior 
of Oligerus Jacobæus: e 
Peyſſonel deſcribes a ſmall marine Seelopendra, 
of a ſqware figure, -whoſe body and hegd * were 
campus of eighey rings and which poſſeſſed the 
2 oceaſionally ejecting it's inte- 
ſrines. The four ſides of this inſect were armed 
with prickles, of which evety ring had four faſei- 
Fa ; and-theſe were ſometimes ſpread” out like a 


Theſe inſefis; when placed on- the fingers; 


thruſt avaſt number of their priekles into the ſkin; | 


and excite a ſharp kind of pain, ſimilat- to*thar 
occaſioned by, fre. | 

SCOLOPENDRA SCUTATA:- Atanniial 
of the inſect kind, about one inch and a half long, 
and ſomewhat” leſs, than an inch broad; reſem- 
bling, in many of it's parts, the Molucca crab, 
ſometitnes called the buekler- crab. When the 
back is examined, it is found to be covered with 
a caſe or ſhield, remarkably gibboos or promi- 
nent, along the middle, with a triangular 7 
ing in the ſhell' near the tail. On the h 
there are two ſhort horns, ſtanding in the com- 
mon place of the antennæ. When the caſes or 
ſhell is remoyed the rings on the body are. diſ- 
covered to be. about thirty in number. There 
are forty- two legs on each. ſide; the firſt twenty 
being nearly of the ſame ſize, and the reſt gradu- 
ally Jiuniniſhing, Each of the feet contains five 
membranaceous claws: theſe are flat, with a- ſtiff 
rib in the middle; and are beſet in that part with 
hairs, like the legs of a crab. The whole ſtruc- 
ture of the legs ſeems to be better adapted for 
ſwimming than walking, _ 

This ſpecies was firſt obſerved by Klein, in 
thoſe places of Pruſſia where cray-fiſh are caught. 
It has likewiſe been found in Kent; where a pond 
that was dry at Midſummer, having been filled 
by means of a heavy thunder-ſhower, was covered 
in a few days with theſe inſects, notwithſtanding 
there appeared no viſible. means by which they 
were or could be produced. | 

 SCOMBER. In the Linnæan ſyſtem, a di- 
ſtinct genus of the thoracic order of fiſhes: the 
characters of which are; that the head is com- 
preſſed; and that there are ſeven branchioſtegous 


| rays, and ſeveral ſmall fins between the dorſal fin 


and the. tail. The ſpecies of this genus are, the 
Scomber, or mackerel; the pelamys, thynnus, 
cordyla, glaucus, trachurus, hippos, ſurus, 
amia, and pelagicus. 85 

According to Artedi, the characters of this ge- 
nus are: the branchioſtege membrane on each 
ſide contains ſeven ſlender bones, the upper one 
of which is nearly hid by the coverin | 
gills; the tail is very forked, and ſhaped like a 
creſcent; there are one or more eminences on 
each ſide towards the tail; the fins are either only 
two on the back, or, excluſive of theſe, ſeveral 
ſmall and ſhort ones running as far as the tail, 
on the under as well as the upper part of the 
body; and the appendices to the pylorus are very 
numerous. The ſpecies of this genus are four; 
the common mackerel, the tunny-fiſh, the horſe- 
mackerel, and the glaucus primus of Willughby 
and Rondeletius. 

SCORPIOIDES. A fiſh of the gottorugine 
kind, but differing in colour, being of a faint 
green, variegated with black ſpots; and either 


| wanting the eye fins entirely, or havmpnhentex- 


| 
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| the Gold Coaſt they are often found 


800 


tremely minute. See Go rr] m. 

SCORPION. . A. genus of reptiles of che or- 
der of aptera: tho character of which. arez that. 
there are eight legs, and a pnir of claws at the 
head) eight eyes, three on each ſide of-thetthorax, 
and two in the back; two · claw- like feelers; a 


long jointed tail, terminated - by a. bent, pointed 


weapon ; and two pectines or "combs between the 
breaſt and abdomen, Linnæus enumerates ſix: 
ſperies: N | 
The Seorpion is one of the latgeſt of the reptile: 
tribes, and ndt leſs terrible oa account of it's ſiae 
e oy 4 It ſomewhat reſembles the 
lobſter in ſhape; but is infmitely more hideous; 
The different ſpecies are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
their colour, ſize, and local circumſtances: ſome. 
yellow, brown, and aſh-coloured ; others fer- 
ruginous, green, pale yellow, black, claret- co- 
loured, white, and- grey. a 
In this animal four 2 parts are diſtin. 
iſhable ; the. head, the: breaſt, the belly and 
he tail. The head appears as if. jointed to the: 
breaſt; in the middle of which. are ſeen two eyes,, 
andi a · little farther forward two. more eyes, placed; 
in the 1 ow of the head: theſe eyes are ſo mi— 
nute, that they are ſcarcely. perceptible; and it. is; 
robable that the animal has but little oecaſion 
or the faculty of ſight. The mouth is furniſhed 
with two jaws; the undermoſt is divided, andthe 
parts are notched into each other, ſerving; inſtead! 
of teeth-to-comminute the Scorpion's food; and, 
theſe it can ſo withdraw into it's-mouth, as-that na 
4 is to be ſeen. On each ſide of the 
are two arms, each compoſed of four joints; 
the laſt of which is large, with ſtrong muſcles, and 
conſtructed in the manner of a lobſter's claw. Be- 
low the breaſt there are eight articulated. legs, each 
divided into ſix joints; the two hindmoſt of which 
are each provided with two crooked claws, and 
here and there interſperſed with hair. The belly 
is divided into ſeven little rings; from the loweſt 
of which a tail riſes, compoſed of ſix joints, briſtly, 
formed like ſmall globes, and the laſt armed with 
a crooked ſting. This is that inſtrument which 
renders the Scorpion ſo formidable: it is long, 
pointed, hard, hollow, and: pierced near the baſe 
with two ſmall holes, through which, when the 
animal ſtings, it ejects a. drop of poiſon, white, 
cauſtic, and ſometimes fatal. he reſervoir 
wherein this poiſon is lodged, is a ſmall bladder 


| near the tail, in which the venom is diſtilled. by a 


peculiar apparatus: if this bladder be gentl 
preſſed, the our will be ſeen to iffue out through 
the two holes already mentioned ; fo that it ap- 
pears that, when the animal ſtings, the bladder is 
preſſed, and the venom iſſues through the two 
apertures into the wound. 

Few animals are more formidable, or more 
truly miſchievous, than Scorpions. As they ea- 
ſily find ſhelter, and generally lurk in houſes, they 
of courſe frequently aſſault the inhabitants. In 
ſome towns of Italy, France, and the province of 
Languedoc, they prove one of the greateſt peſts 
of mankind, But their malignity in Europe is 
but trifling when compared to what the natives of 
Africa and the Eaſt are known to experience from 
them. In Batavia, where they grow to the length 


of twelve inches, there is no removing any piece 
of furniture without the utmoſt danger of being 
ſtung by them. Boſman aſſures us, that along 


as large as 
lobſters ; 


lobſters; and that their ſtings are inevitably fatal. 
In Europe, however, they are by no means ſo 
large, ſo venomous, or ſo numerous. The gene- 
ral ſize of this animal is from two to three inches; 
and it's ſting very ſeldom proves fatal; though it's 
bite, as well as it's preſence, are highly diſagree- 
able. Maupertuis, who made ſeveral experiments 
on the ſerpents of Languedoc, ſound them by no 
means ſo invariably dangerous as had till then 
been repreſented. He provoked one of them to 
ſting a dog in three places of the belly, where the 
animal was deſtitute of hair: in about an hour 
after, the. poor creature became greatly ſwollen, 
and very ſick; he then vomited plentifully; and 
for. nearly three hours- continued: throwing up a 
whitiſh liquid; The-belly. was always much. di- 
lated: when the animal began to vomit; but this 
operation ſeemed 1 to abate the ſwelling. 
Alter the expiration of the above time, the poor 
dog fell into : convulſions, bit the ground, dragged 
himſelf” alung on his fore- feet, and at laſt died; 
five hours after being bitten. He was not par- 
tially. ſwollen round the wound, as is uſual after 
the ſting of a waſp or bee; but his. whole body 
was- inflated; and: there appeared only one red 
ſpot on thoſe parts which had been ſtung. 
Some days afterwards the-ſame experiment was 
tried: on another dog, and even with more aggra- 
vated: cruelty; yet the creature ſeemed: but little 
affected by the wounds, only howling as he re- 
_ ceivedithem, and afterwards appearing as alert and 
healthful as before. So far was this animal from 
being terrified: at the experiment, that he chear- 
fully. left his own maſter's houſe, to viſit that of 
the philoſopher, where he had been more ſum 
tuguſty entertained, The ſame trial was _ 
with freſh Scorpions, on ſeven other dogs; and 
likewiſe on three hens ; but not the ſmalleſ deadly 
ſymptom was found to enſue. From hence it 
appears, that many unknown circumſtances muſt 
conſpire-ro give efficacy to the poiſon of the Scor- 
pion: and whether it's food, long-faſting, the ſea- 
ſon, the nature of the veſſels it wounds, or it's 
ſtate of maturity, encreaſe or retard it's malignity, 
is yet to be aſcertained by ſucceeding experi- 
ments. | | 

In the trials made by Maupertuis, he employed 
Scorpions of both ſexes, newly caught, and ſeem- 
ingly active and vigorous. The ſucceſs of this 
experiment may ferve to ſhew, that many of thoſe 


boaſted antidotes which are uſed for the cure of 


the Scorpion's ſting, owe their celebrity rather to 
the tardinefs of the poiſon than their own efficacy: 


they only happened to cure when perhaps the 


ſting was no ways dangerous; but, in cafes of ac- 
tual malignity, they might probably have proved 
ineffectual. | | 


However, the Scorpion of the tropical climates 


being much larger than the European, is unqueſ- 
tionably much more venomous, Yet Hebigius, 
who reſided fome years in the Eaſt, aſſures us, that 
he was often ſtung by the Scorpion, and never 
felt any material inconvenience from the wound: 
a painful tumour generally enfued ; which was al- 
ways removed by i the part affected with a 
piece of iron or ſtone till the fleſh became inſen- 
ſible. Seba, Moore, and Boſman, nevertheleſs, 
give a very different relation of the Scorpion's ma- 
liznity; and aſſert, that unleſs immediate appli- 
cations take place, the wound becomes fatal. 
Certain it is, that no animals whatever are ap- 
parently more iraſcible in their natures than Scor- 


| 
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pions: they will even attempt to- ſting a cudgel 
when placed near them; and a mouſe or a frog, 
though altogether unoffending, is ſure to expe- 
rience the effects of their vengeance. Mauper- 
tuis put three Scorpions and one mouſe into a 
veſſel, and they ſoon ſtung the little animal in dif- 
ferent places. The mouſe, thus aſſaulted, ſtood 
for ſome time on the defenſive; and at laſt killed 
them all, one after another. This experiment he 
made in order to know whether the mouſe, after 
it had killed, would eat the Scorpions but the 
little quadruped ſeemed fully ſatisfied with the 
victory, and even ſurvived the ſeverity of the 
wounds it had received. 

Wolkamer tried the courage of the Scorpion 
againſt that of the large ſpider, incloſing ſeveral 
of both kinds in glaſs veſſels. The ſucceſs of 
this combat was very remarkable: the ſpider at 
firſt uſed every effort to envelope the — 
in it's web; but the latter we) wo. itſelf from the 
impending danger by ſtinging it's adverſary to 
death. Soon after, it cut off with it's claws all 
the legs of the ſpider, and then ſucked the inter- 
nal parts at leiſure. Wolkamer, however, is of 
opinion, that if- the Scorpion's ſkin had not been 
ſo. very hard, the ſpider would have obtained the 
victory; for he had often ſeen one deſtroy a toad. 

But if the fierce ſpirit of theſe. reptiles urges 
them to attack other creatures, it renders them 
equally dangerous to their own ſpecies. Mau- 
pertuis put one hundred of them into the ſame 
glaſs; and they ſcarcely came into contact before 
they began to exert all their rage in mutual de- 
ſtruction: there was nothing to be ſeen but uni- 
verſal carnage, without any diſtinction of age or 
ſex; ſo that, in a very few days, there remained 
only fourteen, which had killed and devoured all 
the reſt. | 

Their unnatural malignity is ſtill more appa- 
rent in their cruelty to their offspring. The above 
philoſopher encloſed a female Scorpion, big with 
young, in a glaſs veſſel; and ſhe was obſerved to 
devour them as faſt as they were excluded: only 
one of the number eſcaped the general deſtruc- 
tion, by taking refuge on the back of it's parent; 
and this ſoon after revenged the death of it's bre- 
thren by killing the old one in it's turn. h 

Such is the unrelenting nature of this reptile, 
which neither the bonds of ſociety nor of nature 
can reclaim. Some even aſſert that, when driven 
to extremity, it will often deſtroy itſelf. Mau- 
pertuis actually tried the ſubſequent experiment. 
A Scorpion, immediately after being caught, was 
placed in a circle of burning charcoal, and thus 
an egreſs totally prevented: the animal ran for a 


ſhort time round the circle, in hopes of eſcaping; 


but finding that impracticable, ſtung itſelf on the 
back of the head, and inſtantly expired. 
Fortunately for mankind, theſe creatures are 
thus deſtruftive to each other; ſince otherwiſe 
they would multiply in ſuch a degree as to ren- 
der ſome countries uninhabitable. The male and 
female Scorpions are eaſily diſtinguiſhed; the 
male being ſmaller than the female, and leſs ſe- 
toſe, The female brings forth her young alive, 
and perfect in their kind. Redi, having pur- 
chaſed a quantity of ſerpents, ſelected the females, 
which he put into glaſs veſſels, where ke keps 
them for ſeveral days without food. In five 
days time, one of them brought forth thirty- eight 
young, well ſhaped, and of a milk-white colour, 
which changed every day more and more into a 


dark 
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dark ruſty hve. Another female, in a different 


veſſel, brought forth twenty-ſeven of the ſame co- 
our; and the day following, all the young ones 


ſeemed fixed to the back and belly of the female. 


For almoſt a fortnight, they all continued alive 
and well; hut afterwards, ſome of them died daily; 
and, in a month's time, only two of the whole 


number ſurvived. 


Theſe animals may be kept alive with little 
trouble by ſuch as are curious of contemplating 
hideous deformity. Their chief food is worms 
and inſets; with a proper ſupply of which their 
lives might probably be lengthened to their natu- 
ral extent: how long that may be, perhans none 
have had the patience to aſcertain with preciſion ; 
but, if we may argue from analogy, it cannot be 
leſs than ſeven or eight years; and, with reſpect to 
the larger ſpecies, peradventure double that pe- 


riod. As their figure is ſomewhat like that of a 


lobſter, ſo they reſemble that animal in caſting 
their ſhell, or, more properly, their ſkin; ſince it 
is infinitely ſofter than the covering of the lob- 
ſter, and beſet with hairs, which proceed from it 
in great abundance, particularly at the joints. 
The young lie in the womb of the parent, each 
covered up in it's own membrane, to the number 
of forty or fifty; and united to each other by an 


oblong thread, exhibiting collectively the form of 


a chaplet. 
Such is the manner in which the common Scor- 
pion generates it's young. But there is an Ame- 


rican Scorpion, produced from the egg, like the 
ſpider kind: theſe eggs are about the ſize of a 


moderate pin's head; and are depoſited in a web, 
which the female ſpins from her body, and car- 
ries about with her till the whole are hatched. 
As ſoon as the young are excluded from the ſhell, 
they aſcend the back of their parent, who turns 
her tail over, and defends them by means of her 
ſting. 

SCORPION FLY. An appellation by which 
Mouffet and ſome other naturaliſts expreſs a kind 
of fly remarkable for carrying the end of it's tail 
turned up in the form of a Scorpion's ſting. The 
diſtinguiſhing characters of this inſect are: it's 
roſtrum or trunk is of a cylindric figure, and a 
horny ſtructure; and it's tail is furniſhed with a 
weapon of the chiliform kind. 

There are two beautiful ſpecies of this inſect. 
The one has ſilvery wings, variegated with three 
tranſverſe ſtreaks of black towards the ends; the 
head is black; the breaſt, ſhoulders, and feet, are 
whitiſh; and the reſt of the body is black. The 
tail, which repreſents a ſting, has five joints, three 
of which are red, the other two black ; and the ex- 
tremity of the tail is forked, and reverted like 
the ſting of a ſcorpion. 

The other ſpecies in many reſpects reſembles 
the preceding; but the end of the tail is thicker, 
and the forks are more blunt. The head allo is 
dunniſh; the mouth is long; and each wing is va- 
riegated with fix large- ſized black ipots. _ 

SCORPION, SEA. A name by which ſome 
ichthyologiſts expreſs the Cottus Scorpius of Lin- 
nzus; in Engliſh, the fatherlaſher. 

SCORPION, WATER. A ſingular ſpecies 


of water- inſect, living among the weeds in ſtag- 


nant waters, and continually watching for it's 


prey. Ir is nearly one inch in length, and about 
Half an inch in breadth. The body is nearly 


oval, but very flat and thin; and the tail is long 


and pointed. - The head is ſmall; and the feelers | 


reſe i ble · the claws of a ſcorpion, except in being 
deſtitute of ſharp points. The eyes are ſmall, 
but prominent, and very hard and black; the 
ſhoulders are broad and flat, wrinkled on the ſur- 
face, and of a pale brown colour, as is alfo the 
head; the body, which is of a bright red lead-co- 
lour on the back, and a faint duſky brown on the 


belly, is compoſed of fix joints, covered with a 


ſort of ſcales; the exterior wings are hard and firm, 
and of a dark dull brown hue; and the inner 
wings are of a duſky white, varied with a red lead- 
colour. The tail, which is long and ſtraight, 
3 of two ſlender briſtles of a pale brown 
ue. HA ; 

Theſe inſets, which are extremely tyrannical 
and rapacious, deſtroy twenty times as much as 
their appetites require. One of them, when put 
into a baſon of water, in which were thirty or forty 
worms of the libellula kind, each as large as it- 
ſelf, deſtroyed them all in a few minutes, by 
mounting on their backs, and piercing their bo- 
dies with it's trunk. But though theſe-creatures 


are formidable to others, they are nevertheleſs 


themſelves greatly over-run with a kind of ſmall 
lice, which probably repay the injuries which 
theſe tyrants inflict on other inſects. | 
Water-Scorpions live in that element during 
the day; but aſcend into the air at even- tide; and 
ſo flying from place to place, often betake them- 
ſelves to diſtant waters in ſearch of food. | 
Until this inſe& aſſumes it's wings, it remains 
in the ſame place where it was produced; bur, 
when arrived at a ſtate of perfection, it ſallies 
forth in ſearch of a companion of the other ſex, 
and ſoon begets an uſeleſs generation. 
SCOTER. A ſpecies of duck, the anas niger 
of .ornithologiſts; called alſo the black diver. 
This bird 1s nearly about the ſize of the common 
duck; but the body is more round, and entirely 
of a deep ſhining and beautiful black colour. It 
is very common on the ſhores of Lancaſhire, and 


| ſome other counties; lives only in the vicinity of 


ſalt waters; and is a very expert diver. 

The French give this bird the name of Ma- 
creuſe; and the Church of Rome allows it's fleſh 
to be eaten in Lent. | 

SCREAMER; the Palamedea of Linnæus. 
A genus of grallz: the characters of which are; 
that the bill 1s conic, the upper mandible being 
hooked; and the feet are cloven, having each four 
toes. Pennant denominates it the Screamer on 
account of the violent noiſe which it makes. 
There are two ſpecies, both natives of South 
America. 18 

SCROFANELLO. A name by which ſome 
authors expreſs a ſmall Mediterranean fiſh more 
uſually denominated ſcorpzna. 

SCULION.. An Ariftotelian appellation for 
the fiſh called by later ichthyologiſts catulus, and 
catulus major: in England, the bounce. 

SCURFF. An Engliſh name for a ſpecies of 
ſalmon, more uſually denominated the bull- trout. 
It never grows to any very conſiderable ſize; and 
evidently differs from the common ſalmon in hav- 
ing it's tail even at the extremity, not bifid; a 
thick, ſhort head; and fleſh much whiter than 
that of the ſalmon. . 

SCURRA. A name given by ſome of the an- 
cient writers to the monedula, or common jack- 
daw. 

SCURVO GEL. An American bird, called 
alſo the whender-apoa; and, by the Brazilians, 

jabiruguacu 


g 
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abirugoacu. 
— leaſt nearly e to that claſd. Lin- 
neæus makes it a diſtinct genus; under the: | 
lation of myCteria- |, The is large, long, and 
one D triangular; | als are linear; 
r deſiztute.of a The feet 
are furniſhed with ſour toes. The tog of the head 
is adorned; wich a kind of bony crown, of a mixed 
iſh and whitiſh; colour; the neck is of conſi- 
we . und both that and the head are 
deſtitute of feathers, being covered only with a 
' paked, ſquamoſe ſkin. | 
This bird is about the ſize of the ſtork; and it's 
' ficſh is eſteemed very delicate. It has a ſhort 
black tail; but the reſt of the plumage is white, 


except that the long wing- rs are blackiſh, 
with-a-purpliſh gloſs. | 
S$CUTUM. -. A genus of echini marini: the | 


characters of which are; that the ſhell is of an ir- 


regular figure, repreſenting a ſhield on the lower | 


part and having the ſhape of a five-leaved flower 
on the cies. The mouth is ſituared in the 
middle of the baſe; and the aperture for the anus 
at the edge. . . e 
Two kinds of echini belong to this genus, the 
angular and the oval. There are only two known 
ſpecies of thoſe with angular ſcuta; but of thoſe 
with oval there are three. N 
SCrTLLRA. A genus of the molluſca claſs 
of worms in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The charac- 
ters are theſe: the body is oblong and compreſſed ; 
the back longitudinally canaliculated ; the mouth 
is a round opening; and there are three pair of 
tentacula, like arms, under the body. x 
There is only one known ſpecies, called by 
SCYMNUS. An appellation uſed by Zlian, 
Appian, and ſome other Greek writers, for the 
Sculion of Ariſtotle. ' Artedi makes this a ſpecies 
of ſqualus, diſtinguiſhed by the pinna ani placed 
in the middle between the anus and the tail It is 
alſo the catulus vulgaris and catulus major of au- 


thors:; | | 
SCYTALE. A ſpecies of nt mentioned 
deſcribed as long and 


by the ancients ; which they 

thin, and of ſo equal a thickneſs from the head to 

the tail, that the latter could not be eaſily diſtin- 

guiſhed, | 
Linnæus mentions two animals under this ap- 

pellation: one a ſpecies of anguis, or ſnake; and 

the other a kind of boa. | p 
SEA-BEAR; the Phoca Urſina of Linnæus; 


called alſo the fea-cat; and by Pennant the urſine 


ſeal. An animal pretty common round the iſles 
ſcattered between Karntſchatka and America, 


where they.retire in order to copulate; but at other 
times ſeek the Aſiatic and American ſhores. They 
lead an indolent gregarious life; and are remark- 


able for their attachment to their young. 
_ SEA-BREAM. An Engliſh appellation for 
the fiſh: more generally denominated the Pagrus 
and phagrus. According to the Artedian ſyſtem, 
it is a ſpecies of ſparus, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the red ſparus, with the ſkin carried into. a 
ſinus at the roots of the dorſal fins and the pinna 
Ani. | | 
SEA-CALEF; the Phoca Vitulina of Linnevs. 


An appellation commonly given to the ſeal. See 


SEAL. | | 
SEA-COW ; the Trichechus Manatus'of Lin- 
"REUS, 


| You, II. | 3 


An animal found in various parts of the | 


_ 


PR 


. Ir ſeems to be of the erane kind, | 


SEA 


world, in high northern latitudes. Some of- 
them are ſuid to meaſure twenty feet in length, 


and to weigk eight thouſand pounds. It has 


| thick lips; very ſmall eyes; two ſmall orifices in- 


ſtead of cars; a ſhort neck, thicker than the head; 
and from the ſhoulders, the thickeſt part of the 
body, the animal grows gradually ſlender towards 


the tail, which lies horizontally, being broad and 


thick in the middle, and thinner towards the 
edges. The feet are placed at the ſhoulders. 
Beneath the ſhins-there are bones for five com- 
pleat toes; and externally there are three or four 


nails, flat and raunded. Near the baſe of each foot 


of the female there is a teat, The ſkin is 


thick and hard, having a few: hairs ſcattered.over 


it; whence the name of Trichechus, compoſed of 
Thrix, Hair; and Ichthos, a Fiſh, See Mana- 
us. a 


SEA-CROW. A provincial appellation for | 


the bird more uſually denominated the pewit. 

SEA-DEVIL; the Rana Piſcatrix, or Lophius 
Piſcatorius of Linnæus. A remarkable ſpecies of 
fiſh, of a middle nature between the corcilaginous 
and bony kinds. It reſembles the tadpole in it's 
ſhape: the head is extremely bulky, and of a cir- 
cular figure; the aperture of the mouth is un- 
uſually large; the back is flat, and of a blueiſh 
geeen colour mottled with a few white ſpots; inthe 
upper part of the head, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
angle of the upper jaw, there are two briſtles ; and 
over the upper jaw, on each - ſide, are placed two 


ſharp thorns. The dorſal fin conſiſts of ten rays; 


in the under part of the body, exactly below the 
throat, there are two fins, compoſed. of five rays 
or fingers; and there are two others on the ed 


of the body, the tips of which, as well as of the 


tail, are black. 

This fiſh derives it's preſent name from it's hi- 
deous appearance. See ANGLER. 

SEA-DRAGON. See Draco Marinvs, 

SEA-EAGLE. A ſpecies of the raia, with 
a — body, and long. ſerrated ſpine on a finny 
tail. | 

SEA-EAGLE is alſo a name by which ſome au- 
thors expreſs the oiprey. 

SEA-EEL. See Ex. 

SEA-EGG. An appellation by which ſome 
naturaliſts expreſs the roundiſh centronia, with 
crooked ſpines; a genus of the echinus marinus. 

SEA-FOX. An Engliſh name for a fiſh of 
the ſqualus kind, called alſo the ſea-ape; both 


which appellations it receives from the extreme 


length of it's tail in proportion to it's body, 

The old Greek ichthyologiſts have called this 
fiſh alopœcia; and later writers, vulpes marina, 
and ſimia marina. EY 

SEA-GUDGEON. An Engliſh appellation 
for the fiſh called alſo gobius niger, and gobius 
marinus. Artedi forms a genus of gobii, of 
which he conſiders this as a genuine ſpecies. See 
Gospy, BLACK. 5 


SEA-HARE. A ſpecies of ſcyllæa in the 


hiſtory of inſects. See ScyYLLEzA, 

SEA-HEN. A name by which ſome ornitho- 
logiſts expreſs the lommia, a*web-footed fowl 
common on the Britiſh coaſts; called alſo the 
guillemot and kiddow. 

SEA-HORSE, An Engliſh appellation for 
the hippocampus; a ſpecies of the acus, according 
to the ancient ichthyologiſts, but belonging to the 
ſyngnathi of Artedi. | 

Many fabulous ſtories are reported of this am- 
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and in the upper jaw there are ſix cutting-teeth, 


8 EA 


phibious animal; ſuch as, n fro when, 
and bleeding itſelt when: diſtetm 

The Romans uſed to exhibit the Sea-Horſe bis! 

their thews of wild-beaſtsy e e defcriptione* | 

Pliny of it from this ſource] was all that che 

* of it for ſeveral age 
Skeletons of theſe animals are fr found 

at great depchs in the earth, but ſeldom in are. 


Cent 


Sea-Honsz i is 40 name fomerimes given % 


the river. horſe, or hippopotamus. A. 


 SEA-EEECH. See es | 
SEA-LION; the Phoca Leonina'of Linnæus. 
A ſpecies of ſeal inhabiting the ſeas about New 


aland, Juan Fernandez, and New Georgia. 


Theſe animals are ious; bring forth two 
young at a time; and are extremely fierce when 
on the deſenſive. One of them will ſometimes 
yield a whole butt of oil; and their fleſh, which 
reſembles coarſe beef, is ſaid to be wholeſome. 
See Srat,, Leownine. 

SEA-LOUSE. An appellation by "WIRED 
ſome authors expreſs the Molucca crab. 


ſpecies of meduſa. 

SEA MAN. A name ſometimes uſed to ex- 
preſs that ſtrange creature more uſually denomi- 
nated merman and mermaid. ' With reſpect to 
the exiſtence of this animal, a variety of opinions 
have been adduced; ſome contending for it's 
realiry ; and others ridiculing the very idea of it's 
being. The works of nature are often too intri- 
cate for our reſearches; and though credulity be a 

roof of a weak mind, ſcepticiſm is a quality of a 

ad one, On ſuch ſubj therefore ĩt certainly 
becomes impartial naturaliſts to ſtate contending 
arguments; and to leave the deciſion to time, the 
ſureſt teſt of truth. See MRRMAID. 

SEA-MOUSE. An Engliſh appellation for 
the aphrodita. 

SEA-OTTER. See OrTtsx. | 

SEA-OWL. A name by which ſome natura- 


liſts expreſs the lump-fiſh, the cyclopterus of Ar- 


tedi. 

SEA-PEARCH. See PRA Rc. 

SEA-PHEASANT. An INN by which 
ſome ornithologiſts expreſs ird of the duck 
kind; which differs from all others of that genus, 
in having two long tail-feathers extending a con- 
ſiderable way beyond the reſt, and terminating in 
a point: hence it has alſo received' the name of 
the pin-tail duck; See Duck, Pin-TaiL. 

SEA-PYE. See Pica Marina. 


| which they are pointed ſhew their pro 


from every other 
SEA-LUNGS. An Engliſh appellation fora | 


SEA-SCORPION. See FATHERLASUTR. 
SEA-SWALLOW. A name ſometimes given 
to a bird of the larus kind; called alſo ſterna, It 
3s common on the Britiſh coaſts. 


SEAL. A genus of pinnated quadrupeds, with 


cutting and two canine teeth in each jaw; five 
palmated toes on each foot; and a body thick at 
the ſhoulders, and tapering towards the tail. | 
The Seal reſembles a quadruped in ſome re- 
ſpects, and a fiſh in others. The head is round; 
and the noſe, which is broad, repreſents that of an 
otter. It has large whiſkers, oblong noſtrils, and 
great black ſparkling eyes. The tongue is bifid; 


and four in the lower. It has no external ears; 
but two holes, which anſwer the ſame end. The 
neck is of a moderate length, and well-propor- 
tioned. The body is thickelt at the junction of the 
neck, (from whence the animal tapers down to the 
tail, becoming gradually ſmaller like a fiſh) and 
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colodrs, 4 and 
10 ae nen. 
An moſt of the above: 
-ſambles the 


particulars the Seal 8 
Riad but ĩt y di 
fers frm all of them with reſpect ee, 


| though furniſbed with the ſame number of bones 
U 4s in 


they. are united to the body in 
ſuch ſingular manner, and ifd- covered with a 

; membrane, that they would rdther reſemble fins 
chan feet, did not the ſharp claws = 


per analo 


| The fore feet, or rather hands, ure covered wi 


thick hairy ſKin,'which,'ke a fin, affiſts che N 
ture in ſwimming; and the hind feer are extended 


on each ſide of the ſhort tail, and covered alſo 
with a ſkin; both being almoſt -er at the 


tail. en. een 


The uſual length of the common 800 un- 
der conſideration is about five or fix feet, though 
ſome have been known to exceed eight: and, with 

regard to the ſormation of it's tongue, it differs 


W n at nene 
extremĩty like that of a 


Theſe animals are ſound in almoſt every . 


ol the globe, but in greateſt numbers towards the 


north and ſouth. They ſwarm near the Arctic cir- 
cle, and the lower parts of South America, in both 
oceans, They are met with in the Caſpian Sea: and 
alſo in the lakes Aral and Baikal, whoſe waters are 
freſh ; in the laſt of which they poſſeſs the remark 


able peculiarity of being covered with ſilvery hairs. 


Seals generally inhabit- the water, and feed on 
whatever fiſh they can catch. But though they 
frequently remain under water for ſeveral mi- 
nutes, they cannot, like the finny tribe, continue 
there any conſiderable time; for. Seals may be 
drowned as cafily as many terreſtrial animals. Be- 
ing aukwardly formed for going on land, they ſel- 
dom venture at. any great r the ſnore, 
but uſually baſk on the rocks; and, when di-— 
ſturbed, plunge immediately to the bottom of the 
water. The hind feet of the Seal being turned 
backwards, are conſequently entirely uſeleſs on + 
the land; and, when the creature moves, it drags 
irſelf forward like a reptile, apparently with 
pain and exertion: for this purpoſe it ùſes it's 
e which, though exceedingly ſhort, enable it 
to move with ſo much celerity, that far a ſhort 
3 a man cannot eaſily overtake 1 it; and it con- 
tly makes towards the ſea. 


On the ſhores of the north and icy ſos, where 


the inhabitants are few, and marine animals of all 
kinds numerous, Seals may be ſeen baſking by 
thouſands on the rocks, and ſuckling their young. 
Like other gregarious animals, they Keep a cen- 
tinel on the watch; and, on the lighteſt alarm, 
inſtantly plunge into the deep. 


It is remarkable that Seals generally forſake 


the ſea during ſtorms and tempeſts ; and that, when 
all other creatures ſeek a refuge from the fury of 
the jarring elements, theſe appear in vaſt troops 


ſporting along the ſhore, and apparently enjoying 
a ſavage kind of pleaſure from the conflict of 


winds and waves. But probably the ſea is at that 


time roo turbulent for their reſidence; and they 


come on ſhore becauſe unable to endure the ſhock 
of their more natural element. 

Seals are animals of paſſage, and perhaps the 
only four-footed ones which migrate from one 
part of the world to another. Quadrupeds are 
in general contented with their native plains and 
foreſts; ſeldom wandering far from thaſe ſitua- 


tion 
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lod where e they were j iced, unleſs compe led 


by neceſſity or fear: but Seals frequently ſfliſt 
their habitarions, and are ſeen in myriads directing 


their courſe from one continent to another. On 


the northern coaſts of Greenland, they are ob+ 
ſerved to retire in July, probably in purſuit of 
food, and to return again in September: but in 
March they make à ſecond voyage, in order to 
caſt their young; and return about the beginning 


of June, accompanied by their offspring; obſerv- 
ing a certain time and track, like birds of paſ= 
ſage. When on theſe expetiitions, vaſt droves of 
them are ſeen making towards the north, _ 


ſuch parts of the ſea as are cleareſt of ice, an 


Klin forwards-into thoſe quarters where the hu- 


man ſpecies cannot follow them. They are very 


fat when they leave the coaits; but extremely ema- 
ciared-at their return. '-- 


Theſe animals produce two or three young at 
a time; which, for ſome ſhort ſpace, are white and 
woolly. © Autumn is their proper ſeaſon of partu- 
rition: and they ſuckle their progeny for ſix or 
ſeven weeks, generally in cavernous rocks; after 
which they take to the ſ ea. 

The young Seals are remarkably docile: they 
recognize and are obedient to the voice of their 
dams amidſt the numerous clamours of the flock ; 
and mutually aſſiſt each other in caſes of danger or 
diſtreſs. Thus early accuſtomed to ſubjection, 
they continue to live-in ſociety, hunt, and herd 
together; and have a variety of cries by which 
they encourage or purſue, expreſs apprehenſion or 
fucceſs. Their voices are ſaid ſometimes to re- 
femble the bleatings of a flock of ſheep, and at 
others to imitate the ſhriller notes of cats. Each 
Seal has it's own peculiar ſtation along the ſhore, 
where, when fatigued with fiſhing, it repoſes undi- 
ſturbed by the reſt.” However, their ſocial ſpirit 
forfakes them whenever they begin to feel the in- 
fluences of natural deſire: then they fight moſt deſ- 
perately; and the victorious male always keeps a 
watchful eye over thoſe females whom his proweſs 
has ſecured. Their combats on ſuch occaſions 
are managed with much obſtinacy, but yet great 
fairneſs; each has his antagoniſt; and all fight an 


equal battle, till one of them at length proves | 


triumphant. | | 
The chief part of their food being fiſh, they are 
extremely rt in their capture; and generally 
frequent thoſe ſituations to which herrings reſort 
in ſhoals, deſtroying them by thouſands: but, 
when the herrings retire, the Seals are obliged to 
hunt after larger fiſhes, and which are more capa- 
ble of evading their purſuers. In deep water, 
however, they are extremely ſwift, diving with 
great rapidity; and, while the ſpeCtator eyes the 
ſpot at which they difappear, they are frequently 
ſeen to emerge at the diſtance of above one hun- 
dred yards: the ſmaller and weaker fiſh. there- 
fore have no other way of eſcaping their devour- 


ers but by darting into the ſhallows. 


Nor are theſe tyrants of the element in which 
they Thiefly reſide deſtitute of courage even on 
land, except on thoſe ſhores where the inhabitants 


are numereus, and from whom they have expe- 
rienced frequent moleſtations. Along the deſart 


coaſts, where they ſeldom meet with any inter- 
ruption from man, they are bold and intrepid, and 
even make a deſperate reſiſtance; but a ſlight 
blow on the ſnout immediately proſtrates them, 
though they will endure a number of wounds 
elſewhere with apparent indifference. Where 


SEA 


| they are ſeldom diſturbed, they uſually deep very 


ſoundly; and at ſuch intervals the hunters gene- 


rally ſurpriſe them. Thoſe Europeans who fre- 


quent the Greenland ſeas on the buſineſs of tlie 
whale-fiſhery, ſurround them with nets, and de- 
ſtroy them. But the Greenlander adopts a v 


different method: he paddles away in his little 


boat; and whenever he obſerves one of theſe ani- 
mals aſleep on the ſide of a rock, darts his lance 
with unerring aim, and plunges it into the crea- 
ture's ſide. The Seal inſtantly leaps into the 
ſea, and dives to the bottom; but the lance hav- 
ing 4 bladder affixed to one end, keeps it buoy- 
ant, and reſiſts the animal's deſcent: it therefore 
riſes frequently to the ſurface of the water, and as 
often receives a ſtroke from the Greenlander's 
oar, till it is at laſt diſpatched, 
The Seals of our climate are more vigilant and 
fearful, ſeldom ſuffering the hunter to approach 
them, They are frequently ſeen on the rocks of 
the Corniſh coaſt, baſking in the ſun; or on thoſe. 
inacceſſible cliffs which are left dry by the ebbing 
of the tide: there they continue alternately raiſing 
their heads, in order to obtain the earlieſt notice 
of any approaching danger. The moſt effectual 
method therefore of deſtroying them that can be 
adopted, is to ſhoot them: but if they happen to 
eſcape, they haſten towards the ſea, throwing up 


ſtones and dirt behind them as they ſcramble 


along, at the ſame time expreſſing their fears by 
the moſt piteous moans; and ſhould they happen 
to be overtaken, they then make a moſt vigorous 
defence with their feet and teeth. 


The fleſh of Seals is eſteemed wholeſome, and 


voyagers often make a hos meal from it: but 
theſe creatures are generally killed for the ſake of 
their ſkins; and the oil which is drawn from their 
fat, one young Seal yielding about eight gallons. 


Their ſkins are uſed for waiſtcoats, covers for 


trunks, ſhot-pouches, and many other conveni- 
ences. Thoſe of Lake Baikal are diſpoſed of to 
the Chineſe, by whom they are dyed, and ſold to 
the Mongals for facings to their fur- coats. 


Theſe animals conſtitute the principal wealth . 


of the Greenlanders, and ſupply them with every 
neceſſary of life. . Their fleſh was formerly con- 
ſidered as a dainty at the tables of the great : for, 
among other extraordinary rarities at a feaſt pro- 


| vided by Archbiſhop Neville for King Edward IV. 


there were twelve Seals and porpoiſes. 

Seals are indeed common on moſt of the roeky 
ſhores of Great Britain and Ireland, eſpecially on 
the northern coaſts; and they alſo frequent the 
coaſts of Caernarvonſhire and Angleſea in Wales. 
The ſubſequent extract from a letter of Dr. Bor- 
laſe, dated in 1763, will farther elucidate their 
hiſtory. 

© Seals,” ſays this ingenious naturaliſt, © are 
ſeen in the greateſt plenty. on the ſhores of Corn- 
wall, in the months of May, June, and July. 
They are of different ſizes, ſome as large as a 
moderate cow, and from that downwards to a 
ſmall calf. 
© They feed on moſt ſorts of fiſh which they can 
maſter; and are ſeen ſeapching for their prey near 
ſhore, where the whiſtling-fiſh, wraws, and pol- 
lacks, reſort. | 

© They are very ſwift in their proper depth of 
water; dive like a ſhot, and rife in a trice at fifty 
yards diſtance; ſo that weaker fiſhes cannot avoid 
their ryranny, except in ſhallow water. A perſon 


| of the pariſh. of Sennan ſaw, not long ſince, a 


Seal 
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Seal in 
fiſh. The Seal turned it to and fro in deep wa- 
ter, as a greyhound does. a hare; the mullet ar laſt 
found. it hat no way for eſcape but, by running 
into ſhoal water; the Seal purſued; and the form- 
er, to get more ſecurely out of danger, the it- 
felf on it's fide, by which means it darted into 
ſhoaler water than it could have ſwam in with the 
of it's paunch and fins, and ſo eſcaped.” 

The Seal brings forth her young about the be- 
ginnn of autumn: and our fiſhermen have ſome- 
times Pen two ſucking their dam at the ſame 
time, as ſhe ſtood in the ſea in a perpendicular 


In the act of ſwimming, their heads are always 
above water, more ſo than thoſe of dogs. They 
generally fleep on rocks ſurrounded by the ſea; 
and, if diſturbed, inſtantly tumble themſelves into 
the water. They are extremely watchful, ſeldom 
lleeping above one minute at a time: they then 
taiſe their heads; and, if they hear or ſee nothing 
more than ordinary, lie down again; and ſo on, 
raiſing theit heads a little and reclining them al- 
ternately. Nature ſeems to have ed them 


with this precaution, as being unprovided with 


external ears; and conſequently neither hearing 
quickly, nor from any great diſtance. 
Szar, MEDITERRANEAN. This ſpecies, which 


was firſt deſcribed by Herman, is upwards of eight 


feet long; and it's greateſt circumference is five 
feet, The head is ſmall; the neck is longer than 
that of the common Seal; the orifices of the ears 
are very minute; the hair is ſhort and rude; the 
colour 1s duſky, ſpotted with cinereous; and there 


is a tawny ſpot above the navel. The toes on the 


fore-feet are furniſhed with nails; but the hind- 
feet are pinniform, and deſtitute of nails. When 
this animal lies on it's back, the ſkin of it's neck 
folds like a monk's hood. 

Fhis ſpecies inhabits the Mediterranean, and 
has not hitherto been diſcovered in the ocean. 

Sal, FALKLAND ISLE. 
four feet long; it's noſe is ſhort, beſet with ſtrong 
black briſtles; and it's auricles are ſhort, narrow, 
and pointed. The upper cutting-teeth are ſul- 
cated tranſverſely; the lower in an oppoſite diree- 
tion. On each ſide of the canine teeth there is a 
leſſer or ſecondary one; and the grinders are co- 
noid, with a ſmall proceſs on each ſide near the 
baſe. The fore-feet are deſtitute of claws; but 
beneath the ſkin there are evident marks of the 
bones of five toes. The toes of the hind-legs 
are furniſhed with four long ſtraight claws, but 
the ſkin extending far beyond, gives them a pin- 
niform appearance; and the hair, which is ſhort, 
is of a cinereous colour tipped with a dirty white. 
It is probable that this ſpecies alſo inhabits the 

feas about Juan Fernandez; for Non Ulloa men- 
tions a kind of Seal which nearly reſembles it in 
ſize. Small Seals are found from the Falkland 
Ifles round Cape Horn as far as New Zealand, 
and farther from ſhore than any other kinds. 
They are all extremely ſportive, dipping up and 
down like porpoiſes: they alſo go on in a pro- 
greſſive courſe like thoſe fiſhes ; and, when aſleep, 
one fin generally appears above the water. 

Star, LEPORIN E. This animal inhabits the 
White Sea during ſummer, aſcending and de- 
ſcending the n vers in queſt of prey. It is alſo 
found off Iceland, and from Spitzbergen to the 
Tchutkinoſs. 8 
The fur of this Seal is ſoft, like that of a hare, 


ſuit of a mullet, that frong and ſwift. 


above are four cuting-tecth,, and the 


This animal is about | 


{ and of a dirty, white, colont , the whiſkers are ſo. 
long and thick, that the animal, appears, as if 
| bearded ; the head is long the upper Up 38 thick s, 


num- 
ber below; and both the ſore and hind feet are 
| furniſhed with hals. 
The uſual -length of this creature is fax: feet and 
a half, and it's greateſt circumference is five feet 
two inches. Gee ede e tht - 
SEAL, GREAT. - This ſpecies, to which Buffon 


| gives the name of the great Sea-calf, reſembles 
the common Seal, but grows to the enormous 
length of twelve feet. e meet with a deſcrip- 


tion of one in the Philoſophical. Tranſactions, 
which was ſeven feet and a half long, though 
young as ſcarcely to have any teeth; whereas the 
full growth of the common Seal ĩs about ſix feet. 


This animal, which is conſidered as the largeſt 


of the Seal kind, is found on the coaſts of Scot- 
land and the ſouth of Greenland; and it's ſkin, 
which is very thick, is cut out into thongs by the 
Greenlanders for their Seal fiſhery. Perhaps it is. 
the ſame with the great Kamtſchatkan Seal, called 
by the Ruſſians lacktach, and which weighs about 
eight hundred pounds. 6 | 

SgaL,, Hoopzp. This creature has a ſtrong 
folded ſkin on it's forehead, which it can at plea- 


| fure throw over it's eyes and noſe, as a fence from 


ſtones and fand in ſtormy weather; and it's hair 
is white, with an under-coat of thick black wool, 
which makes it a of a fine grey colour, It 
inhabits the ſouth of Greenland and Newfound- 
land; and in the laſt-mentioned country obtains 
it's preſent name. It is ſaid that the hunters can- 
not Kill it without firſt removing the, integument 
on the head. WY wy 

There is alſo a variety found in the Greenland 
ſeas, having rough briſtly hair, intermixed like 
that of a hog, of a pale brown colour. The na- 


tives make garments of it's ſkin, turning the hairy 


ſide inwards. 


Seal, Hary. This animal has a pointed 


| head; and a thick body, of a whitiſh grey colour, 


with two black creſcents on the. ſides, the horns 
pointing towards each other; but it does not at- 
tain this mark till the fifth year, and before that 
period changes colour annually, the Greenlanders 
diſtinguiſhing it by different appellations every 
year. It inhabits Greenland and Newfoundland; 
and is the moſt valuable kind. The ſkin is the 
beſt, as well as thickeſt; it produces the largeſt 
__m_ of oil; and grows to the length of nine 
feet. e 

A variety of this ſpecies is found in the Lake 
Baikal, with yellow hair; and a large cheſnut- co- 
loured mark on the hind part of the back, which 
covers almoſt a third part of the body. 

SEaL, LiTTLE. This is the little Sea-calf of 
Buffon. The four middle teeth of the upper 
jaw are bifurcated ;- and the two in the middle of 
the lower jaw are trifurcated. It has only the ru- 
diments of an ear. The hair is ſoft, ſmooth, and 
longer than in the common kind; the colour is 
duſky on the head and back, and browniſh be- 
neath; the webs of the feet extend conſiderably 
beyond the toes and nails; and the length of the 
animal is from two to three feet. 5 

Theſe animals inhabit the ſeas near the iſland 
of Juan Fernandez; and Seal-hunters affirm, that 
they have often obſerved a ſmall ſpecies of abour 
two feet, or two feet and a half in length, on the. 


coaſt of Newfoundland. Buffon was certain] 
impoſe 
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impoſed on, when informed; that the ſpecimen he 


ſaw in the French king's cabinet was imported 
from India; Dampier, and many modern voyagers 


to the Eaſt Indies, aſſerting that they never met 


with any Seals there. 
Srl, *Ursint; the Phoca Marina of Lin- 


næus. This animal, called alſo the ſea-beat, is 


uſually found as an aſſociate with the manati, and 


ſea- lion, which ſeem divided between rhe north- 


eaſt of Aſia and the notth-weft of America, in the 
narrow ſeas between thoſe vaſt continents. From 
June to September they inhabit the iſlands ſcat- 
tered between Kamrſchartka and America, for the 
purpoſe of generation; and there bring forth their 
young in perfect ſecurity. In September they 
quit their ſtations, greatly emaciated; ſome return- 
ing to the Aſiatic, and others to the American 
ſhores; but, like the ſea-orters, are confined to 
thoſe ſeas between latitude 50. and 56. | 
The Urſine Seals, or ſea- bears, lead a moſt in- 
dolent life during the three ſummer months. 
When they firſt arrive on thoſe iſlands, they are 
extremely fat; but while they remain there, con- 
fine themſelves for whole weeks to one particular 
ſport, fleeping a great part of the time; eat no- 
thing; and are totally inactive, except that the 
females ſuckle their young. They live together 
in families; each male having a conſiderable num- 
ber of females, whom he watches with all the jea- 
louſy of an eaſtern monarch. Though they are 
aſſembled by thouſands on the ſhores, each family 
is ſeparated from the reſt; The old male ani- 
mals, who are either deſtitute of females, or de- 
ſerted by them, live apart; and are exceſſively 
fplenetic, peeviſh, and quarrelſome. They are 


remarkably fierce; and ſo attached to their old 
haunrs, that they will ſooner die than relinquiſh | 
them: and if another animal approaches their ſta- 


tion, they are immediately rouſed from their in- 


dolence, and ſnap at it; when a combat generally 


enſues. In the conflict, however, they perhaps 
intrude on another's premiſes; which inſtantly ex- 
citing his indignation, the diſcord ſoon becomes 
univerſal. 

The more fortunate males are alſo very eaſily 
offended. The principal cauſe of their diſputes 
is, when another attempts to ſeduce one of their 
miſtrefles, or 'a young female of the family: this 
inſult infallibly produces a combat; and the con- 
queror is immediately attended by the whole ſe- 
raglio, which always deſerts the vanquiſhed. 
Sometimes a quarrel arifes from their interferirig 
in the diſputes of others; and their battles are ge- 
nerally terrible: the wounds they give and receive 
are very deep, reſembling the cuts of a ſabre; 
and, at the concluſion of a fray, they generally 
plunge into the ſea, in order to waſh away the 
blood. | 

The male is extremely affectionate towards his 
young; and if any perſon endeavours to remove 
his cub, he ſtands on the defenfive, while the fe- 
male carries it away in her mouth: but, if ſhe 
ſhould happen to drop it, the male immediately 
quits the aggreſſor in order to chaſtiſe her, whom 
he beats againſt the ſtones till ſhe is almoſt ready 


ro expire. On her recovery, ſhe preſents herſelf 


before the male 'in the moſt ſuppliant poſture, 
falling down ſubmiſſively at his feet, and bathing 
them with her tears; while he continues ſtalking 
about in the moſt inſulting manner. But if the 
cub is carried quite off, the male then exhibits 
every ſymptom of the moſt undiſſembled grief: 
Vor. II. 8 
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and as the female uſually brings forth but one at 


a time, and never more than two, he is probably 


= that account more ſenſibly affected with his 
OS. / ; 

Theſe animals ate extremely nimble in the wa- 
ter, ſwimming at the rate of ſeven miles an hour: 
and, when wounded by their enemies, they will 
ſometimes lay hold of the boat; and dragging it 
along with vaſt impetuoſity, fink it to the bot- 
tom. | | | | 
The male is conſiderably larger than the fe- 
male; and the body of each is of a conic form, 
being very thick before, and tapering to the tail. 
The length of a large Seal is about eight feet; the 
greateſt circumference about five; and the weight 
about eight hundred pounds. The noſe projects 
ſomewhat like that of a pug-dog ; the noſtrils are 
oval; the lips are thick; and the whiſkers are 
long and white. When the mouth is cloſed, the 
teeth lock into each other: in the upper jaw there 
are four cutting-teeth, each having two prongs; 


and on each fide there is a ſmall ſharp canine 


tooth bending inwards, with a larger one near it. 
The grinders, which reſemble canine teeth, are fix 
in number, in each jaw; there are four cutting 
and two canine teeth in the lower jaw; and the 
whole number is thirty-ſix. The tongue is bifid; 
the eyes, which are large and prominent, the ani- 
mal can cover at pleaſure with a fleſhy mem- 
brane ; and the ears, which are ſmall and ſharp- 
pointed, are hairy without, and ſmooth within. 
The fore-legs, which are about two feet long, are 
furniſhed with toes, covered with a naked ſkin, 
ſo that externally they ſeem a ſhapeleſs maſs, and 
have only the rudiments of nails to five latent toes. 
The hind-legs, which are about twenty-two 
inches long, are afhxed to the body quite behind, 
in ſome degree like thoſe of common Seals; but 
this animal is capable of bringing them forward, 
and even uſes them on ſome occaſions: theſe mem- 
bers are about a foot broad, and divided into five 
toes, each ſeparated by a large web. The tail is 
ſcarcely two inches long. 

The hair of theſe animals is long and rough; 
beneath which there is a ſoft bay-coloured down: 
the general colour 1s black; but the hair of the 
old ones.1s tipt with grey; that of the females is 
cinereous. The fleſh of the old males is exceſ- 
ſively nauſeous, but that of the females reſembles 
lamb; and the young ones, when roaſted, are as 
delicate as ſucking-pigs. | 

| Forſter informs us, that the very cubs of the 


Sea- bear, or Urſine Seal, on the iſland of New 


Georgia, were ſo extremely fierce, that they barked 
at the ſailors. as they paſſed along, and even at- 
tempted to ſnap at their legs. 

Sear, BoTTLE-Nost; the Phoca Leonina of 
Linnæus. A name given by Pennant to the ſea- 


lion of Buffon, Dampier, and others. 


SEAL, LEO NINE. An appellation by which 
Pennant expreſſes the ſea-lion of Cook, Forſter, 
Pernetti, and ſome others. It differs conſider- 


ably from the phoca leonina or ſea-lion of 


Linnæus. The noſe is ſlightly reverted; the 
head is large; the whiſkers are Jong and thick; 


and on the neck and ſhoulders of the male there 


is a large mane of coarſe, long, waving hair: the 
reſt of the body is covered with a very ſhort, 
ſmooth, and gloſſy coat. The colour is wholly a 
deep brown. Thoſe of the Kamtſchatkan ſeas 


are reddiſh; and the females are tawny, 


The fore-feet of this animal reſemble the Urſine 
18 Seal's, 
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Seal's, formed of a. black coriaceous ſubſtance, 
without the leaſt external appearance of toes, as 
Pernetti very erroneouſly repreſents; the hind- 
feet are broad, and furniſhed with very ſmall | 
nails, a narrow ſtripe or membrane extending far 


beyond each; the tail is very ſhort; and the hind 
parts are vaſtly large, ſwelling out with an im- 
menſe quantity of far. 


The aged males from ten to fourteen 


feet; their circumference at the ſnoulders is very 
0 if. 


conſiderable; and they weigh from twelve t 
teen hundred pounds. The females are from ſix 
to eight feet in length; of a more 'flender form 
than the males; and quite ſmooth. 

This ſpecies is very numerous. in the Penguin 
and Seal Iſlands, near Cape Defire, on the coaſt of 
Patagonia; and is alſo found within the Strairs of 
Magellan, and on the Falkland Ifles: but it has not 
as yet been diſcovered in any other part of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, or nearer than the ſea be- 
tween Kamtſchatka and America. 

Theſe animals, like the Urſine and other Seals, 
are gregarious; occupy the beach neareſt the ſea; 
and appear extremely lethargic. Each male re- 
tains from twenty to thirty females. They have 
a very fierce aſpect: and the old ones ſnort and 
roar like enraged bulls; but, on the approach of 
any of the human ſpecies, fly with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. The females make a naiſe like calves; 
and their young bleat like lambs. The aged 
males lie apart; and occupy ſome large ſtone, 
which the reſt dare not approach without hazard- 
ing a combat. The males frequently take the 
water, compaſs a large circuit, then land, and ca- 
refs the females with great affection, joining ſnout 
to ſnout, as if kiſſing each other: and the females, 
on ſeeing their males deſtroyed, ſometimes at- 
tempt to carry off their cubs in their mouths; 
but oftener deſert them through exceſſive fear. 

The Leonine ſubſiſt on leſſer Seals, penguins, 
and fiſh. During the breeding ſeaſon, while 
aſhore, they faſt three or four months; bur, in or- 
der to keep their ſtomachs diſtended, generally 
ſwallow a number of large ſtones. 

SECRETARY. A bird deſcribed by Sonne- 
rat, found in the Philippines, and ſeveral parts of 
Africa. It is about the ſize of a turkey-cock. 
The bill and feet reſemble thoſe of the gallina- 
ceous tribe; but the legs are deſtitute of feathers 
as far as the knees. The upper part of the body, 
the neck, the belly, and the coverts of the wings, 
are of a grey blue colour, but brighter below than 
above. The primaries are black; on each ſide of 
the tail there is a long, narrow, cinereous feather; 


and on the top of the head behind, as far as the 


neck, at moderate, though unequal diſtances, riſe 
two parallel plumes, which become longer in 


proportion as they are ſituated lower down on 


the neck: theſe plumes, which the bird can erect 


and depreſs at pleaſure, are wholly black, and ex- 
hibit a very beautiful and ſingular appearance. 

The Secretary is pretty ſociable, and capable 
of being reclaimed, It feeds on fleſh, and con- 
ſequently may be conſidered as a predaceous bird. 
The eyes are ſurrounded with a naked circle of 
a deep red colour; and the irides, as well as the 
bill and feet, are greyiſh. 

SEMILUNARES COCHLEZX. A genus 
of marine ſails, ſo called from their having ſe- 
micircular mouths. Their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
raters are: the ſhells are univalve, of a compact 
body, with a flat ſemicircular, and often dentated 
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- mouth; the colomella;er inner li 1 running dia- 


metrically acraſs it in a ſtraight-line. Some of 
the ſpecies have exerted apices, and others de- 
preſſed. Theſe thells are nearly globoſe ; for the 
turban is never much produced; but lies flat or 
level with the bottom. 
As variety of diſtinctive and ſpecific characters 
appear in the ſeveral ſpecies of this gentis, which 
include conſiderable numbers under each. Thus 
the neritæ, which are of this genus, are ſome of 
them umbilicated; while others have tee th, and a 
ſort of gums. The ſnail; kinds, diſtinctiy fo 
called, which fall under this genus, are very dif- 
ferent from the neritz, in that they have neither 
teeth, gums, nor palate. 22 5 | 
Rumphius firſt introduced the term Semilu- 
nares Cochleæ, as expreſſive of the figure of the 
mouths of theſe ſhells, which is. ſemicircular: 
The Cochleæ Semilunares may be arranged un- 
der two general diviſions, the dentated neritz, 
and umbilicated cochleæ. There are eight ſpe- 
cies of the dentated neritæ; the gum ſhell, the 
bloody-tooth nerita, the ox-palate nerita, the ſtri - 
ated and punctulated nerita, the canaliculated, 
the furrowed, the thruſh, and the partridge ne- 
rita, Of the neritz without teeth there are ten 


| ſpecies; the jaſper with a long beak, the jaſper 


with an operculum, the lemon- coloured pea, the 
yellow pea, the prickly, the reticulated, the va - 
ar with black ſpots, the red and white faſ- 
ciated, the ſlightly ſtriated green, and the undu- 
lated nerita. l 
There are nine ſpecies of umbilicated neritz; 
the long umbilicated, that with an exerted apex, 
that with a depreſſed apex, the teſticulated, che 
hermit, the umbonated, the ſmall nipple, the hea 
white, and the orange coloured cochleæ. 
SEPIA. A genus of the molluſca worms, in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem, comprehending five ſpecies. 
The characters of which are; that it has eight 
arms placed round the mouth, with ſmall concave 
diſks internally, and frequently two long tenta- 
cula; and that the body is fleſhy, with a ſheath 
for the breaſt, and a tube at the baſe of the breaſt, 
Pennant defcribes the genus of Sepia, or cuttle- 
fiſh, under the names of the great, eight- armed, 
middle, ſmall, and officinal Sepiæ. They all 
emit, when either purſued or alarmed, that black 
liquor which the ancients ſuppoſed darkened the 
circumambient wave, and thus concealed them, 
Their fleſh was alſo efteemed a delicacy by the 
ancients; and is at preſent eaten by the Italians. 
Rondeletius has furniſhed two receipts for dreſ- 
ſing it, which are continued to this day; Athe- 
næus has alſo tranſmitted the method of making 
an antique cuttle- fiſn ſauſage; and from Ariſtotle 
we learn that thoſe creatures are in their higheſt 
perfection when pregnant. . 
SEPS. An animal of the lizard kind, appa- 
rently of an intermediate nature between the li- 
zard and the ſerpent tribes. | | 
This is a ſmall ſpecies. The body is rounded; 


Fand the back is variegated with longitudinal 


black lines. The eyes are black; and the cars 
and tail are extremely minute. The legs are 
four in number, with feet divided into toes; the 
firſt pair are placed very near the head, and the 
other by the anus. The ſcales are placed in a 
reticulated manner, in a longitudinal direction. 
The belly is white, with a flight caſt of blue; and 
the noſtrils are ſituated near the end of the ſnour. 

Columna took five live ones fram the body of 
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1 female of this ſpecies; ſome of which were in- 
cluded in membranes, and others looſe. 


The bite of the is ſaid to occaſion an in- 
ſtant putrefaction of the whole frame. 
SERASS. A bird, ſuppoſed to be of the ſame 
nus with the colum, which migrates yearly from 
ount Caucaſus to Surat in the Eaſt Indies. It 


is diſtinguiſhed by a plication of the aſperia ar- 


terla, which is intended to anſwer ſimilar pur- 
poſes with that of the colum. OF 
SERINUS. A bitd belonging to the fringilla 


genus, in the Linnæan ſyſtern; common in Italy 


and Germany, and called by the Auſtrians haern- 

il, or hirngryl. The back is of a reddiſh brown 

ue, and the head yellow; the colour being deeper 
in the male, and lighter in the female. The rum 


is of a beautiful yellowiſh green colour, as alſo 


the breaſt; the belly is white; the ſides are orna- 
mented with ſome oblong blackiſh ſpots ; the tail 
and long feathers of the wings are black, with a 
Night tinge of green at their extremities; and the 
deak is very thick, ſtrong, and ſhort. 

This bird is uſually caged for the ſake of it's 
voice, which is very melodious. 

SERPENTS. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, an or- 
der of animals belonging to the claſs of amphi- 
bia, and comprehending fix genera: the crotalus, 
or rattle-ſnake ; the boa, or ſerpent, including ten 
ſpecies; the coluber, or viper; the * or 
frake; the amphiſbæna, or annulated ſnake; and 
the cæcilla, or tentaculated ſnake, the body and 
tail of which are wrinkled without ſcales, and the 
upper lip is furniſhed with two feelers; of which 
there are two ſpecies. 


The ſubſequent are the Linnzan characters of 


the Serpent tribe: they are amphibious; breathe 


through the mouth by means of lungs only; and 


are deſtitute of feet, ears, and fins. 

There is ſcarcely any one country that does not 
produce this poiſonous brood, which ſeems formed 
ro deſtroy the pride of mankind, and repreſs their 
boaſted ſecurity, Men have driven the lion, the 
tiger, and the wolf, from their vicinity; but the 
fnake and the viper ſtill defy their power, and 
frequently puniſh their inſolence. 

Human aſſiduity, however, has been exerted 
with ſucceſs in thinning their numbers; and it is 
probable that ſome of the ſpecies are now wholly 
deſtroyed. In none of the European countries 
are they fufficiently numerous to be truly formi- 
dable: the philoſopher can meditate in the fields 
without danger, and the botaniſt explore the graſs 
without apprehenſion of their malignity. In this 
quarter of the world there are not more than three 
or four kinds which are noxious; and their poi- 


ſon operates in all after a ſimilar manner: a burn- 


ing pain in the part, eaſily removed by early ap- 
plications, is the worſt effect that can be expe- 
rienced from the bite of the moſt venomous Ser- 
pents of Europe. The drowfy death, the ſtarting 


of the blood from every pore, the inſatiable and 


ſcorching thirſt, and the diſſolution of the ſolid 
maſs into one heap of putridity; are horrors 
which we know only from the hiſtory of anti- 
quity, or the relations of travellers in very diſtant 
regions. 

But though we have thus reduced theſe dan- 
gerous creatures, without a poſſibility of wholly 
remqgving them; in other parts of the world they 
ſtilFrage with all their ancient malignity. Na- 
ture ſeems to have placed them as centinels to de- 


ter mankind from a too haſty diffuſion, and 


| 


ſearching for new abodes before they have per- 


fectly cultivated thoſe at home. In the warm 
countries which lie within the tropics, as well as 


in the hyperborean regions, where the inhabitants 
ate few, Serpents propagate in equal propor- 


tions. But, of all countries, thoſe are moſt peſtered 
with theſe noxious animals whoſe fields are proli- 
fic, but uncultivated, and where the climate ſup- 
waxy warmth and humidity. Along the ſwampy 

anks of the Niger and Oroonoko, where the 
ſun darts his moſt ylvifying rays; the foreſts ate 
thick, ahd the human race but ſcanty, Serpents 
cling to the branches of the trees in infinite num- 
bers, and carry on unceaſing hoſtilicies againſt all 
other animals in their vicinity. Travellers aſſure 
us, that they have often obſerved large ſnakes 
twining round the trunk of 4 tall tree, encom- 
paſſing it like a wreath, and thus riſing and de- 
ſcending at pleaſure: in theſe countries, there- 


fore, Serpents are too formidable to become ob- 


jects of curioſity; they excite more violent ſenſa- 
tions. 

For this reaſon we muſt not teject, as wholly 
fabulous, the accounts — us by the an- 
cients of the terrible devaſtations occaſioned by a 
ſingle ſnake. In early ages, when arts were lit- 
tle known, and mankind bur thinly diſperſed over 
the face of the earth, it is probable that Ser- 
pents grew to an amazing magnitude, and every 
other tribe of animals retired before them. It 
might then have happened, that theſe reptiles con- 
tinued the tyrants of a whole country for ſucceſ- 
five centuries, To an animal of this kind, grown 
by time and rapacity to the enormous length of 
one hundred feet, the lion, the tiger, and even 
the elephant, were but feeble opponents. The 
dreadful monſter ſpread certain deſolation around 
him; every living creature was either devoured by 
him, or fled from the effects of his fury. The 
horrid ſtench which even the moſt innoxious of 
the tribe are known to diffuſe, might in thoſe 
larger ones become too powerful for any animal 
to withſtand; and while they preyed without di- 
ſtinction, they might thus alſo have poiſoned the 
atmoſphere around them. In this manner having 
for ages poſſeſſed the obſcure and uninhabited fo- 
reſts; and finding, as their appetites increaſed, the 
22 of their food diminiſhed; it is poſſible 
that they might venture boldly from their retreats 
into the more cultivated parts of the country, car- 
rying conſternation among mankind, as they had 
before deſolation among the lower ranks of nature. 
Many hiſtories of antiquity preſent us with ſuch 
a picture; and exhibit a whole nation as ſinking 
under the ravages of a ſingle Serpent. At that 


early period, man had not learned the art of unit- 


ing the efforts of many, in order to effect one mo- 
mentous purpoſe: oppoſing multitudes only ad- 
ded new victims to the general calamity, and en- 
creaſed mutual embarraſſment and terror; the 
animal therefore remained to be ſingly oppoſed by 
him who had the greateſt ſtrength, the beſt ar- 
mour, and the moſt undaunted courage. In ſuch 
an encounter hundreds muſt have fallen; rill one 
more fortunate than the reſt, either by a lucky 
blow, or by attacking the monſter during ſome 
torpid interval, and ſurcharged with — might 
deſtroy, and thus deliver his country from the ty- 
rant, . 

Such was the original and moſt honourable oc- 
cupation of heroes: and they who firſt obtained 


| that appellatioh from their deſtroying thoſe ra- 


vagers 


ragers of the earth, gained it much more deſerv- 
edly than their ſucceſfors, Who acqui: ed their re- 
tion only from their {kill and proweſs in de- 
roying each other. But, as we deſcend into 
more enlightened antiquity, we find theſe animals 
leſs formidable, from-their having been attacked 
in a more ſucceſsful manner. We are told that, 


the Bagrada, in Africa, an enormous Serpent diſ- 
puted his paſſage. Pliny, who ſays that he ſaw 
it's ſkin, aſſures us that it was one hundred and 
twenty feet long; and that it deſtroyed numbers 
of the army before it was vanquiſhed. At laſt; 
however, the battering engines were oppoſed to 
the animal; which aſſailing at a diſtance, ſoon de- 
ſtroyed it. It's ſpoils were carried to Rome, and 
the general was decreed an ovation on account of 
his ſucceſs. | 
Few hiſtorical events are perhaps better aſcer- 
tained than the above. An ovation was a remark- 
able honour, and the reward only of ſome very 
ſingular exploit, inferior to the honour of a tri- 
umph; and it is certain no hiſtorian would have 
reſumed to invent that part of the ſtory at leaſt, 
— it would have ſubjected him to the moſt 


ſhameful detection. At preſent, indeed, ſuch re- 


Gſtance from Serpents is hardly known in any 2 
of the world; though in Africa and America, ſome 
of them are powerful enough to brave the attacks 
of the human ſpecies to this very day. Fortu- 
nately for us, we are ſituated at ſuch a diſtance 
from this baneful tribe of animals, as to take a 
view of them, without fearing for our ſafety: to 
us, their ſlender form, their undulating motion, 


their vivid colouring, their horrid ſtench, their 


forky tongues, and their envenomed fangs, are to- 
really harmlefs ; and, in this iſland, their uſes even 
ſerve to counterbalance the miſchiefs they ſome- 
times occaſion. | | | 

If we take a general. ſurvey of Serpents, we 
ſhall find ſufficient marks to diſtinguiſh them 
from all the reſt of animated nature. They poſ- 
ſeſs the length and pliancy of eels, but want fins 
to ſwim with; they have the ſcaly coverings and 
pointed tails of lizards, but are deſtitute of legs; 
they have the crawling motion of worms; but, un- 
like thoſe animals, they are furniſhed with lungs : 
like all the reptile kind, they are reſentful when 
offended; and nature has ſupplied them with the 
moſt terrible arms, to revenge every inſult, 

Though the malignity of theſe reptiles is very 
different in it's degrees, they are all formidable to 
man,-and have a ſtrong ſimilitude to each other. 
Wich reſpect to their conformation, all Serpents 
have very wide mouths in proportion to the ſize 
of their heads: and, what 1s very extraordinary, 
they can ſwallow the head of another animal thrice 
as big as their own. To illuſtrate this, it muſt be 
obſerved that the jaws of the Serpent are held to- 
gether at the roots by a ſtretching muſcular ſkin; 
by which means they open as wide as the animal 
inclines, and admit a ſubſtance much thicker than 
it's own body: the throat, like <laſtic gum, di- 
lates, in order to admit the morſel; the ſtomach 
receives it in part; and the reit remains in the gul- 
let, till putrefaction and the juices of the reptile's 
body unite to diſſolve it. As to the teeth, it is 
remarkable that ſome Serpents have fangs, or ca- 
nine teeth; and that others are wholly deſtitute of 
them: in all, however, they are crooked and hol- 
low; and, by a peculiar contrivance, capable of 
being erected or depreſſed at pleaſure. 
Ihe eyes of all Serpents are ſmall when com- 


| 


while Regulus led his army along the banks of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Serpent kind: but they have no conduits far ſmell- 
bable that ſome ſpecies en- 
rfection. 1 


proceed to the gullet, we 
or the animal's fize, and 
At the bottom of the 


Like moſt other animals, Serpents are furniſhed 
with lungs, which probably aſſiſt them in breath- 
ing, notwithſtanding the manner by which that 
operation is performed is difficult to be traced : 
for though theſe creatures are obſerved apparent] 
to draw in their breath, there is not the ſmall 
viſible ſign of their ever reſpiring it again. Their 
lungs, however, are long and large, and doubtleſy 
contribute to accelerate their languid circulation. 
The heart is formed as in the tortoiſe, the frog, 
and the lizard kinds, fo as to exert it's powers 
without the aſſiſtance of the lungs: it is ſingle, 
the greateſt part of the blood flowing from the 
large vein tothe great artery by the ſhorteſt courſe. 
Hence it may be inferred, that ſnakes are amphi- 
bious, being equally capable of living on land as 
in the water ; and that they are alſo torpid during 
the winter, like the bat, the lizard, and other ani- 
mals formed in a ſimilar manner. 

In theſe reptiles, the vent ſerves for the emiſſion 
of the urine and the faces, as well as for the pur- 
poſes of generation. The inſtrument of propa- 
gation in the male is double, being forked like, 
the tongue : the ovaries in the female are alſo dou- 
ble; and the aperture is very wide, in order to ad- 
mit the double inftrument of the male. They 


copulate in their retreats; and in this ſituation, if 


we may credit the ancients, they exhibit the ap- 


- pearance of one Serpent with two heads. 


As the body of the Serpent: is long, ſlender, 
and capable of extreme flexibility, the vertebrae 
are numerous beyond what might naturally be 


imagined. In the generality of quadrupeds they 
amount to no more than thirty or forty; but in the 


Serpent tribe, they riſe to one hundred and forty- 
five from the head to the vent, and twenty-five 
more from that to the tail. The number of theſe 


Joints 
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jdints muſt undoubtedly give the back · bone a ſur- | 


priſing degree of pliancy; but this is ſtil] farther 
increaſed by the manner in which each one of 
theſe joints is locked into another. With reſpect 
to men and quadrupeds, the flat ſurfaces of the 
bones are laid againſt each other, and cloſely 
bound by ſinews; but, as to Serpents, the bones 
play one within the other like ball and ſocket, fo 
that they have full motion on each other in every 
direction. a te: 
But though the number of joints in the back- 
bone of the Snake is ſo very conſiderable; that of 
the ribs-is ſtill more ſo; for from the head to the 
vent there are two ribs to every joint, which in all 
amount to two hundred and ninety : theſe ribs are 
furniſhed with four muſcles, which being inſerted 
into the head, run along to the end of the tail, and 
ive the animal great ſtrength and agility in all 
it's motions. The ſkin allo contributes «to the 
fame purpoſe; being compoſed of a number of 
ſcales, united to each other by a tranſparent mem- 
brane, which becomes harder as it grows older, 
till the animal changes it, which 1s generally twice 
in the year. This covering then burſts near the 
head; and the Serpent creeps from it, by an undu- 
latory kind of motion, in a new ſkin of more vivid 
beauty than the former: and if the exuviz be then 
viewed, every ſcale will be diſtinctly ſeen, like a 
piece of net-work, larger or ſmaller according to 
the proportion of that ſpace which they covered; 

The ſcales of the Serpent are diſpoſed with a 
great degree of geometrical neatneſs, for aſſiſting 
It in it's finous motion. As the edges of the fore- 
moſt ſcales lie over the extremities of the ſucceed- 
ing; ſo thoſe edges, when the ſcales are erected, 
(which the animal poſſeſſes the faculty of elevat- 
ing in ſome meaſure) catch in the ground, like 
the nails in the wheel of a carriage, and ſo pro- 
mote and facilitate the Serpent's progreſſive mo- 
tion. The ſcales are erected by means of a mul- 
titude of diſtin& muſcles wherewith each is ſup- 
plied, and one end of which is united in each to 
the middle of the preceding, | 

In ſome of the Serpent kind, there is the moſt 
exact ſymmetry in theſe ſcales; while in others 
they are more irregularly diſpoſed: in ſome, there 
are larger ſcales on the belly, often anſwering to 
the number of ribs; and in others there are no 
ſcales whatever. On this ſlight difference Lin- 
næus has founded his diſtinctions of the various 
claſſes of the Serpent tribe ; though nature ſeems 
to indicate a different arrangement, namely, into 
large and ſmall, venomous and innoxious, 

If we compare Serpents with each other, their 
differences are remarkable. Nothing can be more 
remotely ſeparated than the great Liboya of Suri- 
nam, which grows to the length of thirty-ſix feet; 
and the little Serpents of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which, though under three inches, are ſo very 
numerous as to cover whole deſarts. This tribe, 
like that of fiſhes, ſeem to have no bounds pre- 
ſcribed to their growth. Their bones are in a 
great meaſure cartilaginous, and conſequently ca- 
pable df great extenſion : the older, therefore, Ser- 
pents become, the larger they grow; and as they 
are remarkable for longevity, ſometimes arrive at 
an enormous ſize. 

We are informed that there are Serpents in the 
ifland of Java which meaſure fifty feet in length; 
Carl: mentions their growing to upwards of forty 


man of veracity, who had conſiderable poſſeſſions 
in America, aſſured Dr. Goldſmith, that theſe 
creatures grow to an enormous length in ſome 
parts of that country: in confirmation of which 
aſſertion, he related the following incident. He 
one day ſent forth a ſoldier, accompanied by an 
Indian, to kill wild-fowl for his table. In pur- 
ſuing their game, the Indian, who generally went 
foremoſt, beginning to tire, ſtopped in order to 
reſt himſelf on the fallen trunk of atree, as he ſup- 
poſed: but juſt as he was about to fit down, the 
fancied trunk began to move; and the poor ſa- 
vage perceiving that he had approached a liboya; 
the largeſt of all the Serpent kind, inſtantly fell to 
the ground through fear. The ſoldier, who had 
diſcovered the cauſe, levelled his piece at the Ser- 
pent's head; and, by a lucky airn, ſhot it dead: 
however, he continued to fire till he was con- 
vinced that the animal was really killed; and then 
going up to his companion, who lay motionleſs 
by it's (ide, to his unſpeakable aſtoniſhment, found 
him dead likewiſe, his death having been occa- 
ſioned by the ſudden fright.. On his return home, 
he related what had happened; and the animal, 
being ſtripped of it's ſkin, meaſured no leſs than 
thirty-ſix feet. 

In the Eaſt Indies alſo theſe Serpents grow to 
an enormous ſize; particularly in Java, where we 
are aſſured one of them will ſeize and devour a 
buffalo. But fortunate is it for mankind that the 
rapacity of theſe hideous creatures often proves 
their puniſhment; for whenever any of the Ser- 
pent kind have gorged themſelves, they then be- 
come torpid, and may be approached and deſtroyed 
with ſafety. Patientof hunger to a ſurpriſing de- 
gree, whenever they have ſwallowed their prey, 
they ſeem, like ſurfeited gluttons, unwieldy, ſtu- 
pid, helpleſs, and ſleepy. At ſuch times they 
ſearch out ſome retreat, where they lurk for ſeve- 
ral days together, and digeſt their meal unmo- 
leſted: the weakeſt effort would then deſtroy them ; 
for they can hardly make any reſiſtance, and are 
equally unfit for flight. The naked Indian him- 
ſelf is not then afraid to attack them. But, when- 
ever this ſleepy interval of indigeſtion is ended, 
they iſſue from their retreats with famiſhed appe- 
tites and accumulated terrors; while every creature 


flies before them. 


Other animals have ſome kind of choice in their 
proviſion; but Serpents indiſcriminately prey on 
all; the buffalo, the tiger, and the garelle, are 
equally acceptable. It might be imagined that 
the quills of the porcupine would be ſufficient to 
protect it; but whatever poſſeſſes life ſerves to ap- 
peaſe the hunger of theſe voracious creatures: por- 
cupines, with all their quills, have frequently been 
found in their ſtomachs when opened ; and they 
have even ſometimes been known to devour each 
other. 5 | 

A life of ſavage hoſtility in the foreſt preſents 
to the imagination one of the moſt tremendous 
pictures in nature. In thoſe parched countries 
where the heat of the ſun dries up every brook for 
hundreds of miles in continuity; and what has the 
appearance of a conſiderable river during the rainy 


ſeaſon, becomes in ſummer one drary bed of ſand: 


in ſuch regions, a lake which never dries, and a 


perennial brook, are by animals in general 
eſteemed the greateſt bleſſings in nature, With 
reſpect to food, the luxuriant landſcape ſupplies 
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feet; and there is a ſkin of one in the Britiſh Mu- | that in ſufficient abundance: it is the want of wa- 
tum that meaſures thirty-two feet, A gentle- | wr they principally wiſh to obviate; and, in- 
| | | 1 * wardly 
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whole deſarts in queſt of a ſpring; which when 
they have diſeoveredʒ no dangers eam deter them 
from attempting to ſlake their thirſt. Thus the 
vicinity of ſome rivulet is generally the rendez- 
vous of all the hoſtile tribes of nature. On the 
banks of this little envied fpor thouſands of ani- 
mals of various _ are W either endex- 
vouring to quench their thirſt, or preparing to 
feize 2 prey: elephants are arranged in s. Tay 
cious line, marching from the darker parts of the 
foreſt ; buffalves are alſo there, truſting to their 
numbers for ſecurity; garelles, relying ſolely on 
their fleetneſs; and lions and tigers, waiting a fit 
opportunity of ſeizing the unwary, Bur chiefly 
the larger kinds of Serpents are ſtationed here, de- 
fending each acceſs to the water. Not art hour 
paſſes without forme dreadful encounter. But the 
Serpents, defended by their feales, and naturally 
capable of ſuſtaining a mukirude of wounds, are 
of alf others the moſt formidable: they are alſo the 
moft wakefut; for the — tribe — with their 
es open, and conſequently are always on the 
— + ſo that, till their rapacity is fatiafied, few 
other animals will venture to come near them. 
But though Serpents are of all other animals 
the moſt voracious; and though the morſels they 
fwallow without maſtication, are larger than what 
any other creatures, either by land or water, are 
capable of abſorbing; yet none can endure abſti- 
nence for ſo long a time: a ſingle meal, with many 
of the ſnake kind, ſeems to be the adventure of a 
ſeaſon; a luxury they have ſometimes been whole 
months in patient expectation of. When they 
have feized their , their induſtry is entirely 
diſcontinued for weeks together; and the fortu- 
nate capture of one hour often fatisfies them for 
the remaining period of their annual aCtivity. As 
their blood is colder than that of moſt terreſtrial 


animals, and circulates but flowly through their | 


bodies; fo their powers of digeſtion are but feeble. 
Their prey continues for a long time, partly in 
their ſtomachs, partly in their gullets; and a por- 
tion of it is often ſeen hanging from their mouths. 
In this manner it digefts by degrees; and in pro- 
portion as the part below is diſſolved, the portion 


Above is taken in. It is not therefore till this te- 


dious operation is entirely performed, that the Ser- 
pent renews it's appetite and activity; but ſhould 
any accident prevent it from iſſuing once more 
from it's cell, it can ſtill continue to endure fa- 
mine, for weeks, months, and even years toge- 
ther. Vipers are often kept in boxes for ſix or 
eight months without any food whatever; and 
ſmall Serpents are ſometimes imported into Eu- 
rope from Grand Cairo, that live in phials for ſe- 


veral years, without any apparent aliment. Thus 
the Serpent tribe unite in themſelves two very 
oppoſite qualities, extreme abſtinence, and yet in- 


credible rapacity. | 

If we compare Serpents with reſpect to their 
voices, ſome are found ſilent, and others have a 
peculiar kind of cry; but a ſort of hiſs is the ge- 
neral expreſſion either of invitation or defiance. 
In thoſe countries where they abound, they are 
generally ſilent during the middle of the day, 


when they are obliged ro ſhelter themſelves from 


the ardour of the climate: but, as the cool of the 
evening approaches, they iſſue from their cells 
with continued hiſſings; and ſuch is the variety of 
their notes, that ſome authors affirm they induce 


a pretty good idea of the harmony of an Engliſh. 


' parched by the hear of the climate, traverſe | 


y 


| 


greſſion. 
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grove. Such notes however, can afford but Tittfe 
delight, when we recolle&& the malignity of the 
minſtrels. If confiderett, indeed, as they anſwer 
the animals particular oecafions, they will be 
found well adapted to their nature, and fully an- 
ſwering the purpoſes of terrifying ſuch as would 
adventure to offend them. 

With reference to motion, ſome Serpents, par- 
ticularly thofe of the wiper kid; move bur ſſowiy; 
while others, ſuch as the ammodytes, dart with 
amazing ſwiftneſs. The motion in all is ſimilar ; 
bur the ſtrength of the body, in fome; exhibits a 
very different appearance. The viper, which is 
but a flow, feeble-bodied animal, proceeds in a 
heavy, undulating manner; advancing it's head, 
then drawing up it's tail behind, and bending it's 
body into a bow; afterwards, from the ſpot where 
the head and tail were united, advancing the head 
forward as before: this, which is the motion of al 
Serpents, is very different from that of either the 
earth - worm or the naked ſnail. Fhe Serpent, as 
previouſly obſerved, has a back-bone, with name- 
rous joints; and this bone the animal poſſeſſes the 
power of bending in every direction, but without 
being able to ſhorten or lengthen it at pleaſure: 
the earth- worm, on the contrary, has no back- 
bone; but it's body is compoſed of rings, which 
it can lengthen or ſhorten at diſcretion. The 
earth- worm, therefore, in order to move forward, 
lengthens it's body; then by the fore- part clings 
to the ground where it has reached ; and after- 
wards contracts and brings up it's rear; when 
the body is thus ſhortened, the * is length- 
ened again for another progreſſion; and ſo on: 
but the Serpent, inſtead of ſhortening it's bod 
bends it into an arch. This is the principal dif 
ference between ſerpentine and vermicular pro- 


Many Serpents, however, dart with ſuch amaz- 
ing fwiftneſs, that they appear rather to leap than 
craw}; though it is probable that no ſnakes, can 
dart farther than their own length, on even ground, 
at a ſingle effort: our fears, indeed, may mcreaſe 
the force of their ſpeed, which is ſometimes found 
ſo fatal. The Jaculus is the ſwifteſt Serpent in 
nature; and it's manner of progreſſion is by in- 
ſtantly coiling itſelf on it's tail, and darting from 
thence to it's full extent; then carrying it's tail 
quick as lightning to it's head; coiling and dart- 
ing again; and by this means proceeding with ex- 
treme rapidity, without ever quitting the ground. 

Though all N are amphibtous, ſome are 
much more attached to the water than others; 
and, though deſtitute of fins or gills, remain at 
the bottom, or ſwim along the ſurface with great 
eafe. From their internal ſtructure, we may diſ- 
cern how well adapted they are for either element; 


and how capable their blood is of circulating at 


the bottom, as freely as that of the frog or the 
tortoiſe: ſalt water, however, is baneful to the 
whole tribe. The largeſt Serpents are frequently 


found in freſh-water, either chuſing it as their fa- 


vourite element, or finding their prey there in the 
greateſt abundance. But the experiment of Rhedi 
evidently demonſtrates that all are capable of ex- 
iſting and ſwimming in liquids: this curious na- 
turaliſt put a Serpent into a large glaſs veſſel filled 
with wine, where it continued fwimming about 
for ſix hours, without any ſenſible injury; though, 
when immerſed by force, and confined under the 
liquor, it died in one hour and a half. He placed 
another in common water, where it lived three 


days; 


/ 


days; but, when plunged under the water, it ex- 
pired in the ſpace of twelve hours, In the liquid 
element, however, the motion of Serpents 1s per- 
ſectly the reverſe of what it is on land; for, in or- 
der to ſupport themſelves on an element lighter 
than their own bodies, they are obliged to increaſe 
their ſurface in a very artificial manner. On 
earth, they wind perpendicular to the ſurface; in 
water, parallel to it: in other words, the 1 
of the hand up and down will give a clear idea o 
the progreſs of theſe animals on land; and the 
waving it from right to left, will repreſent their 
progreſs on the water. | 

So horrible a fætor exhates from ſame Serpents, 
that it is alonec apable of intimidating their aſ- 
faitants. This effluvia proceeds from two glands 


kind; and, like thoſe animals, in proportion as 
they are excited by rage or fear, the ſcent be- 
comes ſtronger. It appears; however, that ſuch 
Serpents as are moſt numerous, are the leaft of- 
fenſive in this particular; for the rattle · ſnake and 
the viper are perfectly free from any diſagreeable 
odour: and, if we may give credit to travellers, 
there are ſome noxious Serpents in the Eaſt In- 
dies, which are fo far from being diſagreeable to 
the fmel}, that their very excrements are ſought 
after, and preferved as the moft grateful perfume, 

Some Serpents are viviparous, as the vie ; but 
others are oviparous, as the common black ſnake, 
and the majority of the Serpent tribe: however, 
proficients in anatomy need not be informed, that 
theſe animals are internally formed alike, in what- 
ever manner they produce their young; the va- 
riety in parturition being rather a ſlight than a 
real difcrimination. The only difference 1s, that 
the viper hatches her eggs, and brings them ta 
maturity within her body; whereas the ſnake is 
more premature in her productions, and brings 
forth her eggs ſome time before the young are 
capable of quitting the ſhell. Thus, if either be 
opened at the proper feafon, the eggs will be found 
in the womb, covered with their membranous 
ſhells, and adhering to each other like large beads 
on a ſtring. The young ones will be found in- 
cloſed in the eggs of both, though at different 
ſtages of maturity: thofe of the viper will crawl 
and bite the inftant they are liberated fram the 
fhell; while thoſe of the ſnake will be found im- 
perfect in their natural formation. 

Labat cauſed a Serpent of the viperine kind, 
meaſuring nine feet, to be opened in his preſence. 
He 1 the manner in which the eggs of thoſe 
animals he in the womb. In this creature there 


- were ſix eggs, as large as thoſe of a gooſe, but 


longer, ſharper at the extremities, and covered with 
a membranous ſkin, by which alſo they were united 
ro each other. Thirteen or fourteen young were 
contained in each of thefe eggs, about ſix inches in 


length, and the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. The 


parent was fpotted; but the young ones had a va- 
riety of colours, very different from her's; which 
induced this gentleman to conjecture that the co- 
lour compofed no characteriſtic mark among Ser- 
pents. Thefe little animals were no ſooner eman- 
cipated from confinement, than they crept about; 
and put themſelves into a threatening poſture, by 
coiling themſelves up, and clinging to the ſtick 
wich which he was deſtroying them. 
The laſt, but moſt material diſtinction, among 
Serpents, is, that fome are venomous, and others 
igoffenſive. The poifon of theſe reptiles has been 
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| for ages one of the greateſt objects of human con- 
ſideration. In Europe indeed, where the venge- 
| ful wound is ſeldom inflicted, it is regarded merely 


as a ſubject of curioſity; but to thoſe who are 
placed amidſt the Serpent tribe, and are daily ex- 


poſed to ſome new dilaſter, it becomes a matter of 


the moſt ſerious import. The phyſicians of the 
Eaft conſider their ſkill in furniſhing antidotes 


| againſt this calamity as the higheſt perfection of 


the healing art. 


In all countries, however, the 
poiſon of the Serpent is ſufficiently formidable to 
excite our attention to it's nature and effects: a 
deſcription therefore of it's ſeat in the animal, and 
of the inſtrument by which it is communicated, 


cannot fail of proving both amuſing and inſtruc- 
tive. 5 
near the vent, like thoſe in ſeveral of the weaſel | 


In all the venamous claſs of reptiles, whether 
the viper, the rattle-ſnake, or the cobra di capello, 
there are two large teeth or fangs, iſſuing from 
the upper Jaw, and projecting beyond the lower. 
The innoxious claſs is deſtitute of them; and it is 


moſt probable, that wherever theſe fangs are want 


ing, the animal is harmleſs: on the contrary, 
wherever they are found, it is to be avoided as the 
moſt deadly ' Sy Theſe inſtruments ſeem to con- 
ſtitute the true diſtinction between animals of the 
Serpent kind: the wounds which theſe fangs in- 
flict produce the moſt dangerous ſymptoms; but 
thoſe made by the teeth only are attended with 
nothing more than the common conſequences 
ariſing from the bite of any other animal. If a 
ſnake has fang-teeth, it is to be ranked among the 
venomous claſs; if it has not, it may be conſi- 
dered as inoffenſive. Many Serpents indeed are 
ſaid to be poiſonous, whoſe jaws are deſtitute of 
fangs: but it ſeems extremely probable that our 
fears alone have furniſhed theſe animals with poi- 
ſon; for, of all the tribe which want this appara- 


tus, not one is found to have a bag for holding” 
poiſon, nor a conduit for injecting it into the 


wound, The black ſnake, the liboya, and nume- 
rous others, have their teeth of an equal ſize, fixed 
in their jaws; and are no more capable of inflict- 
ing dangerous wounds than dogs or lizards. Bur 
It is far otherwiſe with reſpect to the venomous 
tribe: theſe are well furniſhed, not only with a 


laboratory wherein the poiſon is concocted, but 


with a canal by which it is conducted to the jaw, 
a bag under the fang for containing it, and alſo 


an aperture in the fang itſelf for injecting it into 


the wound. The glands which ſupply this ve- 
nomous fluid are ſituated on each ſide of the head 
behind the eyes, and have canals leading from 
thence to the bottom of the fangs in the upper 
Jaw, where they empty themſelves into a kind of 
bladder, from which the fangs on each fide pro- 
ceed. The venom contained in this bladder is a 
yellowiſh, thick, inſipid liquor; which, when in- 
jected into the blood, proves fatal; yet may be 
ſwallowed without any danger. 

Thoſe fangs which inflict the wound, are large 
in proportion to the animal that bears them. 
They are crooked; but yet ſufficiently ſharp to 
penetrate moſt ſubſtances. They grow one on 
each ſide, and ſometimes two, from as many 
moveable bones in the upper ja; which, by ſlid- 
ing backward or forward, poſſeſs a 1 of erect- 
ing or depreſſing the teeth at pleaſure. A num- 
ber of teeth arc alſo arranged along theſe bones, 
which ſerve only to ſeize and hold the animal's 
prey. Beſides this apt diſpoſition of the fangs, 


they have an internal cavity; and an opening to- 


wards 
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wards the point, through which, when the fang is 


preſſed down on the bladder, a part of the venom 


is immediately ſcen to iſſue. To illuſtrate this 
operation: when the Serpent is irritated to inflict 
4 veriomous wound, 1t opens it's jaws to their 
wideſt extent; the moveable bones of the upper 


Jaw ſlide forward; the fangs, which before lay re- | 


clining, are thus erected; they are then ſtruck 
with force into the fleſh of the obnoxious perſon ; 
and, by meeting reſiſtance at the points, they preſs 
on the bladders of venom from whence the 
grow: the poiſon iſſues up through the hollow of 
the tooth; and is preſſed out through ir's ſlit into 
the wound which the fang has already made in the 
ſkin. Thus, from a ſlight puncture, and the in- 
fuſion of a very minute drop of poiſon, the part is 
uickly inflamed; and, without a proper antidote, 
the whole frame 1s contaminated. 
The appearances which this venom induces are 
different, according to the degree of malignity in 


the Serpent, the part affected, the warmth of the 


ſeaſon or climate, and the ſtrength of the animal 
that gives the wound. However, the various ca- 
tmities which the poiſon of Serpents is capable of 
producing, are not only inflicted by the creatures 


themſelves, but by men more miſchievous even 


than Serpents, who prepare their venom A 46% 
to deſtroy each other. With this poiſon the ſa- 
vages imbue their arms, and alſo prepare their re- 
vengeful potions. The ancients uſed to preſerve 
it for the purpofes of fuicide; and, even among 
ſemibarbarous nations at this day, the venom of 
Serpents is employed as a philter. But though 
this poiſon be juſtly terrible to mankind, it is be- 
ſtowed by Providence for the reptile's own proper 
fupport and defence. Without it, Serpents 
would, of all other animals, be the moſt expofed 
and inſecure: without feet for eſcaping a purſuit; 
without teeth capable of inflicting a dangerous 
wound; without ſtrength for reſiſtance; incapa- 
le, from their ſize, of finding ſecurity in very 
mall retreats, like earth- worms; and highly diſ- 
guſting becauſe of their deformity; what elſe muſt 
have been the conſequence but a ſpeedy extirpa- 
tion? But, furniſhed as they are with powerful 
poiſon, all ranks of animals approach them with 
dread, and never feize them but at an advantage. 
Nor is this all the protection they derive from 
their poiſon: the malignity of a few ſerves for the 
ſecurity of all. Though not one tenth part of 
their number is actually venomous, the ſimilitude 
they bear to each other excites a general terror of 
the whole tribe; and the uncertainty of their ene- 
mies in which individual the poiſon chiefly re- 
ſides, makes even the moſt harmleſs Serpents 
formidable. Thus Providence ſeems to have 
ated with a double precaution: it has imparted 
poiſon to ſome of them for the general defence of 


a tribe naturally feeble; but it has alſo thinned 


the numbers of thoſe which are abſolutely venom- 
ous, leſt they ſhould prove too potent for the reſt 
of animated nature. | 
Conſidering theſe noxious and diſguſting qua- 
lities in the Serpent tribe, it is not at all ſurpriſ- 
ing, that not only man, but alſo beaſts and birds, 
carry on inceſſant hoſtilities againſt them. The 
ichneumon of the Indians, and the pecary of the 
Americans, deſtroy them in prodigious numbers: 
theſe animals poſſeſs the art of ſeizing them near 
their heads; and it is likewiſe ſaid that they can 
flay them with great dexterity. The vulture and 
Ahe eagle likewiſe prey on them in great abund— 


ance; and often darting on huge Serpents ſtom 


tive Americans ſtill lay claim. 
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the clouds, ſnatch them upſtruggling and writhing 
into the air. Dogs alſo aſſiſt in exterminating the 
ſpecies. Father Feuillee informs us, that he was 

attacked in the woods of Martinico by a large 
Serpent; when his dog inſtantly coming to his 
relief, ſeized the aſſailant with great courage. The 
ſmake entwined and prefſed him with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the blood guſhed from his mouth ; 


nevertheleſs, the dog never quitted the reptile till 


y | he had torn it to pieces. During the conflift, the 


dog ſeemed inſenſible of his wounds; but, ſoon 


after, his head ſwelled prodigiouſly, and he lay on 


the ground as if dead. His maſter, however, 
having luckily diſcovered a- banana-tree, applied 
It's juice, mixed with treacle, to the wounds; 
which recovered the dog, and ſpeedily healed the 
parts affected. 

But man is the moſt formidable enemy which 
theſe venomous creatures have to encounter. The 
Pſylli of old are ſaid to have been famous for 
charming and deſtroying Serpents. Some moderns 
have alſo pretended to the — art; and Caſau- 
bon informs us, that he knew a man who could at 
any time ſummon a hundred Serpents together, 
and draw them into the fire. Philoſtratus has: 


given us a particular deſcription of the manner 


in which the Indians charm theſe reptiles. © They 
take,' ſayshe, © aſcarlet robe embroidered with gold 
letters, and ſpread it before their holes: theſe let- 
ters poſſeſs a kigd of faſcinating power; and by 
looking ſtedfaſtly on them, the eyes of theſe ani- 
mals are overcome, and themſelves laid aſleep.” 

Theſe, with many other devices, have often 
been practiſed on Serpents by artful men, who 
had firſt prepared the reptiles for their exerciſe, 
and then exhibited them as if adlventitiouſly aſ- 
ſembled at their call. Nothing is more common 
in India than dancing Serpents, which are carried 
about in broad flat veſſels, ſomewhat reſemblin 
ſieves. They ere& and put themſelves into Fs 
ferent attitudes at the word of command. When 
the owner ſings a flow tune, they ſeem, by the 
vibration of their heads, to keep time with his 
voice; and when he ſings one of a quicker mea- 
ſure, they appear to move with more briſkneſs and 
vivacity. From this deception, artfully practiſed 
before the vulgar, probably have ariſen all the 
boaſted pretenſions which ſome have made to the 
incantation of Serpents; an art to which the na- 
A pvpil of the 
celebrated Linnæus is ſaid to have purchaſed the 
ſecret from an Indian, and then diſcloſed it to his 
teacher; but, like all others of the kind, it con- 
ſiſted of only a few unmeaning words of no parti- 
cular efficacy. 

Notwithſtanding the horror with which man- 
kind generally regard this tremendous race of ani- 
mals, there have been various nations in remote 
antiquity, and there are ſome even at preſent, 
who regard them with a kind of veneration. The 
adoration paid by. the ancient, Egyptians to a 
Serpent 1s well known; and many nations now 
inhabiting the weſtern coaſt of Africa retain the 
ſame ridiculous ſuperſtition. In traverſing the 
Gold and Slave Coaſts, a ſtranger is often ſur- 
priſed to fee ſwarms of Serpents clinging to the 


| roofs of cottages which the ſimple natives have 


reared, neither moleſting nor moleſted: but his 
aſtoniſhment is increaſed, when, procecding far- 
ther ſouthward to the kingdom of Whidah, he 


| finds that a Serpent 1s worſhipped as the deity 
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of the country, This animal, which travellers 
deſcribe as enormouſly large, has it's habitation, 
it's temple, and it's ꝓrieſts: theſe laſt impreſs the 
vulgar with an opinion of it's virtues; and multi- 
tudes daily become the dupes of their artifice. 
The deluded populace hot only offer their goods, 
their proviſions, and their prgyets, at the ſhrine of 
this hideous god; but alſo their wives and daugh- 


ters: theſe the prieſts readily accept; and, after - 
ſome days of penance, returh the females to their. 


ſuppliants, much benefited by the Serpent's ſup- 
poſed embraces. Such a complicated picture of 
1gnorance and impoſture give us a very mean idea 


of the rationality of the natives: but, in defence 


of human nature, it ſhould be remarked, that the 
moſt uncultivated and barbarous of mankind 
alone pay their veneration to ſuch a deſpicable di- 
vinity. 


SERPENT. EATER. Edwards, who firſt 


deſcribed and figured a bird of this kind, conſi- 
ders it as a diſtin& genus; in it's general ſhape 
approaching to the crane, but in the conforma- 
tion of it's feet and bill differing conſiderably 
from that tribe. The bill is aquiline; and the ta- 
lons are ſmall, and but ill adapted for a bird of 
rey. The eyes, which are dark, are ſituated in 
$f covered with a bare orange-caloured ſkin; 
the head 1s adorned with a beautiful creſt, com- 
poſed of many long party-coloured feathers, tipt 
with black, and hanging backwards; the beak, 
head, neck, back, breaſt, and upper coverts of the 
wings, are of a blueiſh aſh-colour, ſomewhat 
- lighter on the breaſt than the back; the belly, 
thighs, greater wing-feathers, and tail, are black, 
the latter tipt with white; the legs and feet are of 
a reddiſh fleſn- colour; and the claws are black. 

The Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope give 
this bird the appellation of ſlang- eater, from the 
avidity with which it devours ſnakes. Three 
ſ-ocies of this genus have been imported into Eu- 
rope; the largeſt of which meaſured three feet 
from the extremity of the tail to the crown of the 
head, 

This ſingular bird is ſaid to be held in the 
higheſt veneration in the interior parts of Africa. 
Some aſſert that it 1s the ibis of antiquity: and 
Joſephus tells us, that Moles preſerved his army 
from a multitude of deſtroying ſerpents by means 
of the ibis, of which he collected numbers during 
his travels. 

SERPENT FISH, RED; the Serpens Ru- 
beſcens of ſome ichthyologiſts. A fiſh properly 
belonging to the tenia genus; reſembling the 
common ſnake in figure; of a ſtrong red colour; 
and marked down the ſides with oblique lines, ex- 
cluſive of a long line on each fide reaching from 
the gills to the tail. The mouth is ſmall; and 
the teeth are ſharp and ſerrated. Over the back 
there are a number of fine capillaments at inter- 
vals, which extend to the tail; and the ſame are 
likewiſe perceptible on the belly. 

SERPULA. A genus of ſhells of a tubular 
ſhade, found adhering to other bodies. The in- 
cloted animal is a terebella. Pennant enumerates 

the ſpiral, angular, complicated, twined, and 
worm Serpulæ; all which are natives of the Bri- 
tiſh coaſts, 

SERRA PISCIS.. An appellation by which 
many authors expreſs the priſtis, or ſaw-fiſh. 


SERRA is alſo a name given by Pliny to the 


baliſtes, more generally denominated ſcolopax. 
Artedi diſtinguiſhes it by that of the baliſtes with 
Vor.. II. : 
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two ſpines in the place of the ventral fins, and one 
behind the anus. See TrumezT-Fisn. 


 SERRATE FLIES. A term by which ſome 


| -Daturalifts expreſs a claſs of flies, diſtinguiſhed 


from all other kinds by their having a weapon, re- 
ſembling a double ſaw, at the extremity of their 
bodies ; which aſſiſts them in making repoſitories 
for their eggs in the branches of trees. Of this 
kind is the roſe-fly. See Rosk-Flv. 

SERV AL; the Catds Pardus of naturaliſts in 
general. This animal is of the feline kind, and 
a native of Malabar. Itreſembles the panther in 
it's ſpots; but the lynx in it's fize, the robuſtneſs 
of it's make, and the ſhortneſs of it's tail. 

SERULA. A marine bird of the mergus 
kind, very common in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
nice. Ray calls it the mergus cirratus. fuſcus, 
the brown=-creſted, or lefler-toothed diver; and 
ſuppoſes it ſynonymous with the anas longiroſtra, 


or long-beaked duck of Geſner; while Pennant 


gives it the name of the red- breaſted merganſer. 
See MROGANSER, REDp-BreasTED. 

SESERINUS. An appellation whereby Ron- 
deletius, and ſome other 1chthyologiſts, have ex- 
preſſed an Italian fea-fiſh of a broad, ſhort figure; 
apparently the ſame with the lampuga of the Ita- 
lian fiſhermen, and moſt commonly known by the 
name of ſtromateus. 

SETACEUS VERMIS. A name by which 
Liſter expreſſes that very long ſlender water- 
worm, the amphiſbæna aquatica of naturaliſts in 
general. Theſe worms, which the vulgar ſuppoſe 
to be animated hairs, are a peculiar ſort of inſets, 
bred and nouriſhed within the bodies of other in- 
ſeas, as the worms of the ichneumon flies are in 
the bodies of caterpillars. | 

SETICAUDA. A term by which naturaliſts 
denote ſuch flies as have one or more hairs iſſuing 
from ther tails. A great number of ſpecies fall 
under this definition. 

SEWIN. A provincial appellation for the fiſh 
more uſually denominated the grey. Sce GRkv. 

SHAD; the Clupea Aloſa of Linnæus. A 


ſea-fiſh of the harrengiform kind; called alfo the 


mother of herrings: by ſome ichthyologiſts, 
clupea and triſſa; and by the ancients, as is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, trichis or trichias. | 
The Shad bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the her- 
ring in it's general conformation; but it is more 
depreſſed, and broader. The head ſlopes down 
conſiderably from the back, which at the riſe is 
very convex, or rather ſharp; and the body gra- 
dually diminiſhes from thence to the tail. The 
under jaw is ſomewhat longer than the upper; the 
teeth are very minute; the dorſal fin is ſmall, with 
the middle rays longeſt, and placed very near the 
centre; the tail is much forked ; and the belly is 
extremely ſharp, and ſtrongly ſerrated. The back 


is of a duſky blue colour; above the pills a line 


of dark ſpots commences, marking the upper part 
of the back on each ſide; the number of the ſpots 
differing in different fiſh, but being uſually from 
four to ten. 

Shads are very common in many ſeas; and alſo 
in ſome of our large rivers; eſpecially near their 
mouths: theſe they aſcend in prodigious numbers, 
at a ſeaſon when they are very fat; but afterwards 
becoming lean, they reviſit the ſea, and generally 
herd in large ſhoals. | 

The Severn affords the fineſt Shads in Great 
Britain: in warm ſeaſons, they make their ap- 
pearance in that river about the end of April, but 
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2 more uſually in May; and continue · about two 


months. The Shad, at it's firſt appearance, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Glouceſter, is eſteemed 


a moſt delicate fiſh, fetching a higher price than 


the ſalmon; and the London fiſhmongers diſtin- 
guiſh it from that of the Thames by the French 
name, aleſe. Wh. | | 

It remains as yet undetermined whether or not 
Shads ſpawn in the Sevggn: certain it is, their fry 
has neither been aſcerratfied in that river, nor the 
Wye. The old fiſh quit the ſea in full roe; and 
many fiſhermen erroneouſly ſuppoſe, that the 
bleakes which appear in myriads near Glouceſter in 
July and Auguſt, are the fry of the Shad: many of 
them are taken in thoſe months only; but none 
of the emaciated Shads are ever caught on their 
return. 

The Shad of the Thames does not frequent 


that river till the month of July; and is eſteemed 


a very inſipid, coarſe fiſh. About the ſame time, 
the twaite, a variety of the Shad, is taken in pro- 
digious numbers in the Severn, near Glouceſter; 
but is as little valued as the Shad of the Thames. 
The real Shad weighs from four to eight 
unds; the twaite, on the contrary, weighs from 
alf a 
ceeds. 
in having one or more round black ſpots on the 
ſides: if only one, it is always near the gill; but 


commonly three or four are arranged one under 


the other. 

Agreeable to act of parliament, no Shads muſt 
be taken in the Thames or Medway, except from 
the 1oth of May to the 3oth of June. 

SHAG; the Pelecanus Graculus of Linnzus. 
An aquatic fowl very common on the northern 
coaſts: denominated by Ray Corvus Aquaticus 
Minor, or the leſſer cormorant; being properly a 
bird of the cormorant kind. 

The Shag is frequently twenty-ſeven inches in 
length; three feet ſix inches in breadth; and nearly 
four pounds in weight. The bill, which 1s 
ſtraight and ſlender, is of a roundiſh figure, four 
inches long, and hooked at the extremity; the 
opening of the mouth is large; the eyes are ſmall ; 
and the head is adorned with a creſt, two inches 
long, and pendulous backward. The whole plu- 
mage of the upper part is of a fine gloſſy green 
hve, the edges of the feathers being of a purpliſh 
black; but the lower part of the back, head, and 
neck, are wholly green. The belly is duſky ; and 
the legs are black. | 

This bird builds in trees, like the common cor- 
morant. It ſwims with it's head erect: and is ſhot 
with extreme difficulty; for it no ſooner perceives 
the flaſh of a gun, than it dives under water, and 
riſes again at a conſiderable diſtance. 

SHARK. A ſpecies of ſqualus in the Lin- 
næan diſtribution; but conſidered by Pennant as 
a diſtin genus. The characters are theſe: the 
body is ſlender, decreaſing towards the tail; it has 
two dorſal fins, a rough ſkin, and five apertures 
on the ſides of the neck; the mouth is generally 
ſituated far beneath the extremity of the noſe; and 
the upper part of the tail is longer than the lower. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies. 

Sharks are the fierceſt and moſt voracious of all 
the inhabitants of the deep. The ſmalleſt of this 
tribe are not leſs dreaded by larger fiſh than many 


which to all appearance ſeem more formidable: 


nor do any of them decline the combat with ani- 
mals far above their own ſize; and ſome of them 
are from twenty to thirty feet in length. 


pound to two pounds, which it never ex- 
The twaite differs from a ſmall Shad only - 


thus let down into the water. 
was no ſooner plunged about half way 


| 


No fiſh whatever can fwim with ſuch velocity 
as the Shark; nor is any ſo conſtantly engaged in 
that exerciſe: he outſttjps the ſwifteſt ſhips, plays 


round them, darts out before them, returns, and 
ſeems to gaze at the mariners without exhibiting 


the ſmalleſt ſymptom of ſtrong exertion or uneaſy 


apprehenſion. Such amazing powers, joined with 
ſuch ravenous appetites, would ſpeedily depopu- 
late even the ocean itſelf, did not the upper jaw of 
the Shark project ſo far above the lower, that he 


is obliged to turn on one ſide (not on his back, as 
generally ſuppoſed) before he can ſeize his prev, 
As this act requires ſome time, the animal purſued 
avails itſelf of the delay, and frequently effects an 
eſcape. Still, however, the depredations he com- 
mits are frequent and formidable. He is the ter- 
ror of ſailors in all hot climates, where he gene- 


rally attends the ſhips, in expectatiom of ſpoil; and 


ſhould any perſon happen to fall overboard on 


ſuch an occaſion, he would certainly periſh with- 


out inſtant relief. 


A ſailor bathing in the Mediterranean, near 
Antibes, in 1744, about the diſtance of forty 
yards from the ſhip, perceived a monſtrous fiſh 
making towards him, and ſurveying him on every 
ſide. Struck with terror, the hapleſs mariner 
called out to his companions in the veſſel to afford 
him immediate aſſiſtance: they accordingly threw 
out a rope with the greateſt expedition; and were 
drawing him up by the ſhip's fide, when the Shark 
inſtantly darting after him from the water, ſnapped 
off his leg. 3 | 

Pennant likewiſe informs us, that the maſter of 
a Guinea ſhip finding a rage for ſuicide prevail 
among his ſlaves, from a notion the wretched 
creatures entertained that after death they ſhould 
be reſtored again to their country, family, and 
friends; in order to convince them that ſome dif- 


grace ſhould attend them even here, he ordered 


one of their dead bodies to be ſuſpended by tte 
heels, and ſo let down into the ſea; and though 
the corpſe was drawn up again with all poſſible 
expedition, during that very ſhort ſpace the Sharks 
had devoured the whole of it except the feet. 
Another Guinea captain, by ſtreſs of weather, 
was driven into the harbour of. Belfaſt, with a 
lading of very ſickly ſlaves; who, in the manner 
previouſly mentioned, and from the ſame prepoſ- 
ſeſſions, embraced every opportunity of throwing 
themſelves overboard when brought on deck for 
the benefit of freſh air. The captain perceiving, 


| among others, a woman ſlave attempting to de- 


ſtroy herſelf, pitched. on her as a proper example 
to the reſt: ſuppoſing that they had a very imper- 
fect idea of the terrors of death, he ordered a rope 
to be tied under ber arm-pits, and her body to be 


The poor ſlave 
| | 9h than 
ſhe was heard to utter a terrible ſhrick, which at 
firſt was aſcribed to her dread of drowning : but 
ſoon after the water appearing of a red hue around 
her, ſhe was drawn up; and, to their great ſur- 


priſe, found that a Shark, which had followed the 


track of the ſhip, had bit off one half of her body 
from the middle downwards. - 

A gentleman, now living, and a member of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, had alſo the misfortune to loſe 
one of his legs by the bite of one of theſe terrible 
creatures, while bathing in the Weſt Indies: and, 
were we to enumerate the many accidents occa- 
ſioned by Sharks, which have been tranſmitted by 
the moſt unqueſtionable authorities, they would 
far exceed the limits preſcribed to a work of this 


nature. Indeed, ſuch is the tremendous rapacity 


of theſe creatures, that nothing animated is rejected 
by them. But towards mankind they ſeem. to 
harbour a peculiar averſion; and, when they have 
once taſted human fleth, they never deſiſt from 
haunting thoſe ſituations where they hope for a re- 
turn of their prey. It is even aſſerted that, along 
the African coaſt, where theſe animals. are very 
numerous, the negroes, who are obliged to fre- 
quent the water, are often ſeized and devoured by 
them. The natives of theſe coaſts are firmly per- 
ſuaded, that the Shark prefers the black man's 
fleſh to that of the white man; ſo that whenever 
men of different colours preſent themſelves, he 
always makes choice of the former. | 
Certain it is, that people of all colours and all 
countries are equally afraid of this animal; and 
have contrived different methods to deſtroy him. 
In general, they derive their ſucceſs from the 
Shark's own rapacity. The uſual way in which 
our ſailors catch him, is by baiting a large hook 
with a piece of beef or pork; which is thrown into 
the ſea, faſtened to a itrong cord, ſtrengthened 
near the hook by an iron chain: for, without this 

* precaution, the Shark would inſtantly bite the cord 
in two, and liberare himſelf. It is no unpleaſing 


diverſion to obſerve this voracious animal ſurvey- 


ing the bait, particularly when hunger does not 
render him very eager: he approaches it, examines 
the ſubſtance, ſwims round it, and ſeems for a 
ſhort ſpace to turn away from it; then he appears 
again, and prepares to ſwallow the lure, but once 
more quits it. When the ſailors have ſufficiently 
diverted themſelves with his different evolutions, 
they make a ſhew of removing the bait, by draw- 
ing the rope towards them. The rapacious ani- 
mal, no longer able to reſiſt the impulſe of appe- 
tite, darts at the meat, and ſwallows 1t downright: 
ſometimes, however, he does not ſo entirely gorge 
it, but that he once more regains his liberty; but 
even then, though wounded and blecding with the 
hook, he again purſues the bait till captured. 
When he finds the hook lodged in his maw, his 
utmoſt efforts are then exerted in order to get 
free: he attempts to break the chain with his 
teeth; pulls with all his ſtrength to break the line; 
and makes the moſt violent efforts to diſgorge the 
hook. In this manner he ſtruggles till quite 
ſpent; when he ſuffers his head to be drawn above 
water; and the ſailors confining his tail by a 
nooſe, ſpeedily draw him on board, and diſpatch 
him. This is effected by beating him on the 
head till he dies: yet even that buſineſs is attended 
with difficulty and danger; the enormous crea- 
ture, terrible in the agonies of death, ſtill ſtrug- 
gles with his deſtroyers; nor is there any animal 
more tenacious of life. Even when cut in pieces, 
the muſcles preſerve their motion, and vibrate for 
ſome time after they are ſeparated from the body. 
Another method of taking the Shark conſiſts 
in ſtriking a barbed inſtrument, called a fizgig, 
into, his body, as he bruſhes along by the fide of 
the ſhip: and as ſoon as he is taken up, his tail is 
cut off with the greateſt expedition, to prevent 
his flouncing, which often proves dangerous to 
by-ſtanders. | | 
Such are the modes by which Europeans de- 
ſtroy the Shark. But ſome negroes aleng the 
African coaſt adopt a bolder as well as more dan- 
gerous method of combating this formidable 
enemy: armed only with a knife, the negro 
plunges into the water, where obſerving the Shark 


SHA 


| watching for his prey, he boldly ſwims forward 


to aſlail -him. Though the huge animal docs not 


always provoke the combat, he in no reſpect 


avoids it, and ſuffers the negro to approach him: 
but, guſt as he turns on his fide in order to ſcize 
the aggreſſor, the negro plunges: his knife into 
the belly of the Shark, be. purſues his blows with 


| ſuch addreſs, that he generally lays the ravenous 


tyrant dead at the bottom. The victor, how- 
ever, ſoon returns; fixes the animal's head in a 


. nooſe; and, with the aſſiſtance of his companions, 


drags him alhore, where he yields a ſumptuous 


| feaſt to the adjacent villagers. 


Nor 1s man the only ſucceſsful opponent of the 
Shark : the remora, or ſucking-fiſh, is probably a 
ſtill more fortunate one, purſuing him with un- 
cealing animoſity, This fiſh poſſeſſing the fa- 
cuſty of adhering to whatever ſubſtance it chuſes, 
clings to the Shark, and drains away his moiſture. 
The ſeamen, however, entertain a different opi- 
nion: they ſuppoſe that the remora attends the 
Shark for more amicable purpoſes, namely, to 
warn him of his danger, and point out his prey; 
and. on this account it has been called that ani- 
mal's pilot. 

The Shark breathes with it's gills aad lungs; 
it's bones are cartilaginous; and it brings forth 
ſeveral young alive. Bellonius aſſures us, that he 
knew a female Shark produce eleven young at a 
time. Pennant 1s of opinion that the females, in 
all this tribe, are larger than the males; which 
circumſtance, if confirmed by experience, would 
form a ſtriking analogy between them and birds 
of prey. 

The fleſh of the Shark is ſcarcely digeſtible by 
any but negroes, who are exceſſively fond of it; 
it's liver affords a few quarts of oil; it's ſkin is with 
great labour poliſhed into that ſubſtance called 
ſhagreen; and ſome imaginary virtues have been 
aſcribed to it's brain. 


SHARK, ANGEL; the Squalus Squatinus of 
Linnæus. See ANGEL, 

SHARK, PICKED, Picked Doc, ox Houxp- 
Fisn; the Squalus Spinax of Linnzus. This 
ſpecies receives it's name from a ſtrong ſharp ſpine 
placed juſt before each of the back fins, which is 
it's diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. It ſwarms on 
the coaſts of Scotland, where it is ſplit, dried, and 
eaten by the poorer claſs of people. The noſe is 
long, extending conſiderably beyond the mouth, 
but blunt at the extremity; and the teeth are diſ- 
poſed in a double row. The firit dorſal fin is 

laced nearer the head than the tail; and the other 
is ſituated very near the latter. The tail is finned 
for a conſiderable ſpace beneath; the back is of 
a browniſh aſh-colour; and the belly is white, 
Some of this ſpecies weigh twenty pounds. 
SHARK, Lonc-TailtD; called alſo the Sea- 


Fox, or Ape; the Squalus cauda longiore quam 
ipſum corpus of Artedi. This fiſh is remark- 


able for the extreme length of it's tail: the body 
is round and ſhort; the noſe is alſo ſhort, but 


ſharp- pointed; the eyes, which are large, are im- 


mediately over the angles of the mouth; and the 
teeth are triangular, and placed in three rows. 


The back is aſh- coloured; the belly is white; and 


the ſkin 1s wholly ſmooth. 

The ancients denominated this fiſh alopex, and 
vulpes, from it's ſuppoſed cunning; believing 
that when it happened to ſwallow the bait, it con- 
tinued to take in the cord till it could bite it 


through, and ſo eſcaped, It is ſometimes caught 
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Linnæhs. This ſpecies, called alſo the ſpotted 
| dog-tlt, is abopt 2 3 


vt War feet in length; che noſe js 
ſhort and fan the ches re oblong, a large ori- 
fice opeſſing behind szehk to the inſide of the 
mouth; ie teeth are ah, ſharp, and difpaſe 


in four rows; both rhe orfal fins are placed DE 
behind; and the tail $ finned, extending below 


into a ſharp angle. The whole upper part of the 
body and fins are brown, marked with numerous 
large diſtin ſpors. Some parts of the ſkin. are 
tinged with red; and the belly is White. 
ennant mentions a variety which he calls the 
lefler ſpotted Shark or dog-fiſh. It ſcarcely 
weighs two pounds; and is little more than two 
feet in length. The colours are nearly the ſame, 
SHARK, SMOOTH; the Squalus Muſtelus of 
Linnæus; called alſo the fmooth hound. The 
noſe of this ſpecies extends far beyond the mouth, 
and it's extremity is blunt. The firſt dorſal fin 
is placed midway above the pectoral and ventral 
fins; the tail is forked; and the teeth, which re- 
femble thoſe of a ray, are rough and ſharp. The 


back and ſides are aſh- coloured, deſtitute of 


ſpots ; and the belly is filvery. 


Suank, BEAUMARIS, This ſpecies was fielt - 


obſerved by a 


gentleman of Beaumaris, from 


lation. It's length is ſeven feet ; and it's greateſt 
circumference is four feet eight inches. The noſe 
is obtuſe; and the mouth is armed with three rows 
of lender teeth, fixed to the jaws by certain muſ- 
cles capable of erection or depreſſion at pleaſure. 
The firſt dorſal fin is of a triangular figure; the 
pectoral fins are large and ſtrong ; and the ventral 
and anal are ſmall. The tail is ſemilunar ; but 
the horns are of unequal lengths. The whole 
body is of a lead colour; and the ſkin much leſs 
rough than is uſual in this genus. 


which place it hay obtained-it's diſtinctive appel- 


SHARK, BASKING; the Squalus Maximus of 


Linnæus. A ſpecies long known to the inhabi- 
tants of the ſouth and weſt coaſts of Ireland and 
Scotland, and ſome parts of Wales. It quits the 
bays of Wales about Michaelmas ; and the Frith 


of Clyde, and the Hebrides, about the end of 
uly. 1 
TY Theſe animals poſſeſs nothing of the fierce and 


voracious nature of the Shark kind; but are fo 
tame as to ſuffer themſelves to be ſtroked ; lying 
motionleſs on the ſurface of the water, as if fond 


of ſunning themſelves; from which circumſtance | 


they have obtained the appellation of Baſking 


Sharks. Their food ſeems to conſiſt entirely of 


marine plants; oe Linnæus ſays that they 
ſubſiſt on meduſæ. A ; ] ; 
ſporting on the waves, and leaping with ſurpriſing 


and with the dorſal fins above water. 

Some of theſe fiſhes meaſure monary of twelve 
yards. Their form is flender; the upper jaw is 
much longer than the lower, and blunt at the ex- 
tremity; the mouth is placed beneath; and each 
jaw is furnifhed with numbers of ſmall teeth. On 
the ſides of the neck are five large tranſverſe aper- 
tures to the gills. There are two fins on the 
back: the firſt, which is very large, is placed 
nearer the head than the middle; and the other is 
ſmall, and ſituated near the tail. On the lower 
part of the body there are five other fins, two pec- 
toral, two ventral, and one ſmall anal fin; near 


t certain times they are ſeen 


agility ; though in general they ſwim deliberately, 
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liver is prodigiouſly large; and, hen melted, . 


yields a pure ſweet oil, fit for lamps, and ſome- 


times uſed for medicinal purpoſes... 

When theſe animals are {truck by, harpoons, 
and wounded, they fling up their tails, and plunge 
headlong to the bottom, coiling the. ropes round 
them, and attempting to diſengage. themſelves 
from the harpoons by rolling on the ground. 
They ſwim with ſuch rapidity-and force, that in- 
ſtances have occurred of veſlels of, ſixty or ſeventy 
tons burden being towed away by them againſt a 
freſh gale; and they will ſometimes occupy the 
fiſhermen a whole day before they are compleatly, 
vanquiſhed. A large fiſh yields about eight bar- 


rels of oil. 


SHARK, WHITE; the Squalus Carcharias of 
1 ſpecies, ſometimes ſimply deno- 
minatedithe Shark, as being the moſt formidable 
Artedi under the 


numerous teeth ſerrated at the edges. | 
Thefe Sharks are by far the largeſt as well as 
moſt terrible of the genus: ſome of them have 
weighed four thouſand pounds ; with throats wide 
coupe to * a full-ſized man. For this rea- 
on ſome are of opinion that the prophet 
was ſwallowed by e fiſh of this Ling, 1 wm 
a whale. Swimmers have frequently periſhed by 
their means; ſometimes loſing an arm or a leg; at 
others, being bit quite aſunder: and indeed the 


| entire bodies of men have been found in ſome of 


them when opened. 


The teeth of this creature, which are very ſharp 
and terrible, are diſpoſed in fix rows, all triangu- 
lar, and ſerrated on their edges: theſe, in the 
whole, amount to. one hundred and forty-four; 
and are placed in various directions. When the 
fiſh is in a ſtate of repoſe, they lie quite flat in the 
mouth; but when he ſeizes his prey, they are 
erected by a ſet of muſcles, which unite them to 
the jaw. The mouth is placed far beneath; for 
which reaſon theſe. Sharks, as well as the reſt of 
their kind, are obliged ta cu on their ſides in 
order to ſeize their, prey. The back is ſhort and 
round. The tail is ny a ſemilunar form, com- 
poſed of two long fins: this member has ſutpriſing 
ſtrength, and with it the animal ſtrikes with great 
violence. The pectoral fins are large, and well 
adapted for rapid motion in the water. The 
whole body and fins are of a light aſh- colour; the 
ſkin is rough; and the eyes are large and round. 

The ancients were acqusinted with this fiſh; 
and Oppian gives a circumſtantial and entertain- 
ing account of it's capture. It's fleſh is ſome- 
times eaten; but it is eſteemed rank and coarſe. 

SHARK, Blur; the Squalus Glaucus of Lin- 
næus. Artedi diſtinguiſhes this ſpecies by the 
name of the ſqualus with a triangular dent or ſul- 
cus in the extremity of the back, and without 
any foramina about the eyes. The back is of a 
fine deep blue colour, and the belly of a bright 
ſilvery white; the ſkin is moderately ſmooth; the 
noſe is long, pointed, and ſomewhat depreſſed, ex- 
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1. SPOTTED SHARK. 2. AFRICAN SHEEP. 3. MANY- HORNED SHEEP. 


4. SHIRLEY. &5 SIYAH GCHUSH. 


Pubhihed as the Act directs, by Harriſon & C Ot! u. 1786. 
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SHE 


tending far beyond the mouth; the noſtrils, which | 


are long, are placed tranſverſely ; and the rail is 
bifid, one part of it being conſiderably longer than 
the other. | 

This creature, which is extremely voracious of 
human fleſh, is ſometimes caught on the Britiſh 
coaſts, particularly in Cornwall, during the pil- 
chard ſeaſon. 

A lian informs us, that this animal will permit 
the ſmall brood, when indanger, to ſwim down it's 
throat, and take ſhelrer in it's belly; and the fact 
has been confirmed Rondeletius. Pennant, 
however, ſeems to think the care of their young 
is not peculiar to the Blue Shark, but common to 
the whole genus. 

Suakk, Tort; the Squalus Galeus of Lin- 
neus. See Torr. | | 

SHARPLING. An Engliſh appellation for 
the gaſteroſteus. See STICKLEBACK. 

SHEAR WATER; the Porcellaria Puffinus 
of Linnzus. This bird, called alfo by ſome na- 
turaliſts the Avis Diomedis, is about fifteen inches 
long, and thirty-one broad. The bill is one inch 
and three-quarters long; and the noſtrils are tubu- 
lar. The head, the whole upper part of the body, 
the wings, tail, and thighs, are of a ſooty black- 
neſs; the under-ſide from chin to tail, as well as 
the inner coverts of the wings, are white; and 
the legs are ſlender, compreſſed ſideways, duſky 
behind, and whitiſh before. | 

Theſe birds frequerit the Calf of Man in Fe- 
bruary, take poſſeflon of the rabbit-burrows, and 
then diſappear till April. The young ones, 
which are fit to be taken about the beginning of 
Auguſt, or the end of July, are killed in great 
numbers, falted, and barrelled ; and, when boiled, 
eaten with potatoes. They quit the iſle the latter 


end of Auguſt or beginning of September; and 


from many circumſtances it may be conjectured 
that they are diſperſed over the whole Atlantic 


Ocean, like the ftorm-finch. In the Orkney Ifles, 
this ſpecies is denominated the lyre ; and there 


both it's fleſh and feathers are extremely valued. 
SHEAT-FISH. This fiſh, which ts a ſpecies 
of ſilurus, ſometimes weighs upwards of one hun- 
dted and fifty pounds. In the Viſtula, which falls 
into the Baltic, ſome have been caught meaſuring 
ſixteen feet in length, and: twefity-feven inches in 


breadth. The back is duſky,Hke that df an cel; 
ated with white 


and the belly and ſides are v 


and black ſpaces or lafge fpbts. The body is ſlip- 


Perys being covered wich lime, without any viſible 
ca 


les >the head is very btdad and flat; the mouth 
extremely wide; the body is thick and roundiſh 
to the vent but che lower part of the belly is flat. 


In the upper jaw, beſbec the eyes, there ate two 


very log and Hard barbs; and fe mote depend 


from the lober lip; But more ſlender and ſhort. 


The mouth is deſtirute of ee#th, properly ſo called; 


but the lips both above and below; as well as the 


Palate, ate!rougly hke a fle, and anſwer the pur- 


— 


Poſes of teeth. Plieteis ach ond very ſmall dorſal 


fin, eonſilting of io more than three" fer ves; and 


a long fin rung from tlie:vent to tie tall, Which 


Joins td each gilk fin?! 


Gertnany, uſually keeping cloſe to te bbttom; 
and arent verdetés, being rei ha- 
veek among the ferſer fy. Iris held irh pretty 
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SHEEP. In the Lithwevh diftiibuticn of na- 


SHE 


ture, a diſtinct genus of the order of pecora. The 


diſtinguiſhing characters are: the horns are hol- 
low, bent backwards, wreathed, crooked, and ſca- 
brous externally; there afe eight cutting-teeth in 
the lower jaw, but none in the upper; and no ca- 
nine teeth. 

Linnæus enumerates three ſpecies; the ovis 
aries, or ram Sheep; the ovis Guinenſis, or Gui- 
nea Sheep; and the ovis Sterpſiceros, or Cretan 
Sheep. However, though the varieties are ex- 
tremely numerous, they may all be deduced from 
the ovis aries, f 

Sheep, in their preſent domeſtic ſtate, are of all 
animals the moſt innocent and defenceleſs. De- 


| ſtitute of every quality neceſſary to ſelf-preſerva- 


tion, they endeavour to fly without ſwiftneſs, and 
to oppoſe without ſtrength. Theſe feeble efforts 
ſerve only to excite the inſults of their enemies. 
The dog purſues the flock with greater delight on 
ſeeing them fly, and attacks them with more fero- 
city from their unſupported attempts at reſiſtance ; 
while they keep together rather with the hopes of 
avoiding their ſingle danger in the crowd, than of 
uniting to repreſs the attack by dint of numbers. 
Were the Sheep therefore expoſed in it's preſent 
ſtate to ſtruggle with it's natural enemies of the 
foreſt, it would ſoon be extirpated. Loaded with 
a heavy fleece, deprived of the defence of horns, 
and rendered ſlow, heavy, and feeble, it finds no 
other ſafety than what it derives from man; and 
muſt now rely ſolely on that art for protection to 
which it originally owed it's degradation. 

But nature is not to be blamed for the produc- 
tion of an animal ſo utterly incapable of defending 
itſelf; The mouMon, which is the Sheep in a ſa- 
vage ſtate, is a bold and fleet animal; it can eſ- 
cape by it's ſwiftneſs from the moſt powerful of 
it's enemies; and to the weaker it can oppoſe the 
arms with which it is provided by nature. Hu- 
man art alone has rendered the Sheep that tardy, 
defenceleſs creature, we now find it. Every race 
of quadrupeds might eaſily be corrupted by the 
ſame allurements with which the Sheep has been 
thus debilitated and depreſſed, While undi- 
ſturbed, and properly ſupplied, none of them know 
any bounds to their appetites: they all purſue their 
food while able, and continue to graze till they 
often die of diforders ariſing from obeſity. But, 
in-a ſtare of nature, it u fr otherwiſe: they are 


then ſurrounded with dangers in the foreſt, and 
alarmed. with unceafing hoſtilities; they are daily 


purſued from one tract of country to another; and 
ſpend a conſiderable part of their time in attempt- 
ing to avoid their foes. By this exerciſe, and a 
continual practice of the arts of defence and 
eſcape, they preſerve their lives and native inde-- 
pendence, as well as their fleetneſs and activity. 

In it's ſervile ſtare; the Sheep appears to be the 
moſt ſtupid of all animals. Every other quadru- 
ped has a peculiar turn of countenance, which ge- 
nerally marks it's natute: bur the Stięep ſeems to 
have none of thoſe tits Which indicate either 
courage or cuniſing; it appears: à large maſs of 


fleſh; fupporred on four frmall' ſtraight legs, ill- 
P1038 151 adapted for ſupporting ſuch a burden; it is auk- 
Phis fiſh is foutid in ſeveral lakes ati rivers of 


würd ir is motions, eaſily fatigued, and frequently 
ſis kt under the weight of it's own co lency. 


Sven Shecp ag feed on the moſt luxuriant paſtures, 


ard dufler and heavier than others, becoming en- 
tirely feeble; thoſe without horns are alſo more 
ſluggit than the reſt ; and ſh ab have the longeſt 
and fineſt fleeces, are 1 to the greateſt num - 
i 3 | ber 
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. 2 ber of diſorders. In ſhort, all the changes which 
have been wrought in this animal by human in- 
duſtry, are calculated for the benefit of mankind, *| 


SHE 


Many falutary edicts, promulgated at ſucceed- 
ing intervals, operated by. degrees towards the 
eſtabliſhment of this valuable trade among us. But 


and not for that of the creature itſelf. 

The goat, to which the Sheep bears ſuch a ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance, is greatly it's ſuperior. The 
former has it's particular attachments; and, be- 
ing apprehenſive of danger, endeavours to avoid 

it: whereas the latter is timid without a cauſe, and 
ſecure when threatened by real danger. The 
Sheep is equally abſurd when bred up tame in the 
houſe, and familiarized with it's keepers: it then 
becomes miſchievous; butts with it's head; and 
thus evidences it's unworthineſs of being ſingled 
out from the flock. 

It is indeed very evident that Sheep are better 
adapted for the neceſſities than the amuſements of 
mankind: and only one ſingle inſtance of their 
teſtifying any attachment to their keepers has yet 
come to our knowledge. In many. parts of the 
Alps, and even in ſome provinces of France, the 
ſhepherd and his pipe are ſtill continued, The 


fleck is penned every evening, in order to pre- | 


ſerve them from wolves; and at ſun-ſet the ſhep- 
herd returns homeward, with his Sheep folldwing 
him, ſeemingly delighted with the ſound of the 
Pipe, which 1s blown with a reed. Thus the Ar- 
cadian life is ſtill preſerved, in all it's ancient pu- 
rity, in thoſe countries where opulence has not ef- 
faced the traces of nature; but where a greater in- 
equality of condition prevails, the ſhepherd is ge- 
nerally ſome mercenary wretch, who for a paltry 
pittance only guards thoſe flocks in which he has 
no perſonal intereſt. 

If we conſult early writers, it will appear that 
the breed of theſe animals was not cultivated 
among the Britons. The inhabitants of the inte- 
rior parts of this iſland appeared either entirely 
naked, or were only covered with ſkins. Thoſe 
who lived on the ſea-coaſts, and were firſt re- 
marked for ſome de of civilization, affected 
the manners of the Gauls; and, like them, wore a 
fort of garments fabricated of coarſe wool : theſe 


were probably manufactured by the Gauls ; as, in 


the hiſtories of thoſe times, there is not the ſmalleſt 
veſtige of any manufactures among the Britons. 
Nor need this negligence be deemed matter of 
ſurpriſe, if we reflect that they were an uncivilized 
nation, with but few wants, and thoſe eaſily ſatis- 
fied. But it muſt be allowed an unaccountable 
circumſtance, that after the breed had been long 
cultivated, and their fleeces confeſſedly ſuperior 
to thoſe of other countries, no efforts were made 
to promote a woollen manufacture at home: that 
valuable branch of buſineſs lay a conſiderable 


time in foreign hands; and we were obliged to 


import the very cloth manufactured from our 
own materials. After many unavailing efforts of 
our ſovereigns to introduce and preſerve the ma- 
nufacture at home, King Henry II. granted a pa- 


tent to the London weavers; wherein he directed. 


that if any cloth was diſcovered to be compoſed 
of a mixture of Spaniſh wool, it ſhould be burned 
by the mayor. Notwithſtanding this injunction, 
the weaving bufineſs advanced ſo ſlowly, that Ed- 


ward III. was obliged to permit the importation - 
of foreign cloth at the beginning of his reign: 


but, ſhortly after, by encouraging foreign ati- 
ficers to ſettle in England, and inſtruct the na- 
tives in their trade, the manufacture ſo far in- 
creaſed, as to enable Hm to prohibit the uſe of 


„ 


foreign cloth. 1 


the full dawn of it's proſperity is to be dated from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the tyranny of 
the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands drove num - 


bers of artificers into this country for an aſylum, 


who well repaid the protection they received by 
founding that immenſe manufacture we at preſent 
carry on. However, it is the opinion of many 
judicious perſons, that our woollen manufacture 
1s now on the decline ; and that. the cloth now 
made is inferior, both in fineneſs and durability, 
to what it formerly was. : 
But no country on earth is ſo well ſupplied with 


every fort of materials neceſſary in the cloathin 


buſineſs as Britain; and though the Sheep of this 

iſland afford fleeces of very different qualities, they 
are all ſerviceable in ſome particular branches of it. 
The connties of Hereford and Devon, and the 
Colſwold Downs, are celebrated for producing 
fleeces of an excellent quality, Lincolnſhire — 

Warwickſhire breed very large Sheep, whoſe 
fleeces excel both in quantity and value. Lin- 
colnſhire indeed yields the largeſt Sheep in Great 
Britain; and in that county it is not uncommon 
to pay down fifty guineas for a ram, in order to 
improve the breed. The fleeces of the northern 
parts of this kingdom, are inferior to thoſe of the 
ſouth. The Yorkſhire hills furniſh the looms of 
that county with great quantities of wool; and 
that taken from the neck and ſhoulders is mixed 
with Spaniſh wool, and uſed in ſome of their fineſt 
cloths. 

Wales produces a coarſe wool, but more ex- 
tenſively beneficial than the fineſt fleeces of Spain; 
being manufactured into flannel, the utility and 
4 conſumption of which are too obvious to 

inſiſted on. a 

The Sheep of Ireland, like thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain, are found to vary. Thoſe of the ſouth and 
eaſt are large, and their fleſh is rank; while thoſe 
of the north and the mountainous parts are ſmall, 
and their fleſh is ſweet, The fleeces alſo differ in 
proportion. 

Scotland yields a finall breed, with coarſe 
fleeces. Boethius mentions a ſingular ſpecies, 
with blue fleeces; and alſo two other kinds: but 
this credulous author is the only one of antiquity - 
who relates ſuch a circumſtance. | | 

Few parts of the Sheep are uſeleſs in human 
ceconomy. The value of the fleece is well known; 
the fleſh is delicate and wholeſome; gloves and 


different parts of our apparel are made from the 


ſkin,” as well as parchment and the covers of 
books; the entrails are formed into ſtrings for va- 
rious muſical inſtruments ; the milk is thicker 
than that of the cow, and conſequently yields a 


larger quantity of butter and. cheeſe ; and the dung 


proves ſo rich a manure, that the folding of Sheep 
18 become too valuable a conſideration in agri- 
culture to be overlooked by the farmer. | 
Whether we conſider the advantages which re- 
ſult from thoſe creatures to individuals in particu- 
lar, or to kingdoms in general, we may with Co- 
Iumella regard animals of the Sheep kind as de- 
ſerving the firſt rank with reſpect to utility; for 


they principally defend our bodies from the ri- 


gours of the cold, and furniſh our tables with va- 


rious agreeable repaſts. No country, however, 
produces ſuch Sheep as England, either with 


| larger fleeces, or better adapted for the cloathing 


* manufactory. 


manufactory. Spaniſh fleeces are indeed finer, 
and ſome of their wool 1s generally neceſſary to 
work up with our own; but the weight of a Spa- 
niſh fleece ſtands in no degree of competition 
with one of Lincolnſhire or Warwickſhire, 

Like all other ruminant animals, Sheep are 
deſtitute of upper fore-teeth; but they have 
eight in the lower jaw: two of theſe teeth drop, 
and are replaced at the age of two years; four of 
them at that of three years; and the mouth is 
full at the age of four years. Some Sheep, how- 
ever, there are in England, to which ſhepherds 
give the appellation of leather-mouthed cattle, 
becauſe they never change their teeth; and they 
are generally ſuppoſed to grow old ſooner than 
the reſt. | 

Sheep produce one or two lambs at a time; and 
- ſometimes three or four. The firſt lamb of an 
ewe is generally leſs valuable than thoſe of a ſe- 
cond or third production; and the third is always 
deemed the beſt. The time of geſtation is five 
months; and, if houſed, they will bring forth at 
any ſeaſon of the year. 

The woolly Sheep, ſuch as thoſe of this king- 
dom, are found only in Europe, and ſome of the 
temperate Aſiatic provinces. When tranſported 
into warmer countries, their wool degenerates into 
hair, and their fleſh aſſumes a different flavour, 
In extreme cold countries, they ſeem equally help- 
leſs and ſtrange; and though they ſubſiſt both in 
Guinea and Greenland, they do not appear to be 
indigenous to either. 

Rams ſometimes live fifteen years, and begin to 
procreate at the age of one year. When two of 
theſe animals meet, they ſometimes engage very 
fiercely, butting each other with their heads and 
horns. When caſtrated, they are called weathers; 
and then they become larger and fatter, at the 
ſame time that their fleſh acquires an additional 
flavour. 

Ewes are ſaid to live ten years; but they ſel- 
dom attain that age: and it is remarkable that 
every ewe knows her own lamb in the largeſt 
flocks, where a ſpectator could not diſtinguiſh one 
from another | | 

Sheep will thrive on almoſt any paſturage; and 
for that reaſon they are by many preferred to the 
larger cattle, 

he farmer ſhould always purchaſe his Sheep 
from a ſoil inferior to his own; and the marks by 
which their goodneſs may be known, conſiſt in 
the largeneſs of their bones; as well as the length, 
oilineſs, and cloſe twiſt of their wool: theſe Sheep 
always bear the fineſt fleeces, and are the moſt 
ſaleable in the markets. 

Rich far paſtures breed ſtraight, tall Sheep; 
barren hills and downs, ſquare ſhort ones; woods 
and mountains, tall and ſlender Sheep; but new 
ploughed land and dry grounds breed the very 
beſt. On the contrary, all wet and moiſt lands 
are improper for Sheep ; eſpecially ſuch as are ſub- 
Jett to be overflowed, and to be covered with ſand 
and dirt. Salt marſhes, however, are ar excep- 
tion to this general rule; for their ſaltneſs amply 
counterbalances the ill effects of their moiſture; 
and they are generally conſidered as the moſt de- 
fireable of all others for the breeding of theſe ani- 
mals, 

Feeding Sheep with Far is one of the moſt 
beneficial plans adopted by farmers: independent 
of the manure they leave on the ground, theſe 
roots fatten them with the greateſt expedition; 


and therefore the moſt approved methods of uſing 
_ cannot fail of proving acceptable to the rea- 
er. 

The common way of turning a flock of Shee 
into a field of turnips, in ſome places, is very ail. 
advantageous; for they will thus deſtroy as many 
in a fortnight as would have ſupported them for 
a whole winter. But each of the three ſubſequent 
methods has it's peculiar advantages. 

The firſt conſiſts in dividing the land by hur- 
dles, and allowing the Sheep td over-run ſuch a 
Portion only at a time as they can eat in one day; 
and ſo advancing the hurdles farther into the 
ground daily till the whole is conſumed. This 
mode is infinitely better than allowing them the 
range of the whole field at once; though even in 
this way they never eat the turnips clean; but, 
ſcooping out their middles, leave the bottoms and 
outſides in the ground! theſe remains are to be 
pulled up with iron hooks, and laid again before 
the Sheep; but they are generally ſo covered with 
dirt, that only a very ſmall portion of them will 
be eaten. 

The ſecond method directs the encloſing the 
Sheep in hurdles, as in the former; but, in this, as 
many turnips are daily pulled up as the Sheep 
can eat in one day; and the hurdles are daily re- 
moved over the ground whence the roots have 
been pulled up: by this means there is no waſte, 
and leſs expence; for one perſon may in two hours 
pull up as many tutnips as the remnants alone 
would employ a labourer for a whole day. 

The third method conſiſts in pulling up the 
turnips, and removing them to ſome other ſitua- 
tion where manure is wanted, ſpreading them on 
a freſh place every day; and by that means the 
Sheep will eat up both roots and leaves without 
any waſte, This plan is ſometimes the moſt ad- 
vantageous of any: but in ſuch matters the diſcre- 
tion and experience of the farmer will perhaps be 
the ſafeſt directory. 

© To compoſe a flock,” ſays Buffon, from 
which a reaſonable profit may be expected, Sheep 
and weathers muſt be purchaſed of about eighteen 
months, or two years old; and one ſhepherd, if 
careful, and aſſiſted by a good dog, may take care 
of an hundred. In leading them out to paſture, 
he ſhould go before them, and accuſtom them to 
know his voice; to follow him without ſtopping, 
or ſtraying among the corn, woods, or fallow- 
lands, where they would do damage. The places 
that beſt agree with them are downs, and ſmall 
eminences : low, wet, and marſhy grounds, ſhould 
be avoided. - 

© In dry and high grounds, eſpecially if the 
herbage abound in wild thyme, and other odori- 
ferous plants, the mutton is of a much finer qua- 
lity than that which is fed in moiſt valleys and 
low plains; unleſs thoſe valleys are ſandy, and 
near the ſea; the herbage then being fprinkled 
with ſalt, the Sheep fed in ſuch ſituations are fu- 
perior to all others. The ewes alſo fed in them, 
yield more milk, and of a better flavour, 

© Sheep are remarkably fond of ſalt, and no- 
thing is more ſalutary for them when given in 
moderation; and in ſome places it is cuſtoma 
to put into the Sheep-cot a bag of ſalt, or a ſaline 
ſtone, which they all eagerly lick one after ano- 
ther. 

© Every year, thoſe which begin to grow old 
ſhould be ſeparated from the flock, for the pur- 
poſe of fattening, becauſe then a different ma- 
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Sheeß ze ſoſt and woolly; but hairy in the warmer 
bee e Aleppo and Syria, they are uſually 


F kept in yards, purpoſely to prevent their rails ber 
g ing dama : 
Broad-tailed Sheep.are alſo found "- the bel | 


dom a Fhibetz where their fleeces, with reſpect 
to fingen beauty, and length, equal the ſo much. 


rians engroſs the whole trade; and employ factors 
in Alps o Thibet to buy up their wool, which 
is manpla@ured: into ſhawls, ſuperior to thoſe 
woven. fram the fleeces of their own country. * 
| "Bath the Broad-railed and Long-cailed va- 

rieties wers knoun to the ancients. 

Sar, Far-Rymeep, Tarts, This vs 
riety abounds in all che deſarts of Tartary, from 


| the Wie 20 the Irtis; and the Altaic Chain.” 
ndulous 
Their 


They have arched noſes, wattles, 
cars, CS horns like the domeſtic kind. 
woot is long, coarſe, and in flocks; generally 
white; but Mmetiriies black, reddiſh, and often 
ſpotted. The legs are ſlender; the head is black; 
and the ears are of the ſame colour, wich a bed of 
white in the middle. The s, which ap- 
pear like two hemiſpheres, quite naked and 
. ſmooth, are compoſed of ſuet only, whence Pal- 
las properly ſtiles this variety Ovis Steatopyges: 
and their vpices, which are ſhort and deep, ra- 
ther reſemble thaſe of calves than Sheep. 

SHERP, Caxran; the Ovis Sterpſiceros of Un- 
næus. Theſe Sheep, which are found in Crete 
and other iflands of the Archipelago, differ r 
the domeſtic breed only in having ſtraight ſpira 
horns, ſurrounded with a winding furrow. bf. 
. 
9 u ap 
Wallachian Sheep. 

SHEEP, AFRICAN; the Ovis Guineenſis of Lin- 
næus. This „which Linnæus conſiders 
as one of his three diſtinct ſpecies, is commonly 
called the Guinea Sheep; and is a native of all the 
tropical climates, both of Africa and the Eaſt. 
— E with a rough hairy ſkin, ſhort horns, 

long pendulous ears. Under it's chin there 
1 9 drkipy and it has a long mane, | 
which reaches below the neck. It's ſhape indeed 
is ſo different from the reſt, that it might be con- 
lidered-as a different breed, did ic not generate 
with the common Sheep. 

Of all che domeſtic kinds, the African Sheep 
ſeem to make the neareſt approaches to a ſtate of 
nature. They are ftro larger, and fleeter, 
than the common — ane therefore better 
adapted to a precarious foreſt-life. Like the reſt, 
however, they ſeem to vely on man for their =” 

port, being wholly of a domeſtic nature, and fu 
liſting only in the warmer climates. Their fleſh 
is very indifferent food. - *© 

Sytee, W1LD; the Capra Ammon of Linnæus. 
See MoverLon. 
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SHEEP: NOSE-WORMS. A ſpecies of fly- 
vorm found: in the noſes of , goats, and 


ſtags; generated there from che egg of a large two- 


vinged fiy. This creature, after it has attained | 


it's maſt perſect Gate, leads a very indolent life, 

neither delighting to uſe it's legs nor it's wings. 
It hes about two months, after it is firſt pro- 

duced, without receiving any kind of aouriſh- 


ment; flibly may be of the ſame nature with 
the ies, which neuer take any food during 
their continuance in that ſtate, 


Vor. II. 


elimates, „ 


celebratedones of Caramania. The Cachemi- 


| 


, 
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Worms 


Theſe ſinuſes are always 


| nouriſhmenty and having 
 fize in which they are fit to undergo their crank. 


and becomes very lar 
alſo it fucks the bl 
| hering to the ſkin with great renacity. | fit» 


IIA 5 


- The frontal Antes above the noſe; in 
hh other animale, are rhe aces where the 
„ and attain full ö h. 
replete with a kind of 
matter, Which fi fulnithes them with theiy pro 
reached 'the deſtin 


formations fur the fly ſtate, they 888 their yn 


habitation, fall on the earth, and 
ſelves. When hatched into flies, the 9 | 


after being 
tural n, E d 
| animal,as a place of fecuriry in which 


the male from a na- 
of a ſh Nor other 

de- 
poſit her oggs, in order to their rotor 


turity. 
© SHEEP:TICK: A well-known Ina; Lx 


2. 


tremely common in e Specs abdut the 
mmer 


commencement of ſu 


, Which is 


very compreſſed and ſmooth, is — 5 * 


tough ſkin; and the Tous is ſomewhat quadran 
gular: \ The colour is aſhining black, ora Black 
ih brown. When this inf | fixes it's head in 
the ſkin of any animal, and particularly the 
it extracts the blood; and in a ſhort time ſwel 
and round. Sometimes 
of the human ſpecies, ad- 


_ Moufet informs us, that ſome have miſtaken 


this creature for the ſheep-louſe, from which it 
differs very conſiderably ; for the ſheep-louſe has 


a longer ſnout; and the body is never ſo much 


- ſwelled with blood as that of the Sheep - Tick: con- 


tinuing always flat: beſides, the feet are of adark 
reddiſh colour; the back is Cinereous, marked 
with three very minute blackiſh points ; and the 
ſhape of the body is cordiform. ſheep-louſe 
will ſometimes live in a fleece 10 whole year 
after it has been ſeparated ſrom the body; an evi- 


dent proof that blood is not efſential to it's exiſt- 


ence, though ĩt ſeems to ſuek out the blood by 
fits vrhen an rtunity offers. 
SHELL. A hard, calcarious eruſt, ſervin 


w'cover and incloſe «Mind of ating; which. 


have thence received the appellation of teſtceous. 

In order to give a diſtinct idea of the manner in 
which Shells in are formed, we muſt have 
reoourſe to an animal with the formation of whoſe 
covering we are beſt acquainted: this is the gar- 
. den-ſnail, -whoſe hiſtory Swammerdam has fo 
minutely deſcribed. As the manner of the forma- 
tion of this creature's Shell extends to chat of all 
other teftaceous creatures, whether they live on 
land or in the water, it may not be unentertaining 
ro-ſer it in as clear a light as poſſible, begianing 
with. the animal in it's earlieſt- ſtate, and "tracing 
the progreſs enn nts it fieſt ap- 


The inſtant the young ſnail quits the egg, it 
carries it's Shell on it's back; and does not leave 
the egg till it is arrivedat a certain-growth, when 


it's little habitation is ſufficiently hardened. This 


beginning of the Shell is not much larger than 


the head ofa pin; but grows in a very rapid man- 


ner, having at firſt but two circumvolutions; In 


proportion as the animal grows larger, the circum- 
volutions of the Shell encreafe till the num- 


ber of theſe volutes ebe $0 five, ch is che | 


full number. ©: 

The mouth is thei par W r el nine en- 
2 irs Mell : to this it adds in ortion as it 
s itſelf ſtraltened beneath; 1 about to 
—.— it's habitation, it may be en biting and 
9 away the ſcaly ſkin that adheres to the 
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| 1 | not ſong exiſt. 


1 1 W atlas ink 
thoſe fragments; at others, ãt only cleans away the 

in when covered with Was, An add | 
be rn thee abide 


1 e 


„Tbe manuſg@ture-of the Shell is Fn tothe 
il, ayd without it the incloſed animal could 
For mers ” ſe, it's Whole body 
is furniſhed with glan rom the orifices: of 
which exſudes a kind £ flimy. flvid, like the 
threads of ſmall ſpiders, which unixe in one cbm 
mon cruſt or ſurface, and. in time condenſe, and 
acquire a ſtony hardoefs.. It is this limy humour 
that grows into a membrane, and a ſtony 
ſkin: nor can the gliſtening. ſubſtance the ſmail 
leaves behind it have eſcaped the obſervation of 
_ the moſt incurious ; this being in reality the matter 
with which. the animal e eee it's en 
or 's defects. 
To explain the method in which the Shell is 
formed in a ſtill more ſatisfactory manner. The 
ſnail burſts from it's -with it's Shell on it's 


back: this Shell, though very ſimple, is the cen · 


nr 


pur into lever lt. 

| urine, or nitre, Lofer it tihiemirely, And ts, 
not this furniſh us with aw idea of the 3 
ol Nature in the colouring of het Shells? that, in 


mixture of ſubſtance which is to unte dem. 
Neither the animal ſlime alone, nor che 
earthy of ſaline ſubſtances individually, abt: 
produce colours; but both united yield an effect 
which. neither ſingly poſſeſſed. | Thus Shells ab 
ſume every colour but blue; anther 25 pte- 
| ens remarked; is d 
ence therefore it appears that the Animal . 
does not tincture it's Shell; but that al done 
- cauiſes/ ca- operate in contributing to it's beauty. 
It is probable that, from the nature of it's food, or 
other unknown circumſtances, the external layers 
ales ime may be of different conliſtences, ſo 


united with the particles of earth or ſalt acciden- 
tally in ted with them from without. But 


tre round which every ſucceeding convolution is 

formed, by new 'circles added to the former.” As. 

nr the ſnail can be extended only to- 
aperture, the mouth of the Shell alone 


can receive, augmentation. 
which the Shell is e is chiefly ſupplied 

by the animal itſelf; and is no more than a flimy 

fluid which gradually indurates. This fluid 

tg an infinite number of minute 
till at h it arrives at the 

ol * it is impeded by the Shell which covers 

below, and therefore is eee to- 

the mouth, where alone it is neceſſary : there 
In hens ks hardens; and then 
another is added, which indurates alſo; till in 
time the Shell receives an adequate degree of 
ſtrength; for the preſeryation of the animal. Thus 
every Shell may be conſidered as a compoſition 
of layers of ſlime, originally proceeding : rom the 
creature's own body. 

But though the foliation of Shells is gene- 
rally Ae 4 for in the fo manner, it 
has been ſuppoſed by ſome, and with a t 
reaſon, that there are other fabſtances bel the 
animal's own ſlime which aſſiſt the fabric of the 

| Shell, or at leaſt add to it's external coat, which 

| is always different from the internal one: theſe are 
accidental concretions of earthy or ſaline A 
cles, which adhere to the ſlimy matter on it's firſt | 

emiſſion. By Rang, © this theory, we can more 
ſatisfactorily account for the various colours of the 
Shell, which cannot be fi to derive it's 
tincture from the animal's body, as is the vulgar 
9 inion; for all the internal parts of che Shell are 

ok one 2 white colour; and it is only the 

5 outermoſt la that is ſo beautifully varied, and 
ſo richly. tinctured with. the moſt vivid colours. 
If, as N e aſſerts, the external coat be ſcaled 
off, all inner ſubſtance will be found of one 

ſimple nyt bor f z conſequently, the animal's own 
Juices can afford only one colour; whereas we fre- 
quently fee Shells ſtained with an infinite variety. 

If we examine the cabinets of the curious, we 
ſhall find the Shells in general furniſhed with a 
white ground, tinctured with red, 4 ellow, brown 
green, and ſeveral other ſhades and pleaſing mix- 
* but never blue. Indeed, Shells are of al- 

tinge but blue; the reaſon of which is 
| n the only colour which ſea-wa- 
ter ae A piece of fill, or a feather of 


ds, | 


The ſubſtance -of | 


of the ſkin; | 


the in layers, which receive no adſeititibus ad- 
mixture, ſtill preſerve the natural colour of the 
animal; and continue white withour any vatia- 
tion. 

Thos far we may diſtover char the ani) is 
not the ſole agent in the beauty and colour of it's 
Shell. But it ſeems otherwiſe with regard to it's 
convolutions, it's prominences, and ral form: 
| theſe entirely on the art of the animal; or 
rather on it's ĩnſtincts, which, in the'fame kinds, 
nature has rendered invatiable, The Shell gene- 
| rally bears ſome rude reſemblance to the body on 

which it has been moulded. Thus it is obfery- 
able in all marine Shells, that if the creature has 
| | any tumour or excreſcence on it's body, it occa- 
ſions a prominence likewiſe in that part of the in- 
cruſtation to which it correſ When the 
animal begins to alter it's poſition; and to make 
new additions to it's a „the ſame” pro- 
tuberance which had raiſed the Shell before in 
r 2 ſwells it again at ef diſtance; 
means we perceive ame Uality, 

in a ſpiral ine, all-round the Shell. Spins 
theſe tumours in the creature are ſo „ or 
pointed, that thoſe which riſe over them in in 
cruſtation like horns: after this, the ani- 
mal diſen itſelf from it's firſt cavities; and 


\ 


horns; and ſo increaſes the number in 
to it's growth. 
5 to be channelled, the Shell that covers it 


ces inthe body, which wind about it in 


a ſpiral manner, the Shell will Hkewiſe have it's 
tumours and cavities winding | "_ to the extre- 
mity. 

In this manner 15 Shells are 4 various in their 
as the incloſed Feen, are r In- 


buſineſs of their lives. Thoſe who conſult their 
beauty only, take care to poliſh them, and to have 
their exrernal crpſt or ſcoured off by 
means of ſpirits of ſalt! But others, with more 
learned tion, them exactly in that 
ſtare in Abich chez were vith their precious 
cruſt ſtil untouched. + The expence which ſome 
ns have been at in making ſuch collectiom 


— and ſame Shells are no lefs rz. 


onder to produce cofour, the animal not only ov | 
niſhes it $-juices, but the fea rh eärth thit com. 


as to aſſume various and beautiful hues Wen 


then, by freſh evacuations, aſſumes a * 
If, on the other hand, the body 
be channelled likewiſe and if there be any 
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and his method is, of all others, the moſt; conſo- 


by the tide caſt on the ſhores; Thoſe which are 


glas. 


or expoſed 
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pearls for their beauty. 


fade e their ſeareity, and. nor cheir beauty, 


that determines the value of all natural curioſi- 
ties. en Sdells as preſent nothiug attractive to 
che ignorants- are often the moſt precious; and 
thoſewhich an unlearned ſpectator would confider 
wich adraieationy an sdept in conchology would 
probably. paſs over with diſdain. Theſe collec- 
tions, however, have their uſes ; not only by exhi- 
bicing the valt variety of nature's operations, but 
alſo by-exenting'our burioſity to the conſideration 
of thoſe animals that. form them. The mind 
which Faß find ianocent entertainment in thoſe 
humble contemplations,/ is not ill employed: for 
what can be mote gratifying; ſays Pliny, than to 
view Nature in all her i urities, and ſportin 
in all her variety; of Shells l. Such a difference o 
colour do they - extibitz/ fuch' a diſtinction of 


n 


it divided: ſotme are with a riſing on the 


; back; ſome ſmooth, - fome wrinkled, toothed, | 


ſtreaked; the point variouſly intorted, the mouth 
pointed like a ger, folded back; and bent in- 
wards; all theſe "variations, and many more, at 
once\furniſh novelty, el , and ſpeculation. 
With refpe& to the figure of Shells, Ariſtotle 
has very judiciouſly divided ther into three kinds; 


— 


nant to nature. Theſe are, firſt, the univalve, or 
turbinated; conſiſting of one piece only; ſecondly, 
the bivalve; conſiſting of two pieces, united by a 
hinge; like an oyfter; and, thirdly, the multi valve, 
com of more than two pieces, as the acorn 


ſcarcity and beau. 


filked up from the deep are commonly denomi- 
nated pelagii ; and ſuch as are caſt on the ſhores 


iS 


, gef fortuitous: | theſe; therefore, are | the 


beautiful. As they are often found evacuated, 
they frequently loſe the whiteneſs and brilliancy 
of their colouring. They are alſo often. perſo- 
rated, either by worms, or by each other; and are 
thus rendered leſs valuable: but their eſtimation 


— 


2 A 


1 


— 


is farcher decreaſed; when they are ſcaled, either 


by lying too long empty at the bottom af the ſea, 
on the ſhore. However, ſea Shells 
exceed either land or foſſile Shells in beauty; as 
they receive the higheſt poliſh, and exhibit the 
maſt brilliant and variegated ints. 
- \Freſh-water Shells are neither ſo numerous, ſo 


various, or ſo beautiful, as thoſe which belong to 


the gean; they are deſtitute of that ſolidity which 


re; flat; concave; long, lunated, circular, the 


Shell. -: All cheſe are found-in the ſea ar different | 
depths; and are valuable in proportion to their 
411017 3093. n 


6 4s of 


1 origitall 
| ſtages" of the Shell, and even their fermenting 
| with acids, were at firſt infufficient to convince 


tive formations; 
where tha were diſcovered, but unconnected with 
any part vf animated nature. Succeeding enquir- 
ers, more accurate in their reſearches, on diggi 


are termed littorales.. Many of the pelagii are 
never ſeen onſhore; but they remain in the depths | 
where they were firſt produced, and their capture 


ſcarceſt, and conſequently the moſt valuable Shells. 
The littorales are more common; and ſuch as 
are of the ſame genus with the pelagii are leſs 
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the latter poſſeſaz their clavicles are neither ſo 


a ſaline impregnation-to tinge their ſurfaces, their 
colours are very obſcure... There are only two 
kinds found in freſh-water, the bivalved and the 
| t Ac. 
Living land Shells are more beautiful, though 
leſs various; than thoſe which inhabit freſh wa- 
ters; and ſome ate not inferior in elegance to 
fea Shells. Howeyer, my are but of one kind, 
viz. the turbinated ;' andi of that only four or five 
varieties are belehrated for their beauty. 
Though foffile Shells do not properly fall 
within the limits of this work, a ſhort account of 
them, as being connected with recent ones, ma 
| nevertheleſs be extremely app te, This cl 
contains as many genera as the ſea itſelf; the uni- 
valve, the bivalve, and the multivalve kinds; and 
of each bf theſe; many varieties not to be found in 
a recent ſtate. Indeed, the number is fo 
and the varieties are ſo many, that naturaliſts long 
entertained an opinion that they were the capri- 
- clous productions of nature, and had never been 
the retreats. of animals whoſe habitations they re- 
' ſembled, They were ſound not only of various 
| kinds, but in different ſtates of preſervation : ſome 
had the Shell entire, compoſed, as in it's primi- 


tive ſtate, of a white calcarious earth, and filled 


with earth, or even empty others were diſcovered 
with the Shell entire, but replete with a ſubſtance 


which was petrified by time; ſome, and theſe in 

t numbers, were found with the Shell en- 
tirely mouldered away, but the petrified ſubſtance 
that filled it ill exhibiting the figure and impreſ- 
ſion of the Shell; others, which had been lodged 
near. earth or ſtone, impreſſed their print on theſe 
ſubſtances, and left the mark, though they them- 
ſelves were decayed; and, laſtly, ſome Shells were 
found half mouldered away, their parts ſcaling 
off from each other in the manner they were 
formed. However, theſe different 


thoſe who had aſſigned them to a different origin: 
they were {till conſidered as accidental and ſpor- 
ſited in the various ſituations 


up r Shells or teeth, ſoon found that they 
could diſcover the petrified remains of ſome other 
durable parts of the body. T 

the Shells: taken from the eart 
uſual defects and diſaſters which the ſame kinds 
are known to receive. at ſea: they were not only 
tinctured with a ſalt- water cruſt, but pierced in a 


perceived that 


devour the Shells of fiſhes. Theſe proofs at 1 


| prevailed over the erroneous opinions of former 


ages; and the falſe hypotheſes which had been 
ſyſtematized, ſpeedily died away. 
Wherever Shells are found, are now conſi- 
dered as the ſpoils of ſome animals that once 
found ſhelter in them. By what means they have 
wandered from the ſea, is not neceſſary to be ex- 
plained ; they all exhibit unqueſtionable marks of 
their origin. From their, number and ſituation, 
however, we are led to conjecture that the fea 
once reached thaſe ſpots where are found; 
from their varieties, we learn how little we know 
of all the ſea at preſent contains; and it is moſt 
| probable that thouſands of different ſhapes, en- 
tirely unknown, {till remain at the bottom. 
| | A variety 
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prominent nor d reng; and being deprived of 


exhibited the 


peculiar manner by the ſea- worms, which eagerly 
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; Shells their ſtudy; and, wich indefatigable pain 
they have ſyſtematized them into different e 


tions have deen 


always been retained by the judicious, whatever 
have thoſe ro make in the ſubor- *, 


| 


alterations 


tems ol in 


tisfa 
method, and leave the curiobs in Shells to per- 
U their knowledge by conſulting che original. 


- eſtabliſh? the Ces ſubdiviſions,” 
valves have the five ſubſequent eſſential characters 
for the claſſes or families; finple;' or not turbi- 
nnd e 


The ſubordinate characters for the genera and 


_ whilſt the iMnicies 
to each other, in fi 


or mouth of the Sh 
racteriſtic of the turbinated - univalve; on the 


1 8 ihpets * | 
Which ate Eo hel 


out a-perforation at the top; 


quite through we Shell. 


number of f 


nn 


. have eee . 


& 


families, genera; and ſpeeies. Different dne | 
adopted by different c<onchoto-' | | 
general diviſions of Ariſtotle have 


gifts; but the 


all che 
but that of Da Coſta 

N 
4 general view of his 


dinate 1 80 It is impoſſible to ſpeci 

genious tn 

, ee once pe of the 
ory, we ſhalt ſubjoin 


This accurate conchologiſt begins with aſcer- 
raining ſome eſſential characters by which: Shells 


may be divided into families or claſſes, genera and 
fſpecirs. Theſe characters muſt de fortied from 


6 principal parts of the Shell, the variations of 
which in 1. 1 ape, or Gwarion; will enable us to 
Thus, unt 


_ * 


nated, with a ſingle continued cavity, turbinated 
„or with many cavities, the total 
re or mouth of the Shell. 


ſhape, and the a 


cies of univalves are alſo five; the number of 
ires or wreaths, 6perculated or not opereulated, 


| bersz and a pipe, or 


nature of the ſhelly ſubſtance; whether opake; 


corneous, of pearlaceous, the epidermis and: 9 
head, and extremity or 


ti ; 

Da Coſta thn to - 4 Ariſtotelian diftribu- 

tion; and all thoſe bodies which coincide in one 
eſſential character, he refers to the ſame Claſs; 
differences of theſe bodies 
parts as are not deemed 

principal, peer wa, the ſubordinate ' geners and | 

3 According 7 he fixes on the aperture 

ell as the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


hinges for the bivalves; and the number ef valves 


for the multivalves. The ſimple figute, the chan. 


bered ſtructure, or the latent convolutlonb of the 
revolved Shells, which are thoſe univalves uncha- 
racterized by che mouth, as the lirnpets, ammo- 
nia, and cowries, are made the difti npuiſling cha- 
racers of theſe families. The figure ol Maße, the 
turban or | clavicte, the colour oonſiſtence, aud 
ſtreaks on the Shell, are conſidered as the A1 | 
ny ebaracters of more or ſpecies. ' 

nivalves of the firſt daſs conopretiend Sir 
general ſubdiviſions or orders! "The firmple uni- 
valves; or thoſe 1 are not turbinated, and 
very Mi; Sun Tpiral ontains four th 
ellæ; the aures muritite, 
; the vermieuli, or worm 
The Fr f nec open iu geln d 

he m ly U m 8 ubdi- 
vided into three genera; the noe or entire, with« 
the chambered; and 
perforited, with a hole in the top 
T be firſt genus is very 
numerous; the ſecond has alſo T To ies; but 
the third has few. Europe qo or 
ies; the 9288 ya lat 2 na- 
tives of che Eaſt Indies; America has many of the 
chambered and ſmaller kinds ; and ſome large and 
beautiful 4impets' have recentiy been imported 
from the Straits of Magellan and the Se 
Seas. Limpets in a foflile tate BYY me | 


the pierced, or 
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vdid of a ctiambered 


The ſecond ſubdiviſion of univalves conſifts of 


family, contains fix genera ; one 


N ſhape, 
but the ſpires are ſew, ſeparated, and van} 


depths the preſent occaſions of the creature re 


| The ſwoon: i vl — "IF 
[vines or an} 2 po ello. em Tbere 


Tbe third family is rod vermiouli, 3 
Shells. Theſe are ſubdivided into vermiguli, or 
tubular worm nene rr 
terminate form; and „ or thoſe worm 
Shells which in the whole; of any eſpecial =” par- 
ticular part, have a ar ſhape or 
ſtructure. "Thert are but few] —— ind. 
The fourth _ LS = Theſe are 
ſimple tubular a regu ar, determinate, ; 
curved; conical ſhape, open at both extremities. 


This family contains he's Ae 1 nor are 
re 2 


there many ſoſſile ones 


ſuch as are concamerated ar chambered, having 
many regular and nearly equidiſtant cells or cham- 

hunculus, which opens 
into and communicates: chatnber to cham- 
ber. This ſecond part, which conſtitutes ＋ fiſth 
wy Ds 


the orthoceratites, is of a ſimple 
nera, as the lituitæ, or. croſier, —_ 
larni, ammonia, and gle or * mg are all turbi- 
adtads and the other genus, or nautilus, is re- 
volved. There 82 of cheſe fix genera 
that are known. recent, the lituitæ and nautilus; 
and therefore the others belong to the ſoſſile 
ki The lituitæ — Ae. a bi- 
g Cylindric 

tem, one end of which turns in 24 rel manner; 


from each other. This genus was firſt diſco 
by Breynius, and is ſeldom found in a foſſile ſtate. 
Phe other ireecnt 8 are revolved 
hi ny 2 thoſt whoſe fois never appear exter- 
. fabric of the 
Saal IL. They are of a chambered ſtructure, the 
partitions of the cells or chambers being concavo 
convex roundiſn . 
Da Coſta, Ae moſt authors. as a 
nautilus, is a diſtin& this, being” de- 
which is the eſſen- 
tial. character. 2 + nee few. 
Conthologiſts make two ſpecies ian or 
pearly kind; the umbilicated and non- umbili- 
cated; + The inclofed animal is ſuid to inhabic 
only the uppermoſt or open chamber, which is 
De Aeon i a goon 
empty, t pipe or nculus, 
= on from chamber to chamber, is filled 
witch an a or tail of the animal, reſemb- 
ling a gut or 3 TY 3 This ſiphunculus is a di- 
lateable tube, under the direction of the animal: 
when depreſſed, like the ſwimming bladder of a 
fiſh it renders the nautilus buoyant; when it is 
contracted, the fiſh and Shell fink, and to fuch a 
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"The third ſubdiviſion or order of es 
eotnpechends: Tevolved Shells, or thoſe: whoſe 
{pires are latent within the body ; and are never. 
extcrmally'vaſible, being entirely deſtitute of a cla- 
vicle or turban. This third part, which is the 
ſixth family, contains three genera; the nuces, of 
bull; re h * AN Por- 
N e _ 


=: 
- The nures or hullæ, common 
it's eggs, e v.25 ſnails, the dippers and 
nutz, te generally of àn oval ſhape; and um- 
bilicated at the bottom; the mouth is very wide, 
ſpecially at che top, and narrowing to a great de- 
gree downwards; the lip is thin, ſharp, and naked, 
or without-any border, and with a ſmall facing or 
lip onthe upper part of che-mouth, oo 
The Jſeni-porcellanze, or ſecond genus, are 
Shells reſembling the cypreæ, or cowries, in their 
arance; but their aperture is more open; 
neither are the lips dentated. Linnæus makes 
a genus of cheſe, Which he calls bulla, including 
under the ſame appellation the preceding genus 
of nuces. Davila makes them a genus of cow- 
ries; andothers'rank them as cowries. The ſpe- 
cies of this genus are not very numerous; ſome of 
them, however; ſuch-as the weaver's ſhuttle, and 
the poached egg, are eſteemed rare and valuable. 
The third genus is the cypræa, or porcellana, 
called alſo the cowry. Shells of this genus are 
generally ſemi-oyal, with their mouths in the flat 
part. The ſpires of the cowries make their revo- 
9 within the body of the Shell ; their aper- 
ture is on the flat ſide, being a narrow opening of 
the Shell; the lips, which nearly approach each 
other, are broad, turning inwards, and toothed ;' 
the two ends or extremes on the upper part are 
prominent; at one extreme there is a wry gutter 
or opening the other extreme has alſo a gutter, 
but it is ſtraight or perpendicular; and on it's 
ſide, in ſome ſpecies, there is another protube- 
rance, like a ſmall rude clavicle or turban. The 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this genus is the 
deep indentions on the interior edges of the lips, 
which divides it from the ſemi- porcellanæ. Lin- 
næus adheres to this eſſential character; but ſome 
ther conchologiſts, not r ing it, have con- 
unded them all together. 


The cowries art extremely numerous; and, 


both in colour and-poliſh, are beautiful beyond 
deſcription: and, what renders them ſtill more 
admirable,” they brinfathis fine poliſh with them 
from the ſea; ſo that, were they leſs numerous, 


they would perhaps be eſteemed as valuable as 


the moſt cutious-volutes. They ſeem to be lit- 
toral Shells; 'and are found on the coaſts of the 


Molucca iſles, the Maldives; Madagaſcar, and the 
Weſt Indies. This genus is rarely found foſſile. 
The fourth ſubdiviſion: or order includes the 
turbinated or ſpiral univalves; which are Shells 
whoſe ſpires are external, ſhewing themſelves on 
the exterior ſurface of the Shell; in that part called 
the clavicle or turban, which 1s either produced 
ſhort or flat, according to the ſeveral genera or 
The ſeventh family under this claſs is the cym- 
brum or paper nautilus. The Shells of this fa- 


/ 


mily, in their external conformation, reſemble a 


ſhip or boat, whoſe upper part or head is narrow, 
turns ſpirally, and is ſimilar to the ſtern; the reſt 
of it widens to the other end, is quite hollow, 
forms an horizontal aperture, and lies lower than 
the ſtern or ſpiral end. There are only three or 
four known ſpecies; and thoſe are browniſh 'or 
whitiſh, almoſt as thin as paper, and hence they 
have obtained the appellation of the paper nau- 
tili. Linnæus forms a diſtinct genus of theſe, 


under the denomination of argonauta. This fa- 


mily is the real ſailor; the nautilus and pompilus 
of the Greeks and Latins; to which our celebrated 
Engliſh poet refer— - & | 
Learn of the little nautilus to fail :” 

Vor. II. | 


q 


1 


ly wetted the: | 


rate ſize, with two large eye 
or legs, of a ſoft fleſhy ſubſtance; thickeſt towards 


when the animal is defirous of rowin 
The ſix foremoſt are ſhort ; and he 


SHE 
for it never has been ſatisfaforily proved, that 
the other kind, or pearly nautilus, ever fails, or 
navigates His Shell. | | 

Theſe Shells are natives of many parts of the 
Mediterranezn, and alſo of the Oriental coaſts. 
The incloſed animal is of the polypus kind; and, 
according to Argenville; the head is of a mode- 
eyes. It has eight arms 


the body, contected by a ſlight membrane; and 


theſe are of a ſilvery colour, ſet with ſuckers or 


knobs on the ſides; flatted like oars, and adapted 
for ſwimining. They ſupply the place of oars 

his veſſel. 
ances him- 
ſelf, and extends them as he ſwims: the two 


- hinder ones are ___ than the others; and theſe 


he plunges in the ſen by way of rudder; at the 
ſame time that they ſupport the ſkin or mem-- 


brane, which he uſes as a ſail to ply the wind. 


Thus equipped, he navigates in calm and ſerene 
weather; but, when apprehenſive of danger, he 


| retires within the Shell, which by. that means ad- 
mits the water, and ſinks to the bottom. He fre- 
quently, however; pumps out the water; and often 


quits the Shell, which floating about in a ſtate of 
inanity, is by the waves generally daſhed to pieces 
againſt the rocks. 5 


The ear-ſnails, or auris - cochlea, called alſo the 
Venus- ear, conſtitutes the eighth family. Theſe 
Shells ſo much reſemble the ſea- cars in ſhape, 


that moſt authors have ranked them in that fa- 


mily, and called them non-perforated ſea- ears. 
Liſter and Gualtieri rank them as cochleæ; and 
Linnæus aſſigns them to a genus which he calls 


helix. Da Coſta defines them to be Shells fo open 


as to reſemble ſea - ears, but not perforated with a 
row of holes. They have a broad ledge along 


one ſide, projecting over the cavity, and turbinat- 
ing into one ſingle flat ſpire, quite level with the 


bottom gf the Shell: this ſpire is alſo pretty wide, 


and extends to near the middle of the bottom or 
under part, There are but few Shells of this fa- 


- mily. 


The ninth family is the cylindri, cylinders, or 


| olives. Theſe Shells are ranked by Linnæus, in 
. his genus of voluta, under the appellation of cy- 


lindroides. Da Coſta ſeparates the family into 


two genera; the cylindri emarginati, or ſuch 


vhoſe edge is quite even and ſharp; and the cy- 


lindri marginati, or ſuch whoſe edge has à very 


ö 


numerous e eee 


thick border, which turns over into a very promi- 
nent ledge on the back, like to the helmets. The 
ſpecies of Shells belonging to this family are very 


The voluta, or volutes, conſtitute the tenth fa- 


mily of the univalves. Linnæus tranſpoſes the 
name of voluta to the mitres, Perſian crowns, cy- 


linders, and other uni valves, with the pillar platted 
or wreathed. The volutes are beautiful Shells. 
The eleventh family is called globoſæ, or tuns; 


and the Shells of this family are defined to be ge- 


nerally of a globoſe ſhape, the body being much 
ſwelled or rounded, whence they derive their 
name: they have ſhort turbans; the mouth is ex- 


{| tremely wide, and very large; and the upper part 
of it terminates in a wry channel, which is very 
ſhort, and turns backward. None have a pillar 


or columella lip; though in ſome, as the Perſian 
crowns and melons, the columella or pillar itſelf 
is wrinkled or plaited. The Shells comprehended 
under this family are the tuns, partridges, figs, 
harps, Perſian crowns, and melons. Though not 
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numerous, family contains fome very 
— and 5 Shells. | | | 
The caſſides or helmets, conſtitute the twelfth 
family. Theſe 
Shells, with the back very convex and round, and 
the under or mouth part flat. They have alſo 
flat, or at leaſt very ſhort clavicles or turbans; 


the mouth is long, narrowiſh, and termioares at 


the in a gutter, which turns very large, ſtrong, 
3 on the back. The Wann ſtrongly 
and thickly toothed, and riſes into a high thick 
border or ledge on the upper part or back 5 and 
the pillar is generally ſtrongly toothed and ndged, 


of ſet with ſmall aſperities.. Liſter and Linnzus 


rank theſe Shells among the buccina.” They are 


not very numerous; but ſome of them are ex- 
tremely large. and weighty. | I 
The thirteenth family is the tr6chi, or tops, 
which are Shells of a conic or pyramidal ſhape, 
the top being broad and flattiſh, 'and gradually 
tapering thence to ; very ſharp point, The aper- 
ture ot mouth 1s generally angular, low, and nar- 
row. It is a very numerous family, and abounds 
in curious and elegant Shells. * 

The fourteenth family is the cochlee, or ſnails; 
the chatacter of which is, around, or nearly round 
mouth, perfe&ly bordered, and circumſcribed. 

Da Coſta divides this family into five genera ; the 
nerites, or ſnails, with ſemicircular mouths ; he- 
lices, or round-mouthed ſnails, whoſe ſpires lie 
horizontally, or between two levels, of which ge- 
nus there are many curious ſpecies ; ſnails with a 

ſhort or flat turban, to which belong the common 


land-ſnails, and many others; ſnails with a length- 


ened clavicle or turban, which may be denomi- 
nated turbo; and the cochleæ ſtrombiformes, or 
ſnails whoſe turbans are extremely long and fle 
der, of which genus the 3 are few. n 
The buccina, or whelks, conftitute the fifteenth 
family. Theſe are Shells whoſe mouth is an ob- 
long and very lengthened oval, the upper part 
whereof is produced into a gutter or ſlight beak, 
Accordingly Da Coſta divides this family into fix 
genera, The buccina canaliculata, or guttered 
whelks, the upper part of whoſe mouth ends in 
an almoſt ſtraight and fomewhat prolonged gut- 
ter; and the inner, or columella lip, is always ex- 
tremely ſhooth. The ſpecies of this genus are 


very numerous. The buccina recurviroſtra, or 
wry-mouthed whelks, whoſe mouth appears as if | 
the com 
; | the eſcallop. RY | N. 
The ſpondyli conſtitute the ſecond family. 
Theſe Shells are 


cut ſhort at the top; for the gutter or beak does 
not extend ſtraĩght forward from the upper part 
of the mouth, but bends or falls on the back in a 
wry manner, exactly like the mouth of a flat fiſh, 
There are many ſpecies belonging to this genus. 
The buccina roſtrara, or longiroſtra, or beaked 


whelks: theſe have a lengthened beak; ſuch 
as the purputæ, tower of Babel, crane, and many 
The buccina 


other rare and curious * ee 
umbilicara, or umbilicated whelks, which have a 
rpendicular hollow or navel by the fide of the 


columella or pillar lip; on the firſt or body whirl. 


There are but few ſpecies of this genus. The 
buccina columella dentata, or plicata, or whelks 
with a wrinkled or plaited pillar. And, laſtly, 
the ſtrombi, or needles, which are Shells with a 
very long and taper clavicle or turban, and a wry 


mouth turning on the back, in ſome ſpecies of 
ſuch a length that ir reſembles a ſpur. The ge- 


nus of ſtrombi is pretty numerous. 


The fixreenth family is the murices, whoſe di- 
ſtinguiſhing characteriſtic is an oblong and equally | - 


rally very ru 


into a perſectly ſtra 
thence into a roun 


latter concha pectinata; and the eſcal 


The ſpecies are numerous; ſome 


”% \ a 
f 1 
* 4 5 


natrow mouth longitudinally, which runs into 4 


ſhort gutter or top; and they are always tho 


ray, 


. or rough, over the entire ſurface, like the 
are defined to be ſemi- globoſe 


ikes or aſpexities of rugged rocks, whence the 
Latin appellation muren, the 
the French -rochers. WY. | 
Da Coſta divides this family into four genera, 
The murex, rocks, or thoſe Shells that have a 
long and equally narrow mouth; and are gene- 
ugged, with a clavicle-or turban uſu- 
ally ſhort, and almoſt flat, and the pillar wrinkled 
or plaited; of which there are many ſpecies. The 
rhombi, or Shells whoſe ſubordinate charaQer is, 


that they have always a rhombic ſhape or contour; 


of which the ſpecies are not very numerous, bur 
ſome are. large and heavy. The alatæ, or winged 


Shells, whoſe lip is expanded outwards like a flap 


or wing; and which are ranked by Linnæus under 
the genus of ftrombus: of this genus there are 
many fine and beautiful ſpecies. And the apor- 
rhoidz, or winged Shells, whoſe edges are beſet 
with ſtrong 3 or proceſſes, like fingers, as the 
N 5 's _— ou e The ſpecies 
are iew; but t aury them am 
compenſates for — i Py 
The ſecond grand diviſien'or claſs of Shells 
| nds the bivalves, or ſuch Shells as are 
compoſed of two pieces or parts; which being 
connected by hinges, play on each other, ſo as to 


ſhut, open, and perſorm all the functions neceſſary 


to the œconomy of the incloſed animals. 
Da Coſta diſtributes bivalves, of which there 
are no land, and few freſh - water Shells, into three 


orders. The firſt includes thoſe Shells that have 
unequal valves, and ſhut cloſe; of which there are 
four families. "4 4 


The firſt family is the pectens, or eſcallope ; 


the eſſential character of which is a trigonal ſinus, 


and an elaſtic cartilage for it's hinge in the cen- 
tre of the top of the Shell: the ſubordinate diſtinc- 
tions are their being cared; and tliat the top runs 
t line, gradually widening 
bottgm.” Linnzus makes 
the pecten a ou of oyſters. Gualtieri divides 
them into different genera, with equal and un- 
equal valves; calling the former pecten, and the 
lops with un- 
equal or ſingle cars, he denominates unculi. 
which are 
very beautiful and curious, as the ducal mantle, 
$ or ſole, the duck's foot or coral, and 


valves, partaking of the ruggedneſs of the oyſter 
with ſomewhat 4 the Galen derm ſo as 3 
a medium between the two families. However, 
the ſpondyles, like the eſcallops, have ſome ſpe- 
cies with equal valves, and without ears. The 
chief character is the hinge, which in the upper 
Shell conſiſts of a triangular hollow and cartilage, 
like the eſcallop, in the very centre; on each fide 


of which there is a large thick and prominent 
tooth or joint lying on each ſide of the cavity. 


This family is not very numerous in it's ſpecies. 
The third family is the oſtreum or oyſter; the 


hinge of which is deſtitute of teeth; but there are 

es of a large inarticulate gutter running 
along the length of the top of the Shell, in both 
ves alike, covered and filled with a ſtrong car- 


ſome 


generally eared with unequal 


The ſpecies of this family are very numerous: 
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G corions: nd Desutifol, which bear a 
large price; as the hammer oyſter and the cocks- 


combs; ©Linnevs ranks the eſcallops with the 
oyſter; Argenville and others reduce the ſpon- 


dyles to this family; while Lifter ranks the ham- 


mer oyſter and Tome others as eſcallops. 
The fourth family is che anomiæ, confiſting of 
ſeveral foffile ſpecies, but not more than three or 
four recent ones. Columna denominates them 
conch rariroes anomiz.. Woodward firſt ar- 
ranged-the anomiz from the foſſile Shells; Gual- 
tieri makes a particular genus of them, under the 
appellation of terebratula; and Linnzus conſiders 
them as a diftin& genus, under the name of ano- 
miæ, mixing the recent with the foſſile kinds, and 
defining them to be Shells with unequal valves, 
one valve being flattiſh, the other convex, the 


beak perforated, -and the hinge inarticulate or | 


toothleſs. Davila conſiders them as a genus of 
oyſters; and defines them as Shells whoſe beak or 
top of the under valve is perforated, and riſes 
curved on the 1 valve. Da Coſta deſcribes 
the anomite as bivalves, with unequal valves, and 
never eared. The beak of the largeſt or inferior 
valve is greatly ; 
the beak of the ſmaller or upper valve, and is per- 
forared like a tube. The valves in. ſome ſpecies 


are connected by an inarticulate or toothlefs, and 


in others by a multarticulate, or many-toothed 
hinge, conſtiruting two 
thoſe in which the hinge of the under valve is a 
large ſinus or cavity, the angles whereof form two 


inences or joints; and the upper valve is in- | rovus. 
The ninth family is the tellinæ. Theſe Shells 


dented into it by a correſponding prominence to 
it's cavity, and by two ſmall hollows, _ 
with the two joints: the latter are thoſe. whoſe 
hinge lies on a long ſtraight line, and is full of 
— 5 exactly like the Noah's ark Shells. This 
gentleman is of opinion that the animals inhabit- 
ing theſe Shells ſeldom open them, as moſt others 
do, to admit their food ; but receive their nou- 
riſhment through the tube or perforated beak 
only. - | 
The ſeeond order of bivalves comprehends 
thoſe Shells that have equal valves, and ſhut cloſe; 
ſuch as the cockles, tellens, and muſcles. Da 
Coſta diftributes this order into three ſections; 
the multarticulate, articulate, and 1narticulate. 
The firſt ſection includes the lepto-polyginglymi, 
or multartieulate Shells, with a great number of 
teeth on the hinges, of which we meet with three 
The pectinoideæ, or Shells with equal valves, 
form the fifth family of bivalves. Theſe are ge- 
nerally flat; the hinge lies on a ſtraight line like 
the eſcallop, but is with ſeveral parallel and 
ſtraight ri or intermediate furrows; and the 
fides are diſſimilar. There are but few ſpecies of 
this family xy. 

The fixth family is the pectunculi er 
ginglymi, or multarticulate cockles. The Shells 
of this family reſemble the cockle in every reſpect, 
except the hinge, which in theſe is furniſhed with 
a great number of teeth; and in thoſe with few, 
Linneus places them in his genus of arca. The 
ſpecies are not very numerous. | 

The ſeventh family is compoſed of the arcæ, 
arks, or boats, which have their hinges on a 
ſtraight line, and are of a ſomewhat quadrangular 
or oblong, figure, as the Noah's arks and ſquare 


cockles. Argenville places them in his fourth 


family of heart-cockles; Davila makes them a 


ced, and riſes or moves over | 


: the former are 


| 


; 


are three families. 


K 


> 10 
diſtinet genus of his fourth family, and calls them 
| arks; Gyualtjeri forms them into a genus under 


the appellation of concha rhomboidalis; and Lin- 
neus ranks them as a diſtinct genus, which he de- 


| 


nominates arca. 
many ſpecies. | 
The ſecond ſection comprehends all bivalves 
with equal valves, which are not cared, and have 
few teeth on their hinge. Of this diviſion there 


The eighth family of nculi or cockles is 
chiraSerifed by a 8 hinge, ſet 
with ſeveral ſtrong teeth, from two to four in 
number; and may be divided into three' genera. 
The pectunculi or cockles ; the chame of ſome 
modern -authors; which are convex or flattiſh 
Shells of a circular ſhape, and with ſimilar or diſ- 
{mnilar ſides, whoſe . are not very inent, 
and run much upwards towards the hinge. Ar- 
genville, Davila, and ſome other conchologiſts, 
call them eames; Gualtieri denominates them 


This family does not conſiſt of 


chame; and Linnæus diſperſes them into ſeveral 
of his genera, The 


nus is very numerous. 
The ſecond genus 1s the cord iformes, or heart- 
cockles; whoſe beaks are very prominent, and 
revert- conſiderably towards the hinge, by which 
means they repreſent a heart. Gualtieri places 


them among his conchæ cordiformes; and Lin- 


nevs ranks them in his cardium genus. This 


genus is pretty numerous. 


The third genus is compoſed of the truncati, 
or flat· ſided cockles, which is by no means nume- 


are conſiderably broader than they are long; 
ſome what depreſſed; and the hinge has two teeth 
ſet eloſe together. The ſpecies are but few. 
The placentæ compoſe the tenth family. Theſe 
are Shells with equal valves, whoſe hinge lies en- 
tirely within the Shell; and one valve conſiſts of 
two ſtraight linear ridges, pretty prominent, and 


raiſed obliquely to each other, ſo as to meet at 
one end in a very acute angle; and the other 


valve has two correſpondent furrows. Da Coſta 
forms two ſpecies of this family; the Chineſe 


glaſs, or pellucid oyſter; and the Poliſh ſaddle. 


The third ſection includes the inarticulate bi- 
valves, or thoſe which are deſtitute of teeth on 


their hinge; of which there are two families. 


The margaritiferæ, or pearl oyſters, compoſe 
the eleventh family. Theſe are eared Shells with 
equal valves, whoſe hinge is merely a gutter or 
flight furrow, withaut a ſingle tooth. The ſpe- 
cies are few; but among them are the pearl oy- 
ſter, or mother- of- pearl; and the ſwallow. Rum 
phius, Davila, and ſome other conchologiſts, 
rank theſe as oyſters ; Woodward forms them into 
a genus which he calls margaritiferæ; and Gual- 
tier1 places the pearl Shells in one genus, under 
the appellation of inæquilateræ; and the ſwallow 
in another, called conchæ aliformes. | 

The twelfth family is the muſcles; which are 
2 very convex; of a long and narrow 

ape; and the hinge is a mere ſlight furrow with- 
out any tooth; and ſituated, not at the top of the 
Shell, but a ſhort way down one of the ſides. 
The ſpecies are not very numerous. | 

The third order of bivalves comprehends the 
conchæ hiantes; whoſe: Shells never ſnut cloſe, 
but are always open or gaping in ſome part. 
This diviſion conſtitutes the thirteenth family, 
and conſiſts of four genera, as follow. 


The 
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be bridane ; or eh © conchs,. which. are. 


_ Shells of equal valves and diſſimilar Rides, reſemb- 
ling the heart :ccckles/4n, hinge and appearance: 
but on the longeſt fide, from the back to nearly: 
the extreme margin, the two Shells do not cloſe, 
but have a large heart-like opening, the lips 
whereofate. hroad and turn upon the edges. 

The ſpecics of this genus are but fewy heverthe- 
leſs, they make up in weight what they 
number, being the largeſt and heavieſt of all bi- 
valyes, ſome, weighing ſrom three, hundred and a 
half to x or ſeven hundred weigh. 


e 
ITbe chamæ, or gapers, Which have a, broad, 


thick, and large tooth for their hinge;-and. are, as 
it were, abruptly, cut off on one; fide; which ſide 
is always, open or gaping; as the valves cannot 
ſhut cloſe at that part. There are few ſpecies of 
che wr afred Stadv af: ili] 
The ſolenes, ſheaths, or razor, Shells, which 
are very broad, but extremely ſhort, open at both 
ends; and the hinge is furniſhed. with teeth placed 


quite at one extremit. 

ſomewhat triangular ſhape, widening; from a 
pointed or narrow top to a very broad enq, which. 
1s always open: the hinge is inarticulate, and 
placed on one fide. The ſpecies ate but few... 
_ ., The third general diviſion, or claſs of Shells, 

comprehends the multiyalves, or thoſe compoſed 
of more than two valves or pieces. 


In this divifion there are the three following 
fm d 0G 40 15 lg e 0 
The firſt family of multivalves, and the four - 
teenth of Shells in general, is the pholas, or pid- 
docks; the Shells of which are trivalves, having 
two large valves, with a ſmall valve placed between 
them near the hinge, which turns on the exterior 
of the Shell; n internally, there 

is a long curved ti or ſpur. The ſpecies of 
this family, are very few; nor are they at all re- 
markable tor. bes „ e e e i 0 
Ihe next, or fifteenth family, is the anatiſetæ, 
or barnacles, which are quinquevalve Shells, and 
made up of two large valves, with two ſmall ones 
beneath chem ; and a long narrow ſpur-like valve, 
_ running. longitudinally, which connects them. 
There are but few {pecies/of this family... 
The third, or ſixteenth family of Shells, is the 


valves lying parallel to each other, and in a per- 
pendicular poſition, conttary to that of all other 
valves, which lie, horizontallv. The top is open; 
and the fiſn performs. it's neceſſary functions by 
that aperture; for the valves never open or ſepa- 
rate, being deſtitute of hinges 
The balani are always found. fixed by their un- 
Fer part to Shells, ſtones, and other ſolid. bodies, 
The ſpecies, of this genus are few ; nor are they 
beautiful. Indeed, if we except a few. bivalves, 
ve ſnall in vain look for elegance beyond the firſt 
claſs of Shells, the ſplendid, univalves, which are 


than for their numbers. 


. 


the moſt curious ſpecies, ſee their reſpective 


SHELL, APPLE. An Engliſh appellation 
for the loxia, or croſs- bill; ſo called from it's dex- 


terity in ſplitting. an app, and feeding on the | 


kernels, leaving the Shell of che pulp untouched. | 
_SHELL-FISH. Theſe Shells are of various 
kinds; but they generally agree in the quality of 


not more. diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior. beauty 


For a deſcription of the particular genera, and 
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being oviparous,” very few.ipſtances having: oe, 
FT. curred of ſuch-as — viviparous. 1 — ” 
oviparous kinds, anatomiſts have ere 

ſome ſpecies are of different ſexes; in the different 
Individuals of the fame ſpecies; but others are 


that 


hermaphrodites, each being in itſelf- both 
and female: in both caſes, I increaſe. is — 


rous, and ſcarcely inferior to that of plants, or of 
the moſt prolific of the inſe&t porch 


claſs. -. - 


. Their eggs are very ſmall, and ſtrung together 


in a fort of cluſters by means af a glutinous hy- 
mour which always ſurrounds them, of the nature 
of frog's ſpawn jelly. This fluid not only ſerves 
: to confine them together, but alſo to unite them to 

the rocks, ſhells, or other ſolid ſubſtances; by 
which means they are preſerved from being driven 
on ſhore by the waves, and left where they cannot 
arrive at e oe ET 
» SHELL-GALL-INSECT. An inſect of the 


gall-inſe& claſs, fo called from the reſemblance 
it bears to a muſcle-ſhell. It is very ſmall, and 


II | may cally be miſtaken for the minute caſe which 
The pinne, ſea- wings, or hams; Shells of a, | 

| ſtate, for the neſt in which ſome ſmall inſect had 
depoſited it's eggs: but, by the aſſiſtance of a mi- 


ſome ſmall inſect has deſerted; or, in another 


croſegpe, it's true nature will immediately be. diſ- 


covered. Without this help. it is not ealily ſeen, 
even at it's full growth; being very minute, and 


generally of the ſame colour with the bark of the 


tree on which, it reſides. Reaumur firſt diſco- 


vered and deſeribed this minute inſecrt. 
SHIRLEY; the Tanagra Militaris of Lin- 


næus. A bird firſt figured and deſcribed by Ed- 


wards. The bill is blackiſh; the head, the upper 
| ſide of the neck, the back, the. rump, the upper 


öde of che wings, and the tail, are of a dark or 


duſky brown hue; and all the wing: father, ex- 
cept the greater quills, are tranfyerſely marked 


with duſky lines. The tail is compoſed of twelve 


| feathers, barred acroſs with duſky; the under- 


ſide of the tail, the lower belly, the thighs, and 


the coverts, are duſky; and the throat and breaſt, 
to the middle of the belly, as well as the ridge 
round the 
full red or ſcarlet colour. The legs, feet, and 
| claws, are duſky.; and the outer and middle toes 


per part of the wingz are of a fine 


are connected by a membrane. Edwards has 


. The. thir | given this bird the appellation, likewiſe of the 
balani, or acorns, which are compoſed of many, | OLE ICIS <a 


greater bullfinch. 


. - 
- 


' +. SHOVELER ; the Anas pens af Lin. 
næus. A ſpecies of duck, ſomewhat reſembling 

the common wild duck. See Duck, Broap- 
: BEAaKevD. * 1 0 ＋¹ 15 „ ay * ak _ 


_.SHOVELER is alſo an appellation by which ſome 
authors expreſs the ſpoon- bill. See Spoon-BiLL. 
SHREW, os SHREW-MOUSE; the Sorex 
Araneus of Linnzus, and the Mus Araneus of 
other naturaliſts. An animal of a mixed brown 
and reddiſh tawny colour, with a white belly; and 
a ſhort tail. The body is about two inches and 


a half long; the eyes are very ſmall and black; 


the noſe is long and ſlender; the ears are ſhort 


and rounded ; and the teeth, which are very ſmall, 
and differ in their, ſhape and ſituation from thoſe 
of every other creature in the world, appear as if 
nature had intended that in this reſpect the crea- 
8 partake both of the mouſe and ſnake 

in DER 


* 


the world; and particularly in this country, where 
it frequents dry grounds, old walls, and holes in 


the carth. It ſubſiſts on corn, inſets, and any on 


gra serer 


This animal is very common in many parts of 


. 
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s noſe is meh lon 


h and produtes four er Fve young at a 


time. Cats frequently Ku it; hut they carefully 


abſtain from Saring 36s Reſh. Indeed, it's Whole 
body emits a feerid and offenfivetmell; and, from 


iris natural difagrecablencR)and deformity, ſeveral 


injurious qualities have been aſcribed to it Which 


ir does hot really ſcern to poſſeſs. 


The moſt curſory obſerver tay eaſily diftinpuih 
t from the common mouſe: it is ſtnaller in ſize; 


tremely mall; it's Claws are long and whitiſh; 
and ie s feet are ort. | 


Suse - Moss, Wartk; the Sorex Fodiens 


of Pallas, This animal is much larger chan the 
common Shrew. The upper part of the body 
andthe head are black; the throat, breaſt, and 
belly; are of « light aſh-colour; and beneath the 
tall there is a triangular duſky ſpot. | 
This ſpecies inhabits Europe and Siberia; but 
was loſt in England till 1768, when it was difco- 
vered in the Lincolnſhire fens. It burrows in the 
banks near the water, and is faid to fwim under 
the liquid element. It chirrups like the graſs- 
and, on account of the ſmallneſs of it's 
eyes, has ſometimes received the appellation of the 


blind mouſe. ' 


SHRIKE.- An Engliſh appellation for the 
Lanius Excubitor of 4.9 See Burcnutk- 
Bind. 38 * Ae, | 
Sunk, Rev-Backep; the Lanius Collurio of 
Linnzus. See Frusntr. /, * | 
SHRIMP; the Cancer Grangon of Lintzevs. 
An animal-of the genus of cancer, though ſome- 
times claſſed under that of ſquilla. It has long 
lender feelers, and between them two projecting 
laminæ; the claws have à fingle hooked move- 
able fang; it has three pair of legs; and ſeven 


joints in the tail. The middle caudal fin is ſubu- 


lated; and the four others are rounded and fringed, 
with a ſpine on the exterior ſide of each of the ex- 
trees. Wa | 
This ſnell- fiſn inhabits the ſandy ſhores of Bri- 
tain in vaſt abundance; and is reckoned the moſt 
delicious of all the genus. N 
Suttme, Wirz; the Cancer Squilla of Lin- 
neus. This ſpecies has a ſnout like the prawn, 
bur deeper and thinner; it's feelers are longer in 
proportion to it's bulk; and the ſub- caudal un- 
der- fins are ſomewhat larger. It inhabits the 
Kentiſh coaſts, | 
By a& of parliament, Shrimps are only to be 
caught in the Medway and Thames from Bartho- 
lomew-day to Good. Friday; and red Shrimps in 
the river Medway only from the 25th of April to 
the iſt of July. e 
Suntur, Fagsn-Warrer. See Say A. 
SHRITE. An appellation by which ſome au- 
thors expreſs the miſſel- bird. 


inkabitants of the Philippine iflands expreſs a 
ſpecies of hawk, about rhe ſize of the common 
hawk. This bird is beautifully variegated with 
yellow, white, and black feathers. 

SICUS. An appellation by which fome ich- 
thyologiſts expreſs that ſpeeies of the coregonus 
more generally denominated the albulz nobilis. 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem, it is a fpecies of ſalmo. 

SICY ANA. See Gouxp-Worm. 

SH.K-WORM. A ſpecies of the phalæna ge- 
nus, conſiſting of eleven rings, and each of theſe 
of a great n 
Vol. II. 


ger; it has five toes on the 
| hinder as well as on the fore. feet; it's eyes are ex- 


umber of ſinaller ones united together; 


| 


I 


| pagated, and ſtill continues exotic. 
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and che hend; which terminates theſe rings, is fur- 
niſhed with Wo jaws, which work and cut the 
food, not by a perpendicular but lateral motion. 

Though Hk wks anefently imported into Rome 
in ſmall . it was ſo very ſcarce as to be 
ſold for it's weight in gold; and was conſidered us 
ſuch u Kihtbious refiiethient in drefs, that it was 
dermed ihfatous for a man to appear in apparel 
of which lk conſtitutec but half the compoſition. 
It was moſt probably introduced at this period 
from the remoreſt parts of the Eaſt, ſince it was 
then ſearcely known even in Perſia. 8 


Nottirig can be more diſtant from truth than 


the manner in which! ancient hiſtorians deſcribe 
the animal from which ſilk is produced. Pau- 
farfias informs vs, that Mk came from the country 
of the Seres, a 


region an inſect as large as the beetle; but in 774 
other reſpect reſembling a ſpider, was bred up for 
that ſe. They take great care,” ſays he, 
to feed it, and to defend it fom the weather, as 
well during the ſummer's heat as the winter's i- 
gour. This inſect,“ continues he © makes it's web 


With it's feet, of which it has eight. It is fed for 


the ſpace of four years on a kind of paſte pre- 
pared for it. At the beginning of the fifth, it is 
ſupplied with the leaves of the green willow, for 
which it ſhews a particular predilection: it then 
feeds till it burſts with fat; after which they take 
out it's bowels, which are ſpun into the beautiful 
manufacture ſo very ſcarce and coftly.” bY 

Sueh are the dreams of remote antiquity. In- 
deed, it appears that this animal wis unknown 


among the Romans till the time of Juſtinian : 


and it is ſuppoſed that Silk-Worms were not im- 
ported into Europe till the n of the 
rwelfth century; when Roger of Sicily brought 
workmen in this manufacture from Aſia Minor, 
after his return from his expedition to the Holy 
Land, and ſettled them in Sicily and Calabria. 
From theſe the other European nations learned 
this manufacture; and it is now becotrie one of 
the moſt lucrative carried on in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces'of Europe. 0 
Thie Sitk-Worm is now well known to be a 
large caterpillar of a whitiſh colour, with twelve 
feet; and to produce a butterfly of rhe moth kind. 
The cone on which, it ſpins is adapted for cover- 
ing it while in the aurelia ſtate; and ſeveral of 
theſe, properly wornd off, and united together, 
form thoſe ſtrong and beautiful threads which are 
woven into filk. The feeding of the Worms, the 
gathering, the winding, the twiſting, and the weav- 
ing of their filk, is one of the principal manufac- 


tures of Europe; and as Iuxury ſeems daily to in- 


ereaſe, it's conſumption is become amazingly 


At. 
Two methods have been adopted for breeding 


Silk - Worms: for they may be leſt to grow, and 
SICUB, oa SICAB. A name by which the | 


remain at liberty on the trees where they are 


| hatched; or they may be kept in a place built 
for that p 
leaves. 


urpoſe, and fed every day with freſh 
The former mode is ufed in China, Ton- 
quin, and other hot chimates; the latter in thoſe 
places where the animal has been artificially pro- 


Inthe warm 
regions, the Silk - Worm proceeds from an egg, 


= 


; which has been glewed by the parent moth on a 
Proper part of the mulberry-tree, and which re- 
mains in that ſituation during winter. 


The man- 


ner in which theſe eggs are fituated and fixed to 
the tree, keeps them 3 by the ſeverity of 
IE 4 


the 


ople of Aſtatic Scythia; in which 
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the- ſeaſon; ſo-that thoſe frofts whoſe influence-is | 
ſtrong enough to kill the tree, can ſeldom hurt 
the Silk Worm. ; 


__ Theſe inſets never 
till the budding leaves are furniſhed in ample 


abundance for. their ſupport. When the leaves 


are expanded, the Worms ſeem to feel the gene- 


a 


ral invitation; and burſting from their little eggs, 


crawl on the leaves, where they feed with a moſt 
- voracious a 


ite. Thus they become larger by 
degrees; and, after ſome months feeding, they de- 
poſit, on every leaf, ſmall bundles or cones of ſilk, 
which appear like ſo many golden apples painted 
on a fine green ground. ag. 
Such is the method of breeding them in the 
Eaſt; and it is unqueſtionably moſt agreeable to 


the nature of the Worms, as well as leaft trouble- 


ſome to their proprietors. But it is far otherwiſe 
in our colder European climates: the frequent 
changes of the weather, the heavy dews of our 


" evenings, and a variety of other conſequences re- 


ſulting from ſituation, render the keeping them 
all night expoſed; ſubje& to ſo many inconve- 
niencies, as to admit of no remedy, It is true 
that, by the aſſiſtance of nets, they may be pre- 
ſerved from, the depredations of birds; but the ſe- 
vere cold weather which frequently ſucceeds the 
firſt heats of ſummer, as well as the rain and high 
winds, would utterly extirpate them: and there- 
fore, to breed them in Europe, they muſt be care- 
fully ſheltered and protected from external injury. 
In order to effect this, a room ſhould be ſelected 
with a ſouth aſpect; and the windows glazed with 
the utmoſt exactneſs, that every breath of air may 
be kept out: the walls alſo ſhould be well built; 
and the planks of the floor laid ſo extremely cloſe, 
that not an inſect can make it's way into the place 
deſtined for the reception of the Silk- Worms. 
In the middle of the room four poſts ſhould be 
erected, ſo arranged as to form a ſquare of pretty 
conſiderable extent : between theſe different ſtories 
ſhould be made with ofier hurdles; and under 
each hurdle a floor, with an upright border round; 
and theſe hurdles and floors ſhould hang ompul- 


lies, ſo as to be placed or taken down at plea- 


ſure. | | 
When the Worms are hatched, ſome tender 
mulberry-leaves ſhould be laid in the cloth or pa- 
per box wherein the eggs are depoſited, and which 
are ſufficiently capacious to contain a conſider- 
able number. When they have acquired ſome 
ſtrength, they muſt be diſtributed on beds of mul- 
berry-leaves, in the different ſtories of the ſquare 
in the centre of the room, round which there 
ſhould be ſufficient ſpace for a perſon to paſs with 
freedom: on theſe leaves they will fix themſelves; 
and afterwards on the ſticks of the hurdles, when 


the leaves are devoured. They have then a 


thread, by which they can occaſionally ſuſpend 
themſelves, to prevent any ſhock by a fall: this, 
however, is by no means to be conſidered as any 


portion of the ſilk which they afterwards ſpin in 


ſuch abundanee. Care muſt be taken to ſupply 
them with freſh leaves every morning, which mu 

be ſtrewed very gently and equally over them; 
when the Silk- Worms will forſake the fragments 
of the old leaves, which muſt be carefully re- 
moved, and the whole kept in a ſtate of the moſt 
perfect neatneſs, nothing being more injurious to 
theſe inſets than moiſture and naſtineſs. For 
this reaſon, their leaves muſt be collected during 


proceed from the eggs till 
nature has provided them a proper ſupply; and 
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dry weather, and kept in a like Gtuation, ſhould is 


be neceſſary to lay in a ſtore; . 
As theſe animals enjoy but a very limited ex 
iſtence, they huſband every moment; and are al- 
moſt continually engaged in ſpinning, except at 
thoſe intervals when they change their ſkins. 


Should there be any difficulty in obtaining mul- 


berry- leaves, they may be fed with thoſe of let- 
tuce or holy- oak: but they do not thrive fo well 
on this ſtrange diet; neither will their filk be ſo 
copious or ſo beautiful. r 
A judicious choice and attentive management 
of their diet is abſolutely neceſſary. But this is 


not all: there is another precaution of equal im- 


portance, which is to give them air, by opening 
the windows of their apartment at ſuch ſeaſons as 
the rays of the ſun are moſt powerful. Theſe 
matters carefully obſerved, together with a due 


attention to cleanlineſs, will wonderfully contri- 
bute to their health and increaſe. | 


At the time the Worm burſts it's ſhell, it is 


extremely ſmall, and of a black colour; but the 


— 


head is of a more ſhining black than the reſt of 
the body. Some days after, it begins to turn 
whitiſh, or of an aſh- coloured grey; and the ſkin 
beginning to grow todo rigid, or the animal be- 
ing ſtinted in it, throws it off, and appears 
cloathed anew. It then becomes larger, and 
much whiter, though it {till has a creenilh calt ; 
and, after ſome days, which are determined by the 
heat of the climate or the quantity and quality of 
it's food, it leaves off cating, and ſeems to enjoy 
a ſtate of perfect repoſe for two days together. 
After this it begins to ſtir, and put itſelf into vio- 


lent motions, till the ſkin falls off a ſecond time, 


and is 'thrown aſide by the animal's feet. All 
theſe transformations are undergone in the ſpace 


of three weeks or a month; which being ended, 
the inſect begins to feed once more in it's cater- 


pillar ſtate, but conſiderably different from what 
it was before it changed. In a few days time, it 
ſeems to ſleep again; and, when it Lene again 
changes it's covering, and continues feeding as 
before. When it has thus obtained a ſufficiency 
of food, and it's parts are diſpoſed for aſſuming 


the aurelia form, the animal, for the laſt time, for- 


ſakes all food and ſociety, and provides a retreat, 
to protect itſelf from external injuries while ap- 
parently deprived of life and motion. This re- 
treat is no other than it's cone or bag of ſilk, 
which nature has taught it to compoſe with ſur- 
priſing art; and within which it buries itſelf till 
it aſſumes it's winged form. This cone or ball is 


ſpun from two little longiſh kind of bags, lying 


above the inteſtines, and filled with a gummy fluid 


of a bright yellow colour: from this ſubſtance the 


threads are formed; and the little animal is fur- 
niſhed with a ſurpriſing apparatus for ſpinning it 
to the requiſite degree of fineneſs which it's Cxle 
gencies require. The inſtrument with which this 


operation is performed in ſome meaſure reſern- 


bles a wire-drawer's machine, in which gold or 
ſilver threads are extended to any degree of mi- 
nuteneſs; and through this the animal draws it's 


thread with great aſſiduity. As every thread pro- 


ceeds from two gum bags, it is probable that each 


ſupplies it's own; which, however, are united as 
they proceed from the animal's body. If the 
thread be microſcopically examined, it will be 


found flatted on one fide, and ved along it's 
length: from hence we may infer, that it is dou- 
bled immediately on leaving the body ; and that 

the 
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the doo threads adhere to each other by that 


gummy quality of which they are poſſeſſed. - 
The Sük - Worm, previous to ſpinning it's web, 


explores ſome convenient ſituation for erecting 


ir's cells without obſtruction : and, when it has 
found a chink or leaf adapted to it's purpoſe, be- 

ins to wreathe it's head in every direction; and 
feng ies thread on every fide to the verges of 
it's retreat. Though all it's firſt eſſays ſeem abun- 
dantly confuſed; they are not altogether deſtitute 
of deſign: there a 
trivance in the diſpoſal of it's firſt threads; and 
they are by no means artificially arranged, but 
thrown out at random, to ſerve as an external ſhel- 
ter againſt rain; for nature having ordained the 
animal to work on trees in the open air, it's habits 
remain, though it be ſheltered in a warm apart- 


ment. 1 
Malpighi pretends to have obſerved ſix differ- 


eaſily be obſerved, is, that it is externally com- 
poſed of a rough cotton- like ſubſtance, called floſs: 
within, the thread is more diſtin& and even; and, 
next the body of the aurelia, the apartment ſeems 
to be lined with a ſubſtance of the hardneſs of 
paper, but of a much ſtronger conſiſtence. It 
muſt not be ſuppoſed that the thread which con- 
ſtirutesthe cone is rolled round, after the manner 
of what is called a bottom: on the contrary, it 


lies on it in a very irregular manner; and winds | 


off, ſometimes from one fide, and ſometimes from 


the other. The whole thread will meaſure about 


three hundred yards in length; and ſuch is it's 
fineneſs, that eight or ten of of them are gene- 
rally rolled into one by the manufacturers. The 
cone, when compleated, reſembles a pigeon's egg, 
more pointed at one end than the other: at' the 
ſmaller end the head of the aurelia is generally 


found; and this is the place that the inſect, when | 


converted into a moth, is generally obſerved to 
perforate.” . | 

The aurelia is commonly a fortnight or three 
weeks in changing to a moth; but no ſooner 1s 
the winged inſect compleatly formed, than having 
diveſted itſelf of it's aurelia ſkin, it prepares to 
burſt through it's cone or external _ on: for this 
purpoſe it extends it's head towards the point of 
the cone ; butts with it's eyes, which are rough, 
againſt the lining of the cell; gradually wears it 
away; and at laſt puſhes forward through a paſ- 
ſage, ſmall at firſt, but which enlarges as the ani- 
mal perſeveres in it's efforts for emancipation ; 
while the tattered remnants of it's aurelia ſkin lie 
confuſedly within the cone. AE br 

The animal, thus liberated from it's double con- 
finement, appears as if exhauſted through fatigue ; 
and ſeems to have undergone all this toil and la- 
bour ſolely for-the purpoſe of tranſmitting a fu- 
ture brood. It neither receives food, nor makes 
uſe of it's wings : the male only ſeeks the female, 
whoſe eggs he impregnates ; and their union con- 
tinues for four days without interruption. Im- 
mediately on the male being ſeparated from his 
mate, he finiſhes his courſe ; and the female ſur- 
vives him no longer than till ſhe has laid her 
eggs, which lie dormant till the enſuing ſpring. 

But though this be the natural progreſs of the 
Silk-Worm, few of theſe animals are ſuffered to 
arrive at a ſtate of maturity ; for, as their burſting 
through the cone deſtroys the ſilk, the manufac- 
turers take care to kill the aurelia, by expoſing it 
to the ſun, before the mot comes to perfection. 


ppears, indeed, no order or con- 
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This done, they remove the floſs, or external coat; 
and then throw the cones into warm water, ſtirring 
them abotit till the firſt-thread preſents a clue for 
winding all off. Eight of theſe ſilken threads are 
generally taken together, the cones being ſtill 
kept under water till a proper quantity of ho filk 
is wound of: however, ſome part is left at the 
bottom, on account of it's inferiority in ſubſtance 
and colour. As tothe paper-like ſubſtance which 
remains at laſt, ſome ſtain it with a variety of co- 
lours, to make artificial lowers ; and others ſuffer 
it to he in the water till the glutinous matter 
which cements it is entirely diſſolved: it is then 


, earded like wool, ſpun with a wheel, and con- 


verted to ſeveral uſeful and profitable-purpoſes. 
'SILK-SPIDER. The quality of ſpinning filk 

was firſt diſcovered to be inherent in the Spider 

tribe by M. Bon, in 1710. This gentleman ob- 


' ſerves, that Spiders are diſtinguiſhed, either with 
ent layers in a ſingle cone of ſilk. But, what may | 


regard to their colours, as into black, brown, yel- 


low, white; or with regard to the number and ar- 
rangement of their eyes; ſome having ſix, ſome 


eight, and ſome ten. But, with regard to Silk- 
Spiders, M. Bon reduces them all into two kinds; 
thoſe with long legs, and thoſe with ſhort; which 
laſt furniſh the fineſt raw filk. 

The Silk-Spider ſpins from the anus, around 
which there are five papillæ or ſmall nipples, and 
dehind theſe two others; all muſculous, and fur- 
niſhed with ſphincters: theſe nipples ſerve to form 
and mould a viſcous liquor, which, after heing 
dried in the air, becomes ſilk. Each of theſe nip- 
ples, Reaumur obſerves, conſiſts of a number of 
very minute ones; but the threads are too fine to 
be counted with exactitude, though the above- 
mentioned gentleman concludes that each larger 
nipple may ſend forth a great many. 15 
The Spider-bags are of a grey colour when 
new, but turn blackiſh on being much expoſed 
to the air: they are always lodged in ſome ſitua- 
tion remote from wind and rain, ſuch as hollow 
trees, the corners of windows, or under the eaves 
of houſes. By collecting a quantity of theſe bags, 
(if we may credit Bon) a new filk is made, in no 
reſpect inferior to the common kind. It takes 
all dyes; and may be manufactured into all kinds 
of ſtuffs. That gentleman had ſtockings and 
gloves made of it, which he preſented to the 
French Academy, as well as to the Royal So- 
ciety of London. 50 
Reaumur, however, whoſe judgment and pe- 
netration as a naturaliſt have ſeldom been ex- 
ceeded, denies the practicability of collecting a 
ſufficient number of theſe webs to anſwer any be- 


neficial purpoſes ; and maintains that the Spiders 
are too untractable to endure confinement ; that 
they deftroy each other ; and that their filk is 
neither furniſhed in ſuch quantities, nor of ſuch a 
quality, as to render their breeding and preſerya- 
tion worth attention. | | 

SILPHA. In the Linnæan diſtribution, a ge- 


nus of the coleoptera order of inſects: the diſtin- 


guiſhing characters of which are; that the an- 
tennæ become thicker towards the extremity; 
the elytra are marginated; the head is prominent; 
and the thorax is flattiſh and marginated. Lin- 
næus enumerates thirty-five ſpecies. 

SILVER FISH. This Fiſh, which is caught 
near the Cape of Good Hope, is of the ſhape of a 
ſmall carp, and not very different in taſte, It is 
of a whitiſh colour; and adorned with ſilver ſhin- 
ing ſtripes, running tranſverſely from the back to 
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a” A name ſometimes applied wo the 
dalphin; by which when: addreſſed, as ſome au- 
chars grayxly tell us, it will gesdfly anfiver. + - 
. SIMUS._ An appellation by which dome. na- 
. turaliſts expreſs the ,ogfits, a 6h common in the 
large rivers of Germany, ſomewhat reſembling 
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5 r wer jaw worms in the Linnan ſyſtem. It's di- 
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aye 1 teeth in Sach jaw, near each 
other j that the can e teech are langer, 29 and 
ſeparzte : and ths. ster uf grace, Lin: 
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The fingers and Fe ; and there are eye · brows 
above | 
is race o A which i is very numerous, 
is almoſt confined ig the torrid zone: they fill the 
Er F Afr 258 1 ease 
god Hope, from thence to Ethiopia; and 
2 fingle bee. is faund beyond that line, in the 
proyin Wy of Barbary, They are natives of all 
Darts © 92 and ne ands, Cochin China, 
China, and ind is met with in Ara- 


4 one K 
bia ; and they ſwarm in th foreſts of South Ame- 
xica, from the Iſthmus of Darin as far as Para- 


— 4 Be firſt diſtributed animals of this genus into 


WE CEL namely, the Simiz, or apes, Without | 


to the Cape of | 
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8 e that the mouth is attenuated and 
ay ds and that the lateral aperture of the 
beer e d. There are two ſpecies; ane is 
under ſtones in the Kuropean, and the ather 
105 Ocean 
An Wpellation given by Artedi o a 
one niter frequently deſcribed hy naturaliſts; 
but either nat exiſting at all, or leis — 
_ 11570 it has been defined. 
by rtedi ſup on the Slren to conſtitute a pecu- 
IS 


genuz,.pf the plagiuri, or cetaceous fiſhes. 
tail; the head, neck, and breaſt, down ta the na- 


characters of it are theſe: it has no pinnated 


vel, repreſen; thoſe af the human ſpecies; and 


there..axc only "_ fins on the whole body, which 
are Gtuated on the breaſt. See Menue. 

AY is alſo a genus of the meantes, in the 

claſs of zmphibia, The diGinguiſhing charac- | 

ters Are; the body is biped, naked, and furniſhed 

with a tail; and the feer are hrachiated with claws. 

9. 0 animal, which was diſcovered in Carolina 

- Garden, is ſound in ſwampy and muddy 

1 by the ſides of pools, wader the trunks 

of trees. Linnæus eſtabliſhed a new order 

or this yncomrmon creature, called meantes, or 

Frog the animals belonging ta which are am- 

8 breathing hy means of gills and lungs, 

and furniſhed with arms and claws. 
Sixxx is likewiſe an appellation given by Mouf- 
fer to a ſpecies of bee; of which he ditiniguithes 


two. kinds, a larger and a ſmaller: theſe differ 


ly fm the common bee, in that they lead a 
tary life, and never unite in ſwarms, build 
i 4 or frame combs. | 
SIREX. A genus of the hymenoptera claſs of - 
inſects, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. The. characters 
arg: the mouth has two ſtrong jaws; it hs. two 
truncated. palpi, or feelers ; fiiform antenna; in 
exerted, ſtiff, ſerrated ſting; a ſeffile, mucro- 
nated abdomen; and lanceolated wi There 
are ſeven ſpecies. I. 
SISKIN. A provincial. appellation Se the 
aberdavine. See ARERDAVINE. 
91 TTA. Adiflint genus of birds of the 0 
er 
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der of picas, in the Linnea ſyſtem, The cha- 
anders of chis genus are the bill is ſubulared; 
tapering, ſtraight, extended; and entire, with the 
mandible ſomewhat longer than the lower; 


and a eompreſſed the tongue d z\the 
— are with feathers; e 
for walking, 864 oo een d, 


and one: back ward. a. 
Linnæus ieauthermes three f ies; of which 

the picus cinerius, or grey w ker, or Sitta 

Europea, in Engliſh denominated the. eee 


is one Set Nut-HaTer. 7 ! 

One of the othet two ſpecies is found in Ca- 
g —_ and cho other in Jamaica. 1 0 
SIT AH GHUSH.:. An mim! br the fene 
kind; found in Perfia; India, and Barbary. 'Buf- 
ſon gives it the appellation of the Caracal; Pen- 
nant; of the Perſian cat; and Charlton names it 
the Siyah. Shuſh, or black ear. It has a long 
face, and à ſrnall head; very long; lender, black 
ears; a white noſe; and ſmall eyes: The upper 
part of the body is of a pale feduiſ brown hue; 
the tail ia ſomewhat darker ; the belly and breaſt 
are whitiſh; the hind part of each limb is marked 
with black; — the tail is about half the length 
of the body. 1% 8: 408 ten '/: 87 

This — EI is fre quently dotveſticared und 
uſed in the chace of delten drupeds; 5 
the larger fort of birds, ſuch as cranes; 
and peacocks, which it ſurpriſes with vaſt adareſs! 


— ſeized it's prey, it holds it Wieh it's 


ing for a ſhort ſpace entirely motiskleſs. 
= is al faicl to attend the Hong and to feed off 
the remains of what prey is relinquiſhed by that. 
Ix tyrant of the foreſt; * When prbvoked, 
fierce: and Dr. Charlton informs is: 
w one attack a hound, which iFRilled 
— — to pieces almoſt inſtantaneouſly, hotwirh· 
ſtanding che dog nr all the reſiſtande = his. 
wer-. 
SKATE, th tlie Nala Batis of Lan 
— it by the appellation of the varie“ 
ted ray-fiſh, nike middle of the back 
th, and only one row AS ſpines in the rail, 
The Skate, in proportion to it's bulk; is Lhe 
thinneſt of any of the genus; as well 4 the tai rgeſt, 
ſome weighing near two hundred pounds. Nhe 
noſe, though not long, is ſharp- 
above the 2 is a ſet of Hort fpines. The 
whole uppet part id of a pale Brown colour, in 
ſome ſpecies wich black; the lower part 
is white, marked-with many ſmall black ſpors; 

and the jawe are covered with ſmall grandlated, | 
bug ſharp-pointed teeth. The tail is of 2 made- 
rate length, with two; fins near” it's extremity; 
— of it thete is one row of ſpines; 
and on the edges a few more are irregularly dif 
perſed. -In the males of this ese "Oh fins' are 


I — pril; ; wire} 


Skates generate in March and A 
ſwim near the ſurface of the Re, * — 4 
generally purſuing one female. The fem gin 
to caſt their — (as fiſnermen tertmi thoſe bags 
in which the young are incloſed) in May, and 
continue producing till September. In October 
they art very poor and thin; but begin tõ improèe 
in November, and grow gradually better till May, 
when they are in the petfection. The 
males are ſooner out of ſeaſon than the females. 


pelicans, 


1 LO. 
. Sk RAA e, eng anthors 


FarntR-LA ne n Jig 
SKU. 


| — denominated It inhabits Norw 


che moſt formidable of the gulſ be, preying in- 
„ N on fiſh; fowls; and eln Wong 
| lambs. 


pidity of the eagle; and When any inhabitant 


, 


| 
; 


1 


SKIMMER. An Engliſh appellation for a 


bird termed rynchops in Latin. See Ryncnoys. 
SKOUT. A provincial appellation for the 

lemmia. 8 f | 
Vol. II. 


| | 


of the Ferro iſlands viſits it's neſt, it attacks hüt 
with ſuch courage, that he is obliged to hold at 
knife in an exect 
the Skua uſually transfixes itſelf in it's falbon the 


cauſe of it's defending the flocks from eagles ; 


mo any of them: 
SKUNK; the Chincke of Buffon: An Amel 
of the weaſel kind, having ſhort found ears, black 
cheeks, and a white ſtripe extendin from the 
noſe to the back. The vp art of 
and the whole back are white, 
tom ya black line, commencing at the tail; arid 
pat #littfe- Way up'the back. The be 
are black ; the tail is very alt 6f 1 | 
hair, generally dlabk, ſometimes ti 


coarſe 
wes þ white ; 


fore-feet of the badger. 
This animal inhabits Peru, and North die. 
tea as far as Caflada. It's fell; like that of the 


gende in general i Highly offenſive; and ir's 
manners are nearly ſimnlar. 


ate expteſs ſuch animals as ſleep during the 
winter; of which kind are bears, marmottes, dor- 
mice, ' bits, and hedgeh These, and many 
others, neither feed in Hinter, nf have any ſenſi< 
ble evacuations: they likewiſe breathe 
if atiy; and moſt or the viſcera ceaſe from' their 
functions. 

SLOATH, 
markable for the ſloneſs of it motion: of which 
we meet" with t | Varieties, Uiſtiguiſhed from 
cath othet by their cles; the" ohe having only 
two claws on . t, anck being deſtitute of a 


pointed; and | tail; che other having a tail, and three cluws on 


each foot. The former, in it's native cou 


| obtains the hathe'of Unan ; and the latter, — 1 
The ſnout of the unan is longer than that of the 


a, the cars are mort appatent, and the für is dif- 
ferent,” In the number of ribs too they greatly 
differ; the unan having forty-ſix; and the ai b 
twenty-eight. But, notwithſtatiding 
rences are ſo very perceptible, they have been but 
little regarded in nie 5 9 of two animals 
which beat fo ſtrong a reſemblance to each other 
— oy neral outlines of their figure, in their ap- 

es, their nature, and their helpleſs formation. 
858 1 deſcription will therefore ſuffice, 
ſince the two varieties chiefly differ in the reſpects 
already ſpecified. 
' SroaTh, TuREEZ-Torb, ox Ar; the Bradypus 
TridsQylus of Linæus. This 


the ſrze of a badger?" it's fur is 9 and ir 

| lar, in ſome” deg " reſembli graſs ; it's 
tail is ſo very Mort, as to exhi Aude f. more than 
a ſtump; and it's mouth extends from ear to ear. 


It has a blunt black noſe; very ſmall external 
ears; and ſmall heayy black eyes. The legs are 
thick, and aukwardly placed. The colour of the 


face and throat is a dirty white; the body and 


4 D limbs 


oxpreſß the Werplus misttwus, 2 ſedrpcetiat + See 
A esche gull kind: inore uſu q 


Ferro Ides, Shetland, and "the funioas 0 a. 
Fouls; Art is alſd found in the Sdech Sea“ RE 


ſends it's young With all cke "Titre" 5 
Poſture over his Head; on Which 


invader. In Fbufa, it is k privileged bird, be- 
and a fine is impoſed on every perſon's who de- 7 


the neck 
ivided at the bot- 


Wind 


and the nails the feet are long, H e thoſe on the | 


| » SEPEPERS.” A term By vtüch eme natu- 


little, 


oR SEOT H. An animal re- 


theſe diffe- 


animal is abou £7 
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> | 
ii equal diffculey; and then i 


__ 
| The poo . 
| places unleſs by conſtraint, and when ſtrongly im- 
pPelled by Hunger: | Þ 


to {i ply 
nerally ſtrips a large tree of all it's verdure: while 


branch to branch in queſt of ſomewhat to 5 


; fall it now 


80 - * "IT * * * FP "Y J R * * , i 1 
4 #3 2 . % - 44s 
* « \ ; 4 ; 4 "2. 5 7 * 
1 th. þ * L | 
e_ | 
limbs are covered with ti brown coloured 
obs are o | al | 

hair; and the feet rom the body in ſuch 


an oblique direction, that the ſoles ſeldem touch 


the nails along che ſurface, and then wheeli 


ng che 


ive-polition-:; the three limbs are 


is at che rate of t three yards in an hour. 


dot creature, .indeed, ſeldom changes it's 


The loch inhabits many parts- of the eaſtern 


coaſt of South America. It is the meaneſt, moſt. 


Ae ee 
Uts entirety on V © . | y 

leaves and fruit of trees; and often feeds on the 
very bark when —_— elſe remains on the tree 
for it's ſuſtenance. It is 4 ruminant animal ; 
and, like thoſe of the kind, has four Romachs, 


which conſequently require a large portion of food. | 


them. In leſs than a fortnight, it ge- 


any thing remains that can ſatisfy it's hunger, it 


2 eee to deſcend; but, when totally 


ſtitute of proviſions above, it crawls ſlowly from 


cify 
the cravings of it's appetite ; and at laſt is obliged 
to riſque the dangers that await it below. wat 
The utmoſt exertions are 


this animal's aſcending a tree: but being utterly 


unable to deſcend in a ſimilar manner, it rolls it- 


ſelf into a ball, and thus drops from che hranches; 
and as it can by no means break the violence of 
it's deſcent, it falls to the ground like a heavy, 
unanimated maſs: there it remains for ſome time 
without apparent ſenſation, or at leaſt totally in- 
active. ing recovered from the effects of it's 
for a journey to ſome neigh- 
uring tree. This is the moſt tedious and pain- 
ful expedition that can poſſibly be conceived: 
the travelling to a tree at the diſtance of one hun- 
dred yards, proves the toilſome labour of a whole 


week. It's motions. are almoſt inperorprible, | 
| t every — 


and it frequently baits on the road. 

fort to move, it utters a moſt plainti ve and melan- 
choly cry, at once productive of pity and diſguſt; 
appears to be it's chief 


| defence, as every beaſt 228 is ſo affected by it 


as to quit the Sloth with | 
at the deſtined. tree, it aſcends, the ſame. with 


the very 


rror. Being arrived 
ter eaſe than it moved on the plain; and no 

er has it gained it's aſcent, than it falls to 
with a moſt-yoracious appetite; and by 88 
devouring both the leaves and the bark, deſtroys 
| Ay; J 
The very aſpect of the Sloth is ſo deplorable, 
as to excite compaſſion; and it's cry is generally 
accompanied with a kind of tears which diſſuade 
every animal from injuring. ſuch a wretched crea- 
ture. It's abſtinence from food, notwithſtanding 
the e 


able; that one of the kind has been known to ſub- 


ſiſt forty days without any nouriſhment whatever. 


The ſtrength of it's ſeet is ſo extraordinary, that 
whatever it ſeizes on can by no means eſc 


it's claws: and Kircher informs. us, that a Sloth ' 
ſeized a dog with it's feet, and held him four days 


in that ſituation, at the end of which the poor ani- 
mal periſhed through hunger. | 
T Were we to judge of the happineſs of this ani- | 


- 
- 


$424 


when the "animal, therefore, is 
ſcrapes on the back be f 


abut, it at length places its foot | (it 


efs of it's appetite, is ſo very remark- 


ape from [ the n 


7% * ; . o 
, 5 * . 


: >. 


4 hy be mans \rhiſerable;-but it may proba. 


 indolence, and the are, however, 
very differently all other quadru- 
| pe „and doubtleſs have different enjoyments. 

ke birds, they have but one common vent for: 
| the purpoſes of propagation, and” their natural 
| eyacuations;* and, like tortoiſes, which they re- 
| ſemble in the flowneſs of their motion, they are 
poſſeſſed of the vivacions principle for a conlider- 


it would be impoſſible for a creature of fuch im- 
perfect formation to procure. water after the man- 
| ner ot moſt other animals, Nature has indulgently | 


requiſite in order to 


— 


But, inſignificant am this creature certainly is, 
ve may diſcover abundant traces of a kind Provi- 
dence in it's formation and preſervation. Though 
| not de for motion; it's feet are nevertheleſs 
furniſhed with claws, which enable it to maintain 
that ſtation which it's neceſſities call 


leſs as it is, and liable to a thouſand miſchances, 
are 


it's voice and 
to protect it from more 


My ſufficient 
I animals; and as 


taken care that it ſhould experience no incon 
nience from the want of it. | . 
SLOATH, Two-Tozn, on Una; the Brady- 
pus 'DidaQylus of Linnæus. The variations of 
this animal from the preceding having been al- 
ready noticed, we need only 2 that it inha- 
bitsSouth America and the ifle of Ceylon; though 
Buffon has fixed the reſidence of the kind to Ame- 
rica alone. 70 reſsly ſays, that his ſpecimen 
was imported n; and Pennant aſſu 
3 2 
'guiſ in the literary world, and long reſident in 
ia, that he had feen this animal — from 
the Paliacat mountains, which lie in ſight of Ma- 
draſs. Hence it is evident that it is common to 
continents, _., Et ra hit oft | 
Barbot and Boſman deſcribe an animal by the 
name of potto, that is a native of Guinea; and, 
from every circumſtance of their deſcription, we 
may conclude it to be at leaſt'a variety of the 
Sloth genus: for thoſe naturaliſts were too ob- 
ſervant of the Guinea animals to miſtake one 


_SEOE-WORM, An inſe& found - on the 
leaves of the ſloe, or black thorn; and ſometimes 
on thoſe of the garden-plum. It belongs to that 
claſs of inſects called by French — 
chenilles; or baſtard caterpillars. - | 
All the animals of this claſs are 


- 
— 
- 


| remark- 
able for the different figure they exhibit after the 
laſt change of their ſkins; but this is more ob- 


a iſh hue, with ſpines of a deep b 

. 40 theſe give 9 Foo a very ——— 
Hoya are caſt with the ſeveral ſkins, 
whil new coverings have others i ir place 

but in the laſt __ dae u a 


t ph ſtate, the change made in the creature 
is fuch, that nothing but ocular. demonſtration 
could convince a perſon that it was the ſame. 
After this transformation, the inſe& becomes 
perfectly ſmooth, and of a dirty yellowiſh colour, 


| without the leaſt appearance of ſpines, or the 


lighteſt 


ve ſome ſtore of comfort with which we are 


able time after their nobler parts are taken away. 


for. | Help- | 


by a eman diftin- | 


whoſe characters were ſo ſtrongly marked as thoſe | 
fauſſes 
vious in none than in the Sloe-inſeR;: which is of 


ion preceding that into - 


hue; the uri 


; i 

oheeft variegation. Thus it remains till it goe 
— nymph Rate; and from that, after 1155 
terval of about fixteen days, it appears in the 
1 rrp F 

© SLOTH.” See Neerg. . 
- SEOW:WORM. An Engliſh appellation 
ſor the Cicilia, or Anguis Fragilis of Linnæus; 
__ called alſo the blind - worm; by ſome authors 

the deaF-adder. In the Linnzan ſyſtem it is a 
ſpecies of the anguis, of ſnake; the term Cæcilia 
bet ub pre genus of ſerpents. 

44 Thes Worm is diſtinguiſhed from all other 
makes of this country by it's ſmallneſs; and the 
ſhape of it's tail, which runs out a great way be- 
pond che anus, and yet is blunted, and pretty 


thick at the extremity. The back is cinereous, 
poſed of minute black 


marked with ſmall lines com 
ſpecks, © The ſides are of a reddiſh caſt; and the 
belly is duſky; both marked like the back. The 
congue is broad and forky; the teeth. are nume- 
rous, but minute; and the ſcales are ſmall. It is 
flow in it's motion; and perfectly inoffenſive in 
it's nature. . ; 

- "Theſe creatures lie torpid during the winter; 
and are fornetimes found in vaſt numbers twined 


e, like the viper: e 
SLUG. Sec Lin Ax. 


SMARIS. A ſmall Mediterranean fiſh; a ſpe- 
cies of the . 


ſeldom more than four inches long. The back 
and ſides are of a duſky blackiſh green colour, 
without any variegations; but on each fide, near 


the middle of the body, there is a large black 


ſpot. The gill-fins and tail are of a faint red 


tail is bifid. © Is 
--SMATCH. A provincial appellation for the 
common cenanthe. _ | OL? 
SMEAR-DAB. A ſpecies of the Dab ſome- 
times caught in Cornwall. It is about eighteen 
inches long, and twelve broad between fin and 
fin on the wideſt part. The head is ſmall; the 


dorſal fin riſes near the mouth, and extends to the 


tail; the eyes are placed pretty near each other; 


and the mouth is replete with ſmall teeth, The 


lateral line is much incurvated for the two firſt 
inches from it's origin, and then continues ſtraight 
to the tail. The back is covered with ſmall 
| ſmooth ſcales, of a light brown colour, obſcurely 
ſpotted with yellow; and the belly is white, and 
marked with five latge duſky ſpots. The fleſh 
is reckoned as delicate as that of the. common 
' SMELT; che Salmo Eperlaus of Linnzus, 
This fiſh has been generally referred by ichthyo- 
logiſts to the truttaceous tribe; and it is univer- 
ſally allowed to have a general external reſem- 
blance to the ſalmon. According to Pennant, 
it inhabits the ſeas of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope: and he a nds it is never found ſo far 
ſouth as the Mediterranean; though, if we may 
depend on the obſervations of navigators, it has 
ſometimes been caught in the Straits of Magel- 
lan, where it uſually meaſures twenty inches in 
length, and eight in circumference. | 
Theſe fiſh frequent ſuch ſeas as waſh the Bri- 
tiſh iſles the whole year; never migrating far from 
the ſhore, except when they aſcend the rivers. 
It is remarkable, that in certain rivers they a 
pear a long time before they ſpawn; being caught 
in great abundance, during the months of No- 


together. The female brings forth her young 


parus in the Linnzan ſyſtem. It is. 


are of a browniſh white; and the 


4 


time of their annual mi; 


* 


* * 


„„ 
vember, December, and January, in the Thames 
and Dee; but in others, not till February: and in 
March and April they ſpawn; after which they 
reviſit the ſalt watet, where they continue till the 


on. | 
Smelts vary much in fize; but the largeſt which 
have come to our, knowledge weighed half 
pound, They have a particular fcent; from 
whence their Engliſh appellation, Smelr $ e. 
Smell it) ſeems to be derived. However, diffe- 
rent nations are much divided in their opinion as 
to the flavour of this fiſh: ſome aſſert that it 
ſmells Ar — W rn for a very 
different reaſon, diſtinguiſſi it the degradin 
tirle of the inckRiſch, e 


The head of the Smelt is of a very beautiful 
ſhape and colour; fo extremely tranſparent, and 


the ſkin in 


general fo thin, that, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a 


good microſcope, the blood may be ob- 


| ſerved to circulate. The irides are ſilvery; and the 


pupil is of a full black colour. The under jaw 
18 the ey, or the front of the upper jaw is armed 
with four large teeth, thoſe in the ſides of both 
being ſmall. In the roof of the mouth there are 
two rows of teeth; and on the ton 


are two 
more rows of large teeth. The firſt dorſal 
fin has eleven rays; the fins have the ſame 


number; the ventral eight; and the anal fourteen. 
The ſcales are ſmall, and eafily deciduous. The 
rail, which is bifid, conſiſts of nineteen rays. The 
back is of a whitiſh colour with a caſt of green, 


beneath which ir is varied with blue; and to this 


ſucceeds a beautiful gloſs of a filvery hue. + 

Smelts are frequently ſold in the of Lon- 
don ſplit and dried. They ſometimes receive 
the appellation of ſparlings in this ſtate; and are 
recommended as excellent in the morning, ac- 
companied with a glaſs of wine. 5 

SMELT is alſo a name by which the fiſhermen 
of Yorkſhire, and ſome other counties, denomi- 
nate the ſalmon in it's firſt year. 

SMEW. An Engliſh appellation for the com- 
mon mergus; uſually known among naturaliſts 
by the names albellus, and mergus cirratus. 


This bird weighs about thirty-four ' ounces ; 


it's length is eighteen inches; and the expanſion 
of it's wings is twenty-ſix. © The bill is near two 
inches long, and of a lead colour; the head is 
adorned with a long creſt, white above, and black 
beneath; and a large oval ſpot, gloſſed with 


Rur. extends from a little beyond the eye to the 
ill. 


The head, neck, and whole under- ſide of 


the body, are of a pure white colour; and on the 
lower part of the neck there are two ſemilunar 
lines, pointing forward. The inner ſcapulars, 
the back, the coverts on the ridge of the wing, 


and the greater quill-feathers, are black; the 


middle rows of coverts are white, the next being 
black, tipt with white; the leſſer quill-feathers 
are the ſame; the ſcapulars next the win 


white; the tail is of a deep aſn- colour; and the 
legs are of a blueiſh grey. N 


The female is leſs than the male. Thi mths 


on the wings are the ſame in both ſexes: the back, 
ſcapulars, and tail, are duſky ; the head, together 
with the hind part of the neck, are ferruginous ; 
the chin, and the fore-part of the neck, are white; 
the breaſt is clouded with grey; the belly is 
white; and the legs are duſky. , | 
SMOOTH-SHAN. A provincial appella- 
tion for the ſmooth blenny ; the Blennius Pholis 


| of Linnæus. See BLiNNyY, 


SMYRUS, 
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peed the 
to make this fiſh muræna; at 
N 1 A rap ey 
boats, ation FL 1 with a ſhatp ſnqut, va: 
riegated with . wich the cage of 
the dorlal fin . Þ 


| BRAID: A the teſtaceg, order of 
worms: the.char A grow of the are ; that the anl- 
is a flug; the ſhell unjvalve, ſpiral, ſub- ws: 
* Ss and SE FO ſemilunar aper- 


rſt Qriking lariry of. the Sngil BA 
15 eſents iti; W 60 \ 8, chat its eyes 

1 865 on the points of it's longeſt horns, 
When the Snail is in motion, four, hofhs are di- 
Rindtly ſeen; but the two and longeſt 


deſet ve peculiar conſideration, both on _—_ 


the various motions with which they are en 
at their extremities. 


— 5 panes 2205 


„ PORE points: when taken 
DANS a bis bulbous gue 
they by only ww 7 three humours 
which are common in the of other animals, 
25 vitreous, the aqueous, chryſtalline, are 
very diſtinctiy ſeen. L be animal can di- 
= theſe, eyes to di objects at. pleaſure, by 


regular motion of the. body; ſometimes 
it hi es them, by a very ſwift contraction into the 
belly. The animal's mouth is placed under the 


Call horns; and though it may appear too ſoft a 


| i tha og to be furniſhed with teeth, yet it has no 


Jifcront purpoſes :_ as an anus, it gives a paſſage 


chan eight of them, with which it devours 
Ak, and and other 5 ſeemingly harder than 
il 


ue the EY Göga circumſtances i in the con- 
formation of this one are the parts that ſerve 
tor ops Par Every Snail. is at once male and 


female ; 

impregnated i 5 it's turn. The veſſels which ſup- 
ply the fd 3 or this purpoſe, are chiefly ſituated 
1n- the fore 1 neck, and extend them- 
ſelves over 1 — body; but the male and female 
organs of D * N found united, and 
mob ther. is. a large opening on 

t fide of the 3 5 which ſerves for very 


to the n pry mouth, it ſerves 72 an. ex- 
ratory du Q, as an gan of genera- 
504 it dilates when the deſire of ion 


commences. Within this opening each animal 
has thoſe parts, or ſomething ſimilar to than, 


which continue the kind. | 

Some days before coition, the Snails aſſemble 
together; and lying quiet near each other, eat very 
little; but they ſettle the body in ſuch a poſture, 
that the neck and head are placed erect. In the 
mean time, the apertures on the ſide of the neck 
being greatly dilated, two 
nes, iſſue from them, which ſome have appre- 
ended to be the inſtruments of ion. Be- 
ſides the protruſion of theſe, each animal is poſ- 

ſeſſed of another peculiarity; for, from the ſa 


aperture, they protrude a kind of. dart, which v4 | 


pretty hard, barbed, and terminates in a very 


arp point: this they apply to each other when 
the apertures approach, each wea 
ceived by the other, though it ſometimes falls 
to the ground. Some minutes afterwards, the 
Snail which received the weapon darrs one of it's 
own at it's antagoniſt, which is received in a ſuni- 


ſometimes bjtes off pieces of i it's own | 


and while it ce another, is itſelf 


reſembling in- 


n being re- 


| 


5 


1 © 


2 . ac.oa 1 r 


the ſhell increaſes. in | the: 


2 6A 


lat . LEE ſoftly 
nearer ＋ to each other, as 
cloſely as mee m7 the hands when 
' graſped together NN pos 


movi 4 in all directions: and this ſometimes for 
EE ag 2 15 The —— of theſe ani- 


b 
wo ae . 


are very nume - 
row round, white, 


82 are alſo united to each other by an imperc 
ti 


| lime, like 4 bunch Kees, dun 
ſize of a ſmall pea. 


r 


When the ij leaves the egg, it is obſerved 


with a hn bir ſmall ſhell on it's back, having only 
one convolution: but, in proportion as ut grows, 
he number of it's ſpical 
turns. The addition is always at the mouth, the 
firſt centre ſtill remaining; the animal, ſending 
forth from it's 
a ſtony ſubſtance, and is ſtill faſhioned into ſimi- 
lar, convoluti The Garden Snail has ſeldom 
more than four rounds and a half, bur ſome of the 
Sea-Snails acquire ten. 

Thus fitted with it's covering, which is light 
and firm, the Snail finds itſelf defended in a ve 
2 manner from all external aeg and, 


whenever invaded, it is only retixi 0 | 
Nord and waiting patiently till — . 18 — 


or does it only poſſeſs a 
it's ſhell, but alſo of men it when broken. 

9 wa times the ſhells o theſe: animals are 
cru to pieces, and, to all external appearance, 
utterly deſtroyed; till, however, — ſet them - 
ſelves to work, and in a few days fepair their 
numerous bretokes. The fame ſubſtance of which 
the ſhell is originally fabricated; ſerves forthe re- 
eſtabliſhment of the ruined habitation: but all the 
junctures are eaſily ſeen, having a;/freſher colour 
than the reſt; ſo that, after Ja operation, tlie 


wer of retreating into 


whole ſhell reſembles à patched coat. -.'Some- 


times uy: are ſeen. with eight or ten of theſe 
patches; ſo that the damage muſt have been 

parently irreparable: ſtill, however, though - 
animal is poſſeſſed of the power of mending it's 


- ſhell, it cannot, when arrived at it's full growth, 


make a new one. Swammerdam tried the expe- 
riment. | He diveſted a Snail of it's/ſhell, with- 
out injurin 


that part of-the well where the muſcles were in- 


ſerted; but the creature died in three days after 


being ſtri 

without m 

for, before it's death, it preſſed out a certain mem - 

brane round the whole ſurface of it's body: this 

membrane was entirely of the ſhelly natute.; and 

ſeemed intended by 1 * animal as a ſupply to- 
wards a new one. 

The Snail being furniſhed with all the * 
of life and ſenſation, it is no wonder that we find 
it extremely voracious. It chiefly ſubſiſts on the 
leaves of plants and trees, but is extremely delicate 
in it's choice. When in queſt; of food, it moves 
forward by means of that broad muſcular ſkin 
which is ſometimes ſeen projecting round the 
mouth of the ſhell: this is AKA before, and 
then contracted with a kind of undulating motion, 
like a e attempting to move himſelf forward 


by 


d of it's covering: not, however, 


approach. Qin 


— 4 — With oft ſhells; 


body that ſlime which hardens into 


any of the blood · veſſels, retaining 


ing ſome efforts to build a new ſhell; 


2 APA 


wwe help of vids Whirl What ting on his belly. 


But the Snail has another advantage, by which it 
not only fnoothes it's way, but 0 aſcends in the 
moſt} iculat direction. 'Phis is effected 


of that — 0 fubſtance 


with which it is 


futniſhed;'and' which it emiry erste. 
On is Nite; 48 On & Kind bf c 

Hanger ** 

which 


od 
it pioczetls Doi dong, without arty: 
Save: It's Ender body on the aſperities 
lie in it's way: by the aiſtance of „ 
matter it aſcends trees for the purpoſe 
and alfs deſcends 
of falling and breiking it's ſhell by che ock. 
These anicttals are extremely injuridus to: 
dener; and therefore method of 
i practiſed for their extitpation. 


Salt fer foot wil 


prove their bane ; bot tortolſt, turned fobſe Ins 


is ſaidl to batifty 


em Bt IRE. 
At the approach bf wi 


r, the Sndil 


bir 
elf i0 the Garth, br retifes tö ſerric hole; (eye 
id ſtatè durin 
a 


= ſeverity 
Ely ni 


it continues in 


rerew, bur 


feng 105 


it up endirelh 
SPE Ih, 18 C 
. reſetnblin 
wn pe Po n AW TL e's -arid 
thin,” ; for Phe Wie of At; witfout 1 
creature cot ex ift. Fett this By 
to be too tHitk, the Sail makes 2 bal hee it, 


wy to BE | 


fertig; 
by the faine ud, without danger 


| ern 


pl 


. 


the inal ts under he iebemity 'of aan 4 
freſh ſupply e: * 
Nevertheleſs; 5 uy kinds of anfndts'; i662 
* however uch reſetrible eue other 
and conti h are che ſam both as ts 
ers und diſpoſitions: the corn 
Garden-Snail bears a — nilrude to that of 
freſh- Water; as well as that bf the ſea; et there 
ar Giſtinctions to be found} and Fuel | © are 
pretty conſiderable. / 7 N 
I ee Lans- hahe with hos of Gaſt: 
whters, one or 4w6'reniirkiblevaribktions will be 
of,. Firſt the Fremshatef Bnaib, like mot 
| other animals defined for ah ddfthitic life, is pe- 
F endutd by Nature with the factlty of Ei- 
ing as the ſurfücef gt fking be the ONE 
| 4 ; 1 the mafinet in Which this 8 
is by dpetitg and ſmuttihg the Hr ce ö the tig 8 
tle of the nee} ieh ee provided Wich rhuſtles 
for thut The Sunil fnfeximfes colletts 
this aperture * ail 8 tube, and ſtretches it 
above the 1 * — ron ördef to draw 


| | or expel the TMN 


| not Bret, ea 


'Vequired. - 
to the the but füuy be 
the ROME Wehr this Cea- 


the water: by the dilatzriont 
ol this it riſes to the FACE; uns; 5 W's core 
| 3 it fins to the Bottom. 


But chere gh mea eg whit fotnieFv Stan 


| IRR of notice; 1H 7 Lig pre 


[A i. ah. es po backs. 
However 


wich wy as the deæſect of that cloftneſt Tp fevers 
nally p ing fro etifttic' cautiorr,” Int i theleſs ine6nteſtably true: che young atrivwe 
rhanner, Iheltered im it's Hdle ffom the wedtHicr,” ſeme degree of perſe — Fog che wotiid' of the 1 
and defended in fc s fhelf By 4 co her, it forrietihnts' rent; re ebat; and 1 
we ftp ring a A 49 TARS Dore b var TR PH 
0 I aw Aſtate el £12015 
of Ace 5 wal i * the e of March "hy Sheri 
WL dam, dae 5 my obſervatiohs' öh this Stall; 
ties tlie firſt days in April; breaks open r's and C0 a great number of the Kind; nien 
cell, and comes forth in = of nouriſhment. Tybe hib s by baſon filled: with tdin-water, aid 
is not at all ſurpriſing long a faſt Mould fed for a col de tine — — tter's eatth 2 
have much reducęd this ily and rendere& it || ſolved in the ſurrôtinding On the 
very voratious. Ar firſt, therefore, os not very | reenth of the month;'I 10051 olle of 1 0 
nice in the choice of it's fed; almoſt e Sdalls, Wen (' nd nin living yöüng es 
table tllat ic green ſcems to be acceptable: L2 | | the largeſt of which were pliced oft; 
ſucculent, plants of the garden are esl grate-⸗ firſt candidates for ercluſſbn. I put thi 
ful; and the various Kinds of ple are, at ſome i vs freſh-water, and they lived to the e = 
ſeaſon, 5 Folly deftroyed by theſe* crea- || df the _ month moving and ſwimtifin 
Gene moltiplication of Snails at Snails fu hay, their mnanter of a 
dne cha {one gatdeners' have entertained” the' || was mich mote ben utifül.“ Thus, at whateyt 
weak idea of their having burſt from" the earth. ſeaſon of the year theſe Snalls ate opened, hey 
A rainy" ſeaſoh generally contributes” much to! ate found pregnant with eggs,” or with living 


their iticreaſe; for they ſeem incapable of T 
either in very dry fituations or ſeaſbns, as their 
lime, tide Which chey cannot live; is chen 
conſumed in too great abungance, 

Suck ate the moſt ſtrikin articulars in the 
general hiſtory of the Shall; atid may ſerve as the 
outlines of rhe whole tribe, whick is retty riume- 
rous. Naturaliſts, indeed, Tao ee fif- - 
teen ſpecies of the Sex Stall; ht of the F 
water Snail; and five of the La 14905 Shail: theſe al 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the Garden-Snail in 
the formation of their ſhells, in their hermaphro- 
dite nature, in tlie flimy ſubſtance with which 
they are covered, in the formation of their in- 


on the ght fide of the neck, which ſerves at once 
for the diſcharge of the Fxces, for lodging the in- 


ſtruments of generation, and for reſpiration, when |} 


Vor. II. 


| ever; the Sea-Snailsb 
| compleat!z 


Shdils;-or with both t 

This ſtriking difference Peraen Prei wier 
anck Garden Salz obtains alſo i q in foie of the fea 
kind; among which ſoine'are found to be vivi-' 
parous, and others ovi arous. In  genetal; how-' 
ngforth egy ; from whence 
the animal _ at a Proper ate of maturity, 
4 ed with a houſe, Which 18 

20 c 


fitidny'o gent Where it reſides does not 


| 1 6 it from enlargin 

| of the Snail hardens, at the bottom of the ſea, 

ipto the'ſtony ſubſtance of a ſhell; is not eafily 
| conteived: the only reaſdnable conjefture ſeems 
| kobe be, that this ſlime muſt poſſeſs ſome unknown 
teſtines, and the diff ofition and uſe of the aperture | 


How the*ſoft flime' 


al 
GR Korn Xa cle Snall Kind, as {previouſly re- 


Me are hermaphrodites, each containing the 
inſtruments of generation double. But ſome of 


4 E the 


, e One, impreg * * a it,  inathes — 
forms the ſame office by this, which is itſelf in- black Sna 
pregnated ai manger, Mr. | number of 


|. by a fourth, 
. obſerved. 2 — -of Sca- 
Snails, uni . 9.4 a chain, gnatin 

eee eee eee 
fices of male and female at 1 the ori- 


has 


fices in theſe two both ſeparate from each other; E. 
9 animal performs the 
ir — & 44 at the origin of the horns; 
that by wh ins padre, Ih the female, being. | 
her = It may alſo be ob- 
ved as 4 . oe cha dl ima wi thi this. 
ifice, or u ſome call it, on the right fide, 
ve their ee 
on the contrary, thoſe; which have it on che left. 


* have their ſhells rurned from left to right, in 
direction to the former... 


* Pur thi jo not the ol diferencebermen Land 
and. Nr 
have more than two. 


ifion; 3 which chiefly re 


ry $o the 
l are much 


1er property 
fall it's in — — ang 


Ks ame proportion 
EE — 
and one produced in the ocean. . 
8 aides, Snails into three kings 
1 the Sea-Snails. — 
are eley 4 1 the Earth - Snails; ſixteen of 
the Marſh, or Freſh- water Snails; and fix of the 
Se Salk + nen, to this eee 
I ution. | * 3.88; 794 
Pennant enumerates the following ſpecies. . 
natives of the Britiſh illes: the rock, E 
the flat, the whirl, the dwarf, the horny, "ee mot. 
led, the exotic, the garden, the fhrub,;the varie- 
gated, the 7 the zoned, the 
eight-ſpired, t „the mud, . 
ſmoothed, and the olive Snail. > gat, 
SY, Naxep. T here are ſeveral 
this:kind; of which the Fabſequenr are 1 5 


remarkable. 


a ſubcylindric' ſhape, perſorated on the fide, It 
55 Kh The length | 
t e le 
F jun is half an inch; UN the head and tail 
are ſmaller 58 middl 


nll the belly is of and the whole body. i is fur- 


rowed and wrinkled very conſiderably. . he 


whole u PE Bet is entitely black; but the belly 
is greyi 


ue cel. It is of both N and Poſſeſſes the a- 


—. 4 be furaiſhed. wh s f | 
believe, the ibs berg ria nd ſubcaud 


* 
” 
4 : | 


thes i-rranh hanrd in.6 tank. 


ming the 
. * | 


feelers, on two of, which. it's eyes are 
is about three inches; the 


The back is con- 
| amon buſhes in moiſt ſituations. 


e feelers are protruded or pulled. | 
in at che pl aſure of the animal; and the body is 
covered. with a fort of ſlime reſembling that of | 


| Vie. agg a — copredrand 


— 


1 f 


1 


| 
| 


ky 1 
$ 
: 
' 


| 


| 


| inches aa, and ſmal 


t wearh Wie * Hes 2715 
9 og dee Na animal is about 


_ 
ler in proportion than, the 
N. body is govered with a great 
furrows or Tiles, and the whole 


ſcales. | 
Linnzus has di- 


tsare e 
E e ale of — 55 

hes name of offers; th a 3 

with ſquame and ſcuta, he Ae under the 


8. | genus r 3 thoſe that have only ſquame, 


denomination of anguis. In conformi- 
y to NW, N. 64245 he Foam pear ing 
ke... 


8 grous of 
na viper, under us 
coluber; 1 claſſed 8 5 — 


þ the 8 e is one, . * 


. Natrix of Lännæus. 8 by Eng 
E ſerpents, ſometimes. ding four Ker d in 
he neck is ſlender ; 8 middle of the 
7 is thickeſt; he back and ſides are coyered 


din a 


wich ſmall ſcales; and the bell with 94-4 


, tranſyerſe plates, The colour of che b 
ir des i is duſky;or brown ;; the middle of the 
back is marked with two. rows of ſmall black 
' ſpors, running from head to tail; and from them 
roceed multitudes of lines of ſpots 
of | es The plates on the 
ſeales' on the ſides are of a bluctſh white _ 


On each ſide of the neck there is a ſpor of ale 
SNAIL, 1 This creature is ſomewhat of | 


18 5, and the baſe of each is a triangular black 
t, one angle of which points toward the tail. 
e teeth, which are. ſmall and ſerrated, are 


placed on each fide of the jaw in a double ron. 


This animal, which is perfectly ĩnnoxious, feeds 
on frogs, inſects, worms, and mice; and lo 
It lays it's 
eggs in dunghills and hot-beds, whoſe heat, aided 
by that of the ſun, promotes the excluſion of it's 
young; and, during winter, continues torpid in 
the banks of hedges, and under old trees. 

SNAKE, Hoxwep. See CERASTEs. 

„, Oax. Ice D&xinvs. 

| SNAKE) 


bey: a 


croſſing the 
belly are duſky ; and 
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Swart, RaTTLE: A terrible kind of 


5 * oy | 
| . N 
” 4 7 . 


at 
of which Linnæus enumerates five ſpecies, all na- 


tives of the New World, and highly. venomous: = 


The characters of the | ; 
abdominal, ſcuta or ſhields, and ſubcaudal ſcuta 
and ſquamæ, or ſcales; and that their tails termi- 


nate ig corneous rattles. See Rarrrr-Sxax z. 


-SNAKB,,;SAND. An Eagliſh appellation ſor a 
ſpecies. of Libyan ſerpent, more uſually denomi- 
nated ammmodytes. . Se&:AMMODYTES. 

Snake, Sea; A name by which ſome ichthy- 
ologiſts.expreſs,@ fiſh of the cel kind, he eylin- 
dri murana, having che tail naked and acute, 
commonly. five-or- fix fett long; with a furrowed 
body, of an equal thickneſs till near the tail. 


This fiſn is a native of the Mediterranean; and it's 


fleſh is eſteemed agrecable ſood. 
Pontoppidan, in his Hiſtory of Notway, men- 
tions another marine animal, which he calls a Sea- 
Snake, of the moſt igious dimenſions; and of 
whoſe exiſtence ve ſhould be diſpoſed to doubt, 


did not the veracity of the author, and the teſti- 


mogies he has adduced, remove every kind of ſu- 

icion. Werne e 4864 912337 4.21159 
edel animals, ſome of which are ſaid to be no 
leſs than ſix hundred ſeet long, are very dange- 
rous to navigato 
veſſels of ſome hundred tuns burden, and finki 
them at once. Caſtor, however, is eſteemed a 


certain preſervative againſt their approach; the 
ſmell of that drug being faid to keep them at a 


— — # 


ing || The neck and breaſt are of a 


diſtance; ;Pontoppidan ſuppoſes theſe creatures 


to be the leviathans of Holy Writ. 


SNAKE, SLEEP. . See HyPNOTICUS SERPENS. 
Snake, SPECTACLE: '. An 


capello z 


*SNIEGUL.KA... A Polim name for « migrs 
ur- 


tory bird in that country, which viſits it only 
ing the colder months of the year. | 
The name imports the ſnow- bird; and hence 


Rzaczinſki, in his Hiſtory of Poland, calls it ni- 


valis avis. The natives, from the time of it's 2 
pearance, preſage the mildneſs or ſeverity of the 
enſuing winter. | 

SNIP 


of paſſage, ſometimes remains in this country 
during the whole year, where it builds and breeds. 
It's young, ed are ſo often ſeen in England, 


that Pennant queſtions whether it ever quits this 
iſland, _ Certain it is, that the Snipe breeds in the 


northern counties of Scotland. It frequents 
marſhy places; builds an inartificial neſt among 


reeds or ruſhes; and lays four or five eggs of a 


dirty olive colour, marked with duſky ſpots. _ 
When theſe birds are alarmed, particularly dur- 
ing the ſeaſon of incubation, they ſoar to a great 
height, making a peculiar bleating noiſe; and in 
their deſcent. darting with vaſt rapidity. The 
cock is obſeryed, while his. mate fits on the eggs, 
to poiſe himſelf on his wings nearly over the ſport, 
ſometimes mak ing a whiſtli 
drumming, noiſe, Their food ſeems to be of the 
ſame nature with that of woodcocks; and they 
are natives of all climates, and each quarter of the 


globe. The breaſt and belly of the Snipe are of a 
dull white colour; the back is covered with long 


plumage, variegated with black and reddi 
brawn ; the. tail is ſhort, and hid by the wings 


when folded; a line of reddiſh white runs along 
the middle of the head; and the beak is about 


3 given to that terrible creature the cobras de 


E; the Scolopax Gallinago of Linnæus. 
A well known bird ; which, though generally one 


ing, and ſometimes a 
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two inches and a half long; blick at the extte- 
mity, and beſet with ſeveral rough tubercles. 

Snipes are enſily talen by means of lime: twigs, 
in the following manner: Take fiſty or ſixty 
birchen twigs 2 them all well together; and 
plate theti in ſituations ſ ed by theſe birds, 
about à yd diſtant from each other Theſe 
twigs are not to be placed perpendicularly in the 
ground, but ſloping, ſome one way and ſome an- 
other. This done, the ſportſmian is to tetire to 
ſome diſtance, and wait the afrival of! his game. 
When thè birds fly neat the twigt, they: naturall 


| take a ſweep tout the earth and, by this mean 


: 


ſome of them will in Wlibly-be-emangled. When 


the firſt Snipe is taken the ſportſman mult not 
run up to ſe- it ; for ĩt will ſometimes feed 
2 with the twig under it's wing; and the 
Acht of one uently allures others to the ſame 
When chree or four areinemangted; they 
| may be taken, leaving one as a deaby and thus 
the ſport may be continued as long as there are 
any Snipes in the vicinity... 
| Sup Gazart, i This ſpecies, which is rarely 
ſeen in land, weighs eight ounces: the head 


bounded on each ſide by another of black; and 
rs, throwing. themſelves over: | 


above and beneath each eye there are ſimilar lines. 
yellowiſh wiite hue, 


| the belly is adorned with cordated ſpots j and the 
ſides are undulated with black. The back, the 
coverts of the wings, and the ſcapulari, are teſta- 
ceous, ſported with: black, and d with white; 
the primaries are duſky ; the tail is ruſt-coloured, 
| barred with black ; and the legs are hlack . 
Suirk, JAck, An appellation by which orni- 
thologiſts ſqmerimes: expreſs a Snipe common in 
Britain, about half the ſize of the common Snipe, 


or ſcolopax gallinago. Sce Jack Sui. 


+ . SNIPE, Mixes,” A provincial name for the bit- 
tern; called alſo the mire drum. See Brrrxxx. 
SNOW. BIRD; the Emberiza Nivalis of Lin- 
neus. This bird, which is a native of Hudſon's 
Bay, has a brown- coloured bill, with a black 
point; the lower mandible has an angle on each 


on the ſide of the ns le; and in the 
roof of the mouth there is a protuberance, as in 
the bunting and yellow hammer. The head, 
neck, and whole under ſide of the bird, are white, 


except a ſmall black ſpot on the hinder part of 
| the head 25 


* 
U 


The baek, and feathers immediately 


tween: them is hite. A few of the quills next 
the back are black, the ere Lm bebop 

white; and the longeſt or extreme ones are black 

at their tips, and white at their bottoms. All 
the coverts of the wings are white, except a few: 

falling over the black quills near the back. The 
tail is compofed-of twelve feathers, the ſix mid- 
dlemoſt of which are black, and the three extreme 
ones on each ſide white, with a mall daſh of 
black down their ſhafts at the tips; and the legs, 
feet, and claws, are black. . 1 pot} 
It ſeems prohablt that this bird aſſumes it's 
white colours at the approach of winter only: at 
other ſeaſons of the year, it's plumage is different. 
S800CO. A Brazilian bird of the ardea kind; 
the Ardea Brazilienſis of Linnæus. It is ſin- 
gularly remarkable for the extreme length of 
it's neck; it- is ſmaller than the common lie 


| it's beak is ſtrong, ſtraight, and ſharp it's tail is 


ſhort; | 


| beautifully marked with ſemicircular black lines; 


"x 
— 


ide, which is received into correſponding cavities 


covering the tail, are black; and the rump be- 
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| ſurſace; and ſinking down again; the Hell re 
mining all the while buried im it's plare. 
-Almoit all other animals have un horizontal 
motiog; and the marine ſhell-fiſn crawl along 
under water, as che common land creatures do on ö 
land but this animal's progreſſive motion is 
Ir i 8 native of ther Mediterruncan ſea; only vertical, and that confined to a very narrow 
and is commnatly-expo n | N all chat it is able to effect being only to 
f Rami! ad Vanice. An "tl Eh 142 | ratferfelf hi or lower, within the natrow com- 
n de, I | paſs of two at the utmoſt, as proceeding be- 
{i argot | yond that would - certainly prove fatal, Where 
4s! r the ſand; there is an 
— apen cornmunication their refidence to the 
22 Sole af the weſſtts | | ſurface, by means of which the water has free ad- 
' than thoſer of the * 5 weſtern | naffion. Theſe (17: 6 Nen pretty nume- 
| . | |; ; ' rous in the vicini other, and eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed when the tide has left the Gore unco- 
 eecdi one pound and, whe tiro, | vexed:, they-are of an oblong ſhape ; and ſotme- 
Den hey uſually raken | what refeinbte the key hole of # lock, except thar 
ith mee E they have a roundoefyat each extremity. 
erte weep FO" nn 1 hen the Sofen has ocenflon ro aſcend out of 
8 it's bote, nochiug farther is neceſſary than truſt- 
ing out the end of it's leg, fwelling it, and after- 
wards extending itſelf to the length of 4.25 hoot 
ler 


80 


mort; iths bead abd heok! are brown, variegated | 
2 black; and it's body is of the fame colours in 
INDIE * | 


meta then setracting it inte the fhelÞ * 

taral fis is ing out and inflating it's exrrermey 

white ; the 1 is 1 abr fags hind. el tions may 

wende e $5 HAIG! v7 | be alli perceived in the creature when our of the 
This fin is in bi r ah: | ſand; iy chat by whiek it buvies' itſelf; 


wem delicaey; but the finatlifized' Sole is much || for, if ketd up between the fingers, it 
large; 12 er the leg and perſorms all the motions, as H lodged 
8 ia che fand 3. making af natura A invifectuel a 

tempt for it's ation. 

SOLITARY WORM; - him, 
and CLombricus Laus. A ſpeeies of Worm ſorne- 
| times found in the inteſtines, and which is always 
and: covered wi { fingle, as commencing from the pylorus, and ex- 
inſtantly 3 — * — tending thence: the whole length of the inteſtines, 
Smooth. Ir a rare ſpecies: ſometimes; how- ſoaliarthesis person for ung ocher See ＋ ENI 
ever, wy de! Co where, from it's wen and Lumsricus Laruvs. 
pays tis callech che lantern- fin. WE | | -+SOLIPUGA;- or SOLIFUGA. Ap . 

SOLEIE: DE MHR. A French ar 00 lation by: whieh the Romans expreſs a fmal} 
for a peculiar ſpocies of ſtar-fiſh, of a ſmall · ſize; || nomous ia ſect of the ſpider kind ; called by he 
ch legs of which bear a ſtrong 2 Greeks Heliooentres; both words denoting an 
_ dizands, and: are verg Sricle, | : animal whoſe effects are chiefly felt in thoſe ch 
the: Razorhellifiſh. A mates andi ſeaſons where and'when tlie ſun is moſt 
Welle che charadbers:of whiols are ;- t ardent. Solinus deſeribes this inſect as peculiar 
have hivalve ſhells, witt-oblong bodies; Ba a to Sardinia: it is, however, à native of feveral 
open at both Ern uſually! ſtraight, but in ſome |} other-parts of Europe, as well as of Africt. 1 

cies crooked Arn r ION ien ü This venomous little creature lies concealed 
* under the ſand, in ation of ſeizing other 

The a W e Sued e che Gheele: im ſmall inſeQts- which- ineautiouſiy intrude on it's 
which! langudge- that word: expreſſes' a pipe or || retreaty and if it happens to come in contack with 
tube; thip — when the ſhrell are cloſed; very any part of the human frame tht is uncovered, 
aptly. reſembling a tube: Latin authors have it bites with great reſolution. The wound Bex. 

„Pee. be of unguis, from it's re- ceſſively painful and envenomed: and, inderd, 
2 ance in colour an 5 dre human ſome aſſert that the bite will prove mortal; but 


8g. ers A8 enger err 


in) 
-_ 


ae n rs 


* 
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| r vv Ne. 94 ſueh aſſertion is not ſupported by any ſufficient 
1 3 be aa ate, among || authority. © © 
| the Solens of the ſame ſpecies males and ſetnales, SOREX, Shrew: ' A genus of the: air of. 
whach are-caGly diſtinguiſhable from each other; foræ and claſs of mammalia, it the Linnæan 1y- 
and: that the! females'arelarger Juve no vari ſtem. It's diſtinguiſning characters are; that it 
tions on the. ſhells, and are muck vere cake has two fore-teeth above, whick are bifid; four 
than the males. | below; and ſeveral canine teeth on both fides;. 
| Pennantenumerates the followits gere as na- | There are five ſpecies; the creſted Sorex of Penn- 
tives of the Britin ſhores; the pod; the ſheath; ſylvania; the minute of Siberia, weighing a dram 
. — pellucid/ ſuboval, and ny ſuppoſed by Linnæus to be the ſmalleſt. of al 
The Solen Ilves in the e Bogdan, quadrupeds, though Pallas reckons the pigmy, 
where it often buries itſelf one-foot and a half, or which wg about half a dram, the ſmalleſt ; 
two feet deep: the length of the-ſhell is at this: the -water-{hrew; the murine; of Java; and the 
time: nearly ind a vertical poſitions! and -the' fiſh? | fœtid or common. See SHNEW-Mousk. 
5 1 power of raiſing on aac SOURDON, An appellation by "= wed 
: renc 


French conchologiſts expreſs 4 kind of bivalve 
thell-fiſh, found on the coaſt of Poitou, and in 
ſome other places. It is about one inch in 
length, and three-quarters of an inch in breadth: 
ws the ſhells are conſiderably convex; the outer 
ſurface is deeply furrowed, but the inſide is per- 
ſectly ſmooth. 322 | 
This fiſh buries itſelf lightly in the ſand; and 
has a pipe of communication, which it raiſes to 
the ſurface. The Sourdon is capable of a pro- 
ive motion by means of a limb, ſomewhar 
reſembling _ of the chamæ, to which it ſeems 
properly to belong. Fa | 
n 90W. The Baule of the hog kind. See 


Hos. | 
SPANIEL; the Canis Aviculartus of Lin- 


næus: a variety of the canis familiaris; a ſpecies | 3 | 
All birds; even thoſe of paſſage, ſeeri content 
| with a certain diftri& to 


of dog uſed in fowling. | 

There are two varieties of this kind: the firſt, 
formerly uſed in eme ſpring the game, the 
ſame with our ſtarters; the other applied only for 
the net, and formerly denominated index, or ſetter. 
Britain has been famous for producing dogs of 
this ſort, particular care having been taken to 
preſerve the breed in it's urmoſt purity; ſo that, 
notwithſtanding the name Spaniel is ſuppoſed to 
be derived from Spain, it is more than probable 
that the race is indigenous. The pointer, a do 
of foreign extraction, was unknown to our anceſ- 
tors. The aquaticus, or finder, was the ſame 
with our Water- Spaniel, and uſed to find or re- 


cover the game that was loſt. | | . 
Spater, GenTis. An appellation by which 
ſome expreſs the Lae-Dos. 


SPANISH FLIES, See CanTHarives. 
 SPARGUS. - A name by which Gaza expreſſes 
the common Sparus ; called alſo fluta. - 

Artedi diſtinguiſhes it by the appellation of the 
plain yellow ſparus, with an annular ſpot neat the 
reg ei vor 1 

SPARLING. - A name by which the dried 
ſmelt is commonly khown in London. 

SPARLIING FOWL. An appellation ſome- 
times given to the female merganſer, more uſually 
denominated the dun- div er. 

SPARROW. A large order of birds; for the 
diſtinguiſning characters of which, ſee PAss ERES. 


ſeek his ſociety 


pleaſing attention, as near the habitations of mich 
there is nothing of that indeſcribable buzz, form 
by the united; though diſtant voices of quadru- 
peds and birds; hut all is profound and ſolemn 
filence. If any ſound is heard in theſe ſituations, 
it is ſuch as muſt excite horror rather than plea- 
ſure: wild beaſts roar; ſerpents hiſs; and Nature 
puts on her moſt uninviting aſpect. 

Beſides the natural deſire of food; which is 
only to be found in the vicinity of man; theſe 
birds have another very ftrong inducement to 

; The greater birds, like rob- 
bers, chuſe the moſt dreary deſarts for their re- 
treats; and, if they do not find, they create a ſoli- 
tude around them. The ſmall birds fly from their 
tyranny; and ſeek protection where they know 
their moſt inveterate enemies will not dare to pur- 


provide food, and breed 
in. The red-breaſt and the wren ſeldom quit the 
field where they have been brought up, or where 
their young have been reared: even though per- 
ſecured, they fly along the hedges, and ſeem per- 
tinacioufly attached to the place where their fond- 
eſt affections centre. The truth is; all theſe ſmall 
birds preſcribe limits to themſelves, which 
permit none of their own ies to reſide in; 
they guard their dominions with the moſt vigilant 
reſentment; and two male tenants are ſeldom ſeen 
together in the ſame hedge: Thus, though Nature 
ſeems to have fitted little animals for a life 
of unreſtrained liberty and extenfive: excurſion; 
they are ſatisfied with narrow liinits; hor feek hap- 
pineſs in an enlarged ſphere of action. Food and 
ſafery appear to be the only motives which inter- 
rupt their repoſe; and; when theſe are enjoyed, 
they ſeem contented: but as the former teldom 
continues throughout the whole year, almoft 
every bird is then conſtrained to change it's abode; 
Some receive the appellation of birds of paſſage 
from their being obliged to undertake long jour- 
nies for this purpoſe; but, ſtrictly ſpenking, al- 
moft every ſpecies is a bird of paſſage, though 
their migrations may be confined to places leſi 
remote. At ſome particular ſeaſons of the year, 
all ſmall birds migrate from ont country to ano- 


As birds of the Sparrow kind are the favourites 
of mankind, they are chiefly ſeen in the vicinity 
of their habitations. All the great birds dread to 
approach the human race; and retire to the im- 
penetrable ſhades of the foreſt, or the brow of the | 
moſt craggy precipice: but theſe ſeldom reſort to | 
the thicker parts of the wood; they generally keep 
near it's edges, in the neighbourhood” of culti- | 
vared fields; in the hedge-rows of farm grounds; | 
andeven in yards, where they mingle with the do- 
meſtic fowl. ig tl 87 31 | 
This partiality of Sparrows to the -vicinage of 
men, does not, however, originate from any ſocial 
affection on their part, as they approach inhabited 
3 merely becauſe their chief ſubſiſtence is 
und in ſuch ſituations. In the depth of the de- 
ſart, or the gloom of the foreſt, no grain is to be 
met with; none of thoſe tender huds which are 
ſo grateful to their appetites: and inſects them- 
ſelves, which conſtitute ſuch a large proportion 
of their food, are not found there in abundance. 
As we penetrate deeper into woods, the filence 
becomes more profound; every thing wears the 
look of awful ſtillneſs; there are none of thoſe 


ther; or from the more interior provinces towards 
the ſea-coaſt; tie Td. a | 
Singing well nigh 


compleatly belorigs to the 
Sparrow kind; and this delightful quality is al- 
moſt univerſally the prerogative of the males. 
With birds it is the reverſe of what occurs in the 
human kind. Among the feathered tribe, the 
moſt weighty concerns of life fall to the lot of che 
female: her's is the fatigue of incubation; and on 
her devolves the principal care of nurſing the 
helpleſs brood. To alleviate theſe fatigues, and 
ſupport her under them, Nature has aſſigned ſong 
to the male: this ſerves as a note of blandiſhment 
at firſt to attract her affections, as well as to de- 
light her during the time of her incubation; but 
it ſerves ſtill farther as a note of ſecurity, aſſuring 
her that nothing is at hand to moleſt her. The 
male, while his mate is hatching,, perches on ſome 
neighbouring tree, continuing at once to watch 
— to ſing. While the female hears his voice, 
ſhe reſts in confident ſecurity; but if any danger 
preſents itſelf, the male, who till that moment was 
ſo loud and ſportive, ſtops all of a ſudden; and 
this is a ſure ſignal to his mate inſtantly to pro- 


The 


” . 


warblings, none of thoſe murmurs, that awaken || vide for her own ſafety. 
Vor. II. | 
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A 
The nefts of little birds ſeem of more elegant 
workmanſhip than thoſe of the Kinds. As 
the volume of their bodies is ſmaller, the mate- | 
rials of which their neſts are co are gene- 
rally warmer, in order to maintain and preferve 
the neceſſary. beat. But it ſometimes happens | 
that tlie little architects are diſturbed in their ope- | 
rations; and then they are obliged to form their 
neſts, not according to their inclinations, but 
their urgent occaſions, The bird whoſe neſt has 
been repeatedly robbed, conſtructs her laſt in | 
very ſlovenly manner; conſcious that, from the | 
near approach of winter, ſhe muſt not ſpend, her | 
time in private accommodation and extrinſic or- 
nament. When the neſt is finiſhed; nothing can 
excted the cunning which the male and female 1 
emplay in order to-conceal it. If built ina buſh, | 
the pliant branches are ſo diſpoſed as to conceal it | 
entirely from the View; and, if among moſs, no- 
ching is externally viſible: that may indicate a ha- 
bitation: it is always fixed near thoſe places where 
food is to be with moſt facility; and the 
greateſt care 1s taken to hide it's fituation-by quit- 
ting it while any plunderer is in ſigt. 15 
FTnhe firſt ſood of all birds of the Sparrow kind 
conſiſts of worms and inſects. Even the Sparrow 
and the goldfinch, which, when adult, feed only 
on grain, have both ſubſiſted on inſects in their 
tender ſtate. The young ones, for ſome time af- 
ter their ecluſion from the ſhell, _ no food; 
but the parent ſoon diſcovers, by their chirping 
and opening their mouths, that they begin to 
feel the appredchꝰ of hunger; and ſedulouſly ſets 
about providing chem ovith a plentiful ſupply. | 
Such is themiander-in- which theſe birds bring 
forthi and hateh their young: but- it yet remains 
ro uſher them frum the neſt into life, and this 
they very aſſiduouſiy perform. When fully 
fledged, and fit fot / ſnort to, the old ones, in 
favourable weather, conduct them a few! yards 
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to breed together. 


certain, that | 
ſtrong reſemblance to each other in their figures, 


black; the belly is of a dirty white hue; and the 


9 


r 

as the parents. What, is ſo eaßlly effected by 
art, very probably-ofren happens in a ſtare of na. 
ture; and accordingly; when. male cannot find 
a mate of his own ſpecies; he flies to one of ano. 
ther, that, like himſelf, has been heglected in 
paĩring. According to ſome naturaliſts, this is 
the ſource of that great variety of ſmall birds we 
uſually ſee: fome uncommon mixture might firſt 
have formed a new ſpecies; and this might have 
been continued by birds of this f. chuſing 
For the authenticity of this 

opinion we will not vouch; but of this we are 
many of the Sparrow tribe bear a 


manners, and appetites. a 
The following are the moſt curious ſpecies, 

which retain the appropriate appellation of Spar- 

rows. PLA a | 


_ SPARROW, COMMON, ox Hos; the Fringilla 
Domeſtica of Linnæus. The male has a blac 
bill; the crown of the head is grey; under eac 
eye there ĩs a black ſpot; and above the angle of 
each appears a broad bright bay mark, ſurtound- 
ing the hind - part of the head. The cheeks are 
white; the chin and under- ſide of the neck are 


leſſer coverts of the wings are a bright bay, the 
two laſt rows being black tipt with white. The 
great, coverts are black, outwardly edged wich 
ted the quill-feathers are of the ſame colour; the 
back is ſpotted with red and black;; and the tail 
is duſky. 2 uch ug ach 15702 
With regard to the female, the lower mandible 
of the bill is white; beyond each eye there is a line 
of white; the head, and the whole upper part, are 
brown, & has 6 a few-black ſpors on the back; the 
black and white marks on the wings are obſcure; 
* the lower fide of the body is of a dirty white 
18 WL? _— Wat! er“ 
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Sparrows are ſalacious to a proverb. They 


„ 
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from: the neſt; and chen compel them to return. 
For two or three days ſucceſſively they are led 
forth in the ſame manner, but each day to more 
diſtant adventures: and, whenever the parents per- 
teive their ability to fly and 8 
| ſelves; they bid them a pꝓerpetual adieu, and pay 
CT ot —— of the 
Hock? z nr gorag ona wie offs rin an aH 
In general, when birds ſet about pairing} in the | 
ſpriog;zhey-aſſociate; with thoſe of their own age ö 
d place of abode. Their ſtrength dr\courage | 
is generally rtionate to their age; the oldeſt | 
Females: firſt feel the acceſſes of deſirer and the 
ſenior males are the _ RP in — off 
the junior pretenders. Thoſe next in courage 
rand: deſire fe up their pretenſions, tillithey are all 
accommodated in their. turn The youngeſt | 
come laſt, as being the lateſt in their inclinations. 
But ſtill chere are ſeveral, both males and females, 
which remain unprovided for; either not happen- 
ing to meet with, each other, or at leaſt not dur- 
ing the: genial interval. 3 Whether theſe mix 
with ſmall birds of a different ſpecies, is: a que- | 
ſtion which naturaliſts have not as yet been able 
fully to reſolve. The larger birds are generally 
allowed to be chaſte in their manners; but, among 
the fmaller tribes, it requires very little trouble to 
form a ſpecies between two; as a goldfinch and a 
canary-bird, a linnet and a lark. They fre- 
quently breed together; and produce a race, not 
like mules among quadrupeds, incapable of breed- 


ing again; for this motley mixture is as prolific 


breed early in che ſpring:; make their neſts under 
the eaves of houſes; in holes of walls; and fre- 
vently in the neſts of mattins, after expelling 
the owners. Lannevs, on the authority of Alber- 
tus Magnus, informs us, that this inſult does not 
paſs untevenged : the injvred martin aſſembles 
it's companions, ho unite in plaiſtering up the 
entrance with dirt; chen fly away, twittering in 
triumph, and leave the (invader. to a miſerable 
fate. f Sparrows-alſe build in plumb and apple- 
trees, in the old neſts of rooks, and in the forks 
of, boughs beneath them. 
; SPARROW, Tre; the Fringilla Montana of 
Linnæus. This bird is ſmaller than the common 
arrow : the bills thick and black; the crown 

of the head, the hind part of the neck, and the 
leſſer coverts of the wings, are of a bright bay co- 
lour, the two firſt being plain, and the laſt ſpotted 
with black. The chin is black; the a 
ſides of the head are white, marked with a large 
black ſpot: beneath each ear; and the breaſt and 
belly are of a dirty white hue. Juſt above the 
greater coverts there is a row of black feathers 
edged with white; the- greater quills are black, 
bordered with ruſt- colour; the quill-feathers are 
duſky, edged with pale red; the lower part of the 
back is of an olive brovn hue ; the tail is brown; 
and the legs are ſtraw-colouretd. | 
\ Theſe birds are common in Lincolnſhire, 
among trees; where they collect in large flocks, 
like the common kind. 1 u 
SPARROW, Hpor; the Motacilla b 
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debt the fe of che 
red-brealt, or üit- I the beak is longiſh, ſlen- 
Au black; the Mead is of a deep brown hue | 
ined with aſh'tolour ; and the cheeks are marked 
with oblong ſpots of dirty white,” The back and 
coverts of the wings are duſky, edged with red- 
diſh brown; the quill-feathers and the tail are 
alfo duſky ; the rump is brown, tinged with green; 
the throat and breaſt are of a dull aſh- colour; the 
belly is of a dirty White; the fides, thighs, and 


vent-feathers, are of a pale tawny brown; and the 


are of a dull fleſh-colour. 


This bird, frequemts low 4 particulatiy 


thoſe of gardens ; making it's neſt in ſome ſmall 


/ buſh, where it lays four or five eggs of a fine pale | 


blue colour; and, during the ſeaſon of incuba- 
tion, it has a remarkable flirt with it's wings. The 
male utters a hort, but very ſweet plaintive note, 
which it begins about the commencement of the 
firſt froſty morriings; and continues till the me- 
lody of the returning fpring drowns it's voice. 


The bird which Linnæus deſcribes under the 


| appellation of motacilla curruca, and ſuppoſes to 
be ſynonymous with our Hedge-Spartow, differs 
from this both in colour and plumage. 5 


' Sparrow, Rep; the Embert; Schoenicolus 
of Linnzvs. This Sparrow generally frequents 


reedy and marſhy places; and is ſometimes deno- 


minated junco. It's neſt is curiouſly contrived, 
being faſtened to four reeds, and ſuſpended by 
therm, like a hammock, about three feet above 
the water, It lays four or five . of a blueiſh 
white colour, irregularly marked with purpliſh 
ins. 25 . * 12 8 2 $312 1 2 | | 
"This bitd-is moch adtrmted for it's ſong; and, 
like the nit pci, pipes in the night- time. 
The head, chin, and chroat of the male, are black; 
the tongue is lividy and at each angle of the 
mouth a white ring commences, which encircles 
the head. At the approach of e Are head 
changes to hoary; but, on the return of ſpring, re- 
Fires it's jetty colour. The Role enter le of 
the body is white; the back; coverts of the wings, 
and ſeapulars, are black; deeply Bordered with 


red; the two middle feathers of the tail are of the 
ſame colour; the three ſucceeding ones are black; 
the exterior web, and part of the exterior of the 
extreme feather, are White. The head of the fe- 
male is ruſt-· coloured, ſpotted with black: ſhe | 
wants the White ring round theèe neck; but, in 


other reſpects, almoſt entirely reſembles the male. 


' Sparrow, LEssER Reno, WIIHTOW-LaREk, ox 


Stock- Bind; the Motacilla Salicaria of Lin- 


næus. This bird is of a ſlender, elegant figure: 
the head is brown, marked with duſky ſtreaxs; 


over each eye there is a line of pure white; and 


above that another of black. The checks are | 

brown; the throat, breaſt, "and belly, are white, 
the two laſt tinged with yellow; the hind part of 

the neck and the back are of a reddiſh brown hue; 


the back is ſpoͤtted with black; the coverts of the 
tail are tawny, thoſe of the wings duſky, edged 
with pale brown; the quill-feathers are duſky; 
the tail is brown, and cuneiform, making a circle 
when ſpread; and the legs are duſky. 


This bird -frequents low wet grgunds; fits on 


the top of ſome ſpray, with it's wings diſhevel- 
led; while it emits a loud, querulous, and harſh 
ſong, conſiſting of no more than two notes. 

SpaRROW, WATER; the Paſſer Aquaticus. A 


| bird deſcribed by Nieremberg; which, according 


* 


miſſion, but With non eich doe iel 
however, üch valued” for the delicacy of it's 
fleſh; © It ves amongſt ſedges ahd buſhes. In 
ſize and ſhape, it reſembles the ſwallow; but it's 
colours are very different. The bill is black; 
the legs are yellow; the breaſFand belly are white; 
and the back is of a browniſh. yellon colour, va- 
negates with black and white ſpots. _ | 
"SPARROW or PARADISE; the Loxia Erythro- 
cephala of Linnæus. This bird has a thick and 
ſtrong bill, ke the reſt of the loxia kind; it's co- 
tour is whitiſh; and the noſtrils are hid in the plu- 
Mage of the forehead. The eyes are of a dark 
tolout; and the whole head is covered with ſcar- 
Jet feathers. The upper fide of the neck, back, 
and rump, and the upper ſides of the wings and 
tall, are of a darkiſh blue aſh-colour. The quills, 
and the firſt and ſecond rows of the coverts of the 
wings, the tail-feathers, and it's coverts, are all 
tipt with white, or light aſh · colour. The breaſt 
and belly are variegated with black and white, 
not unlike the ſcales of a fiſh, but more broken 
and confuſed. The ſides of the belly are inter- 
ſperſed with a tincture of reddiſh brown; and the 
thighs, lower belly, and coverts under the tail, 
are white; but the legs, feet, and claws, are fleſh- 


This curious bird is a native of Angola, on 
the coaſt of Africa. 

SPARROW, Hobo, Amtkican. This bird, 
which inhabits Jamaica, is about five inches in 
length. It has a pretty ſtrong bill, ſharp-pointed, 
incurvated, and black. The head and neck are 
aſh-coloured, a little inclining to green; and the 
back, wings, and tail, are brown. The breaſt, 
belly, and thighs, are white, clouded with duſky ; 
and the legs are brown. MY | 

' SpaRROW, SOLITARY; the 'Trirdus Cyanus of 
Linnæus. This beautiful bird is a native of the 
ſouthern, parts of Europe. In fize, ſhape, and 
eigen it reſembles the blackbird: the bill is 

ſtraight, the upper mandible bending a little down- 
wards at the point, and of a black colour both 
above and beneath; the eyes ate of a dark hazel 
colour; and the eye-lids are yellowiſh. The 
plumage of the whole bird, except the quills and 
tail, are of a full blue colour, darker on the back, 
and lighter on the breaſt; the feathers on the 
breaſt and belly being tranſverſely barred with a 
lighter colour. The quills and tail-feathers are 
of a duſky brown hue, except that there is a ſmall 
portion of blue on their exterior webs. The legs, 
{ feet, and laws; ate. black 

Sr ARROw, CHINESE, Cock; the Loxia Malacca 
of Linnæus. This bird is ſomewhat leſs than 
the common Houſe-Sparrow; and has a ſhort, 
thick, aſh-coloured neck. 'The head, neck, breaſt, 
and belly of the cock, are Ton black; bur the 
reſt of the body, wings, and tail, are of a truſty 
brown colour. The-upper parts of the body of 
the hen are more brown and duſky; the lower 
part of the breaſt inclines to a hare colour, with 
beautiful regular black and white ſpots on the 
ſides of the belly and under the wings; and the 
legs and feet are of the ſame bright colour, inclin- 
ing to yellow.” | | 

SpaRROW, INnDtan, YeLLow-Hraped; the 
Loxia Bengalenſis. The bill is of a light or 
whitiſh colour, and of a thick and ſtrong make; 
the top of the head is of a yellow or golden' co- 
lour; the neck, back, wings, and tall, ate of a 


| coloured. 
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to that author, ſings the whole day without inter- 
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barges with alightiſh b 
df x RE COR. reaft, ex 
1 browniſh colour as on it's upper Hide; the 
es of the head beneath the eyes and throat art 
| white; as far as the collar, of duſky feathers; and 
under the collar, the belly, an highs, are. 231. 
7 7 


of a yellowiſh white. colour; the ſides of the be 
are marked with longiſh ſpots of a faint duſky co- 
lour ; and the legs and feet are fleſh-coloured. 
This bird is a native of the province of Bengal. 
Sparrow, INDIAN; Cats tary the 
Loxia Malacca of Linnæus. The bill of this 
bird is of a blueiſh aſh-colour ; the eyes are dark; 
the whole head and neck, thighs, middle of the 
belly, and covert-feathers beneath the tail, are of 
a deep black colour; the back, rump, tail, and 
wings on their upper ſides, are of a dark cinnamon 
colour; the lower part of the breaſt, the ſides un- 
der the wings, and the inner covert-feathers of 
wings, are white; and the legs and feet are aſh- 
coloured. Hat hy 
This bird appears to be a variety of the Chineſe 
8 ; and accordingly Linnzus conſiders 
hem as ſynonymous. | 


SraRROw, LiTTLE, This bird; which is a na- 
tive of America, has a duſky brown. or black bill; 
the top of the head, the upper ſide of the neck, 

the back, rump, and upper ſides of the wings and 
tail, are of a dark brown colour ; the edges of the 
quills, and the exterior feathers of the tail, are of 
a bright reddiſh brown hue ; and the tail conſiſts 
of twelve feathers. Above the eye paſſes a whitiſh 
line; the under fide, from the throat to the under 
coverts of the tail incluſive, is covered with whit- 
iſh feathers, ſhaded with light brown, and marked 
with oblong duſky ſpots, tending downwards from 
the bill to the middle of the belly; and the legs 
and feet are of a browniſh aſh-colour. 


SPARROW-HAWR; the Falco Niſus of 


Linnæus. The difference of ſize between the 
male and female Sparrow-Hawk is very diſſ 
portionate; the former uſually weighing a 
ve ounces, the latter nine. The length 
male is generally about twelve inches, and the 
expanſion of the wings twenty- three: the length 
of the female is fifteen inches, and the expanſion 
of the wings twenty-ſix. | 
Like other birds of the Hawk kind, theſe vary 
greatly.in their colours: in ſome, the back, head, 
coverts of the wi and tail, are of a deep blue- 
iſh grey; in others, of a deep brown, edged with 
a red. The quill-feathers are duſky, barred 


with black on their exterior webs, and ſpotted ; 


with white on the lower port of their interior webs. 
On the tail, which is of a deep aſh-colour, there 
are fine broad black bars, and the tip is white. 
The breaſt and belly are of a cream-colour, 
adorned with tranſverſe waved bars, of a deep 
brown in ſame, and oran lour in others; and 
the {kin at the baſe of the bill, the irides, and the 
legs, are yellow. 


The colours of the female are different from 
thoſe of the male: the head is of a deep brown; 
the back and coverts of the wings are browniſn 
mixed with dove-colour ; the tail is of a brighter | 

are | 


dove-colour; the waved lines on the 


more numerous than thoſe on the breaſt of the | 


. 


white. 
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ture of the anus on one fide of 


male; and the breaſt contains a greater portion of 


This is the moſt pernicious Hawk which inha- | 

at depredations among | 
It builds in high rocks, 
ruinous buildings, and hollow trees; and 
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lays four eggs, of a. white, colowty enelrcled vi 
red ſpeeks near the larger end, hs 2 yak 
., Willughby places 5 Sparrow-Hawk a 


e ſhort- winged ſpecie: 
a Day the end of the tail when cloſed. 


Sparrow-Hawk, was formerly held in great | 


veneration among the ancient Egyptians, beeauſe 
it. repreſented their god Oſiris; and if any perfon 
killed one of them, whether by accident or : an 
death was the certain conſequence of the ſuppoſed 


heinous offence. Among the Greeks, it was con- 
ſecrated to Apollo; and — — iſe ſerved as a prog · 
noſticator. 


of fiſhes of the general order of thoracici; the 
characters of which are theſe : the opercula of the 


| gills are ſcaly; the mouth is furniſhed with ſtrong 


cutting-teeth ; the grinders are obtuſe, cloſe ſer, 
and covered with lips; the brapchioſtege mem. 
brane confiſts of fiye rays; the body is compref- 
ſed; the lateral line is curved behind; the 
fins are rounded, There are twenty-ſix 
ics of this genus; among which are the gilt- 
head, the pagrus, the melanurus, the ſmaris, and 

e cantharus. 15 $6103 06050 inen 
The term Sparus is of Greek derivation, from 
Spairein, to Palpitate or Tremble; and was ap- 

ied to this fiſh from it's remarkable quality of 
trembling or palpitating all over the body as 
as taken out of the water. ; 


SPATACOIDES. A name by which fame 


. * 


| naturaliſts cxpreſs a genus of the echini.marioi; 


the characters of which axe ne aper- 

the upper ſuper- 
ficies; the back is remarkably. ſulcated, which 
makes them of a cordated form; but there are 
no furrows on the vertex, only four or five ſmooth 
rays, compoſed of a number of Night tranſveric 


I. err 1 ere) yi oor : "7 
SPATANGIL. A genus of echini marini, in- 
cluding all thoſe which, are cordiform, and have 
the aperture for the anus on one of the ſides of the 
upper ſuperficies. They have all a remarkable 


furrow on the back; their baſe is nearly flat; and 


they have ſeveral furrows on the vertex. By 
theſe, characters they are diſtinguiſhed from the 
briſſi, with which, they have in common the rudi- 
ments of two lips to their mouths, and are deſti- 
tute. of teeth which belong to the ether, genera. 

SPA. Aa appellation by hich ſome au- 
thors expreſs the common tæniag a ſmall. fiſh of 


the anguilliform kind, frequent on the ſhares of 
; : 


SPECTRE. - A name by which French con- 
chologiſts expreſs a ſpecies of voluta; on which 
are ſeveral reddiſh broad bands, compaſed of look. 
and irregular figures, on a fine white ground. 

SPECULATION SHELI... An appella- 
tion ſometimes, given to the Guinea-fhell, a very 
beautiful ſpecies of the voluta. | 

SPERVERIUS. A name by which Bellonius, 
and ſome other ornithologiſts, have expreſſed the 
2 hawk; more commonly denominated ni- 
us, and accipiter fringillarius. 

SPHEX. A genus of the hymenoptera order 
of inſets in the Linnzan ſyſtem. It's diftin- 
guiſhing characters are; that the mouth is fur- 
niſhed with mandibles without a tongue; that the 
antennæ have ten joints; that the wings are plano- 
incumbent, and not folded; and that the ſting is 


concealed. Linnæus enumerates thirty- eight ipe- * 


cies. 


SPHINX. In the Linnæan ſyſtem of nature, 


a genus 


ſpecies, or ſuch, whole wings do 
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characters are: the antennæ are ſubpriſmatic, or 
middle, and attenvated towards 
wings decline towards the, ſides; 


ch end; 


pol CE I Oo of camels wit 
es a very, ſingul ar ſpecies of caterpillar, wi 
| hollow horn or tube on che hinder part of the 


r i l 

. SPHONDYLLUS. An appellation given by 
Pliny. to a peculiar ſpecies of the fyngnathus, or 
acus Ariſtotelis., - Arcedi calls it che ſyngnathus 
corpore medio hexagono cauda pinnata; and Bel- 
lonius and Geſnet, typhle marina. ng 
SPHTR ANA. A name ſometimes given to 
che ſudis, or lucius marinus, the ſea-pike. 
. SPHYRENA , ALTERA. - An appellation by 
which Appian, and ſome others of the ancient 
Greek writers, expreſs the eſox, or common pike. 

SPIDER. A geaus of the aptera order of in- 
ſects ; the characters of which are: they have eight 
feet and eight eyes: the mouth is furniſhed with 
two claws; the two palpi are articulated; and the 
anus is provided with papiltæ, or nipples, for 
weaving. Linazus enumerates ſorty- eight ſpe- 
be Spider being farmed for a life of tapacity, 
25 incapable of living on any other than 2 
ood, all it's habits are calculated to deceive a 
urpriſe: it ſpreads toils to entangle it's prey; it is 
endued with patience to expect it's approach: and 
poſſeſſes arms and ſtrength ſufficient to deſtroy it 
when fallen into the ſnare, We en” N a 
In this country, where all the infſe& tribes are 
kept under by human aſſiduity, Spiders. are but 
mall and harmlefs; We are acquainted with few 
except the Hauyſe-Spider, which weaves it's web 
in neglected | rooms; the Garden-Spider, that 
ſpreads it's tails from tree to tree, and reſts in the 
centre; the Wandering-: Spider, that has no fixed 
abode ; and the Field- Spider, that is ſometimes 


ſeen mounting, web and all, into the clouds. 


Theſe are the chief of our native Spiders; which, 
though reputed vcnomous, have never been fairly 
proved to poſſeſs any noxious qualities. But in 
Africa and Ameriea they compoſe a much more 
formidable tribe: in thoſe regions, where all the 
inſect ſpecies attain their utmaſt growth, where 
the bytterfly-is ſeen to expand a wing as broad as 
our ſparrow, and the ant to build a habitation as 
tall as a man; it is not at all ſurpriſing that the 
Spider ſhould exhibit a proportionable magni- 
tude. In fact, che bottom of the Martinico Spi- 
der's body is as large as a hen's egg, and entirely 
covered with hair; it's web is g; and it's 
bite is dangerous. | HR ee I 1 

Every Spider has two diviſions in it's body. 
The fore · part, containing the head and breaſt, is 
ſeparated from the hinder part or belly by a very 
lender thread, through which, however, there is 
à communication from one part to the other, 
The fore-part is covered with à hard ſhell, as well 
as the legs, which adhere: to the breaft. The 


hinder- part is cloathed with a ſupple kin, entirely 
| beſet with hair. There are feveral: brilliant and 


acute eyes arranged raund the head, ſometimes 
eight in number, and ſometimes fix. | Like all 
other jnſects, the eyes of Spiders are immove- 
able, and they are deſtitute of lids; but this organ 


* fortified wich a tranſparent borny ſubſtance, | 


Vor. II. 


« of the-lepidoptera order-o inſe@s, It's | 


which they are 


Wag | * 
SPI 
which at 60ce. ſecures and aſſiſts their viſion. As 
the animal procures it's ſubſiſtence by the moſt 
vigilant attention, ſo large a number of eyes ap- 
pears neceſſary, in order to give it the earlieſt in- 
timation of the approach of it's prey. On the 
fore · part of tha head there are two pincers, rough, 
with ſtrong points, toothed like à ſaw, and ter- 
minating in claws reſembling thoſe of the feline 
tribe. A little below the point of the claw there 
is a ſmall hole; through which the animal emits 
a poiſon, which, though innocent with regard to 
mankind, is ſufficiently deleteriqus to deſtroy it's 
prey. This is the moſt powerful weapoh which 
thefe inſects poſſeſs. - Theſe pincers they can ex- 
tend or open as occaſion requires; but, when un- 
diſturbed, they ſuffer them to lie one on the other; 
never opening them but when there is a neceſſity 
for their exer tio. 5 
All Spiders have eight legs, jointed like thoſe 
of lobſters: and — 4 als LE another reſpect 
for, if a leg be torn away, or a joint cut off, a art 
one will quickly ſucceed, and' the animal will 
find itſelf fitted for combat as before. At the 
end of each leg there are three crooked moveable 
claws; namely, a ſmall one, placed higher up like 
a cock's ſpur, by the aſſiſtance of which it adheres 
to the threads of it's web. Fbert are two others 
larger, meeting together like a lobſter's claw, by 
—_ — to catch hold of the ſmall- 
depreſſions, walking up or down the 
liſhed ſubſtances, where der can l o 
lities . eee to our groſſer ſight: but when 
they find it neceſſary. to procure footing on ſuch 
vedic as are perfectly ſmooth, they ſqueeze a lit. 
tle ſponge, growing near the extremity of their 
elaws, and tinus di a glutinous ſubſtance, 
adhere to the ſurface till they make a ſecond ſtep. 
Beſides the eight members commonly 'denomi- 
nated legs, thefe animals have two others, which 
may properly be called arms,/as they do not aſſiſt 
mation, but are only ſervicrable in holding and 
maſtering their pre. 1 oi 
Zut, though thus formidably equipped, the Spi- 
der would 1 ſucceſsful in the capture, 
were it not equally furniſhed' with other inſtru. 
ments to aſſiſt it's depredations;. As it fubfifts 
wholly on flies, and is deſtitute of wings for the 
purſuit, it would ſeem they muſt conſtanely ef. 
cape ſuch an impotent adverſary;” but the Spider 
is a maſt experienced hunter, and ſpreads it's ſnares 
to catch thoſe animals it is unable to overtake. 
The Spider's web is generally ſuſpended in thoſe 
places where flies are moſt api to ſrek for ſhelter; 
in the corners of rooms, round the edges of win- 
dows, and in the open air among the branches of 
trees: there the little animal remains for days, nay 
weeks together, in patient expectation, ſeldom 
BEE; it's fituation though ever ſo unſucceſs- 
ul. 3271 | $062 # FLOG | Ad 
For the purpoſe of conſtructing it's web, Na- 
ture has ſupplied the Spider with a large quan- 
tity of ghutinous matter within it's body, and with 
five dugs or teats for ſpinning; it into thread. 
This fubſtance is contained in a little bag; and, 
at firſt ſight, reſembles ſoft glue ; but, when more 
accurately examined, is found twiſted into many 
coils of an agate colour; and, on —_ it, the 
contents may be eaſily extended into threads, from 
the tenacity of the ſubſtance, not from thoſe 
threads being already formed. ah 
The machine by which wire is artificially ſpun 
will furniſh us with ſome idea of the manner in 
40 which 


. =. _ - 
Which this ercatbre/fornis the threads of it's little 
net: the orifices of the five rears, through which 
the chread is drawn, contracting or dilating at 
pleaſure. The threads which we Jee, and Which 
appear ſo ſine, are, notwithſtanding, compoſed of 


five joined together; -and-rheſe are repearedly;dou- | | 


when the web is in for mation n 
When a bouſe or common Spider is about: to 
nord web, it firſt ſelects ſome dom modious ſpot 
where there is an 


lurinous liquor, which is tenacious ;-'and 
— een, e is thread 
| wt proceeds cars el in a very ſurpri 

ner do 
che web is to be faſtened: { The firſt thead thus 

n, drawn tight, and fixed at each end; the Spi- 

er runs on it, backward e * — — 
duouſly employed in.doubling and ftrengthenin 
Nase end the ſtrength and fabi 
eren The ſcaffolding being com- 
pleated, the Spider draws a number of threads 2 
rallel to the firſt, in the ſame manner; and 
croſſes them with others; the clammy ſubſtance 
of which they are fommed ſerving to bind them to- 
gther-when.ciewly ſpun. N rr ect ii 

Aſter this e 5 
les the 'that — A CE Gs 
all it's teats at once; and ſo 


The edges being thus-fortified; the retreat is next 
to be attended to; and this is forrned like a fun- 
nel at the bottom of the web, where the little crea- 
ture lies concealed. To this there are two paſ- 
ſages or outlets, one above, and the other be- 
I, very artfully: contrived, to allow the animal 
opportunity of making excurſions at n+: xo 
, of examining every corner, and clean 

thoſe: parts which foiled or encum 


time removes che dirt that round it, which 
might otherwiſe cl and incommode it: to effect 
this it gives the Whole a ſhake with it's paws; 


— that — — 


fide: theſe may be conſidered as the out works of 
the fortification; which, whenever touched from 
S prepares for attack or ſelf- 
defence. If the inſect impinging 
a ly, it ſprings xo — — 1 ea 
on the con enemy ſtronger than i 
it chen —— it's fortrels, and never ven- 
tures out till the danger is 3 
Another advantage which he: Spider | 
== this contrivance. of a cell behind the 2 
conſiſts in it's ſery ing as a retreat where the crea- 
ture can feaſt on it's with ſafety, and con- 
ceal the fragments of thoſe carcaſes which it has 
picked, without to public view the leaſt 
trace of barbarity might put other prey on 
it's guard. it is not very uncommon 
for a blaſt of wind, ot ſome other accidental vio- 
nce, to deſtroy | in one minute the labours of a 
Spider's life. In this calamity, the hapleſs inſe& 
is obliged to remain a patient ſpectator of the uni- 
verſal ruin; and, when the danger is over, to ſer 
about repairing; the. devaſtation. | For rhis my 
poſe it is provided with a large ſtore of that "of 
tinous ſubſtance of which the web is j 
and with this it either makes a new web, or ro- 


appearance of lenty and ſecu- 
rity. Pbe animal then diſtils & ſmall drop of it's 


to prevent the wind from — the Dro | 


Still attentive ti it's web, the Sp ider from time to 


Kill; 88 ws err 1 1 ö 
22 of the fabric. It often hap- 


ral threads extended at ſome diſtance on each 


happens to be 


I 


, 
| 


2 
— 


| 


p_ pe ng on it, 
in ſuc 2 to anſwer all it's intentions. 


pairs the old e one! 1 e 


der is more ſolicitous to mei than make ; as it is 


originally furniſhed with Oy a certaik 0 


of docs matter, which, When exha 

wing car renews and it 58 We bag 30 e 9970 
the ances u r neceſſity! An dg 2 
der is thus frequently reduced to the greateſt ex: 


_ eb ee and UEN Folly n. 


with materials for eonſtriting a fiery 
But as theſe animals are bebitbaed to * 


* of ſhift, it bunts about for the web gf, anorhe 


creature of it's own ſpecies, younger and feeb 
than elf, with- which it Hirurds A battle: tal 


invader generally comes off ſucceſsful; the you 
ſtation where che other Kad of 24 


ont is driven out to make à new eb for itſel 

and the old one remains in quiet poſſeſſion. If, 
however, the Spider is unab e poſſeſs any 
other of it's oy or it then endeavours to fob6ſt on 


accidental EG, but in a ſhort ti 
infallibly dies through h unger. You . 2 5 


5 he Garden Spider ſeetns to work in a dite. 


rent manner. It ſpits a large quantity of th 
which floating in''the r the 9 


happens, from e quality, at laſt to ad- 


here to ſome near it, à loft) plant, ot the 
branch of a — The Sp ider is anxibus to have 

one end of the line fixed * ir may be enabled 
to * and tighten the other: it accordingly 
draws — line wr Prin thus' Pas and then, by 


ſtrengthensthe thy 


The firſt cord being' thus ſtyetched, the Spider 
walks along apart of it, and there faſtens another ; 


and ng from thence, affixes the thread to 


ſome ſolid body below ; then limbs up again, and 
begins a third, which it fuſtens by a lar con- 
trivance. Wben three threads are thus fred, it 
forms a figure ſomewhat reſembling a ſquare; ind 


in this the animal is generally found to feſide. 


It often happens, however, when the young Spi- 


der begins ſpinning, that it's web becomes too 


gry vow and not only che thread floats inthe 
t the ſpinſter alſo. * L 117 bas 42000 


The Spider's web being compleated; and fixed 


in a proper place, i it's next eure is to-ſeize and fe. 
cure whatever inſects happen to be caught in ths 


toil; With this view it ſometimes remains on the 


watch for weeks, and even months, without ever 
] catching a ſingle fly; for the Spider, like moſt 
other inſets, is ſurpriſingly patient of hunger. 


It ſometimes happens that too ſtro rhe, woof 
againſt the web; and thus, inſteadof caught, 
tears it to pieces. But in ge the fly, 


or the hornet, when th od the web, fly off 
again; and the S Aer fron: no ways diſpoſed to 
interrupt their x. wal The large blue-bottle 
fly, the ichneumon fly, and the common meat- fly, 
ſeem to be it's favourite game: when one of theſe 


ſtrike into the toils, the Spider is inſtantly _ ar 


the mouth of his hole, carefully obſervi 
ther the fly be compleatly 3 if 10 
he advances quietly forward, ſcizes his prey, and 
preſently kills it by infuſing a venomous Avid i into 
the wound he inflicts. But if the fly be not 
wholly entangled, the Spider waits patiently, with- 
out: appearing in fight, till it is tired out with in- 
a attempts to regain it's liberty; for if the 
ravager ſhould appear in all his terrors while the 
fly is but half involved, one deſperate effort would 
bly enable it to get free. If the Spider is 
imulated by hunger, he drags the fly immediately 


| into his cell, and deyours it; but if ers has been 
"ny 
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with the calls of appetite, he gives the fly two or 
tires turns in his weng ſo as compleatly to entan- 
ge ie ech here leaves it till he is hungry. 
_ © - "Some 1 have advanced' an opinion, 
cat the'Spider in itſelt is both male and female; 
but Liſter has been able t diſtinguiſh the ſexes, 
__ and to pereeive that the males are conſiderably 
leis than the females. Nor is this the chief pecu- 


Fariey for, different from all other animals, ex- 


the ſiſh called the ray, it has the inſtruments 

wh. Jo neration in the fore-arms, which have been 
Already mentioned. When theſe inſects copulate, 
they for ſome time teaze each other with their legs 
and artis; then appear the inſtruments of gene- 
ration in the male, as if burſting out from the ex- 
tremities of it's fore- feet; and theſe are inſerted 


into the receptacle beneath the body of the ſe- 


male. | „ D 

The female generally lays from nine hundred 
to a thouſand eggs in a ſeaſon; which are of a 
blueiſn colour, ſpeckled with black, and ſepa- 
rated from esch other by a glutinous ſubſtance, 
not mueh unſike that which furrounds the ſpawn 
of frogs, Theſe eggs are ſmall or large in propor- 
tion to the e of the animal that produces them. 


In ſome, they are as large as a grain of muſtard- 


are too minute to be 
he female never begins 


ſed; but, in 'ort 
diſtinctiy viſible. 
lay till f 7 
brood is never ſo numerous as when ſhe arrives at 
full maturity. * P 
When the number of eggs which the Spider 
has produced have continued to dry for an hour 
or two after excluſion, the lietle animal then pre- 
ares a bag for their reception, where they are to 

e hatehed till they leave the ſnell. For this pur- 
poſe; ſhe; ſpins a web four or five times ſtronger 
than that intended for che catching of flies; and, 
beſides,” lines it internally with down plucked 
from her on breaſt. This bag, when com- 
pleated, is as thick as r, ſmooth on the in- 
fide; but ſomewhat rough without: in this the 


eggs are depoſited; it is almoſt incredible 


* * = 
* 


the vation of it: it is ſtuck; by means of her 
glutinous fluid; to the extremity of her body; fo 
that, when thus loaded, ſhe appears as if double. 
If the bag ſhould n by any accident to be 
ſeparated from her, all her aſſiduity is employed 
to ſtick ir again in it's former ſituation; and this 

cious treaſure ſhe: ſeldom” abandons but with 


er life NS NT | 
When the young are excluded from their ſhells 
within the bag; they remain for ſome time in their 
confinement; till the female, inſtinctively know- 
ing their maturity; bites open their priſon, and 
ſets them at liberty. But her parental care does 
not terminate with their excluſion: ſhe receives 
them on her back from time to time; till having 
acquired ſufficient ſtrength to provide for them- 
ſelves, they leave her to return no more, and each 
commences a ſeparate manufactory of it's own. 
The young ones begin to ſpin when they are 
ſcarcely large enough to be diſcerned; and diſco- 


ver their propenſity to a life of plunder before Na- 


ture has conferred on them ſtrength for the con- 
queſt, Indeed, no other inſc&s poſſeſs ſuch va- 
' rious powers of aſſault and defence; for they 
are capable of deſtroy | 
large as themſelves. Even after a ſevere defeat, 
they quickly. recover of their wounds; and as for 


plenty of game, and the tyrant be ng way preſſed 


is two years old at leaſt; and her firft 


ing animals ten times as 
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 » Spiper, WATER. 
what concern and induſtry the creature ſhews in | 


' rounds them on 
at the bottom like quickſilver; and within it they 


. * 
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* * 4 
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their legs, they: conſider their loſs But 4 very tri- 


fling , misfortune, as they ſpeedily arrive at their 
former magnitude. ee. 
| There are ſcarcely any inſets to which Spiders 


are not inimical; and they are even extremely 


hoſtile towards each other. Reaumur, who de- 


lighted in making experiments on inſects, tried 


to turn the labours of Spiders to human advan- 
tage, and actually had a pair of gloves made from 
their webs. To procure this curious manufac- 
ture, he collected a large number of theſe animals 
together; and took care to have them oonſtantly 
ſupplied with flies; and alſo the ends of young 
feathers; freſh picked from chickens and pigeons, 
which being replete with blood, ate very agree- 
able ſood to Spiders. But, notwithſtanding all 


his ſolicitude; he was ſoon convinced that it was 
impracticable to rear them, ſince they were of ſuch 


a malignant nature, that they could never be 
brought to live in ſociety: | for, inſtead of ſubſiſt- 
ing on the food with which he plentifully ſup- 
plied them, they ſoon began to devour one another. 
Indeed, were it poſſible to reconcile them to each 
other, too much attendance and expence would 
be requiſite to breed a ſufficient number to an- 
fwer any beneficial purpoſes.” Their thread is 
faur, if not fir times finer than that of the filk- 
worm; ſo that, on the moſt moderate calculation, 
there muſt be ſixty thouſand: Spiders to — one 
pound of filk. That which Reaumur uſed, was 
only the web wherein they depoſited their eggs, 
which is five times ſtronger than their ordinary 
manufacture. See Sik-Spip R. 18 N 
There are various ſpecies of Spiders, differing 
from each other conſiderably in ſize, but little in 
nature, habits, or conformation. The Bermudas 
and Martinico Spiders are extremely large. In 
the Eaſt Indies, and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
there are ſeveral fpecies; ſome remarkable for 
their ſize, and others for their venom, The ta- 
rantula, an inſect common in Apulia; of which fo 
many fables have been propagated, is of the Spi- 
der kind. See TAxanTULa., I 

r This inſect reſembles the 
common Spider in it's appearance, except that 
it's W is rather py than lobular. 


It differs alſo in being able to live as well on the 


land as in the water; and in being capable of ſpin- 
ning as well in the one element as the other.” © * 
'The appearance of theſe inſets under water is 
very remarkable; for. though they inhabit the 
bottom, they are defended from the element in 
which they reſide by a bubble of air which ſur- 
every ſide: this bubble ars 


perform their ſeveral functions of eating, ſpin- 


ning, and ſleeping, without it's ever burſting, or 
in the leaſt diſturbing their operations. 


times this bubble is obſerved to be divided into 
three diſtinct apartments: and in the ſpring the 
male enters one of them in order to impregnate 
the female; while the bubble in which he was 
contained unites with the other like two drops of 
water in the act of cloſing with each other. 

It is moſt probable that theſe Spiders ſubſiſt on 
ſuch ſmall inſects as are peculiar to both the land 
and the water. | | | 

SPIDER; RED. A genus of inſets of the 
aptera order, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. It's charac- 
ters are: it has two eyes placed on the ſides of the 
head, remote from each other; it's mouth, or pro- 
boſcis, is formed by a ſmall pointed roſtrum 8 

cloſe 


*S»v 


95 * it's untennæ are ſhorter thian 


the probefeis; iti hend is uniform ib fire, unk 


und to the thorax; and it's: feet;--which are 
Cu ane ſortned for running. | There 


| 1 water, e e IA 


—_ lants, ::/See Agarvs: 
-inſedts, -which are 


SOFY L309 1-3 


frequently very inju- 


foft 


2 
{6s turpentine, and flowers of ſulphur di 
* ionable quan 8 of ware water, and 


ed over _— 4 iS 
er R. 1 A! * ation by 
— x: ſpecies of the mbrex. 7 


naturaliſts e 


| SPIGOLA. A name by which Paulus/Fovius | 
perch mate generally 


denominates that ſpecies 
called lupus marinus. It is a genuine perch ; and 
is diſtinguiſhed from the 1 by Artedi, under 
the name of the 
ſecond dorſal fin, and ſemteen in the pinna ani: 
SPINACHIA. An appellation by which ſome 
ichthyologiſts expreſs the common ſtickle- back; 
the Gaſteroſteus Spin achia of Einnæus e 
SPINARRLLA. A name by which Bello- 
nius, and ſome other writers, expreſs the leſſer 
ſtickle-back; which, in che — 
ſtitutes a diſtinct of the gaſteroſteus. 
SPINOLETTA; che Als indletta 
Lino. A ſmall bird of the lark Rin 7. — 
head, neck, ſhoulders, and back, are of a greyiſii 
colour, with an admixture of green; the breaſt and 
belly are white; and the throat is ſpotted. The 
female differs from the male in having i 
belly. The wing-feathers are of a duſky | 
hue, with whitiſh or yellowiſh ; the tail is 
moderately long; and part of t — are 
ſnow+-White, the reſt: — brown or blackiſm. 
The length oſ the Spinoletta's heel diſtin- 
guiſhes it from all other birds thoſe of the 
latk-kind and it differs ſrom all other ſpecies of 


larks in the colour of it's beak nod legs, un lf 


are black. It is common in Italy 
: — 45 An Italian n einne, for the 


percu SER TCICLUON 
"SPINOSL PISCES. A term by-which.ich- 
whoſe dorſal 


— denominate ſuch fiſhes 
ew; 


is the 


23 SPIN US. ſparus, naviog a bifid 
wh anti the ee nt. It. in a native 
of the Oriental ſeas. 

N the Frit au Spinus a; Lincs, 


Ration by which ſome ornithulogiſts ex- 
— or aberdavine. 
mon beth In England and Germany; che former 
of which it viſits at uncertain ſeaſons: In Suſſex it 
is called the barley-bird, becauſe of it's arriving 
in that county about barley-ſced time; 
For a particular deſcription of the Spinus, 


whichi is in ſome eſtimation on account of it's 


volce, ſee ApzRDavint. 

SPIPOLA. . A ſmall bird of the Jark hind, 
of which, according to Aldrovandus, there are 
three ſpecies: Ray, however, ſuſpects them to be 
only varieties of the ſpinoletta, or tordino of the 
Venetians. 

Linneus conſtitutes two diminct Hperies: of 


d under the appellations of alauda trivialis, 
and alauda pratenſis : the laſt of which is pony 
mous wich our dt-ark. Sree LARR. 


Warren An *** by which ſome of 


many ſpeeies of this genus: ſarne-live on other 


ants, particulayly in hot-hoviſes, may be 


with thirteett rays'in the 


olit-ints thorns and Ge en of which | 


- This bird is com | 


30 


r haf. 


SPONDYLDS.- The: name by which Da 
Coſta diſtinguiſhes the ſecond famiiy of bivalve 
ſhells; with unequal yalyes hut cloſe.” The prin- 
cipal character is the hinge; which in the upper 
| ſhell conſiſts of a;triakngulart.holowmand cartilage 
in the centre, on euch ide of v hic is a large dec 
cavity; and à very tek, large, add. prominent 
tooth or joint, lies om each; ſide of the gavity: the 
ſummit and beak of the under valve, — is 
alſo extremely thick and ſtrong, — v1 from the 
binge outwards into à broad triangular. lope or. 
flat. Some of the n cu- 
; Friouſly ſet with long thorns or ſpikes; and hence 
are denominated thorny: oyſters : theſe, when pers 
ect, are held in high æſtimatian. 
Ihe ſpecies belenging to this famnily ape noe 
very numerous. Conchologiſts in general. refes 
therhn-40'thejoyſteparibet 
.: SPOON-BIL Luziithe Platalea Leucorodia of 
Ia This. birds belongs to the order of 
z but it's hill is differently formed ſrem that 
other bird whatever: - It feeds among; wa- 
temz 0 8 toes art-<divided 3 and is Remy to poſſeſs 
the natural inſtin&s of the crane. The whole bill is 
of a fine ſhining hlaek-hue, except t arange- 
; calaured ſpot guſt above the paint of the upper 
| mandible, which is a little bent downwards 2 it's 
; : at the angles of the bill, on each cheek, 
chere ds ale ſpot of the ſame colour i the upper 
; ſurface of the bill is waved with dotted protube- 
| rances; à depreſſed Jing, extending from the no- 
ſtrils, is continued round. it near it s edge; and it's 
ſubſtance: appears like hale- bone, being thin, 
light, and elaſtic. The tongue is att, and heart 
ſhaped: when drawn back, it ſerves as a valve to 
cloſe che entrance of the throat; but hen pulled 
forward, it has the of-4 but- 
ton. The ears are large; and placed an inch be- 
hind the angles of the mouth. The plumage of 
| the whole body, wings, and tail, is white; and on 
| the back · part of the head there is a heautiſul creſt 
of white ſeathers depending backward. The 
nh are black as ate alſo the thighs, which are 
half their length. Such is d Kelcrip. 
tion of the European Spoen- Bill. 
| . The American Spoen- Bill is: either of a beauti- 
| ful roſe-colour, or à delightful crimſon. Beauty 
of plumage indeed ſeems to be } to all the 
birds of that continent: and we here ſee the moſt 
| ſplendid tints beſtowed on a bird whoſe general 
conformation is the very reverſe of elegance. 
This ſpecies is diſſeminated over various parts 
ol Europe, Aſa, Africa; and America; It's very 
ſingular bill appears admirably adapted to the na- 
ture of it's ſood; being chiefly the frog, a nim- 
ble and cunning 5 which: Will — 
evade the ſtroke of a ſnarp beak darted down at 
it: and will ſometimes elude the heron, even 
when ſeized, The Spoon-Bill, therefore, open- 
ing it's beak wide, places it near the ground, ia 
thoſe ſituations to which frogs uſually reſort: 
and, when any come in it's way, cloſes it's beak on 
chem. For this purpoſe, the beak of the Spoon · 
Bill is not only ſufficiently broad to hold it's prey 
in a. large graſp at once, but is alſo toothed and 
| notched all the way round; ſo that an eſcape is 
utterly. impracticable: and with this che Sram. 
Bill — 5 the frog, and then ſwallows t. 
The Spoon-Bill, or ſhoveller, as it is ſometimes 
called; lays from three to five eggs, white, and 
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| „it builds in high tr 
the heron, and In a neſt formed of the fame mate- 
n „ e eee 
tions à beautiful variety of the 8 


flock of theſe birds mig 
near Yarmouth; in Norfolk, in April 1774. 


SPOT. An appellation by which ſome au- 


chors expreſs à particular ſpecies of pigeon, called 
Moore Columba Maculata. It is a native of 


Holland; and receives it's name from a ſpot on 


it's head, juſt above it's beak. The tail-feathers 

are always of the ſame colour with this ſpot; but 
the reſt-of the body is entirely white. The ſpot 
and tail are black in ſome, red in others, and not 
unfrequently yellow. 7 5 


8 FISH. This fiſh, which ich- 
thyologiſts have very imperfectly deſeribed, is a 


native of the Oriental ſeas. It is of a light co- 
lour, ſp with brown: the head is ſhort-and 
conical; and on it's top there is a ſharp fin which 
bends backwards. e tail is broad; on the 
back, near the tail, there is a very broad fin; and 
under the belly there is a ſmall one, which cor- 
reſponds with it. | 3 

PRAT; the Clupea Sprattus of Linnæus. 


of equal 
more remote from it's noſe. 
markable diſtinction between this fiſh, the herring, 
and the pilchard, appears in the belly; that of the 
two firſt being quite ſmooth, while that of the laſt 


But a ſtill more re- 


is very ſtrongly ſerrated. There is alſo another 
diſtinctive character: the herring has fifty- ſix 


vertebræ; but this only forty-eight. 
Ind ent of theſe diſcriminations, Sprats vi- 


fit our coaſts, and continue with us in large 
ſhoals ; when the others, in general, have returned 
to the hyperborean deeps. They 


the manner of red herrings: They are ſometimes 


pickled, and in flavour little inferior to ancho- 
diſſolve ſo readily | 
Hons modern Greeks to the jackall, or canis aureus. 
SPRINGER. An appellation ſometimes uſed 


vies; but their bones will not 
as thoſe of anchovies. ö 


for the | 


logiſts expreſs the ſea-ſwallow. | 
ACCO. A large, bold, and fierce bird, 
of the ardea kind. The head and neck are va- 
riegated with black, white, and yellow; and on 
the back part of the head there is a creſt of the 
fame hve.. The back is of a ferruginous yellow 
colour; the breaſt and belly are white ; as are alfo 
the wings and tall; and the legs and feet are 


: SQUATOTTA. A bird of the ardea kind, 


with a yellow beak and legs. The head is 

variegated with grey and black; and the back is 

very elegantly marked with white and red. It 

ſeems to have received it's name from it's note, 

which it repeats very often when flying. 2 

. A diſtin& genus of fiſh of the 
OL. II. 4 


e Spoon-Bill. A 
into the marſhes, 


magnitude; and it's back fin is placed 


erally ar- 
rive in the river Thames about the beginning of | 
November, and quit it in the month of March. 
At Graveſend and Yarmouth they are cured after 


L urope gh trees, in company with F 


8 


alis cinerea. 


IF us. | | of animals comprehending the ſhrimp, or 
SPURRE. A name by which ſome ornitho- 


given to a 


Squillæ, commonly called ſhrimps; the Harger 


ceres, or crabs, 


7 
890 
order of nantes, and claſs of amphibia. The cha- 
racters of this genus are; that it has five bron- 
chial apertures on the ſides of the neck, an ob- 
long roundiſh body, and the mouth in the ante- 
rior part of the head. a TEE 
Linnæus enumerates fifteen ſpecies: four of 


which have a prickly back, and no pinna ani; 


the ſqualus acanthias, or galeus acanthias; the 
ſqualus centrina, or centrine; the ſqualus ſpinax, 
with the noſtrils at the extremity of the ſnout; 
and the ſqualus ſquatina, or monk fiſh. Eight 
ſpecies have no prickles on their backs, with ſharp 
teeth, and a pinna ani; namely, the ſqualus Zy- 

a, or hammer-headed ſhark; the ſqualus ti- 


-buro; the ſqualus galeus; the canis galeus, or 
tope; the ſqualus canicula, or catulus major; the 


ſqualus ſtellaris, with the ventral fins ſeparate, and 
the dorſal fins near the tail; the ſqualus catulus, 
with a variegated back, and the ventral fins grow- 
ing together, ſometimes called the morgray; the 
ſqualus maximus, or baſking-ſhark; and the ſqua- 
lus carcharias, or white ſhark. And three with 


granulated teeth, viz. the ſqualus muſtellus, or 


| galeus levis, the ſqualus glaucus, or blue ſhark; 
and the ſqualus priſtis, or ſaw-fiſh. 6 


 SqQvALvUs is alſo a name by which ſome of the 
ancient wen ing ro have expreſſed that ſpecies 
of the cyprinus diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under 
the appellation of the oblong cyprinus with long 
ſcales, and the pinna ani containing eleven rays. 
This fiſh is commonly known in England by the 


appellation of the chub, or chevin. 


SQUAMIS. A name uſed by ſome natura- 
liſts for the monk, or angel-fiſh; more commonly 
called ſquatina; and by the ancient Greek writ- 
ers, rhine. | es 

SQUARTIA. A ſpecies of fiſh caught in the 
Oriental ſeas, the ſkin of which is manufactured 


into ſh 


n. | | 
SQUATAROLA. An appellation by which 
the Venetians expreſs the grey plover, or pluvi- 


SQUATINATORIA. A name given b 
ſome 1chthyologiſts to the rhinobatos; a ſea-fi 
of a middle nature between the monk-fiſh, the 
angel-fiſh, and the ray. | A the 

QUATINA. An appellation ſometimes 
ſpecies of the ſqualus, the angel, or 
monk-fiſh, | 3 a y on 

SQUATUS. An ancient Roman name for 
her me Gon” 7H 0925 
- SQUILACHI. An appellation given by the 


SQUILLA, ox SQUILL. A gle 
ſuilla, 
ſo called, the cray-fifh, the crab, and the 


_— 
| fob r; all which, according to Hill, conſtitute 


only one genus of inſects, of the podaria kind. 
The characteriſtics of this genus are; that they 


have ten legs, the foremoſt pair cheliform, and 


made for pinching; that they have only two eyes; 
and that the tail is NE. | mos wy Wo 
The Squillz, agreeable to the foregoing au- 
thority, may be conveniently arranged under three 
ſubdiviſions; namely, the ſmaller long-tailed 


long-tailed Squillæ, or the lobſter and cray-f 
kind; and the ſhort-tailed-kind, called alſo can- 
See SHRiMe, LonsTzs, and 

"The following ſpecies bebeg wp thoſe proper 
The following ſpecies belong to thoſe properly 
denominated "in the long-tailed Squilla, 
5; © chit with 


PEY 


$0U 


7; or the common ſhrimp; the leng-tailed | 
Squilla with a ſmooth ſnout, called the ; h- 
noſed ſhrimp; the lopg-tailed Squilla, with a ſoft 
rail, and the right claw largeſt, commonly called 
- the hermit; the 1 Sea-Squilla ; 
the ſmaller narrow-fi Sea-Squilla; and the 
. freſh-water ſmall Squilla. ns il „ 
Of the ſecond order of Squille, more uſually 
denominated lobſters, or cray-fiſh,” we have the 
; fubſequent ſpecies 1 the common lobſter ; the 
. thick-horned, Qlender-bodied lobſter ; the ſhort | 
and broad-bodied: lobſter ; the very long-bodied | 
lobſter ; the ſmall-bodied lobſter ; the great ſea 
.cray-fiſh; and the cray-fiſh with the ſnout. ſer- 
rated above, and à ſingle. denticulation at the 
baſe; which laſt, though only three inches and a 
half in length, greatly approaches to the figure of 
the common lobſter. | | 
Of the, Squillæ, more properly called canceres 
or. crabs, there are the following ſpecies :- the 
common large crab; the wart crab; the ſpider- 
crab, or long-legged, ſhort-tailed .Squilla z the 
king, or Molucca crab, called the Squilla cly- 
peata ; the rough-bodied, ſmooth-clawed Squilla, | 
called cancer mæas; the ſmooth and long-clawed 
crab; the little ſquall crab; the little woolly crab; 
the thick-bodied duck crab; the very long armed 
duck crab; the very ſmall-bodied, rough, long- 
armed crab; the lunar crab; the florid crab; the | 


-” » Gas 


Cra 


prickly long- armed crab; the ſhort-bodied, reti- | 
culated crab; the elliptic bodied. crab; and the 
ſmooth long-1 nnn 
S UIRREE. A diſtinct genus of animals of 
the order of glires, and claſs of mammalia; the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that they 
have two cutting · teeth in each jaw, the upper in 
the form of a wedge, and the lower compreſſed: 
to which may be added, that they have four toes 
on the fore-feet; and five on the hinder; and long 
tails cloathed with long hairs. 3 1 
Linnæus has enumerated eleven ſpecies; the 
vulgaris, niger, cinereus, flavus, palmarum, getu- 
lus, ſtriatus, glis, æſtuans, volans, and ſagitta. 
| The Engliſh word Squirrel is derived from | 
Skia, Shade; and Oura, a Tail; becauſe this ani- | 
mal carries it's tail in ſuch a manner as to form an | 
umbrella. 5 e 
+> SgylrRrgL, Common, ;. the Sciurys Vulgaris of 
Linnzus. This animal is ſo well known as to 
require little deſcription : but if any perſon; was 
entixely, upacquainted.;wirh it, forme. idea of it's | 
figure 9. wp conveyed to his ſenſes by com- 


4 


paring it to a rabbit with ſhort, ears, and” a very | | 


— 


long tail. The cars ate terminated by long tufts 

of hair the colour. of, the head, body, rai and | 
legs, is a; bright reddiſh brown; the belly and 
breaſt, are white,; the eyes are large, black, and 
lirely; the forerſfeetoagre ſtrong, ſharp, and well 
ae bp it's food ; the 9985 ſhort and 
muſcular; the toes are, long, and divided to their 

origin and the nails are ſharp and ſtrong. 
„This animal is compleatly formed for. climb- 
ing, or clinging to the ſmalleſt boughs. The 
tail of che Squirrel is alone ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſn it from, every other animal, being ex- 
tremely long, beautiful, and buſhy, ſpreading like 
a fan; and, when thrown up behind, ſerves as a 
covering to the whole body. When erected, it 


a4 „„ 2 


anſwers the purpoſe of an umbrella in defending 


the little animal from the annoyances of heat and 
cold; and, when extended, is extremely ſervice- 


able in aſſiſting it to take thoſe. prodigious 


river, a piece of bark 


. 


-- * —__- — 


3 | l 
— 
eee | 


from. tree to.tree which afford ſo much amuſement 


f 


to ſpectators. It alſo, anſwers another pu 


for we are aſſured by Kleim, Scheffar, —+ þ 4 
næus, that when 1 1 is diſpoſed to croſs a 
| for it's boat, and it's 

it ite o 
The Squirrel is a beautiful little animal, that 
may be ſaid to be only half ſavage; and which, 
on account of it's docility and innocence, merits 


our protection. It is neither carnivorous nor de- 


ſtructive. It's uſual food conſiſts of fruits, nuts, 

and acorns. It is cleanly; nimble, active, and in- 

duſtrious. It's eyes are ſparkling; and it's whole 

phyſiognomy is marked with meaning. Like 

the hare and rabbit, it generally fits on it's hinder 
legs, uſing 5 ſq;e · paws as hands. It ſeldom de- 

$ do the 


another. It never leaves it's food to chance; 
but in ſummer ſecures in the hollow of ſome tret 
a vaſt e of nuts for winter proviſion, pro- 
vidently looking forward to that dreary ſeaſon 
;which ſhall ſtrip the trees of the foreſt both of 
their fruits and foliage. . 
It's neſt is CS. formed among the large 
branches of ſome great tree, where they begin to 
fork. off into ſmall ones. After ſelecting a ſitua- 
tion where the timber begins to decay, and a hol- 
low may the more eaſily be made, the Squirrel be- 
gins by making a kind of level between the forks; 
and then bringing moſs, twigs, and dry leaves, it 
interweaves them with ſo much art, that they are 
capable of reſiſting the moſt violent ſtorm. This 
is covered up on all ſides; and has only a ſingle 
opening at top, juſt large enough to admit the lit- 
tle: animal; and this opening itſelf is defended 
from the weather by a kind of canopy, faſhioned 
like a cone. GE nt 5 
The neſt thus formed, with a very little opening 
above, is nevertheleſs very commodious and roomy 
below; ſoft, well -· knit, and in every reſpect warm 
and comfortable, In this retreat the little animal 
brings forth . it's young, ſhelters itſelf from the 
ſcorching heat - the ſun, and from the incle- 
mency of the winter, which it is {till leſs capable 
of. ſupporting. than heat, It's ſtore of nuts and 
rns is ſeldom depoſited in it's neſt, but in ſome 
hollow of the tree, 8 , and never 
ty. Thus a ſingle 


touched but in caſes of nec | 
tree ſerves both for a retreat and a ſtorehouſe; 
.and, without quirting it during the winter, the 
Squirrel poſſeſſes all thoſe enjoyments which it's 
nature is le of receiving. 
But it ſometimes happens that the little man- 
ſion of the Squirrel is attacked by a potent and 


implacable foe: the martin ſearches out it's retreat, 


in order to ſecure it for her young; and aſter de- 
ſtroy ing the tenant, takes poſſeſſion of his habita- 
tion, thus adding cruelty to injuſtice. However, 
this is a calamity which ſeldom happens; and, of 
all other creatures, the Squirrel leads the moſt fro- 
lickſome and playful life, being ſurrounded with 
abundance, and having but few enemies to dread. 
Theſe animals feel the natural deſire early in 
the ſpring; when, as Pennant obſerves, it is very 
diverting to ſee a female feigning an eſcape from 
the purſuit of two or three males; and to obſerve 
the various proofs which they give of their agility, 
which is then exerted in full force. Nature ſeems 
to have been particular in her formation of theſe 
. creatures, for propagation: however, they ſeldom 
bring forth above four or five young at a — 
8 an 


5 ground, except during a ſtorm; but 
continues leaping from one branch of a tree to 
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und that only once a year. The period of their 

| e is about fix weeks; they are pregnant in 
beginning of April, and bring forth about the 

middle of My; 


The Squirrel never appears in the open fields, 
nor in the coppices or underwoods; but always 
keeps among the talleſt trees, and avoids as much 
as poſſible habitations of men. It is ſo ex- 
tremely vigilant, that if the tree in which it reſides 
be only touched at the bottom, it inſtantly takes 
the alarm, quits it's neſt, and flies off to another 
tree; and thus travels with the greateſt eaſe along 
the tops of the foreſt, till it finds itſelf perfectly 
beyond the reach of d 2 it then returns to 
at's neſt by paths utterly impaſſable by any other 
uped. It uſually moves by bounds or leaps; 
paſſes with great facility from oge tree to another 
at the diſtance of forty feet; and, when compelled 
to deſcend, runs up the fide of another tree with 
amazing agility. It uſually expreſſes it's ſenſe of 
pain by a ſharp piercing note; but it has another 
note, not much unlike the purring of a cat, by 
which it teſtifies its pleaſure or ſatisfaftion. 
Having already hinted at the Squirrel's mode 
of ſailing, it may not be improper to give a more 
icular account of this ſingular exertion. When, 
in their progreſs, theſe animals meer with broad 
rivers or extenſive lakes, which in Lapland are 
very numerous, they return into the neighbouring 


foreſt, as if by common conſent, each in queſt of 


u piece of bark, which, inſtead of ſo many boats, 
ſerves to waft them over. When all equipped, 
they boldly commirtheir little fleet to the mercy of 
the waves; every Squirrel being ſeated on it's own 
piece; of bark, and fanning the air with it's tail. 


n this manner they frequently croſs lakes ſeveral 
miles in breadth. - But the little mariners are not 
may aware of the danger of their navigation; 


al 

for though the water may be calm near the mar- 
gin, it is generally more turbulent towards the 
centre: an additional guſt of wind ſometimes over- 


ſets the whole navy, and a ſhipwreck of three or 


ſour thouſand ſail enſues. This dreadful cata- 
ſtrophe is conſidered as a lucky accident by the 

landers on ſhore, who collect the dead bodies 
which are landed by the waves, feed on the fleſh, 
and ſell the ſkins at a good price. 
The Squirrel is eaſily tamed, and becomes a 
very fami tar animal. It delights in warmth; 
and will c into a man's pocket, his ſleeve, or 
his boſom. It is uſually kept in a box; and fed 
with nuts; and amply compenſates for the expence 
of it's ſupport by the agreeablenefs of it's man- 


* 
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America, and the northern aud rate parts of 
Aſia, A variety of it is found as far ſouth as the 
iſle of Ceylon. In Sweden and Lapland the co- 
lour changes to grey in the winter ſeaſon. Black 
Squirrels. are ſometimes found in Ruſſia and Lap- 
land; and in many parts of England there is a 
beautiful variety with a milk- White tail. FOE 
SQUIRREL, CEY Lon ; the Sciurus Zeylanicus of 
Ray. This animal, which is about thrice the 
ſize of the common Squirrel, is not included in 
the Linnæan arrangement: however, Ray and 
Pennant are both very particular in it's deſcrip- 
tion; and therefore it's exiſtence is unqueſtion- 
able. It's ears are tufted with black; it's noſe is 
fleſh-coloured; it's cheeks, legs, and belly, are of 
a pale yellow hue ; it's forehead, back, ſides, and 
haunches, are black; and it's tail is of a light grey 


42 2 TH e 5 , 
The common Squirrel inhabits Europe, North 


| 
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80 U 
colour, buſhy; and twice the length of the body. 


In Ceylon, of which iſland it is a native, it receives 


the ap jon of Dandoelana; and alſo Roekea, 
from the noiſe which it makes. | 
SQUIRREL, ABYSSINTA. This ſpecies, which 
was firſt deſcribed by Thevenot in his voyage to 
the Eaſt Indies, appears to be a variety of the Cey- 
loneſe Squirrel. It has a round fleſh-coloured 
noſe; the hair on the upper part of the body is of 
a ruſty black hue; the tail is a foot and half long; 
the belly and fore-feet are grey; and the ſoles of 
the feet are fleſh-coloured, It's ſize is three times 
as large as that of the common Eutopean ſpe- 
cles. | , 4 & 
There ſeems alſo to be another variety of the 


Ceyleneſe Squirrel, rather than a diſtin& ſpecies, 


found in the iſland of Java, where it was diſco- 
vered by Sparman. in el Kan 

SqQu1RREL, BougAVv. The ears of this ſpecies 
are tufted; the head, back, and ſides; are of a dull 
purple-colour ; the belly, and the lower part of 
the legs and thighs, are yellow; and the tip of the 
tail 1s orange-coloured. The length of the body, 
from the noſe to the tail, is about ſixteen inches; 
and the tail ſeventeen, + x 

This animal, which is a native of Bombay, was 
originally deſcribed from a ſtuffed ſkin in the ca- 
binet of Dr. Hunter. | 
Sagan, Rupbpy; the Sciurus Erythræus of 
Pallas. This ſpecies, which inhabits India, is 
ſomewhat larger than the common kind. The 
ears are ſlightly tufted ; the colour above is yel- 
low, mixed with duſky ; and below, of a blood- 
colour inclining to tawny. The tail is lender, of 
the ſame colour, and marked longitudinally with 
a black ſtripe. | 11 — 

SquvikREL, Gz; the Sciurus Cinereus of 
Linnæus. The hair of this animal is of a dull grey 
colour, mixed with black, and ſometimes tinged 
with yellow; the belly and inſides of the legs are 
white; the ears are plain; and the tail is long, 
buſhy; and grey, with black ſtripes. It is about 
the ſize of a ſmall rabbit; inhabits the ſylvan parts 
of Northern Aſia, North America, Peru, and 
Chili; and is extremely common in North Ame- 
rica, where ĩt does incredible damage to the plan- 
tations of maize, by running up the ſtalks and de- 
vouring the young ears. A reward of three- 
pence a head is allowed by the provinces fot 
every one that is killed; and Pennſylvania alone 
is ſaid to have paid in rewards the enormous ſum 
of eight thouſand pounds currency for thoſe de- 
ſtroped in one et.. 
Theſe animals make their neſts in hollow trees, 
and line them with moſs, ſtraw, and wool. They 
feed on maize, pine cones, acorns, and maſt of all 
kinds. They dig holes in the ground, in which 
they t a large ſtock of proviſions againſt the 
winter ſeaſon. When in want of food, they de- 
ſeend from the trees, in order to viſit their maga- 
zines; and, during the ſeverity of winter, confine 
themſelves to thoſe ſubterraneous retreats for ſe- 
veral days ſucceſſively. They run up and down 
the trunks of trees, but ſeldom bound from branch 
to branch. In many particulars they imitate the 
manners of the common Squirrel; and are very 
eaſily tamed. | . 
Buffon gives this animal the appellation of Le 
Petit Gris; and it's furs, which are imported under 
the name of petit gris, are very valuable. It's fleſh 


| 1s alſo eſteemed very delicate. 
| © SquiRREL, BLAck; the Sciurus Niger of Lin- 


nus. 


p _ * 


hollow tree, and lays 


bens, This anichel is ſometimes entirely black; | 
but generally marked wich white on the noſe, the 
y neck, or the tip of the tail. It has plain ears; it's 


tail is ry ns re wo N 

it's body is nearly of an equal length. It is 

in 1 and N Like 2 
- Squi Te » it makes great * among 

—— and, like that animal, forms it's neſt in a 


againſt the winter ſeaſonn N. 
; There.is an obſoute variety of this ſpecies found 
in Virginia, a ſpecimen. of which is preſerved in 
the Leverian N - N 1 


SQUIRREL, Hvupson's Bay. This ſpecies, - 


which Pennant deſcribes from a ſpecimen in the 
Leyerian Muſeum, inhabits the pine · ſoreſts of 
Hudſon's Bay, and Terra Le Labradore. It has 
lain ears; and is marked along the middle of the 
ck with a ferruginovs line head to tail. 


The ſides are paler; and the belly is of a pale aſh- 


colour, mottled with black. The tail, which is 
neither ſo long nor ſo buſhy as that of the com- 
mon kind, is of a ferruginous colour, barred with 
black; and, towards 


European uirrel in ſize. N t. 15 

4 r Varied; the Sciurus Striatus of 
ſome naturaliſts; and the Coquallin of Buffon. 
The noſe and feet of this animal are of a pale red 
colour; the eyes are full; and the ears are = | 
The ridge of the back is marked with a black 
ſtreak; and each ſide with a 
bounded above and below with a line of black. 
The head, body, and tail, are of a reddiſh brown 
huez and the breaſt and belly are White. 


Theſe Squirrels inhabit the north of Afia, and | 


are very numerous in the foreſts of North Ame- 


rica, They never aſcend trees, except when 


ſued, and have no other means of eſcape. - They 


burrow under ground; and form their-habitations 
— be ſtopped 
one ho e | to u 
Theſe retreats are nic dy: NT in ie 
form of a large gallery, with two branches on each 
ſide; and at the end of each branch allarge cham- 
ber, which ſerves as a magazine for their winter 
proviſion, In one they depoſit acorns; maize in 
another; hickery nuts in a third; and cheſnuts, 
their moſt favourite food, in a fourth. If their 
ſores hold out, they ſeldom ſtir from their apart- 
ments during the winter ſeaſon; but if they are 
oxhauſted, they dig into cellars where apples are 
kept, or barns where maize is ſtored, and do in- 
credible-miſchief. However, cats deſtroy them 


in prodigious numbers, and diminifh the ill effects 


of their depredatory qualities. | 
| Thee earns — ſeverely; and are ſo ex- 
tremely wild, that it is hardly poſſible to tame 
them. Their ſkins are af very little value; but 
they are ſometimes uſed ſor the linings of cloaks. 
Sqyix Rs, Fark ; the Sciurus Flavus of Lin- 
neus. 
Amadabat, the capital of Guzarat; and, accord - 
ing to Linnæus, is alſo ſound in South America. 
The body and tail are of a flaxen colour; the ears 
are rounded and plain; and the tail is alſo rounded. 
This ſpecies is much leſs than the common one. 
SqutkREL, BRAZILIAN; the Sciurus ZEſtuans 
of Linnæus. This creature inhabits Brazil and 
Guiana. It's ears are plain; and it's tail is 


rounded. The head, body, and ſides, are covered 
with ſoft duſky hairs, tipt with yellow the throat 


ip, has a broad belt of 
the ſame colour. It is ſamewhat leſs: than 


yellow ſtripe, 


they may have acceſs to 


2 


This animal is a native of the woods near 


: 
„ 
- 
. 
ö 


of the grey Squirrel, but 


7 = 


on each. The tail is covered with 


BQVU 
is cinereou$-the; inſide of the legs and belly is 
yellow; and the belly itſelf is longitudinal 
vided with a white line, which commencing at the 
breaſt, is interrupted for a 1 the mid- 
dle, and then continued to the tail. The length, 


from the noſe to the tail, is eight inches and a 


quarter; and the tail is ten inches. 


I. j++ Sqvigntr, Mexican; the Halmototli of Fer. 
4 ſtote of. proviſions | n 
1 This ſpecies, which-inhabits: New Spain, is of 
mouſe- colour. The male is marked on the back 


nandes; and the Sciurus Rariſſimus of Seba. 


with ſeven'white lines, extending along the tail; 
and the female with only five. | The tail of the 
male is divided into ſqur parts at the extremity, 
we are rather inclined to believe this ta 
be an accidental quality; avd the ſcrotum: is pen. 


dulous, like that of a goat. ate My 7 4 


Sem, PALM; the Sciurus Palmarum of 


2 This ſpecies has plain ears; an ob. 
4cure 


pale yellow ſtripe on the 'midulle of the back; 
another on each ſide; and a third on each ſide of 
the belly. The reſt of the hair on the ſides, back, 
and head, is black and red, very cloſely mixed; 
chat on the thighs and legs is more red; che belly 
2 — —.— the 1 does not lie 

but encireles it, and is of a yellow co- 
lour barred with black. aud E 


According to Ray and Cluſius, chis ſpecies does 


not erect it's tail, like other Squirrels; but has 
the faculty of expanding it ſide as. 
_- SquvinrsL, Barbary; the Sciurus Getulus of 
Linnæus. This creature is a native of Barbary 


and other warm countries, where it lives in trees, 


eſpecially palms. It has full black eyes, with 
white orbits; the head, feet, body, and tail; ate 
Cinereous, inelining to red; the fides are longitu- 
dinally marked with two white ſtripes; the belly 
is white; and the tail is buſhy, regularly marked 


with ſhades of black, one beneath the other. I 


is equal to the common Squirrel in'fize, 
Sam, Plauraxk. This ſpecies, which 
is found in Java, nearly reſembles the common 
kind, except that it is lighter- coldured, and has a 
yellow line extending along the ſides from leg to 
leg. It generally lives on plantane trees, and 
hence has received it's appellation,” oo 
9 e ee This animal is 
at larger e Squirrel. It is a 
natrve of the Floridas; a A che diſtin- 
guiſhed from others of the ſame genus by having 


| a white noſe. It's eyes are of à cheſnut- colour; 


and it's ears are white, cheir extremities being 
terminated by long "hairs. The back, breaſt, 
belly, thighs, and legs, are of a velvet black hue; 
the feet are white, intermixed with duſky brown 
hairs; and the tail ĩs very buſhy and black, with a 


Suu, Sarumeo; the Sciurus Sagitta of 
Linnæus. This animal has a ſmall round head; 
ſmall blunt ears; a ſhort neck; a cloven upper 
lip; and two ſinall warts at the exterior angle of 
each eye, with hairs proceeding therefrom. It 
has four toes on the fore- feet; and, inſtead of a 
thumb, a ſlender bone, two inches and a half long, 
lodged under the lateral membrane, which ſerves 


to expand it. From thence to the hind legs ex- 


tends the membrane, which is broad, and a con- 
tinuation of the ſkin of the ſides and belly. Ie 
has five toes on the hind feet, wich a ſharp claw 
long hair, ho- 
rizontally diſpoſed. The colour of the head, 


| body, and tail, is a bright bay, inclining to orange 
; in 
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yellowiſh white: - The len 
the tail, is about eighteen 
fifteen. + 


zing velocity ; and 
, , r 
Theſe animals vary much in fize. Linnæus 
deſcribes one about the magnitude of the com- 


R . 


mon Squirrel; and Sir Edward Michelbourne | 
killed one, in an Oriental ifle, that was larger than | 


a hare. Nieuhoff deſcribes this creature under 
the appellation of the fiying-cat. _ 
A variety of this kind is found near Severn Ri- 
ver, in eden parts of Hudſon's * 
Saypm akt, FLyiNG; the Sciurus Volans of 
Linnzvus. This little animal, which is frequently 
into England, is conſiderably leſs than 
the common Squirrel. It's ſkin, which is ve 
ſoft, is degantly adorned with a dark fur in ſome 
of the body, and a light grey in others. It 
round naked ears; large prominent ſparkling 
eyes; and very ſharp teeth, with which it e 
any ſubſtance very expeditiouſly. It has a lateral 
membrane, extending from the fore to the hind 
legs; and it's tail is covered with long hair, hori- 
zontally diſpoſed, When it does not leap, it's 
tail lies cloſe on it's back; but when it is inclined 
to exert it's powers, it's tail moves backwards and 
forwards from ſide to fide. _ | 
This animal will dart twenty yards from one 
tree to another, at a ſingle bound: but it finks 
conſiderably before it can reach the place it aims 
at; and, apparently ſenſible of this, it mounts the 
higher m proportion to the diſtance it intends to 
reach. It is aſſiſted in this ſpring by a very pecu- 
Har formation of the ſkin or membrane which ex- 
tends from the fore feet to the hinder; fo that, 
when it ſtretches it's fore legs forward, and it's 
hind legs backward, this ſkin is extended between 
them, at after the manner of the bat. 
Thus the little animal keeps buoyant in the air 
till the force of it's firſt impulſe is ſpent; but, as it 
is incapable of renewing it, af] deſcent is in- 
evitable. The Flying Squirrel, however, does 
not move like a bird, by repeated ſtrokes of it's 
wings; but rather in the manner of a paper-kite, 
ſupported by the expanſion of the ſurface of ir's 
y, which renders it ſpecifically lighter than it 
otherwiſe would be. | 
This animal inhabits North America and New 
Spain. A variety, differing chiefly in colour, is 
alſo found in Lapland, Finland, Poland, and Ruſ- 
ſia. Like the common Squirrel, it is uſually ſeen 
on the tops of high trees; but, though better cal-' 
culated for leaping, it is of a more torpid diſpoli- 
tion, and ſeldom exerts it's powers: 1t therefore 


and nuts, like moſt other Squirrels; but it's fa- 
vourite food conſiſts of the ſprouts of the birch, and 
the cones of the pine. Though eaſily tamed, it 
embraces the firſt opportunity of deſerting. When 
domeſticated, it is 2 with bread and fruits; and 


generally ſleeps by day, though more ſprightiy 


nd agile by night. 
Theſe creatures uſually produce three or four 
young at a time. bs BS 
Seviarer, Hooptp ; the Mus Volans of Lin- 
nexus. This ſpecies is a native of Virginia; and, 
according to Seba, has the lateral membrane be- 
Ce the chin and ears, and extending, as in 
oL. II. 


1 fore parts ts; and the breaſt and belly ifs of a | 
- from the noſe to 
z and the tail is 
This ſpecies inhabits Java, and ſome other In- 
dian iſlands ; leaps from tree to tree with ama- | 
catches hold of the boughs 
' 


with lon 


— 


Us. Ea 


*— 


| 
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the Flying Squirrel, from the Lore is the hind 
legs. It is of a reddiſh colour above; cineteous; 


and tinged with yellow, beneath. It's ears are 


lar and oval. E une ee. 106 
AG, os RED DEER, s HART; the 
Cetvus Elaphus of Linhzus; A ſpecies of deer 
upright horns; much branched; an 
ſlender, Harp brow-antlers.. of, BAS * 
The Stag is genefally of 4 teddiſh browri-co- 
lour, with fone Black about the face; and a black 
liſt down the hind part of the neck, and between 
the ſhoulders. It is common to E. 


| bary, the north of Aſia, and North America. 


It proves furious and dangerous in rutting- time. 
which is in the month of Auguſt. The fleſh is 
rank and coarſe; the ſkin is adapted for many uſe- 


STAG-BEETLE; the Lucanus Cervus of 


ful purpotes; and the horris yield hartſhorn. 
L 


innzus, Lucanus, according to this great na- 


turaliſt's diſtribution, is a genus of the coleoptera 
order of inſets: the ch ts of which are; that 
the antennæ are elevated; and the maxilla ex- 
tended, exſerted; and dentated. It comprehends 
ſeven ſpecies; one of which is the Stag-Beetle; or 
ceryus yolans. | | | IK; 
STAG-WORMS. A ſpecies of Worms diſ- 
covered by Reaumur, which originate from the 
lodged behind and under 


eggs of a fly, and are 
the palate of the deer's mouth; Theſe Worms 
are always found in conſiderablſe 


| numbers toge- 
ther, contained in fleſhy bags, placed as the al- 
monds of the ears in the human ſpecies: Huntſ- 
men are well acquainted with their exiſtence ; and 
are of opinion that they occaſion the fallirig off 
of the creature's horns; but this is a vulgat error, 
Reaumur has ſufficiently proved hat _ theſe 
Worms remain where they are firſt found, till they 
arrive at a ſtate to change into flies; to whoſe eggs 
hey owe their origin, and whoſe forms they 4 fal. 
ume. , 
STANNEL. An Engliſh appellation for 4 
ſpecies of hawk, more commonly called x o keſ- 


trel. 6 
STAPHYLINUS. A genus of the goleop- 


. tera order of inſects. The characters of which 


are: the antennæ are ſlender and filiform; the ely- 
tra are dimidiated; the alæ are covered; and — 
tail is ſimple, projecting two oblong velicles, 
Linnæus enumerates twenty-ſix ſpecies, diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by the colour of the {e- 


V of th body. 5 eee 
STAR-FISH, ASTERIAS, on STELLA 


MARINA. A genus of naked inſects, in form 
of a radiated ſtar. The mouth is ſituated in the 


centre, on the under part; and the anus in the 
centre, on the upper part; The tentacula are ex- 


tremely numerous, and in a manner cover either 


eg : po e | the whole upper ſurface of the body, or the ektre- 
uently becomes the ,prey e martin and | 


pole-car, It does not appear fond of almonds | 


me the ramifications. TION 
is genus contains a great variety of ſpecies, 
which are enen A A * * — 
of their rays. Their ſizes are alſo extremely diffe- 
rent: for the largeſt, or great Magellanic Star- 
Fiſh, forms a circſe of three feet in diameter when 
it's rays are fully extended; while there are ſome 
leſs than one inch in diameter, | 
According to the Linnzan diſtribution, the 
Star-Fiſh, Sea-ſtar, or Aſterias, is a genus of the 
molluſca order of worms: the characters of which 
are; that the body is depreſſed, covered with a 
coriaceous coat, and furniſhed with tentacula; and 
that the mouth is in the centre, and has five valves. 
Linnzus has enumerated ſixteen ſpecies of this 


4 1 genus! 
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ſcarcely thicker than horſe-hairs; and amount to 
upwards of a chduſand in number. In Twimming, | - 


beſet with warts and r ickly tubercles, ln 


with a pale yellow ſpot. The leſſer coverts are 


For a deſcription of ſome of the moſt curious 


and the eye hien look upwards, and from 
whence the fh derives it's name) ate near each 


PR 
genus! one of which, or the moon Aſterias, 
entire; nine are ſtellated; and fix ate radiatec. 


Ki The comme Star-Fiſh, the Aſterias Glatjalis | 


angles; is quent in the Britiſh ſeas, where it 
Teeds on oy Neft ang is ſorhetimes very deſtroctiue 


of Linnzvs, is A vety fin- | 
FJenbed as being upwards | 


It is 


the middle. The figure oh trunk is pentan- 
e the five angles ariſe as many 

niches, which ſubdivide inteTeveral others, and 
thoſe again into other leſſer ones, till the laſt are 


this animal ſpreads all it's branches, like a net, ro 
their full length; and whenever it perceives any 
prey incloſed, draws them in again, and ſeizes it 


of a fiſherman.. . 


: 


* * * 
NE Kaner 


Aſterte, ſee ArRI s... 

STAR-GAZER. An Engliſh appellation for | 
the uranoſcopus, a fiſh frequently caught in the 
Mediterranean ſeas.” It is about nine inches id 
length; and has a large head, of 'a'quadrangular | 
figure, rough and bony, The och i een; 
the upper, part is of an aſh colour} and the belly <. 
is White. "The ſcales are, fal; and the lateral 
lines behind the Bidpproach each other, and de- 
ſcend to the midalecaudal fin. The face is flat: 
, and from 


other, ſmall, protuberant, and"encircled with 
olden irides. The mouth is pretty large; and 
e chin ſomewhat reſembles the human. The 
jaws and palate are armed with teeth; and the 
ower lip is fringed with barbs. The whole face, 
and the covers of the gills, are very rough, being 
- STARLING; on STARE. Adiftin& genus 
of birds of the order of paſſeres: the characters of 
which are; that the beak is ſubulated, depreſſed, 


is , 


ent Star-Fiſt, or Stella Arboteſ- |; 
cen, the Caput M ; 

| Fe Worte | | 
of a foot in diameter, and having it's mouth in 
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Linozus. A ira deſonh 
brought from Bengal in the 
bill reſembles that of the 


ith ye] w; 
head, * 


top, the hindert 
der the eyes, 


rhe bill, is whit 


on! yellow, with-duſk 
their centres. The middle feathers of the tail are 
duſky, with a yellow caſt, and yellow tips; and 
the Jes and feet are alſo duſæky. v4 

. TARLING, INDIan, BLack anD Wmrs; the 


— é 


Sturnus Contra of Liabæus. This ſpecies is a 
| hative of the Eaſt Indies, particularly of the pro- 
Vince of Bengal. It has a ſharp- pointed bil 


and et a yellowiſh orange colour. The 
4 head, next the baſe of the bil above, is white; 
ich colour extends from the baſe of the 


: 
| 
| 


| Chap: all. round-the eyes, forming; a white plat 
bob abe N 


| eye, from, which a narrow white line 
paſſes from eye to eye round the back part of the 


neck, are black, with a greeniſh gloſs. The 
back, rump, wings above, and tail, are blackiſh ; 
the ridge of the wing next the breaſt is whitith ; 
and the exterior edges of the great quills are of a 
lighter brown hue th: 
of covert-feathers next above the quills have white 
tips; and the breaſt, belly, thighs, and coyerts 
beneath the tail, are, white, A _ browniſh white 
line runs on the ſides of the upper part of the 


and obtuſe ; that the upper mandibles entire, with 
Tena margins; that the noſtrils ate guarded 
a by a prominent rim; and that the tongue 1s 
ſharp. Linnzvus enumerates five ſpecies. © 

STARLING, Common; the Sturnus Vulgaris of 
Linnæus. This bird is about the ſize of the black- 
bird; the weight of the male being about three 
ounces, that of the female ſomewhat lefs.” The 
black, very reſplendent,” with changeable* Blue, 
purple, and copper; each feather being marked 
edged with yellow and ſlightly gloſſed with ow ;) 
the quill-feathers and tail are duſky, the former 
edged with yellow in the exterior fide, the laſt with 


dirty white; and ny legs are of à reddiſh" brown | 


5 * 1 
0 0 > 


hve. [as DE: TE 
- Theſe birds -breed in hollow! trees, eaves of 
houſes; towers, cliffs, and high rocks impending” 
over the ſea. They lay four or five eggs of a pale 
greeniſh aſh-colour; they feed on worms and in- 
ſects; and it is ſaid that they will enter pigeon- 
houſes, and ſuck the eggs. In the winter ſeaſon 
they aſſemble in large flocks. Their fleſh is ex- 
tremely bitter, and unpalateable; but, from the 
facility with which they are tamed, and even 


breaſt, forming a ring round the lower parts of 
reddiſh brown colour... 
" STARLING, SILKY. This beautiful bird is a. 
native of China. It is about the hze of the com- 
mon Starling :, the bill is of a deep orange colour; 
che head is of a yellowiſh-white ; and the body is 
entirely of a fine pale grey colour, of a gloſſy and 
fllky appearance. ,'The:wings are black, with a 
fingle bar of white; the tail is alſo black ; and 


7 - 


che legs are of a reddifh yellow hue. 


is à native of North America, weighs between 
three and four ounces. It is entirely of a dark 
grey colour, almoſt hack iſh, except that part of 
e wings next the netk, on which there is a large 
roundiſh ſpace of red, reaching to the very edges; 
but below there 1s a broad, yellow ſtripe, The 
hen has a Iightiſh mixture of grey; and the red 
on her wings is leſs bright. | 3 
| © "Theſe birds form their neſts among the reeds, 
the tops of which they artfully interweave, and fill 
their neſts under the web; ſale from the water be- 
low and the wet above. They deſtroy prodigious 
quantities of corn, in proportion to their ſae; but 
| they, are capalye of, being rtamedepod taught co 


Pe 


taught to ſpeak, they prove entertainin g domeſ- 
nes. © | MAN onen t 


IP STARLING, INDIAN; che Sturnus Indicus of Ray 


pots in 


Mick at the baſe, a little incurvated down- | 


"head ; but the top of the head, the throat, and the 


an the other parts. The row | 


che neck behind; and the legs and fect ate of a 


SrARLNO, Rep-Winctd. This ſpecies, which | 
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4. YELLOW INDIAN STARLING. 


1. BLACK AND WHITE INDIAN STARLING. 2. COMMON STARLING. 3. SILKY STARLING. 
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and: Bonde: This Beautifül bird is about the 


-fize of our common St It is variegated 
with a deep blue a lead colour, and a * grey; 
and it's head is #dorned with a beautiful yellow 
creſt;- It learris do imitate the human voice; and 

even talks; with more diſtinct articulation than the 
-STEINBIZA;” An appellation by which ſome 


. ichthyologiſts expreſs that ſmall ſpecies of the co- 


tbitis; more uſually denominated cobitis aculeata, 


and rznia cornuta. Artedi calls it the cobitis 


with a forked ſpine under each eye. | 
; STEINHUN. A name given by 


commonly known by the appellation of otomo. It 
differs very little from the lagopus in any thing 
but colour; and as that bird is known to vary it's 
plumage in the ſummer months, it is probably the 


Me. | WE = | 

- STELLA'CRINITA: A Linnzan appella- 
tion ſor a genus of ſtar-fiſh: the characters of 
vhich are; that they have more than five rays; 
and from theſe proceed ſeveral other lateral pro- 
ceſſes, which are covered with a fine down or 
STELLA MARINA. A name 
ſome expreſs the aſterias, or ſtar- fin. 


cies of ſtar-fiſn. See ASTERIAS ARBORESCENS. 


. STELLA'SCOLOPENDROIDES. An ap- 


pellation by which Linkius and ſome others ex- 
preſs a ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh, with an undivided body, 
and five rays, reſembling the bodies of the ſcolo- 
ndrz;. as thoſe of the more uſual kinds, called 
Feta lumbricalis, do the bodies of common earth- 
worms. | | | 
STELLA VERMIFORMIS. A name ſome- 
times uſed for the common ſtar-fiſh, with five rays 
parting from the body, each reſembling a large 
common worm. | ? | 
STELLIO. A term whereby the creature 
otherwiſe called a ſwift, or ſpotted lizard, is fre- 
uently expreſſed. ' The. ſpots, however, which 
— this kind, are not ſtellated, as might 
naturally be inferred from the name, but round; 
ſome ſmall,” and irregularly ſcattered over the 
body; and others larger, and diſpoſed in thirteen 
zones, or ſemicircles. The ſpots on the back are 
much more diſtinct than thoſe on the belly. 
This animal is common in Syria, and ſome other 
countries. It's bite is ſaid to inſpiſſate the hu- 
mours, and ſtupify the ſenſes: to remedy which, 
Venice treacle and volatile ſalts are recommended. 
The fleſh is ſaid to excite ſweat, and reſiſt poiſon. 
See Een 2207 ql WER 037745400 . 
STERCORARIUS PISCIS,' the Dung-Fiſh. 
An Oriental fith, ſo called from it's frequenting 
neceſſary houſes erected over the water, and other 
places where ordure is to be found. The nature 
of it's food has raiſed unfavourable opinions of the 
ſalubrity of it's fleſh; however, 
taſted and wholeſome. + 6s 


This fiſh is broad and thin; about fix or ſeven 


inches in length, and as many in breadth. It's 
back is variegated with ſpots of deep brown; and 
it's belly is blueiſn. n . | 


STERNA. A genus of the order of anſeres 


in the Linnzan ſyſtem.” It's characters are; that 


the bill is toothleſs, ſubulated, ſtraight, acute, and 
a little compreſſed on the ſides; the noſtrils are 
linear, and ſituated at the baſe of the bill: to which 


may be added, that the tongue is ſlender and 


the German 
ornitholopiſts to a bird of the lagopus kind, more 


by which 
STELLA ARBORESCENS. A curious ſpe- 


it is really well- 


0 . e = 


— ͤ . — —⅛W 


| 


from the other 


# % -- 
87 
ſharp; the wings kfe Very long; the tail is forked ; 
and there is a, ſmall back toe. . Linnzus enume- 
rates ſeven ſpecies, ſome bf which are referred by 
other naturaliſts to the genus gull. 
STICKLEBACK.” An Engliſh appellation 
for the ſmall fiſh dehominated . au- 
tlofs ſpinachia, ſpinax, pofgitius piſcis, piſcicu- 
lus aſper, and piſciculus eke ; and by Artedi 
called bythe more expreſſive name of Gaſteroſteus, 
denoting the great ſingularity which appears in 
the bony ſtruttute of it's belly. There are ſeve- 
ral ſpecies. ee Bs eee 
 STICKLEBACK, CoMMON, ox Tarts SPintD; 
the Gaſteroſteus Aculeatus of Linnæus. This 
fiſh is properly diſtinguiſhed by having three 
3 on it's back, in Which character it differs 
from ſpecies of this genus, It is a very 
common fiſh, abounding particularly in new du 
dirches, where it's origin canhot eil be traced. 
Hence the vulgar opinion, that it breeds there 
equivocally and of itſelf, without the alſiſtance of 
Parents of it's 6wn kind, and that from it all other 
fiſhes originate. e 
© This creature ſeldom grows to the length of two 
inches. © The eyes are large; the belly is promi- 
nent; the body near the tail is ſquare; and the 
ſides. are covered with large bony plates, placed 
tranſverſely. On' the beck Wierd are three ſharp . 
ſpines, capable of elevation or depreſſion at plea- 
fure; the dorſal fin is placed hea A tail; the pec- 
toral fins are broad; the ventral fins conſiſt cach 
of one ſpine or plate, of unequal lengths; between 
both. there is a flat bony plate, reaching almoſt to 
the vent; and beneath he vent there is a ſhort 
ſpine, and then ſucceeds. the anal fin. The tail 
conſiſts of twelve rays, and is even at the end, 
The colour of the back and ſides is an olive green; 
the belly is white; but, in ſome, the lower jaw 


and belly are of a bright crimſon. 


Theſe fiſhes are e lentiſul in the fens 
of Lincolnſhire, and ſome of the rivers riſing from 
them. Once in ſeven or eight Y ars, amazi 
ſhoals of them 5 in the Wel zid, near Spal; 
ding, aſcending the river in the, hape of à co- 
lumn. Theſe ate fuppoſed to be the mullitudes 
which have been 0 out of the fens 57 the 
floods of ſeveral years, and dollected in ome ſub- 
terraneous retreat, till, overcharged with nym- 
bers, they are compelled period cally | "in 


river in the,” 


change of place. The quantity of SticKlebacks 
is ſo immenſe on theſe accaſions; that they are 
uſed in manuring the land; and experiments haye 
been made to get oil from themm N 4 
© STIcxL Back; Lisszx, os TEN. Sytneb; the 
Gaſteroſteus Pungitius of Linn#us,” This Aſh is 
much ſmaller than the common kind,” and of 
more {l-nder make. The back is armed with ten 
ſhort ſharp ſpines; croſſing each other; the ſides, 
are ſmooth, not plated, like thof&'of the common 
kind, which in gther reſpects it referables; the co- 
lour of the back is olive; and the belly is filyery. 
© STICKLEBACK, FrrrEzx SpInev; the Gaſtero- 


| ſteus Spinachia of Linnæus. This ſpecies is about 


fix inches long; the noſe is long and ſlender; the 
mouth is tubular; and the tectfi are ſmall. The 
fore part of the body is covered on each ſide with 


a row of bony plates, forming a ridge; the body 
aſterwards Becomes very ſlender, anf quadtarigy: 


lar; between the head and dorſal fins there are 


fifteen ſmall ſpines; the doHal is placed oppoſite 
the anal Ky the vie rs wat es 


e anal ral fins are wanting; the 
tail is even at the extremity ; the colout of the 
1 ei 112 9 1 . upper 


3 a 
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— — — — 
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| ag rn 


| ſmall % which 


= 5 Le of the French, called by Pennant 


cul. n 


at the tables of # the repro. 


810 
ge ee 


STINT err * | 


Wents ne ſea-ſhores 
England ; apparently the lame he)! we 
12 ara ps of Aldrovandus, bags i Aloverte.de | 


CLE bind if bee e e the. com- | 
Hom WE. ht es 
ſnipe. The N eee and ſtraight; | 
the legs are of a duſky E e Fg 
che had of the neck, are aſh- coloured, marked 
y lines; 2 white ſtrake — the bill 


with duſh 


and eyes; 7 the chin is white; the under fide of | for that ſpecies of the cenaathe. more. uſually de- 
nominated the Stone-Charter, See Srotts-ChHar- 
TER. 


the neck is mottled with brown ; and the he back 
of a browniſh aſh-colour. The breaſt and belly 
are white; the coyerts of 7 2a hg tail are 
dark brown, edged with ROTO 
the greater coverts are dulky tipt wich . of 

upper parts of rhe quill feathers are 
VF 
et 0. # pale Ulh-colepr, fringed 


ua 'bieds reſort to our coaſts in prodigi 
flocks during the winter ſeaſon, and in their fli 
— 89 a number of evolutions with regu» 
arity. They leave our ſhores in the ſpring, and 
r . of 


1 524% ty: . 
the anterior 
2 97 e 


delicate and well- 
2 dd A name by which ſome naturaliſts 
expe the com, the Muſtela Erminea of Lin- 
MINE, p 
 STOCK-DOVE, See Prozon. It 
SrTockER. A German nee fon the 
0 the ancient, and the trach vrus of 
It is a ſpecies. of  ſconmber, we 
and by the name of the bort 


A genus of thell-fiſh, fre- 
quently . ee with the haliotis. fs ear-ſhell, 
. ell of the le hi el ol one piece; 
a depre fled Os. re, 200 5 + BR 

it's f 


ae a ee 


TT 1 
i 

* CFOMPNED An African fich, caught 

near the Cape of Good Hope; ſo called the 

hee park ee ing flat. The ſcales are 

4 Nan <7. wap 


und 
coladf Laden calledalf 17. — and Mu 
W d 3a places the Stone-Smich, and 
oor-Titl 


fimpet onl. 
There ery of this geovs, which 


Feet in ſummer 2 during winter takes up 
refilencs in eng in; mr er ag 7 
d. It u a 


k ig 
4 e e er "4 


| 


ere vgs cn gm * 


* is white 4 the end and exte- 


vivid. In both ſexes, the legs are black. 


head, and the a of 


rior {ide of thettwo autmoſt fathers ofthe tail art 
— a pale ruſt · colour, and the teſt ar hlack. The 
is of a deep reddiſn yello colour: the belly 
is a a lighter hue ; the quill-feathers une duſky, 
edged with pale ee body are 
marked with a white ſpot near their bottoms; and 
the coverts of the wings are adorned vn another. 


The head. of the female ferrugi 
NE IRS in ON — 


STONE URI EW. In Fagich appel 
tion ſor the Charadrius Edicnemus ot —— 
Pennant. See Tuter- 


*"STONE- SMICH... A ci appellation 


8 ONE-SUCKER. re PzTHoMY20x,- 
TOPPAROLD. A bird of the alauda kind, 

by Aldroyandus ; and ſuppoſed by oy 

o be the ſame with the Spipoletta, or T ordino, of 


the Venetians. It is ſynonymous with the Muſi- 
capa Griſola of 9898 See FLy-Carcurx. 


. of which 
are ſev 10s, or rather varieties, asche 
principal difference is in colour. 

1 Common ; the Ardea Ciconiaof Lin- 
næus. This bird is larger than the common he- 
ron, but it's. neck is ſhorter and thicker. It's 
head, neck, breaſt, and belly, are white; it's 
lids are naked; it's rump, and che exterior 
thers of it's wings, are black ; it's tail is white 
it's beak is long, and reddiſh ; and it's legs are of 
the ſame colour. 

On a tranſient view, the Stork might be con- 
founded with the crane. It is of the fame fize ; 
and has the ſame conformation as to the bill, neck, 
2 , and body ; but it is rather more corpulent. 

Stork, however, diſtiactions in it's 
TIN by which ĩt is eaſily diſcriminated from 
the crane. The latter has a loud piercing voice z 
the former is filent, and makes no other noiſe 
n clacking of it's 
ynger chap againſt the -The crane feeds 

on vegetab grain; the Stork preys 
entir 7.06 Gag. Obes, bird, ru pads The 
crane carefully avoids cities, towns, and other po 
r the Stork lives always either in or 
And, laſtly, the — but two 
age ereas the Stork generally lays four. 
ks are birds of but FE is difficule 
to determine whence — or whither A | 
go. When about to leave Europe, they aſſem 
together on ſome particular day, and never leave 
ane of their company behind them. They take 
their flight during the pin which is probably 
the reaſon why their has never been aſcer- 
tained. x hey generally return to Europe about 
the middle of March, and make their neſts on the 
tops of chimnies and houſes, as well as in high 
trees. * ng a whole month in hatching; 

and, whe ir young are excluded, they ſhew a 
ular concern for their ſafety. 
As the food of theſe birds, conſiſts in a great 


Decker | 
ſides of the. latter 


meafure of frogs and ſerpents, it need not 

ſurpriſing that different nations have paid 9 
ſpecies of veneration. The Dutch are very ſoli- 
| citaus for the. preſervation: of tlie Stork, in every 


a A tw A ww 6s ae min twin AS 


part of their republic. This bird ſeems to have 


taken weber among theit towns. It builds on 
the tops of their houſes without the leaſt: moleſta- 


tion; 


_ 
tion and-is ſeen reſting familiarly in their ſtreets, 
where'ſt is her e ee 
vue ef that They have even ado 
the ichen that it wi tive only in n republic; — 4 
the of it's filial piety, firſt ted of the 
crane, t without foundation, has in part been 
aſcrided do che Stork. But it is hot in republics 
alone that the Stork is known vo reſide, as there 
are. few towns on the Continent in low, marſhy 
mud char r N this . an inmate 
2 them. 2 N Of; 8 N. 
The Stork Stork appear 10 be" a general | favoditts 
rns; hut the ancient da 
* . gi retard to ie cen to adotation. IM 
le, who worſhip pped che Deity in 
_ . divine e to the ibis, a8 
a on and it has been uſually ſup⸗ 


9 at by che ſame name; «bird 
the Stork kind; —_ 4A fz+ of the curlew, 1 
tirely black; with a ſtrong bill; terinating in 
ſharp point; for the better fei 123 + prey; namely, 
locuſts; ſerpents; ane caterpillars 
But however beneficial the modern ibis may 
have been in ridding Egy 
venomous animals with &. icht it is infeſted, of 
le Whether this be che ſame” ibis **6 
which the ancients paid their adbration. Miller: 
che French conſol at Cairo, obſctves, that it is 
very difficult to determine with certainty what 
bird the ancient ibis was, becauſe there are cranes, 
Storks, hawks, kites, and falcens, which. are all 
equally inimical to He adds, that in 
the month of May, when the winds! begin to blow 
from the internal parts of Africa, Torre ſorts 
birds deſcend from Upper Egypt, from whene 
they are driven by the Navy rains in ſearch of 
mort commodious habitations; and that then chey 
render this country ſuch ſignal ſervices. 

Nor N figure of chis bird, n 

call reſented by the Egyptians in their ſculp- 
cares; lffickeinly: mark it to make the diſtinction 
obvious. Beſides, the modern ibis is not pecu- 
liar to Egypt, as it is to be ſeen there only at par- 
ticular ſeaſons ; whereas Pliny informs us that this 
bird never migrated to any other part of the 
world. wy is therefore conjectured, with moſt ap- 
probability, ak the true ibis is a 
ird of t oe . kind, called by ſome che Ca 
pon of Pharaoh. 

The white Stork is ſometimes ſeen on the Fog: 
liſh coaſts; but it never breeds in this iſland. 

STORK, Brack; the Ardea Niger of Linnæus. 
This is the modern ibis of Egypt. Ir is ſome- 
what ſmaller than the white Stork: the head, 
neck, back, and wings, are black, with a greeniſh 
caſt; the eye-lids are naked; the breaft, belly, and 
des, are white ; and the beak and legs are green. 

Srokk, AMeRIcan. This bird is of the A 
and ſize of the common Stork, and partly of t 
ſame colour. The ſeet are red; and the tail 1s 
ſhort and white, The head, neck, and whole 
body, are covered with a ſnow-white plumage, as 
are alſo the wings at their beginnings; but near 
the back they are black, with a mining g greeniſh 
gloſs. The bill, from the baſe to the middle 
part, is of a niſh yellow hue; but the remain- 
der is of a blueiſh aſh. It ſnaps with it's bill like 
the common Stork. 

STORM. FINK, ox LITTLE PETREL; 
the Porcellaria Pelagica of Linnæus. This bird 
is ſomewhat larger than the common ſparrow ; and 

Vr. II. 


aricient ibis was the ſame with that | Ra 
of | t 220. 


t of the vertwin | 


| , bir of the wheat-car Kind; 


= groove. Linus enumerates twenty-three" 


which ap 


9h 


the toverts of the tail and 


entirely, black, 


the Ve: e ich are White. The bill is 
hooked' at the extremity ; the noſtrils are tubular; 


and "the legs art long and Nender.' It poſſeſſes 
the ſane Faculty of fpouitig bil from it's bi as 
the other Tpecies'of Petrels f and Mims along t the 
furface of thewitt# with remarkable rapidity.” 
When! flocks of 7 birds make rherr ; ap- 
wh by ICE; * — id 
ich they know by experience is never far off. 
z, Art keien 


with a white Tum 
nd tail} ant a browniſh' 


Jeb wiggs are varicgared wich black ant yellay'; 


it's beak is of # browniſh yellow colour; AH -i 
throat; breaſt, and belly, are of a yellowiſh white. 
STREPSICEROS. | An appeltation'given by 
Stce nett. 


„eo che Cretan 
name by which the Ita 
lians expreſs Aka alba, or Bünting. How. 
ever; ſoine are of opinion that the Stritlozzo ſpe⸗ 
eifcally differs from 6ur-bunting 1 
n An appellation given by ſore 
liySlogifts to the a per, 61 boar- * 
IX. A emed name for. the ſeteech. 
See O W.. 


r A Ye of Wein elch allied 
to the buccina, and on 


d turbo the 25 
of conchologilts. LS a 


In the LInhean Ge, the Strombus is a ge- 
nus of the teftacea order of worms: the characters 
of which are; the incloſed animal is a lug: the 
ſhell is unf valve and ſpiral; th opediing | is much 
dilated; and the lip expanded, an 9 in 


cies. me 


"Povtioir wedtdns Gly FIR ſpecies, viz. the 
— pelicani, or cormorant $ foot, found on the 

ih ores. 

STROMLINGUS. 


An appellation given b 
ſome ichthyol Ny 6 y 


ogiſts*to, the aras of the Greeks, 


to be ſynonymous wich our com- 
mon herri 


n 

STRUNTJAGGER. A name by which ſome 
ornithologiſts expreſs the Arctic- bird, or TID 
Paraſiticus of Linnæus. It is a ſpecies of gull 
abounding in the Hebrides and rkneys, with 
a duſky hooked bill, and narrow noftrils. Ia the 


male, the crown of the head is black; the back, 


wings, and tail, are duſky; the hind part of the 
nec and the lower ſide of the body are white; 
the tail is compoſed of twelve fearhers; and the 
legs are black, {inall, and ſcaly. The female i is 
entirely brown. ; 

Theſe birds porſue the leſſer gulls till they mute 
through fear; when darting after their excrements, 
they catch them before they reach the water; and 
hence are ſometimes called dung-hunters. 

STRUTHIO. See OsrRI ch. 

STRUTHIOPTERI. A term b which ſome 


writers on the inſect claſs expreſs a ſeries of flies, 


which never feed on fleſn, but are always found 
on flowers and . leaves of plants. There are 
ſeveral ſpecies of this kind; and in general they 
are early ges 1 in the vernal ſeaſon. 
STURGE the Acripenſer Sturio of Lin- 
næus. This fiſh belongs to that claſs which ſome 
ichthyologiſts term anadromi, from it's ſpendi 


part of it's time in the ſea, and part in rivers. 1 


grows ſometimes to the prodigious ſize of eigh- 
teen feet, and to the weight of frye als ar 


| pounds; but ſeldom attains that magnitude in our 


4 K . rivers, 


are againſt a ftorm, 


ppellatioh for 
low Head and back. 
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order 
he inhabirants al 
N . 80 0 the . the „Wolga, make 
inc 
Rats their nets prepared 
for. their reception. n.. Sturgrons are alſo day ex- 


N which! is. placed, ar be- 


along the banks 


the unden. 


—— to ſale in the market of Rome aud Venice; 


known. to a the Meditemwanean 
95 8 J thoſe-filh.w 12 


ſalt or freſh water, are —— 


E it is chen chat it acquites an 
Nitucde is eb 503 + 


N Fo: „10 


are often accidenrally, 


ſitbations as are not very remote from the 


enen per ever ever pe ty in, Great Bri- 


dein was; taken in t ere chey ue fre: 
ently found) which 2 50 our Sead oe 
X TV po pounds. . Al. HY I 2 


North America en. with Fe 
Dog the months of, May, June, and July, the 
rivers of that continent ſupply them in great abun- 
dance. They are then ſeen ſporting in the water, 
and | leapin to a eee height above it's 
ſorface. 7 they fall again on their, ſides, the 
concuſſion i is ſo violent, that the noiſe, during ſe⸗ 


rene weather, is ders at the Miſtance, of _y | 


miles. of 

But Sturgeons are by > a the, moſt dentiful i in 
the oe, Friſcheha and Curiſchaff, near the 
city of Pillau. In thoſe rivers. alſo chat empty 
themſelves into the Euxine Sea, cheſe fiſh are 
caught in great numbers, partigularly at the 
mouth of che Don. At each of theſe places the 

fiſhermen regularly expect their atrival from the 


ſea, and have their eg ſalt in veaineſs, for 


their reception. UAE 

As the Sturgeon. able r no voracious quali- 
ties, it 15 never caught by a bait in the ordinary 
way of fiſhing, but always by means of the net. 


From the deſcription already given of it's mouth, 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that it would ſwallow any 
hook capable of. detaining ſo large a bulk, and 
_ an excellent ſwimmer. In fact, it never at- 
ts to ſeize any of the finny tribe, but finds 
ir 8 bs Hobſüſtence at the bottom of the ocean, conliſt- 
ing principally of inſects and marine plants. 
From this circumſtance of grovelling at the bot- 
tom, it's name ſeems to be derived; the German 
word Stoeren ſignifying, to wallow in the mud. 
That ir feeds on no FUSE animals, is, fufficiently 


* 


p entirely either in 
21 When 


the Sturgeon enjoys the viciſßtude of — and ſalt 
mag 


e conch eee Ep edge iche 
lands, daten in gur 
rivers, in lalmon-ners ; and ay tp | 


— 


+ Aſſembling . pita 
& | bn ron hope: — 3c a9 l 


vrſons up theſe: | 


— 


gbyious c0-tholt-horkivyprſieed | 


induced ure. that 


4 


125 7 (any Weapons 9 lelyion 


ſhoal; gogether. at tie ſound oha trum 


S 


putting it open, nothing is ſdund · in it . 
but a bing & ſubſtance; whence- forme; have, 


dad water, dig n eg late e zi % mol 3G: 
01 Nor i is the Sturgeon-more temporage / in it's ap · 


petites than ep enn natures? Iivonkbbe al. 


moſt im 


0 ee The — ec OI" 
I of Sturgeons; for, bein rovided 


cir{wifengſs,and ci —— — 
awwals, of. harmleſs. diſpoſigions, he 


y' afe 


 afſerts, hat they are exe 
ariousKinds;/ and rhat bo lesen ther 


«76 - age * 


* 


The uſual time (as alteadyobſbrw 
Sturgeon to aſqendꝭ vers, —— brother it's 
m is abqut. the begigning — herd 
1 of maſt 3 a regular 
EParation rid '$-FECeprions: m 
-ular,the- ſnotes are: e eee. 
ptrech t9/companies-of blhermens ſame of. which 


axe peared for about three hundred 


a, year: Thenetin ieh the;Sturgeon is cavghe 
is — — dord, and plated atroſs 


dhe mouth other hut y in ſuch a direction, 


that whether de gde ehhs ar-flgws,, the pouch of 
the net goes wich che ſtream. : Ide Sturgeon thus 


caught, while i the. waters: is: one of the: maſt 
powerful of the finay tribes a often tears the 
71 to pieces chat enoloſes ita but, thefinſtant ic a 

raiſed above water, All A activity and 


1 it than Proves a lifeleſs, ſpiritleſs 
and tamely ſuffers itſelſ to che dragged an 

ore, It has, however, been judged-expedientta 
draw this fiſh \gently-tolands. for, hers ſtimu- 
lared/by any unneceſſary violencesthe:legs of tho 
fiſhermen are ſometimes broken byia ſinge Baunee 


of it's tail. The moſt expert fiſhers, therefore, 
ed it to the brink, it's - 


when they have Urag 

head ſtill elevated Sch prevents, it From doing 
any miſchief with the hinder part of it's body + 
others, by a he, faſten the head-and-tail toge- 
ther; and thus, withorit immediately diſpatching 


id carry it to market, ſhould one happen to be at 


no great diſtance; or keep it till their bars is 
compleated for exportation. | 
The fleſh of the Sturgeon, menial. 1 
a well-known delicacy at the tables of the great 
chroughour Europe; and in England it is more 
prized than in thoſe countries where it is oftener 
3 F iſhermen have two different methods 
paring it. The one is by cutting it longi- 
nally into flips; which, being ſalted, are ſuſ- 
—— in the ſun, in order to dry: the fiſh, thus 
prepared, is fold in all the countries of the Le- 
vant, and ſupplies the want of better proviſion. 
The other method, which is uſually practiſed in 
Holland, and along the ſhores of the Baltic, is 


that of cutting the Sturgeon tranſverſely into ſhort 


pieces, and pickling them in ſmall barrels, This 
is the fort uſually fold in England; and of which 
great quantities came from the North, till the im- 
nen of it from North America was encou- 

rage 
The roes of theſe fiſh form a very lucrative 
branch of trade, under the name of caviar. This 
valued compoſition is formed of the roes of 7 
kinds 


kinds of Sturgeon; and in moſt European toun- | 
tries is extremely adimired:» In England, indeed, | 
it is now ſeldom feem it the tables of the polite or 
eduxuriovs; but; arnohg the Turks, the Greeks, 
and che Venetians, it is ſtill/ a conſiderable mer- 
chand ie iq Dar | 
Caviar ſometitnes reſembles ſoft ſoap in conſiſ- 


SUS 
their baſes ; and bentath theſe is the member by 
which it adheres to the rocks. This conſiſts of 
an yal aperture, ſurrounded with a fleſhy muſ- 
cular and obtuſe ſoft ſubſtance, edged with ſmall | 
threaded appendages,” which: concur: as ſo many | 
claſpers. By means of this apparatus the animal 
_ adheres with amazing power to whatever it pleaſes. 
tence ; hut ãt is of a brown uniform colour; and is || As a proof of it's tenacity, a fiſh of this ſpecies, 
eaten, as chgeſe, with bread. Itiis made in the Juſt caught, and thrown into a pail of water, has 
ſubſequent manner—Fhe ſpavn is taken out of been known to fix itſelf. fo firmly to the bottom, 
—— — —-—¼ be- as not to be diſengaged from it's hold, though 
ing ſeparated roi it; theytwalh it in vinegar, and lifted by the tail, together with the veſſel and wa- 
aſterwanchipread it on attable:to-dry. ' They then ter over it. Kb mis Þ:4fl 

put it into a veſſel-with ſalt, breaking the ſpawn: || « Theſe fiſh! are very plentiful, during the ſpring - 
wich their hands; not with a peſtle. This done, quarter, on the coaſt of Sutherland, near the Ord 
they put it uito:a-canvds Hag permitting | the li- of Caithneſs; The ſeals, which ſwarm at the bot- 
quor to drain ffomie. 'Iafhyy they rub it in a || tom; prey greatly on them, leaving their ſkins: 
tub that has bdles; in t r boron; fo that every pretty entire, numbers of which float aſhore every 
dtop of moiſtuteè may hEcpacuared; and afrers! || ſeaſon... It'is eaſy to diſtinguiſh thoſe ſituations 
Where ſeals ate devouring Suckers, or any other 


wards preſs it and cover it up cloſe for 
| 1 A. I unctuous fiſhes, by the ſmoothneſs of the water 


ein To 3's 8 ni bid loord g % D 

"ik w[evidentithatitha»Sturgeon was known to || immediately over the ſpot, occaſioned by the 
theahticnts; pt the Qaiſkosof Dorion, as quoted great quantity of oil diſcharged from their bodies. 
by Atheneus, endirclynagracaqvith this fiſhes but E. During the months of April and May, prodi- 
whether; the: Accipenttriof;Pliny and: Ovid is ſy-gious numbers of theſe fiſh are ſeen in the Green- 
nanymous with the. Sturgron, is a mattet not ca- land ſeas, to which they: reſort in order to ſpawn. / 
ſily determined. Both theſe writers repreſent- it: | Their roes are remarkably large; and on theſe the 
au goreign fiſh ; though it is well-known to be | Greenlanders, after boiling them to a pulp, make 

aà hearty meal. Their fleſh likewiſe is extremely 


found in the Mediterranean, and even in the | 
mouth of the Tiber;:at certain ſraſans | fat; which proves a powerful recommendation to 
the natives, Who admire all oily food. 


The manner of the Sturgeon's breeding is an 


- 


exception cartilaginous files; being, | The Sucker is ſometimes eaten in England, 
like the 1 and ſpawaing in when ſtewed like carp; but it is neither firm nor 
wine & ei 1; wo Tot nile ah nl ern welkiaſted;:; 0 9 Acts 

STURNUS. See Sr WW. ..Sucker, Uxcrvous; the Cyclopterus Liparis 


of Linnæus. This fiſh is alſo called the ſea- 
tchologiſts expreſs chat ſpec ies of hawk commonly 


: ſnail; from the ſoft and unctuous texture of it's 


denominated the ring · tail 3 the male of which has 
been ſuppoſed to be the hien-harrier. It. is alſo 
called pygargus accipiter. 2 Nimus 21-1 
SUCKER. An appellation ſometimes given 
ois n denen 23 IE Aan ,o. 
SUCKER. A name for the cyclopterus, of 
which there art ſeveral varieties. The diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of this kind are j that the body 
is thick, and the back arched; that the ventral 
fins are united; and that there are four branchio- 
ſtegous rays. bs 4 7 
_ Sucker, Common, ox Lume-Fisn ; the Cy- 


clopterus Lumpus of Linnæus. This curious fiſh 


is about ſeven pounds weight, and nineteen in- 
ches long. The ſhape of the body reſembles that 
of the bream, being deep, and very thick; the 
back is ſharp and elevated; and the belly is de- 
preſſed. The irides are of a red colour; the lips, 
mouth, and tongue, are of a deeper red; the jaws 
are lined with innumerable minute teeth; and the 
tongue is very chick. A row of large. bony tu- 
bercles extends along the ridge of the back ; from 
above the eye to within a ſmall ſpace of the tail, 
there is another row; beneath that a third, com- 


mencing at the gills; and on each ſide of the 


belly there is a fourth row, conſiſting of five tu- 
bercles like the other. The whole ſkin is beſet 
with ſmall tubercles. On the upper part of the 
back there is a thick ridge, which has improperly 
been called a fin, being deſtitute of ſpines; be- 


neath that is placed the dorſal fin, of a browniſh | 


hue, reaching nearly to the tail; and on the belly, 
exactly oppoſite, there is another of the ſame form. 
The belly is of a bright crimſon colour; the pec- 
toral fins are large and broad, almoſt uniting at 


| 
| 
| 


body, reſembling that of the land- nail. It is al- 


moſt tranſparent, and eaſily. diſſolves and melts 
away. It is generally found near the mouths of 
large rivers. The length is five inches; and the 
ſhape of the body is round, but compreſſed ſide- 


ways near the tail. The colour, when freſh taken, 
is a pale brown, ſometimes finely ſtreaked with a 
| darker hue. The belly is white, and very pro- 
tuberant; the head is large, thick, and round; 


and the mouth is deſtitute of teeth, but the rough- 


neſs of the jaws ſupplies their place. The orifice 
of the, gills is very ſmall; and the eyes are like- 
. wiſe ſmall. 
number; and the pectoral fins, which are broad, 
thin, and. tranſparent, almoſt unite under the 
throat. The fi 
extending far beyond the reſt; and is as fine as a 
hair. 


operculum, or lid, terminating in a point, which 


The branchioſtegous rays are ſix in 


ray next the throat 1s very long, 
Over the baſe of each there is a ſort of 


is capable of being raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure. 
Behind the head riſes the dorſal fin, extending 
quite to the end of the tail; and the ventral fin be- 
gins at the anus, and unites with the other at the 
tail. 3 

Beneath the throat of this fiſh there is a round 
depreſſion of a whitiſh colour, like the mark of a 


| ſeal, ſurrounded with twelve ſmall pale yellow tu- 


bera; by means of which it is probable the Unc- 
tuous Sucker adheres to ſtones, like the other ſpe- 
cies. , 
SUCKER, JURa. This ſpecies is ſometimes 
found on the Corniſh coaſt, but more frequently 
near the iſle of Jura, It's length is about four 
inches. The ſkin is without ſcales, ſlippery, and 


of a duſky colour; the body is taper; the noſe 


grows 


- 2 — — — 


— — 2 — - — - 


* 


and ſharp teeth; in the middle of the lower jaw 


have been made without foundation. 


6 : 
8 K ; . } 


gros more ſtender from the head, and is rounded. | and of which He tunfanibi un account'ro the 
at the extremity. The ventral fins a four” | | 


rapw 7 5 ate joined by WI 5 

ch a fimitar 9 — means of w a 

ratus it adheres to ſtones and rocks. 1 
Spex, BruacuLaTED, This is a new be- 

cies, which was diſcovered near Weymouth, and 

defcribed by Pennant. , The head is flat and tu- 


mid on each fide; the body is taper; and the pec- 
toral fins are placed placed unuſually de It has only 
one dorſal fin, plsced near the rail; and che rail | 


;2ſelf is even ut the extremity.” The colour of the 
head and body is a fine pink; that of the fins is 
whitiſh; and on each © of the belly there 1s a 
round black ſpot. 

\ SucxtR, STONE. The Engti pres 
a genus of fiſh, more uſually ominated Petro- 
myzon. See PzTROMYZON. + 

- SUCKER, GOAT, A genus of. the order of 


paſleres in the. Linnzan ſyſtemm. It's characters | in the worm tate, it may 


are theſe: the beak is Nightly hooked, very ſmall, 
ſabulared, and ffuted at the bafe; the mouth is 
very' wide, with ſeveral tiff briſtles on the edge 
of the upper part; and the tongue is acute and en- 
tire. Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies, the Eu- 
ropean and American. In ſome of it's characters, 


- ter, and flutters abt dt's 


SUN. 


Academy of Sciences at Faris. 


| = Fhe captain of an Eaſt India of ing 
. theſe horns, aſſured Sir Hans, that 88 
to a large ſpecies of bull in the Eaſt, which he 

: ſeen, and which, by his account, ſcemed to be the 

fame. with the creature juſt mentioned, 8 de- 

bie- Groom er ee 

m iſts have ic, 1 con- 
Err 0g nf 

SULA. An given „ 
ary amet 2: pecies of the web-foored 
uaric fow be dan 
ah Soland or po, he Hoe he buy . 

- SUMMER FLY This inſect has a-promi- 
nent palate; with two feelers on each fide; twice 
| = wag as the body; and blueiſh black wings. 
The body is and of a duſky brown hue; 
but che legs ate of z-dufky grey ith black. While 
be ſeen at the 
bottom of clear brooks, hid in a caſe of ſtraw; 
and, when transformed: into a | Fly,Jir quits the Wa- 
inal place. Mou- 
fet mentions one ae four. wings, of a 
brown colour; it's 23 it's call forked 1 
and it's feelers hort. 


Arc a Vi- 


this genus bears a ſtrong affinity to the ſwallow  riety 1 belonging 10 wlthis kind; which 

tribe; and hence Klein has ranked the common nt room for Curious rs in- 

Goat- Sucker ow ry ſwallows, calling it the ſwal- | creaſe the catalogue 

low with an undivided tail. See Cyuzx Ow... | SUMMER TEAL:” Anappellation by which 
SUDIS; the Eſox Sphyramna'of Linnæus. A | ſome authors expreſs the ſmalleſt of all the duck 

name by which many ichthyologiſts expreſs the q kind; called Anas Cireias by Geſner, 


ſea-pike, or lucius marinus. This fiſh in ſome 
degree reſembles the common cape are hea of 
ESR PIES rtion to it's 

ng in that the Sr 
—.— pipe fiſh. The le ſcales are ſmall; the noſe 
is bog) and conical; and the under jaw, which 
projects a conſiderable way beyond the upper, 
terminates in a ſharp point. The tongue is large, 
narrow, and armed with ſmall ſharp teeth; each of 
the jaws is furniſhed with a ſingle row of 


there is one tooth | than the reft, which falls 
into a hollow in the upper jaw; and there are two. 
dorſal fins, both deeply forked. - 

This fiſh uſually 99 about ten or twelve 
inches in length; and it's fleſh is much admired. 


it ſwims in large ſhoals. 

SUETA. An appellation by which Bello- 
nius and ſome other ichthyologiſts expreſs the na- 
ſus; a ſpecies of cyprinus, according to the Lin- 
nan ** Artedian ſyſtems; and diſfinguiſhed by 


the narne of the cyprinus naſus, with the ſnout 


with fourteen rays in the pinna ani. 
SUKOTYRO. An —_ Chineſe animal, 

with very large horns, to be the fame 
with the carnivorous bull of Pl; iny and the an- 
cients. It is ſaid to be about the ſize of a large 
ox; it's head is ſhaped like that of a hog it's ears 
are long and hairy; and it's tail is buſhy. On 
one ſide of the head, near the eyes, it has a large 
horn, reſembling the i ivory tuſk of the elephant, 
but not quite ſo thick. Nieuhoff, who gives this 
account, adds, that it is rarely caught; and that it 
feeds on graſs; but this obſervation may poſſibly 


However, all that we know of this animal is 
gathered from a pair of horns, of an enormous 
ze, formerly i in the poſſeſſion of Sir Hans Sloane, 


of oftracion; and in a is a vety ſin 


dred weight. It is deſtitute 


it's ſize; and 
It is generally found in the Mediterranean, where 


| head does not in the leaſt pro 


ture; che 


SUN-FIS H. The Tetraodon Mota IF: Lin- 
neus. In the Artedian f. ſtem, this is a ſpecies 


creature, 'It's body is broad and ſhort; and it's 
hinder extremity is terminated by a. circular fin, 
which ſerves it for à tail; ſo that ir appears like 
the head of a large fiſh ſeparated from it's body. 
It is frequently two feet in length; and ſometimes 
much exceeds that fize, gro growing even ta two hun- 


ſcales; but is co- 
(kin. It's back 


vered with a hard, harſh, 


is black; it's belly i is white; it's ſides are of an in- 
| A colour berween both; and it's back 


e terminate in a narrow edge. The 
ma this fiſh is very ſmall in proportion to 


and, when open, exhibits a circular ap- 


8 The 3 jaws are hard, and edged like a 
nife within: ext are very rough, as 
if beſet with ſeveral rows of ſmall teeth. The 

ject from the reſt of 
the body; the eyes are yery fo all; and the gills 
conſiſt of only two elliptic holes, covered with 


their proper membranes. 
ſtanding prominenr, in form of a human noſe, and | 


The fleſh of this animal is very ſoft; all it's 
bones are griſtly and tender; and the ſkin, which 
adheres very firmly to the fleſh, is ſeparated with 
difficulty. Ir is — * in the Mediterranean, 
and ſometimes in the Britiſh ſeas. 

Pennant has deſcribed the Sun-Fiſh of Mount 
Bay, in Cornwall, under the appellation of the ob- 
long drodon. In form, he ſays, it reſembles the 
bream, or ſome deep fiſh cut off in the middle: 

the mouth, which is very minute, contains in each 
Jaw two broad teeth with ſharp edges; the yo 
are ſmall, having before each a ſemilunar 
ral fins are alſo very ſmall, and 
placed behind them; the dorſal and anal fins are 


| ſituated at the extremity of the body; and the 


tail, which is narrow, occupies all that abrupt 
| ſpace between thoſe two fins. The colour mow 
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back.is duſky and dapgledy the belhy. i very; 


and; between the e and the pectoral fins there 
are ſtreaks. powting downwards. The ſkin is 
deſtitute of ſcales; and the fleſh is uncommonly 
rank. "OW „ - >> 4 . PEST, 


£4 * 
a0 


a <4 uſt be taken not to con- 
Sun-Fiſh. of che Iriſh, which 
rs from it. The former, or 


| Morter and deeper; the 
ers and the aperture 
of the gills is not ſemilunar, but oval. 

One ol. theſe fiſh, which weighed five hundred 


pounds, was taken, about fifty years ago, near 


lymouth; and, on. boiling a piece of it, in order 
to try how. it. would taſte, it was found to be en- 
tirely converted, in the ſpace of a few minutes, 
into a perfect jelly. This jelly, in colour and 
conſiſtence, reſembled boiled ſtarch when cold, 
and had very little of a fiſhy flavour, but rather 
an agreeable taſte: it ſtuck. firmly to the lips and 
fingers, appearing remarkably glutinous; and as it 
is certain the ancients had no ather glue than that 


* 


made from fiſh, this jelly was tried, as to it's ſtick- 


ing quality, both on leather and paper, and was 


found to anſwer as well as common paſte; but, 


by ſome overſight, it's adheſive qualities were not 


tried on 


. 
- 


It is probable, howeyer, that a true ichthyo- | 


colla might be prepared by boiling down this 
jelly; and, when an opportunity occurred, which 
is by no means frequent in this country, it would 
certainly, be worth while to make the experiment, 

SURMULEET; the Mullus Cirris Gemiais 
of Linnæus. © This. fiſh was highly valued by the 


Roman epicures, as may be ſufficiently gathered 


from. both Horace and Juvenal, who inveigh 
againſt. the luxury and extravagance of the age in 


which they reſpectively lived. It reſembles the 


mullus barbatus in many reſpects; but differs 
twice as hig, and often caught 


from it in being 


of the length of twelve or fourteen inches. The 


fins are yellowiſh, having a ſlight bluſh. of red 
th that colour; the ſcales are large, 


mixed with 
broad, 3 and very firmly united to the fleſh; 
and it has alſo three or four ſtraight yellow Jines, 


running down it's ſides, parallel with each other. 


It is caught in the Mediterranean and Britiſh ſeas, 

eſpecially on the. Corniſh. coaſts; and is every 

where eſteemed a great delicacy. p. | 
Pennant gives this fiſh the a 


ppellation of the 


Striped Surmullet; but expreſſes a doubt whether | 


it is not a variety, as Gronovius apprehends, of | 


the red Surmullet, or mullus barbatus. | 
SURO. An appellation by which ſome au- 
thors expreſs the trachurus; a fiſh of the cuculus 
kind, bearing a ſtrong reſemblance to the macka- 
rel in taſte and ſhape. 
8008. See Boo... i 
SUS AGRESTIS. See WII Boa x. 
SUS PISCIS. An appellation by which ſome 
of the ancient Latiniſts expreſs the capriſcus, or 
goat-fiſh of the modern. f 


SWALLOW. A diſtin genus of birds of 


the order of paſſeres. The. charaRteriſtics. are: 
that the beak is extremely ſmall, a little bending, 
pointed, and depreſſed at the baſe; and that the 


opening of the mourh is extremely. large. Ray 


So 


gives the ſubſequent characters: the head is very 


large; the beak is very ſhort; the mouth 1s very 


wide, and adapted for ſwallowing large inſects, 


. Yar. i. - 


— — = 


Inſects conſtitute their food, which they 


A defect of ent on the approach of win- 
| 4 


1 SW A 


vhich aro it's proper food; the tail is; long and 
e 
age. Linnæus enumerates twelve ſpecies: of 


eggs are hte and it is a bird of pa- 


which four are natives of England; the hirundo 
domeſtica, or e hirundo agreſ- 
tis, or, martin, the, hitundo riparia, or ſand- Mar- 
tin; and the hirundo apus, called the blade ner: 
tin, or ſwift, 1:13; ol. lid for e 
The Swallow tribe may be all eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by the wideneſs of! theit quths, which 


are always open when flying. They are equally 


remarkable or their ſhort, lender | and the 
immoderate length of their wings. 
The peculiar conformation. of this tribe ſeems 
attended with a figylar peculiarity of manners. 
always 
purſue flying: in fine. weather, therefate, when 
theſe animalcules, are moſt likely to be abroad, 
Swallows are continually on the wing, purſuing 
their prey with amazing ſwiftneſs and agility. 
The ſmaller animals in general find their ſafety in 
winding and turning when they endeavour to avoid 
the greater: thus che lark eludes the hawk, and 
man the crocodile. Inſects on the wing endea- 
vour, in this manner, to avoid the Swallow. But 
Nature has admirably fitted this bird to purſue 
them through the ſhorteſt turnings: for, beſides 
the uncommon length of it's wings, it is provided 
with a long tail, which, like a rudder, inſtantly 
turns it in it's moſt rapid motionsss. 
When Spring begins to rouſe the inſect tribe 


trom their anoual ſtate of tarpidity s when the gnat 


and the beetle put off cheir earthly robes, and be- 
come denizens of the ſey; the Swallow returns 
from it's long migration beyond the ocean. At 


firſt; it ſeldom makes it's appearance, and flies 
heavily and feebly i hut, as the weather grows 
warmer, and the number of inſects increaſes, it 


acquires additional activity and ſtrength. A rainy 
ſealp on, indeed, by repelling the infects, ſtints the 
Swallow in it's food; it is then obſerved to ſkim 


lowly along the ſurface of the ground, and fre- 
quently to reſt after a flight of a few, minutes: in 


general, however, it keeps on the wing, moving 
with extreme rapidity. 


When fair weather com- 
mences, the inſet tribes feel the genial influence, 
and make holder flights: the Swallows purſue 
them in their aerial journies, and often riſe to im- 
perceptible heights in the purſuit. /' Of the ap- 


| pour of foul weather, however, inſeQs ſeem to 
have immediate intelligence; and, from the Swal- 


lows purſuing them near the earth, man is gene- 

2 apprized of the change that will ſpeedily en- 
\ . EPS. © 275 
Among naturaliſts, three opipigqns have been 


formed and defended by their teſpective adherents 


with regard to the manner in which the Swallow 
tribes diſpoſe of themſelves after they have for- 


. ſaken thoſe. countries which afforded them a reſi- 


dence in ſummer. Herodotus mentions one ſpe- 


cies which reſides in Egypt the, whole year; Pro- 


ſper Alpinus, in his Hiſtory of Egypt, aſſerts the 
ame; and Mr. Loten, late governor of Ceylon, 
affirms that thoſe of Java never migrate. Theſe 


excepted, every other kind we have heard of ob- 
ſerves a periodical migration or retreat. 
Swallows of Norway, North America, Kamt- 
ſchatka, the temperate parts of Europe, of Aleppo, 
and Jamaica, all agree in this one particular; of 


The 


which natural hiſtorians furniſh us with the moſt 
unqueſtionable proofs. 


ter, 
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| tes, jvebld dares, pes en be ( fueen 
reaſon for the Swallow tfibes quitting chem: but 


Ince it is probable that thie ſame 'Taiſe does Yor 
in warm countries; recourſe ſhould e lad 


to ſome other plauſible reaſon! for their difappear- 
ted by hat- 


ing. Of the-three opitions propagated by 
iſts, the firſt ſees to Carry the greateſt 1 2 
r eee wich it; namely, that the) 
un, Where they can procure a 
continual ſupply of their natural food, and a tetni- 
perature of uit adapted to their conſtitutions. Mr. 
d be n pe 
to ſome es o 
e often ſeen aſſem- 


this is the caſe with 
American Swallows: 


bled in flocks innumerable, en churches, rocks, 


and trees, 10 us to their departure thence. 
And Mr. Collinſon proves their return here in 
equal numbers, by two curious experiments of 
undubitahle credit; the one communicated to 
him by Mr. Wright, maſter of a ſhip ; the other 


by Sir Charles Wager; who both deſeribed what 


happened to eack during their reſpective voyages. 
Their accouhts being virtually the ſame, we ſhall 


only adduce that of Sir Charles W Re- 


turning ſays he, in the ſprin che year, as 


- 


I came into ſoundings in ouf channel, a great 


flock of Swallows came and ſettled on all my tig- 


ging; every rope was covered; they hung oh 
ng ot like & ſwarm of bees; the decks and 


carvings were filled with them. They ſeemed | 
almoſt famiſhed and ſpent, and were only feathers | 


and bones; but being recruited with a night's 


reſt, took their flight in the morning. This vaſt 
farigue is an abſolute proof that their journey muſt | 


have been very „ conſidering the amazin 
ſwiftneſs of theſe birds: it is therefore probab 
they had croſſed the Atlantic Ocean, and were re- 
turning from the ſhores of Senegal, or ſome other 


parts of Africa. | ; 
A gentleman named White, whoſe veracity 


appears unqueſtionable, in the year 1768 had an 


oculat prof of what may be reafonably ſuppoſed 
to amount to an actual migration of Swallows. 


Travelling very early, on the morning of Mi- 


chaelmas- day, near the ſea-coaſt; at the begin- 


ning of his journey he was ſurrounded by a thick 


fog; but; on a large wild heath, the miſt ＋ 2 
to break, and diſcovered to him numberleſs cluſ- 


ters of Swallows perched on the ſtanding buſhes, 
ed there. As ſoon as the ſun 


as if they had re 
burſt out, they were inſtantly on the wing; and, 


with an eaſy/ and placid flight, directed their 


courſe towards the ſea; after which only a few 
dra were to he ſeen. IL 


his rendezvous of Swallows, about the ſame | 
time of the year, is obſerved by Pennant to be 
very coninion on the willows in the iſlets of the 
Thames; Where; in leſs than half an hour, fifty 


dozen have been caught by torch-lighr. 


The ſecond opinion has the ſanction of anti- 
. Ariſtotle and Pliny think 
that Swallows do not remove to any great diſtance | 
from theit ſummer habitations, but repoſe during 
winter in the hollows of rocks, and loſe their plu- 
Many ingenious gentle- 


2 for it's ſupport 


mage at that period. 


men have adopted the former part of their opi- 
nion; and ſeveral teſtimonies have lately been pro- 
duced that ſome ſpecies at leaſt have been diſco- 
vered in a torpid ſtate: The honourable Mr. 
Daines Barrington, a few years ago, communi- 
cated the following fact to Mr. Pennant, on the 
authority of the late Lord Belhaven—that num- 
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bers of Swallows have been found in old 
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dry wall 


and ſand-banks, neat his lordhip's feat in Eat 


Lothian; not once only, but from” year'to year 
and that, on being expoſed to the warmth of a fire, 
they revived, This circumſtance is confirmed 
by ſimilar 3 N of this 
ngdom, ons of whole” veracity it 
be liberal 6 Bube 15 5 1 2 ID 
The ſubſequent accotint of ſome'Swallows on 
the Rhine, by Mr. Achard, was communicated 


| by Mr. Peter Collinſon, and read before the Royal 


In the latter end of March, ſays Mr. Achard, 
I took ty down the Rhine to Rotter- 
dam. A little below Baſil, the fouth bank of the 
river was very high and ſteep, of à fandy ſpil, 
ſixty or eighty feet above the ſurface of the water. 

l was ſurpriſed at ſeeing, near the top of the 


Society, in 1763. 


cliff, ſome boys, tied to ropes, hanging down, do- 
-of 


ing ſoinething. © The ſingularity oſe adven- 
turous boys, and the buſineſs they ſo daringly at- 
tempted, made us ſtop our navigation to enquire 
Into the N of it. The watermen told us, 
they were ſearching the holes in the cliff for Swat- 


lows or martins, whicH took refuge in them, and 
lodged thete all the winter, till warm weather, and 


then they came abroad again. 
The boys, being let down: by their comrades 


to the holes, put in a long rammer, with a { 


at the end, ſuch as is uſed to unload guns; and 
twiſting it about, drew oùt the birds. For a trifle 
I procured ſome pf them. When I firſt had them, 
they ſeemed ſtiff and lifelefs. I put one of them 
in my boſom, between my fkin and ſhirt; and 


| laid another on a board, the ſun ſhining full and 
| warm on it; and one or two of my companions 


did the like. | ; 
That in my boſom revived in about à quar- 
ter of an hour. Feeling it move, I took it out to 
look at it, and ſaw it ſtretch itſelf on my hand; 
bur pereeiving it not ſufficiently come to itſelf, I 
put it in again. In about another quarter, feelin 
it flutter pretty briſkly, I took it out, and admired 
it. Being now perfectly recovered, before I was 
aware, it took flight; the covering of the boat 
vu | warn roy from ſeeing whither it went. The 
ird on the board, though expoſed to a full ſun, 
yer, I preſume, from a chillneſs of the air, did not 
revive ſo as to be able to fly.“ | N 
Such is Mr. Achard's account; on which the 
K g obſervations were made by Mr. Collin- 
ee, eee 
What I collect from this gentleman's rela- 
tion is, That it was the practice of the boys an- 
nually to take theſe birds, by their apparatus, and 
ready method of doing it; and the frequency of it 
was no remarkable thing to the watermen. Next, 
it confirmed my former ſentiments, that ſome of 
this Swallow tribe go away, and ſome ſtay behind 
in theſe dormitories all the winter. If my friend 
had been particular as to the ſpecies, it would 
have ſettled that point.“ | 8 
We cannot withhold our aſſent from the above 
circumſtances, though ſeemingly contradictory to 
the common courſe of nature in reſpect to other 
birds: and muſt therefore divide our belief reſpect- 
ing theſe two very different opinions; and con- 
clude that ſome Swallows emigrate, while others 
take up their winter-quarters at home. | 
The third notion would be too chimerical and 
unnatural to merit the leaſt attention, were it not 


| that ſome of the learned have been credulous 


enough 
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' ehotigh to aſſert as fact what has the ſtrofigeſt ap- 
pearance of impoſſibility; we mean, the relation 
of Swallows paſſing the winter under ice, at the 
bottoms of lakes, of lodged beneath the water of 
the ſea/ar the foot of rocks. The firſt who Katred 
_ this romantic idea, was Olaus Magnus, archbiſhop 
of Upſal, who gravely informs us, that theſe Birds 
are often found in cluſtered maſſes at the bottoms 
of the Northern lakes; mouth, to mouth, wing to 
wing, and foot to foot; and that in autumn they 
creep down the reeds to theſe ſubaqueous retreats: 
that when old fiſhermen lay hold of ſuch a maſs, 
they throw it again into the water; but when 
young inexperienced fiſhers perceive one, they 
place it near the fire; which indeed brings the ani- 
mals to the uſe of their wings, but continues for 
a very ſhort time, owing to a premature and forced 
revival. F 

To prevent an implicit aſſent to an authority 
apparently ſo reſpectable, let it be remarked; that 


our pious biſhop does hot ſeem deſtitute of faith; 


for, after having ſtocked the bottoms of the lakes 
with birds, he Fores 


well as the neighbouring countries. 
Some of our counttymen have given credit to 
the ſubmerſion of Swallows; and Klein, who 


ſtrongly patronizes the -N en us the fol- | 


lowing hiſtory of their manner bf retiring, which 
he learned from ſome countrymen; They aſſerted; 
that Swallows ſometimes bled in numbers on 
a ſingle reed, till-it broke, and ſunk with them to 
the bottom; and that their immerſion was preluded 
by a dirge of a quarter of an hour's length: that 
ſome would unite in laying hold of a ſtraw with 
their bills, and ſo plunge down in conjunction; 
and that others would form a large maſs; by cling- 


ing together with their feet, and ſo commit thein-, 


ſelves to the deep. She * 
Such are the relations of thoſe who are attached 
to this opinion; and though their own proofs are 
fairly ſtated, the account can ſcarcely fail of hav- 
ing a riſible effect. The advocates for the im- 
merſion of Swallows aſſign not the ſmalleſt reaſon 
that can account for their being able to endute ſo 
long a continuance under water, without being 
ſuffocated, or decaying, in an element ſo unnatu- 
ral to birds of ſuch a delicate frame. It is well 
known that the otter, the cormorant, and the 
grebes, ſoon periſh, if caught under ice, or en- 
tangled in nets: how then is it poſſible that the 
Swallow, a bird which nature has in no reſpect 
adapted for an aquatic life, ſhould be able to con- 


tinue for months under water? and what vivifying 


principle can again recal it to exiſtence ? 
SwaLtLow, Colmon, called alſo the Houſe or 
Chimney Swallow; the Hirundo Ruſtica of Lin- 
næus. This ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by the extreme forkineſs of it's tail, and a 
red ſpot on the forehead and under the chin. The 
crown of the head, the upper part of the body, 
and the coverts of the wings, are black, gloſſed 


with a rich purpliſh blue. The breaſt and belly 


are white, tinged with red. The tail is black; 
and the two middle feathers are plain, the others 
being tranſverſely marked with a white ſport hear 
their extremities, The tongue is ſhort, broad, 
and yellowiſh; of which colour likewiſe is the pa- 
late; but the other parts of the mouth ate black- 
iſh. The eyes are large; and the irides ate hazel- 
coloured. ; 


This bird builds it's neft on the tops of chim- 


| nies with great 
| fix white 


| 


are ſometimes 
the clouds with mice, which | 
ſometimes fall in plentiful ſhowers in Norway, as | 


induſtry and art; and lays five of 

eggs, {ſpeckled with red. It Nudes 

breeds twice a year? this happens when the parent 
birds atrive Early; which is Always regulated by 
the mildneſa of the ſeaſon. ' Sometimes, however, 
it finds 4 difficulty in reating even a ſingle neſt, 
eſpecially when the weather has been ſevere; or 
the neſt has met with any accident. Tal 
The Common Swallow arrives in Great Britain 
about twenty days before the other ſpecies of the 
ſame genus/which viſits Us; atid it leaves us about 
the latter end of Septernbet. It has a pleaſing 
note, which it puts forth in Auguſt and Septem- 


ber, perching on the tops of houſes. 


SwWATLOW, 'Curnzst; the Hirundo Eſculenta 
of Linneus. This bird reſembles the common 
Swallow in ſhape; and during the ſeaſon of incu- 
bation quits the inland parts of tlie country, and 

to the ſea - ſide, where it builds à very ex- 
traordinary kind of neſty reckoned one of the moſt 
delicious viands in China: Theſe neſts, which 
preſerved after the manner of ſweet- 
meats, arid ſent over to Europe as great curioſi- 
ties, are compoſed of certain clammy, glutinous 


| ſubſtances; collefted from the fifface of the ſea; 
| in which the Swallow lays it's eggs; and produces 


it's young. Peet wet} | 
'We have no particular deſcription of thoſe 


birds; but the Chineſe carry on a conſiderable 
trade with their neſts in many parts of the Eaſt 


Indies. They are each about the ſize of a gooſe 
egg; and of a ſubſtance reſembling iſinglaſs, It 
is cuſtornary to diſſolve one of them in broth; 
wheti it conſtitutes a ſauce preferable to any that 
can be produced; _ 0 19 2010 AD 302 
SwarLow, AMERICAN the Hirundo Ameri- 
cana of Linnæus. According to Cateſby, the top 
of the throat of this ſpecies is of a browniſh black 
colour; and the extremities of the tail- feathers are 
point. Ne 
Theſe bitds quit Virginia and Carolina, and 
return about the fame ſeaſon of the year as the 
n Swallows. Cateſby fuppoſct that they 
paſs to-the ſouthern regions on the approach of 
winter; and that they are propetly "deftonfinated 
Brazilian Swallows. s. 
SWALLOW, Sea; the Hirundo Marina, or Pra- 
tincola, of Linnæus. This is a large ſpæcies. 
The belly is entirely white; the head and back are 
of a duſky brown hue; the wings atid tail are long 
and blackiſh, but 4 little browniſh underneath ; 
and the tail is forked. The beak is black and 
ſtrong; and the mouth is very wide, and red 
within. A black line forms a kind of ring round 
the throat, paſſing by the eyes to the ears; and 
the legs are of a reddiſh lead-colour; =» 
SWALLOW, SEA, is alſo an appellation by which 
ſome authors expreſs the Steria Hirundo of Lin- 
nexus. | | 
SWALLOW; WATER. An appellation 
given by ſome ornithologiſts, though improperly, 
to the northern colymbus, more generally deno- 
minated the lumme. ö ; | 
SWALLOW-FISH: A marine fiſh of the 
trigla kind, remarkable for the ſize of it's gill- 
fins. In Cornwall it obtains the appellation of 
the tub-fiſh. See SAPPHIRINE GuRNanD. 
SWALLOW-FLY. An appellation by which 
ſome avthors expreſs the chelidonus, a fly very 
remarkable for the long continvance and rapidity 
of M ns 
SWAN. A ſpecies of the anas or duck kind 
in 
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ks when. the di of the winter drives chem 
from the hyperborean,regions; but we have, ft 
1 Whether they cyęr breeg in, Great, Britain, 

We are ink formed by Martin, that in October they 
I humbers-.20;Lingay, one of the 
brides, where they congaes ain March, and 


| then! retice more ng won 
BM moſt oo er. 15 
thoſe places which are- equented by man- 
_ 5 lakes and foreſts, o Lapland are there- 
„ the ſummer ſeaſon, with myriads 

9 owl, which in autumn return £0 us, and 
to other mor e hoſpitable ſhores. 467 a4 n 
The Wild Swan is. leſa than the tame by almoſt 
one fourth part; the former weighing but ſixteen 
che latrer upwards of rwenty. The tame 

wan is entirely white; but the Wild Swan is of 
an aſh- colour along the back, and on the tips of 
the wings z the eye · lids are bare and yellow; and 
the legs are duſky. The cry of the Wild Swan is 
very loud, and may be heard at a great diſtance; 


from which circumſtance it ſometimes receives the 
appellation of the hooper, 


Swan, Tame; the Anas Cygnus Manſuetus of | of moſt 10 
not at 

made; for he ſaw. no man neat to Nele PR: 
abſtained from as totally indigeſtible,  Modera | 


us. The Swan was conſidered as a high 
delicacy among the ancients; but the gooſe was 


manners,. however, have inverted taſtes as well as 
| inions ; the gooſe is now become the favourite 
| of epicures; and and the Swan is ſeldom brought * 
table, except for th: purpoſe of oſtentation. 
The Swan is the largeſt 
diſtingviſhed, frem the wild breed by it's ſize, 


which is much larger; and by i it's bill, which in 


the tame bird is red, and the tip and ſide are 
black. A callous knob projects over the baſe of 


the upper chap. In old birds, the whole plumage 


is white, but in young; ones, aſh.colouredy and 


the Jegs are duſky. Fo On 
This An On. ſeven. 2 ei Fl de 1 which 

it is nearly, two month * It's chief 
food conſiſts of herbs wag in the water, roots 
and reeds near the margin, and ſometimes inſects. 

No bird makes g ore inclegant figure on 
land; or a more beat ful We, in water, than the 
Swan. When 1 it aſcends om it?s favourite ele- 


ment, it's motions are auk ward, and it's neck is 
ſtretched forward wirh an air of ſtupidity,z but 


when it is ſeen, ſmoothly failing along the water, 
commanding, a thouſand al attitudes, and 
moving at pleaſure, without the ſmalleſt effort, 
there is not perhaps a more beautiful figure in na- 
ture. In the exhibition of it's form, there are no 


broken ot harſh lines; no conſtrained or catching 


motions; but the roundeſt contours, and the eafieſt 
tranſitions: the eye wanders over every part with 


inſatiable. pleaſure, and every member aſſumes 


new grace with new motion. 

It is extremely difficult to reconcile the ac- 
counts of the ancients with the experience of the 
moderns, concerning the vocal powers of this 
bird. The Tame Swan is one of the moſt ſilent 
of animals; and the wild Swan has a loud, harſh, 


and diſagreeable note. In neither is there the | 


ſmalleſt degree of melody; nor have they, for more 
than a century, been {aid to afford the ſmalleſt ſpe- 
cimen of muſical abilities: yet, notwithſtanding 
thin it was the general opinion of antiquity, x that 


Wks ANON Fo 2 
„ I birds 8 | 


efer for tha purpoſe 


once, in the 3 
| ſtanding on. the ſea-ſhore early in. the morning, 


of Britiſh birds. Aris 


ts SS 


the, Ses eng moſt melodious Bins od chat, 


even, de it's death, it's voice rx 
I, wopld.cvince. Bur a ſipall 
1 1 Hare aid 5 
want Nb e 4 0 Ga 
Wenn e aly by the AS gon in. 
ACCOUNTS. it N that While Plate, 

Arte, and Diodorus Siculus, believed, « 14446 vo- 
ers ol the Swan; Pliny 565 Virgibſcem wo 

t that received opinion In this cquipole 


authority, e ſcems ro have decided 
Toy the. n 4p loſophers: pra e 


ture, of. the , gpipe 17 eh pe,in.the wild. Swan, much 
ical, 


reſembling a my inſtrument, inclined his be- 
lief ſtil more; Nrongly. Add to, this the 1 
ny of Pendafivs, ho med, ha 


freg, heard Swans ſingin ee the Fl of 
Mantua. Alto that ph Olaus Wormius, who 


asc that many of his pupils and.friends had 
heard them — bes was,” fays he, in 


young man, John Ro- 


my oy 2 
| ſorph, Sy erat diviany,/ and a Norwegian by 


nation. This — * SY 6, credit, and with 
the interpoſition of Nabe affirm, that 


Drontkein, as. he was 


he heard an unuſual and fweet murmur, compoſcd 
aſant whiſtlings and ſounds... He knew 
ar ac they came, or how they were 


but looking round, about. him, and climbing 
the top of a certain ry, he there 49 


an infinite number of, Swans, e together in 
a bay, and making a moſt delightful harmony ; a a 
' ſweeter than which he had never heard in his life.” 


. . Theſe, are, relations ſufficient, at leaſt to keep 
opinion in ſuſpence; though in contradietion to 
our own EXPETIENC. 


wes us the teſtimony of an Engliſhman, to which 
ſeems, himſelf, to have given implicit faith. 
This impoſtor affured him, BY nothing was more 
common in En and, than to hear. Swans ſing; 
that they were bred, in great numbers in the ſea, 
near London; and, that every fleet of ſhips that 
returned from diſtant VOY ageSs were met by 
Swans, which came joyful ly out to welcome their 
arrival, and ſalute them with a loud and a chear- 
ſul ſong. Iu this manner was that great and be- 
nevolent man impoſed on: his unbounded curio- 
ſity drew people of every deſcription round him; 
and his generoſity was, unhappily as ready to re- 
ward falſhood as truth. After expending an am- 
ple fortune for the purpoſe of enlightening man- 
ind, he lived to experience their ingratitude: 
neither his ſoriner beneficence, nor the uſeful ap- 
——— of thoſe ſplendid talents which Nature 
ad c on him, could inſure relief to him 
in the hour ol adverſity; for he at laſt paid the 
debt of nature in a public hoſpital. Foreign as 
this digreſſion may appear to our ſubject, the be- 
neyolent and the feeling, we doubt not, will join 
us in the tear of ſenſibility ; and ſhould the mo- 
roſe and unfecling be diſpoſed. to criticiſe, they 
muſt extort our pity l. 

It is probable that the ancients had 3 my- 
thological meaning in alcmbing melody to the 
Swan; and as to the moderns, it may eaſily be 
diſcovered, from the relations already produced, 
bow little credit is due to their teſtimonies. The 
ancients, however, held a {ill more ſingular opi⸗ 


nion; they imagined that the Swan foretold it's 


own 


; But Aldrovandus, in order 
to put, as he ſuppo d, the quetting paſt all doubt, 
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den death. This is doubtleſs. a- poetic flight: | 


and as to their being ſuppoſed to ſing more ſweetly 
at the approach of death, rhe cauſe is beautifully 
explained by Plato, ho attributes that unuſual 
melody to the ſame ſort of extacy that good men 
are ſometimes faid to enjoy at that awful hour, 
ſoreſeeing the joys which await them when enter- 
ing on i ea | 

All the ſtages of the Swan's approach to matu- 
-rity are flow, and ſeem expreſſive of it's longe- 
vity. Pliny obſerves, that thoſe animals which 
continue longeſt in the womb, are the longeſt 
lived: the Swan remains the longeſt in the ſhell 
of any bird we know; and does not arrive at it's 


is not reckoned very credulous, is inclined to be- 
liebe che aſſertion. A 
ſerves, has been known to live an hu 
and the Swan, being a larger bird, and it's fleſh 
of a firmer texture, may naturally be ſuppoſed to 
live much longer. | | 

Swans were formerly ſo much valued in this 


kingdom, that by an act of Henry IV. no per- 


fon, except the king's fon, was permitted to keep 
a Swan, unpoſſeſſed of a freehold of five marks a 
year. And by a ſtatute made in the reign of 


proper fize in leſs than twelve months. lt is faid 
to hive three hundred years; and Willughby, Sho 


gooſe, as he juſtly ob- 
years; 


each other's 'embraces ; and then 


| which ſeems to 


element. la fact, except the ſmall time the Swiſt 
allots to Nleep, and the neceſſary duty of incuba- 
tion, every other action is rmed in chr air. 
It collecti the-materials for it's neſt either as they 
are waſted about by the winds, of picks them up 
from the ſurface of the earth iti it's ee 
flight. . It's food unqueſtionably confifts of the 
minute breed of inſects which pevple the aerial 


regions: it's drink ls taken in tranſient ſips from 


the water's ſurface; and even it's amorous con- 
cerns are performed on high; i 

Few perſons, ho have attended to theſe birds 
in a fine ſummer's morning, can have failed to 
obſerve them encircling a tertain ſpace with an 
eaſy, ſteady motion: on a ſudden they fall into 


ipi- 
tate, with a loud ſhriek; for — * . 
This is the critical conjun@ure ; and in this cir- 


cumſtance they reſemble the inſet tribe: 


' Swifts delight in ſultry, thundery weather; 
give them freſh folrien, During 
ſuch ſraſons they fly in ſmall parties with particu- 
lar force; and as they paſs near ſteeples, towers, 
and other edifices, where their mates are perform- 
ing the office of incubation; emit a wood ferenm, 
by way of ſerenade to the females. 
Swirr is alſo ah appellation by which ſome au- 


Henry VII. the puniſhment for taking their eggs 
was impriſonment for a year and a day, beſides a. 
fine at the king's pleaſure. At preſent, they are 
leſs valued for the delicacy of their fleſh; bur freer 
numbers of them are till preſerved for their 
beauty. Abundance of them may be ſeen on the 
Thames and the Trent; and particularly on the 
ſalt· water inlet of the ſea near Abbotſbury, in 
Dorſetſhire. | TONY PEPTIC - | 
The ancients conſecrated the Swan to Apollo 
and the Moſes; on account of it's fancied 'me- 


thors ex the newt, or eft. 
' SWIT. A name by which the natives of the 
Philippine Iſlands denominate a very ſmall ſpe- 
cies of the hurmming-bird kind, very common in 
| thoſe climates. It's colours are ſaid to be ex- 
tremely beautiful; and it lives on the honied dew 
ef fowers/'7 rt nt £5 lth Uh 
' SWORD-FISH. + A genus of fiſhes of the 
order of a to Linnæus, it's 


podes. According to 1 
characters are theſe: the membrane of the g 
has eight bones; 8 or extremity of the 


' lody. It was alſo dedicated to Venus, probably | ſnout is enſiform; and the body is taper, and with 
becauſe of it's extreme whiteneſs and elegance; | out ſcales. 


924 There is only one ſpecies, the xiphias 
adius. 1 0 


| 'Artedi gives the ſubſequent characters of this 
genus: the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide 
contains eight bones; the ſnout is extended into 
a very long and depreſſed point, reſembling a 
ſword, and of a bony ſubſtance ; the body is ob- 


and is frequently yoked in the car of that god- 

aden ren S117 10921 W a | 

SWIFT; the Hirundo Apus of Linnæus. A 

bird of the Swallow kind, and the largeſt of the 

genus which viſits this iſle. The expanſion of 
it's wings is nearly eighteen inches, and it's length 

zs ei 


ample amends for this inconvenience, by furniſh- 


ing it with the means for an eaſy and continued 
flight. It is more on the wing than any other 


ſwallow, and it's flight is more rapid. It reſts by 
clinging to ſome wall; and from hence Klein 
ſtiles this ſpeciey Hirundo Muraria. It breeds 
under the eaves of houſes, in ſteeples, and other 
lofty buildings; builds it's neſt of graſs and fea- 
thers; and lays only two eggs, of a whitiſh colour. 
This bird is entirely of a gloſſy dark ſooty co- 
lour, except the chin, which is marked with a 
white ſpot: but, by being conſtantly expoſed to 
all weathers, the gloſs of it's plumage is loſt be- 
fore it retires. | | 
The Swift makes it's appearance in this coun- 
try fome time after the common ſwallow ; and in- 
variably retires about the renth of Auguſt, being 
the firſt of the genus that emigrates. As it is al- 
moſt continually on the wing, it in a great mea- 
' ſure anſwers the fabulous hiſtory of the bird of 
Paradiſe, which was formerly believed to have no 
feet, to live on celeſtial dew, to float perpetually 
on the air, and to perform all it's functions in that 
Vo. II. 


ght. It's feet are ſo ſmall, that the actions of 
walking and rifing from the ground are attended 
with extreme difficulty; but Nature has made 


| 


long and roundiſh ; the dorſal fin is ſmall, and 
very low in the middle; and there are no ventral 
fins. - The air-bladder is remarkably long; and 
the anus is ſituated near the tail. - 

This fiſh grows to a very conſiderable fize, 
ſometimes weighing one hundred pounds. It's 
body is long and rounded, largeſt near the head, 


and tapering by degrees towards the tail. The 


ſkin is p rough; the back is black; and the 
belly is of a ſilvery white colour. The mouth is 


of a moderate ſize; the upper jaw is extremely 
long; but the under is much ſhorter, and termi- 


nates in a ſharp point. 


The dorſal fin runs al- 


moſt the whole length of the body; the tail is re- 
markably forked ; and there is one pair of fins at 


the gills, but none on the belly. 

The Sword-Fiſh is common in the Mediter- 
ranean and ſome othet ſeas; nor is it an entire 
ſtranger. to thoſe of Britain. It's fleſh is eſteemed 
very delicate. oi 


Strabo gives us a particular deſcription of the 


mode of taking this fiſh, which exactly agrees 


with the practice of the moderns. One perſon 
aſcends a cliff that overhangs the ſea; and as ſoon 
as he ſpies the fiſh, gives notice of the courſe it 
takes. Another, ſtationed in a boat, climbs up 

| 4 M the 


ſixpence a pou 


the mat; 2 We Ge Sep Fim nee 
the rowers towards it. As ſoon as he thinks they 
. ure got within reuch he deſcends, and taking a 
ſpear in his hand ſtrikes it into the” fiſh which, 
after wearying itſelf with it's nn. is ſeized, 

dragged i into the boat. 45 S ee 
32 word- Fare och eſteemed by the 8. 
| cilians, who vently purchaſe i it at the rare of 


tacious; and a great enemy to the tunny, — | 
according to Bellonius, ſhuns it wich as much 
terror as flock of ſheep avoid a wolf. 
©, [SYCABIS. *- Ana tion by which ſome 
ornithologiſts SIN or black 
een —1 bi — known in En — 5 KY 


| 
ipe-| 


It is ſaid to be extremely vo- 


TAJ 

« putple. body; and ſever gold-coloured lines on 
racks Nen 

STNGNATHUS. A genus 'of fiſhes of the 
00 nantes, andi claſa of amphiulia. The cha- 
racters are theſe: the coverings of the gills on 
each ſide are compoſed of a thin and ſingle bony 
lamella; the head is oblong and compreſſed; -4 
Jaws are cloſed up at the ſidesz'and the mouth is 
capable of being opened at the extremity of the 
ſnout only, which is cylindric, and covered by the 
lower jaw. The body is — and very * hay 
the ſhape is ſome what roundiſh, but more uſually 
angular; and there are no ventral fins. 15K 
Artedi enumerates four ſpecies of this genus; 
| 2 Linnæus ſeven; among which are the pipe- 


SYNAGRIS, | A ſiſh caught in fiſh, the hi ppocampus, ophidion, and typhle. 
lago, and ſame other ſeas; 4 ſprcies o 2 2 -SYNODON, on CYNODON... An appel- 
in the Artedian: gens di . chat au- Hoy by which ſeveral ichthyologiſts expreſs a 
thor under the appe arus with a ſiſn canghe- in the Mediterranean ; more com- 

ſharp back, and 2 — teeth. Linnwus* alſo 'tnonly known by the name of dentex It is a 
ee it 2  ſpecies'of ſpards, with with a bifid red tail, - ſpecies of the ſparus in the Linnean ſyſtem. 
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- BANUS, the G Fly. in ine Linnæan | 
» HAſtem of zoology, a genus of; the diptera 

— 2 of inſects: the gharacters of which are; that ik 
.the mouth has a fleſhy-pnoboſcis, terminmed by 


o lips: and two ſubulated palpi; placed ſide - 


_ waysþand paraliel to the; proboſcis. nn: | 


enumergte nineteen ſpecies. l ls 


ABB A variety of the common at, fo | 
called from: + nn manner in whiehvic 1 is 


Wa TAS. "An; appellation. by which ſome. 


.. naturaliſts In 
Cx TADOR 


| * is ſmall, and 


s the manati, or ſea co-Ww. 
; the Anas Tadorna of Linens. 
A name by Which ſome ornithologiſts expreſs chat 
ſpecies. of duck known in England. by 1 
lation of the ſheel-drake, (97 6 Ye gh pe | 
This bird frequents the, ſea-coaſts; where it 
lodges in. deſerted rabbit-holes. Iz: lays fifteen 
or ſixteen, white roundiſh. eggs: and attends to the 
preſervation of it's young with the moſt diligent 
care; at the ſame time evincing a very conſider- 
able degree of ſagacity. It's fleſh. is rank ond; |. 
ill-flavoured. See Dux. iy rot | 
. TADPOLE. An, appellation by which the 
bes in it's —— ſtate, is Si known, See 
FROG: 5: HO d. | 
- TANIA.. A fd of che anguilliform kind, 
common in the Mediterranean. It is of a 
fleſh colour, with an admixture of blue; entirel 
_ deſtitute of ſcales; and it's fleſh ſo extremely tranſ- 
nt, that the vertebra of the back bone may 
"= fly counted through it. The body termi- 
3 in a long and very ſlender tail; the mouth 
7 2 — with a ſingle row of Harp 


teeth in each jaw; the ventral fin is twice as large 


as the dorſal, and runs ſuch a way up towards the 
bead, that che anus, which is ſituated at it's termi- 


natiop, is very near the angle of the under jaw; 


«4 
* * 


| will turn on the hunters. 


Serie Wi is allo 3 difingvitbed 
rough the fleſh... This is uſually about a 
t long, and the breadth of a finger. 


TN is alſo 3 genus of the zoophyre order 


ſpecies. Sce Tart Worm. 
.TANIA. CORNU TA. 
which many authors expreſs a 1 of the cobi- 
tis; denominated by Artedi the cobitis with a 
forked prickle placed under each eye. T _ 
is the Cobitis Tanis of Linnaeus. - |; 5/1 
TAIAN DEVIL, A name given by 4 
Dutch to a lizard found in the iſland of Formoſa: 
but for what reaſon it has received this ſingular 
appellation, we know not, unleſs from the ſharp- 
neſs of it's claws. . Ir is about an ell long, and 
twenty inches broad; with ſcales like a fiſh; and 
ſo extremely harmleſs, that it will ſooner die than 
make any reſiſtance. It feeds on piſmires; and 
avoids the human race with the moſt fearful cir- 
cumſpection. ö 
.TAJACU; the Sus Tajacu of 1 An 
American animal, called alſo aper moſchiferus, or 
the muſk - boar, and the pecary, It is ſhaped 
ſomewhat like our hog, but is much ſmaller, and 
deſtitute of a tail. It has a very ſingular aperture 
on the ridge of the back near the rump, from 


pale | which proceeds a ſtrong · ſmelling liquid an. 


of a browniſh yellow colour. 
This creature inhabirs the had, parts of 
South America, and ſome of the Antilles; and fre- 
vents mountains covered with wood, where it 
ſeeds on fruits, roots, toads and ſerpents. It is 
very ſavage in it's nature; and when, wounded 
It's. fleſh, is much 
eſteemed; but unleſs the dorſal gland which ſup- 
plies the odoriferous liquid is immediately extir- 
pated, the fleſh becomes tainted in a fe minutes 


and the inteſtines are all covered with a ſilyery 


of 


| after i it is killed. See PzCary, ; 
71 TAIIBI. 


of worms, in the Linnean ſyſtem ; inchiding four 
An appeliation/4 by 


a - ” , 0 
dS > kn@cd r — Py 


: 
; 


Ali., An American animal, deſorihed by 
| — — and ſome other authors; but gene- 
v ſuppoſed to be only the male opoſſum. 
8  TAIFARA. The Brazilian appellation for a 
ſpecies of parroquet common in that country. It 
is about the Gz6 of a lark the whole: bady is of a 
pale green colour; the tail is ſhort the beak is 
red: and the lags greys. Near the origin of 
the beak there is a ar red ſpot; and on the 
| middle of: dach — there is a yellow ſpot. 
Accordiag to 
trees, in the deſerted abodes of ant. 
TAINHA. An appellarion by which we 
authors expreſs a ſpecies of mullet, commonly . | 
caught in the teen lens, — deno- 
minated curema- YET TW 
TALABONG. 4 Philippine appellation for 
a ſpecies of heron common in thoſe 1ſtands; en- 


tidy white; and conſiderably. leſs. than the Eu- 


ropean heron. 5 

TALAPOIN. A ſpecies of monkey, ſo called 
by Buffon. It is diſtinguiſhed; from the other 
ſpecies by it's beautiful variety of green, white, 
and yellow hair ; as well as by that under the eyes, 
which is of a greater length than the reſt. This 
animal is generally ſuppoſed to be confined w. 
the African and Oriental climates, '. 

TALBOT. A ſort of dog, remarkable Geri it 8 
quick ſoent, Aer purſuing; it's game in conti- 
nual cry 

TALPA. The. claſſical appellation. for the 


mole. 

TAMANDUA. the Anz-Bear, or Ad Amer 
This animal has a very long and ſharp ſnout; and. 
it's tongue is ſlender, and capable of ious 
extenſion. pls 
with hair; 

to the ſides, there is a black line, bounded,above 
with white... The taib is about thirty inches long, 
and covered with black, coarſe e almoſt a foot 


long. od e 
Thie nem is che Myrmecophaz Jobata of 
Linnæus, with four toes on the fore- feet, and five 


on the hinder ones; and is a native of Brazil, and 
the country: round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ants, compole the principal food of the Te: 
mandua. It catches them by means of it's tongue, 
which is extended as a lurez, and, when covered 
with theſe inſects, haſtily, drayn into it's mouth. 
Though this animal is deſtitute of teeth, it is 
nevertheleſs fierce and dangerous. It. ſleeps by 
day, and-preys by night. It's fleſh has a ſtrong 
and diſagreeable taſte; but is eaten by the Indians; 

. The-Leffer:Tamandua; or Myrmecophaga Te, 
tradactyla of Linnæus, inhabits the ſame regions 
as the former; and reſembles it in it's manners. 
The Leaſt Tamandua, br Myrmecophaga Didac- 
tyla of Linnaue, is by Buffon denominated Four: 
millier. 

Linnzus alſo enumerates another (| pecies, which 
he deſcribes: under the appellation of the Myrmes+ 
cophaga Tridactyla. It is a native of the Eaſt 
Indies; and ſcems to reſemble the reſt of the ge⸗ 
nus in it's diſpoſition and appetites. 

TAMATIA. A very ſingular beiin bind, 
| appearing to be a ſpecies of cancroma; the Can- 
croma Canchrophaga of Linnzus. The head, is 


very large ; the eves are full and black ; the beax 
is ſhaped ſomewhat like that of a duck, but 


pointed at the extremity ; the upper chap is black ; 
and the under yellow. The legs and toes are 


this bird builds 1 in 


| 


I 


: 
# 


It has no teeth; the hody is covered 
from the riegk,, acroſs the ſhoulders | 


' ſpider of the © 
and eight very 


oe very venomous. 
Car 


belly has a whitiſh, caſt. 


long; the «bighs are chiefly naked ; and the tail | 


| 


TAP 


is very ſhort. The bead is black ; the back and 
wings are of a plain duſky brown hue; and. the 
belly 1s alſo of the ſame colour, variegated with 


White. 
TANMIS BIRD.. An appellation,. by which 

| ſome authors expreſs ** Pris rig by. hen. 
TAMOATA. A Ce ben es . fiſh, 

| denominated Soldido by the Portugueſe. It is of 

a ſmall oblon a Hat head, a 


4 fig 1 witl 


what like that he mouth is 
and from each angle of it depends à Ion 
filament, by way of a beard. 


ele 


It is 9 of 


| teeth 3 and the eyes are extremely ſmall, The,, 
fins are eight in number: two at the pills of the 
length e bard, and firm, like horns ; two 
on the belly, of a 1 — ſuhſtance ; one on the 
middle df the back; anne near. the tail; a 
EE to it, on the. belly 3 and, the. 
e cighth. The —— n is 
vred ve . ard coat like a ſhell 
y with a ſort of coat of mail S 2 of 


the body hard, ſauamaſe bodies, dented at their 


et 
The Ach of the Tamoata i is r eſteeined 3 
It lives i in freſh. water rivers only ; and when the 
; water in which it reſides accidentally dries up, it 
is ſaid to crawl out on che dry land, and to go in 
queſt of more. 
TAN ACRA. A A genus \of paſſeres the cha- 
racters of which are; that the bill. is conie, and a 
little inclining towards che point; the upper an- 
| __ le an wie 4 and notched near t extre- 
nnæus enumerates be ies. 
e this genus inhabit N orth, and South 
Amerie), but are moſt common in the latt ter. 
To this tribe belong the 1 jacarini, teitei, 
ſayacu, F. "an kat pp y Mar 
TANT. An liſh appellati on fr nl, 
4 
is entirely of an, elegant 


* ind, haviag on) 
ong i A 
t 
tet. colour, reſembling that of the flowers of 
red poppy when full been N that tho 
A are e in d| dry paliares due 
ing g; and farmers: entertain fg notio 
that „ ſbould ſwallow. b — he 
would inſtantly die. 


TANTALUS. — * tder. af 

qd in the Linnæa RE ba tacters 

: the bill is lon} ce at t baſe, 9g og 
neurone; z. ary hee is. 1 


rener, 


animal, is perk = 
to mankind, 5 p Hi 


warm. 
Wa to A, f; wile, it conſti- 
tutes 


8 | 2 l 

TAR 

r ip the 

P are; that 

tar ch joe tu 16 e be and 
_ 


oint has it's riate 3 


his uu, included four 


fog eee 5 
authors expreſs the fiſh more-generally dehomi-" | 


nated the uranoſcopus, irs, geen 
urology, e e 50 


denominated cbmculus — dr the Ame- 
ricah rabbit. In the Lina#ati'ſyftemy/it is a ſpe- 
cies of hare, the lepus Brarilienhs. It has large 


ng. fore . 
DD erietitity 


ears, like the common hare; a white rin und 
the neck, not always; the face is Sf a red-" 


difh colour; the chin is white the cer arg Midi" 
the colour of the body reſetybles chat of che c 
9 — oy that ir is fornewhiat Uarker? aun 
ar has no 
These atiitnals infiabit the woods of Brizll; but” 
never byrrow; are very prolific; and their geld i is 
highly eſteemed. * They art alſo found in Mexi- 
TT name of cithi, - 
TAPIIR; ppopotamus Terreſtris of 
Linus. T 1 is about the ſize of a 
oung calf; and in ſha what reſembles the 
bet with an arched b ck. The head, whieh is 
thicker than that of the erhlt in a th 
een: Rak The male has a'ſnout, or fort 
anging over” the opening of the 
mobchʒ it hich re is a very ſtrong muſcle, 
that fervet to fetrat̃t it at plexfote. "The noſe 
| the fethale is deſtitüte of a is; abd the jaws 
are of equal" lengths. Thiere dre ten dentes nei 
Zh aw; from' the end of theſe the j Jaw 
for 4 ſmall ; and the id. 
ers, which 80 NE lafge,” are 'five on each 
Te eyes are ſtmall, Uke thoſe of a hog; 


* 11 


and "ws As, which are rouhdiſh, Bordered Wi 


ite thick and ſhort; the fore hoofs' are 


divided into three ortions; and x fotr of falſe 


ebf Behind; but che hind have only'two divi- 
fions: "Th haft is ſh "and of a ets co· 
Wr ſe pots, when the animal 

iy young: 2 875 — K thete 1 Is a \_briftly 


"The Tapi ir 8 ha the ak dt ſituated 
fide of South America, from the 
Nes of Darien to the River of the Amazons; 
ng all day, nd row abroad in the mort 
ings and evenitigs in of bod. It ſubſiſts 
on vegetables; ànd is particularly fond of — 
ſtalks of the ſugar cane. It often takes the 
warming wick the utmoſt facility. The . 
cat ies fleſh and the Tndians thoot it With poi- 
ſoned arrows; ad cut it's ſkin into bucklers. 
The Tapür is ſalacious, ſlo w- fboted, and flug 
- and makes à kind of hiffing abife. In Gu 
a it ſotnetitnes domeſticated, and fecl with 


becher Anke in the farm- yard. ugh gene- 


rally {counted ld ĩd it's Aileen, Gurrilla | 
afferts, chat it makes a vigorous reſiſtance hen 


wii "the creature can draw forward at Fear | 


in it's cave, it is only on 


| ADIOS. AYCURABM A 


Ne ies of lizard commom in that 
country —— covered from it's beginning 
e kan eiangulur fecles, and very) kily 
marked with four —— ſpots; the Hack allo, 
| particularly that part next the head, is v 
 with-endulaedbrown liese 
——5 . American lizard; about 
one foot in length, of w body, and every 
Where covered with ſmalt triangular duſky 
ſeales. It's back is ſmooth; iris fue 
with a falſe gullet under the throat. 
is, Rab 5. very common about doe and 
b i Soutly America. It runs very iar, 
| with a tet ar dee, _ when — 
ceives any o at a ce, ert W 
| of ſhaking ee, At * 
-TARANDUS; - As tat by which 
| Agricola, and ſome” other naval, xpreſs" the 
| rein-deer. AVIS ff 
|  FARANIOLO;" A name giver bh forne br 
mithologiſts to the whimbrel, or ſmall cuptew; the 
| ata minor of authors. 
ARANTULA; the 8 Tarantula of 
A ſpecies of "venomous ſpider; ſo 
called from Terentum in Apulia, ne! it is 
chiefly found. 
WM The Tarantols is welt with in all pheor Apu- 
lia; but particularly in uncultivated ſituations, 
and dry ſunny hills which have a ſouthern af 
It is Fang to bv encects confined to this colbntry; 
but is probably an inhabitant of many others, 
| thoug gh es poiſon ma may be mote 3 _ 
chan in eo 
Geoffroy is of — eee ur 


| | vey venomous except in the — ſeaſon; 


and vi affirms: Arie is never ſo but during 


the heat of ſurnmer, particularly in the. —— 
| hen Tongs e 29. ir - at all that Ha. 


WE 5 « Nel GW nee 
"The Tarantula being of a very tende? Gee; 
and eaſily injured by cold} winds, and ruin, it al- 


ways digs a * the ſide of ſome hill for it's ha- 


— and for that purpoſe uſually makes choice 
of the hardeſt it can find which is better 
able to defend it, and which it eaſily perforates 
with it's forceps and claws. Sometimes it bur- 
rows itſelf a cave in a valley or plain; but in that 
caſe it always chuſes a dry, and” commoniy 4 
chalky foil. When found in ſueh ſituutions, the 
entrance into it's cave is enk, anch within are fe- 
veral winding paſſag and if it happras to be 
— iſed with wet; it then quits the flor of it's 
„and Caſpendsieſelf by it's feerifromthe-roof. 

L "The Tarantula preys ona number ef ſmall in- 

ſects, with —— A ulis abounds; and ſeldom 
appears in the day time, but creeps abroad about 
fan-ſerting in queſt of carnage and depredation. 
Should it at any time remain the whole even 


purpoſe to practiſe a dit- 
ferefit method of hunting it's prey': in rhis-caſe it 


cothes forward to the mouth of it's hole, where ir 


Nes in wait; it's fore legs being placed at the ex- 
tremity of it's cell, and it's eyes having a diſtinct 
view of every thing around it. The unwary ob- 


atacked; and ſeldom fails to rear off the ſkins of 

| fuch de whom it happens to re. 

"TARA A Brazilian ſpecies of parrot, | 

oo ders larger than the common green par- 

Alt is generally of à vivid colour; but 

8 head, breaſt, and origin of the wings, are ted: 
and the beak and legs are dufky grey. 


56s of it's prey are ſeized as they paſs; and con- 
veyed into it's den; where the tyrant, having 


the wings and fragments to prevent n and 


reſumes his former watchful 6113 780 

| © The'Apulian peaſants practiſe a particular kind 
"| of artifice to allure | the Tarantula from. it's den 
during 


1 y19) 5 ef Irrer . 


ſeaſted on ſuch portions as he prefers;-conceals 


«jp 


TAR 
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rom, and väriegated with black lines; but in the 
upper part, they join the breaſt, they are 
vholly b 


legs, but they greatly differ from them in bein 
ſhorter and yellower; they are alſo covered wit 
longer hair; and terminated. with black claws, 
capable of bending in every direction. The belly 
is either white, or of a pale yellow, hue; and 
marked with a e, black: this is 
ſurrounded with ſeveral. other. ſpots of the 
colour, and cloathed with a very fine ſhort down. 
The reſt of the body is covered 
hair of a whitiſh or browniſh colour. The apex 
of the head, the ſhield of the breaft, and the ex- 
tremities of the forceps, are as hard as a crab's 
claws; but the reſt of the body is covered with a 
tender, ſupple ſcin. The eyes, which are very 
large, and of a fine ſhining black colour, are con- 
tiaually in motion; and, when ſeen during the 
night, or in a darkiſh ſituation, ſhine like the eyes 
of a cat. Where the mouth is placed in moſt 
other animals, a black, hard forceps, ariſes in this; 
the upper part of which inſtrument is covered 
with yellow hair; and terminated by extremely 
fine and ſharp claws, which the inſect is capable 
of cloſing or ſhutting up at pleaſure. While the 


arms hold the prey in a proper poſition, theſe | 
ſnarp points inffict wounds on the body; and the 


other parts of the forceps ſqueeze the victim till 


all the juices are preſſed out. The mouth is 


ſituated conſiderably below the forceps, exactly 
placed for the reception of the juices expreſſed by 
this operation. | nen 
The Tarantula ſleeps in it's cave during the 
whole winter, and a great part of the autumn and 
ſpring; and if, during this time, it he diſturbed 
by the moon of the earth, or by any other 
means be _— from it's cell, it is found quite 
torpid and numbed, and incapable of the ſmalleſt 
exertion. X 


"A full-orown Tarantula is about the ſize of a 


cheſut; but ſome old ones are conſiderably larger. 


The female may be diſtinguiſhed from the male 
by the ſuperior IE of her legs, and largeneſs 


of her belly. They (copulate in the months of 


June and July; and at ſuch times the females are 
often obſerved in the fields carrying the males on 
their backs. In Auguſt and September, they lay 


their eggs, which remain in the ſame ſtate during 


the whole winter, and are hatched the ſucceeding 
lpring. | | | 

Pliny relates 
devouring their parent for their firlt food ; which 
is countenanced by the obſervations of the pea- 


ſants of Apulia, who ſay that they all ſurround | 


Vor. II. 


| with pretty long 


a ſtory of the young ones always 


| 


TEAR 

her, and extract hex juices i, many parts at once, 
till they leaye. ber Titeleſs carcaſe on the field; af- 
ter which an of other food. 
The bite of the Tarantula, as it is called, is a 
wound. inflicted in a yery peculiar manner. The 
creature pierces the ſkin-with it's forceps, and in- 
ſtantly injects from. it's. mouth a poiſon into the 
wound. The time hen the wounds of theſe pi. 
ders are. ſaid to be moſt dangerous, is that of their 
copulation, when they are in their wa vigour 
and. paſſeſs the, moſt noxious powers. ee o 
condition are ſeldom hurt by them but paor la- 
bourers, who ſleep half naked in the fields; and 
women ho travel the country with, their feet un- 
covered, puhering medicinal herbs; are much ex- 
poled to their injuries... 
The bite of this creature occaſions a pain which 
at firſt reſembles. that of the ſting of a bee or an 
ant. In a few, hours, the patient feels a numb- 
neſs; and the part affected is marked with a ſmal 
livid circle, which ſoon after riſes into a very pain- 
ful ſwelling ; ſhortly. after this, he falls into a pro- 


found ſadneſs, breathes with much difficulty, his 


pulls grows feeble, and his ſenſes fail. At length 
loſes all ſenſe. and motion; and, according to 
ſome naturaliſts, expires, unleſs ſpeedily relieved, 
But theſe ſymptoms. come on . ſomewhat diffe- 
rently, according to the nature of the Tarantula, 
and the. diſpoſition. of the patient. An averſion 
for black: and blue; and, on the contrary, a predi- 
lection for white and red; are among the unac- 
countable ſymptoms of this diſcaſe. All the me- 
dical aſſiſtance hitherto diſcovered, conſiſts in 
ſome. chirurgical es ond on the wound, and 
in cordials and ſudorifics which are of little ſer- 
vice; but muſic, which reaſon. perhaps never 


could have pointed out, is ſaid to be infinitely 


more efficacious. We | 
No ſooner: has the perſon affected loſt his ſenſe 
and motion, than a mulician tries ſeveral tunes on 
an inſtrument; and when he has hit on one whoſe 


| tones and modulations ſuit the * he is im- 
2 


mediately obſerved, to make a faint motion; his 
fingers begin to move in cadence, then his arms, 
next his legs, and by degrees his whole body: then 
he riſes on his feet, and begins to ee Leer. 
and activity ſtill increaſing. Some will continue 
to dance for ſix hours without intermiſſion. Af- 
ter this the patient is put to bed; and when he is 
judged to be ſufficiently: recruited from his firſt 
dance, he is allured out of bed by the ſame tune, 
in order to aſecond, + : ., | Za 

This exerciſe. is reiterated for ſeveral days ſuc- 


ceſſively, ſeven or eight at leaſt; in which time 
| the patient finds himſelf exceſſively fatigued, and 


unable to dance any longer, the characteriſtic 


| proof of his being cured; for, as long as the poi- 


ſon acts on him, he would dance, if encouraged, 
till he fainted. through extreme laſſicude, Per. 
ceiving himſelf thus tired, he begins to reco- 
ver his reaſon; and awakes, as out of a profound 
ls: ep, without the ſmalleſt recollection of what 
had paſſed in his paroxyſm, or even in his danc- 


1 | 


Sometimes the patient, on thus recovering from 
his firſt acceſs, is quite cured; but if otherwiſe, he 
finds a NE gloom hanging over him, 
ſhuns the fight of mankind, and ſearches for wa- 
ter; and, if not carefully watched, would drown 


himſelf. Should he now eſcape death, the fit re- 
turns at that time twelvemonth, when he is again 


driven to dancing: and ſome are ſaid to have had 
4 N returns 


— TT” IS — ̃ 


dite e 
een eee eee of che dete 


. oh ig rl ln in 
of 10 


| be | 
| of Naples Sh pe deen HEH af ir 


Sls. vii 4 


e 


Ts 
farding lf this 960 S iron, 
inclined to believe Dr. Dominico 


of natural Hiſtory at the d 


This lemam having had an o 


_ nity of xarnining che effects of che Taragitula in 


deſtitute of truck; and that it is only an Itiyention 
he natives, who procure mo ncing | 
l rh * . 


they ſay the e begins. 


no Ububtthat the heat of the clitmare contributes 


efſehtially” to warm their . mpeg and t 

throw tien into u delirium; which may in mn 

meaſure be cured by mufic: but ſeveral 

ments have "been tried with the Tarantula; 10 

neither men nor animals, after the bite, have had 

A plaitit, except a very trifling inflam- 
mation of 1 like that produced by the 

which goes off 8 


bite of a op 
Without: any danger, or the neceflity of medica 


e In Sicily, where _ ſummer is 


till watmer chan in ahy part of the Kingdom of 


Naples, che Tarantula is never_dangerovs; and 

muſic is never ecm Ployed for the cure of the pre- 

tended taramtiſm. 

It is, without doubt, 7 11 extraordinary, _ 

this writer-rHat a man of ſenſe, and a 100 hyfician'of 
reat erudition, as Baglivi wiz, th have bern 
atisfied with the econ of this diforder;' and 


that, inſteatk öf D the facts by experi- 


ments, he fliouid rather have tried 'to'explain it. 
Every year, this ſu cf dn diſorder loſes groumd; 
und he is — that, in eee, it 
will entirely loſe on credit. 


All the N plicians regard che Ta. 
rantula in che fame i "with Cirillo; eſpecially | to give notice, by it's barking, in what part of 


ſince the publication If the learned book on this 


ſubject by Dr.'Seras,” who, by various experi- 


W has e that the bite of the Tarantula 


never -any bad effects, and chat mulic 
never had any connectibn with it. 

Thus does fable. prevail for a time, Il its er- 
Tots are detected by reaſon and philoſophy: then 
the dupes of impofition Hluſm at their credulity; 


hp ſtors' loſe W che ſource of their | X 
en por ; The bill is black, ſhort, thick, and The 


Nee is 110 4 ſpectes of liꝛard common 


in Italy, and called b Aldrovandus Lacertus | 
Facetanus. It is of a ey colour; the ſkin is ex- 
tremely rough; and the body is pretty thick and 
round. It four, like the common eft, under 
old walls, and amid ruinous buildings, particularly 

in the Vie inity of Rome. The figure of this crea- | lour; the leſſer coverts of the wings are duſky, 
ture is ſo diſguſting, that the Italians hold it nearly 
in the ſame abhorrence as the Engliſn do the 


toad. © It is Nkewifſe 'reckoned ' poiſonous; but 


this quality does not 
TARDA AVIS 
ou expreſs rhe bultard, more commonly called 


yppear to be well atteſted. 


pent, called allo Cacaboia, though * two appel- 


An appellation by which 


lations are by ſome ap | ef ch Bifferchr! animals. 
| However, they ure back ct ur ap hibies king, 
ind by” no means remarkable for their | 


that coun ir is foutid in the greateſtabund- | 
ance, affirms, that the ſurprifing cure of che bite 
of this creatute by the effects monte ic is Wally 


| 


effects.” N dr entirely black; f 
offended 8 8 


| variegated with longitudinal green and 2 


TAR, 


Wack 2 


Authors, indeed; kv ven differdine deſcrip. 
tions of theſe ſerpenrs ; ſome making the animal 


rs ;- 
Seppel by the rel ce aria" from the 


former, and of a yellow. colour. 
i and Nick 5 at bee bs 
on t 4 ua in to- 
e the rail. The 2 teſeniBles th bat of 2 
ſake; and js raiſed'Trro' two tuberclts over the 
7a, whith are yellow, 'with black pu ils. The 
„ atid the mouth is large, and yel- 
95 0 There ate extremely ſharp teeth in 
both the 5 " and on the tongue. It has eight 
fins, of which the tai 3 is 4ccounted'one; and this, 
as well as the reſt, is Toft; tender, thin: and . 
Rained by ſoft rays: The {ales are ſo nicely laid 
over each other, that it feemis fmoorh to the touch. 
The belly js wfüte; and the back and fides are 


lines. fleſh 1 is eaten, 12 not much a ired 
for it's flavour. © © | 
TARIERA. An — an e fih 


deſcribed by Marc It is of an oblong 
figure, with a ſtraight back; and a belly ſomewhat 
depending. The onder Jaw i is lon Kar than the 
upper; and the teeth are extremel among 
which are two longer than the * in the middle 
of the under jaw, and four in the upper. The 
ſcales are large; the back is brown; and the belly 
and ſides are whitiſh, The Heſh is well taſted, 
but full of bones. 

TARIN. A French bee for the citri- 
nella; an Italian bird remarkable for the beauty of 


it's plomage and the melody of it notes; and 
therefore always ca 


TARINGTING - A Philippine name for a 
Perles of lapwing common on the fea-ſhores, re- 
markable for it's fleetneſs in running. 

TARRIER. A ſmall dog of the hound kind, 
with rough hair. It is principally uſed in forc- 
ing foxes or badgers out of their holes; or rather 


their kennel the fox or badger reſides, when the 

ſportſmen intend to dig them out. 
"TARROCK; the Larus Tridactylus of Lin- 

næus. A marine fowl of the larus or gull kind, 


about the ſize of the common pigeon, and not 


| very diſſimilar in ſhape, except chat the head i is 
larger and thicker. 


The uſual length of the Tatrock is fourteen in- 
ches; and the expanſion of the win _P feet. 


head is large; the colour of which, — er with 
the throat, neck, and whole under fide, is white. 
Near each ear, and under the throat, there is a 
black ſpot; and on the hind part of the neck is a 
black creſcent, the horns pointing to the throat. 
The back and ſcapulars are of a bluriſn grey co- 


edged with grey; the larger. next to them are of 
the ſame colour; and the reſt are grey. The ex- 
terior ſides, and the extremities of the four firſt 
quill-feathers, are black; the tips of the two ſuc- 
ceeding ones are black; but all the reſt are wholly 
white. The ten middle feathers of the tail are 


White, tipt with black; the two extreme ones are 
"TARFIBOIA. An Nine ſpecies ot ſer⸗ | 


quite white; and the legs are of a duſky aſſi- colour. 
The great diſtinction of this bird from all 


Others 


— — — 


rr 


6. KED- BEAKED TOUCAN. 


4. AFRICAN TORTOISE. 
7. VIPER. 


3. GOLDEN TTTMOUSE. 
' 6. EDIBIR TURTLE. 


Put 1 as the Act direct - by Harrifon ani C? May 13, 2702 


2. GOLDEN THRUSH. 


1. CHINESE TREAL. 
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othersof che gu 
but, inſteac of it, a: ſmall 
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ſome ornithole ro re n 
d h 95 7 En 2 
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ſpecies of duc 
end e an 
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tion 1 A005 ec dit k. — 8 

A GR TATO $ n- 
næus. K Brazilian . 
or ſhell hedgechog3' ol of PCN UE erer ſpe⸗ 


cies. 
Taru APARA ; che Tricity, Daſy! 
Linnzvs: * This creature has th 
long head; ſmall,” ſhort, ratunanth cars; and 
toes on each” foot. The fore 85 are confider- 
ably ſhorter than the ind ones; and the tall is of 
a pyramidal figure, and Ute more than the 
breadth Gf two: fingers in length. The whoſe 
body is covered with a ſhel hk one fobt lotig 
and about ſix inches wide, maller at bath extre- 
mities than in the middle, convex externally, and 


of 
te bands; . b- 


coneave internally. In the middle, or a littſe to- 
wards the forę 8 there axe ſour junctures, placed 
by means of which the animal can 
at pleaſure expand ĩt's ſhall of contraft it into a 
round figure, The whole*%ruft's compoſed of 
fitted to each 

other; and chers 0 cheſe between the com- | 


tranſverſely ; 


pentangular pieces, very nice 


miſſures are 


patallelo The whole is com- 


poſed of yellowiſh ſcales, Joined by an extremely | 


tough ſkin. 
This animal burrows under 


known” > win | 


ground, keeps in 


is hole during the day, and roves abroad at 


night: when defirous of Te 


croft into a round figure; and concealing it's 


Whole body, exhibits the appearance of a fea hell, 


rather than of a land animal. It is cr t, with 


lictle d6gs; and grows very fat. When young, | 


it is eſteemed delicious; 
muſky, pe taſte. 
and brings forth four at a time. 

Taru MosTzrtvvs; the Dafypus Unicintus 
of Linnæos. This aninital has a very ſlender head; 
ſmall erect ears; and the cruſt on the Ponte 
rump conſiſts of ſquare pieces. There are eighteen 
bands on the Tides; ks five toes on each foot. 
The length, from the noſe to oe 
teen inches; and the tail itſelf᷑ is five an 
It inhabits ſeveral parts of South America. 

Taru Paul; the Daſypus Sex Cinctus of 
Linnæus. The cruſt of 155 head, ſhoulders, 

and rump, of this animal, is formed of angular 
pieces; and between the bands, and alſo on the 


ut, when old, has a 


neck and belly, there are a few ſcattered hairs. 


The rail is thick at the baſe, tapering to a point; 


and each foot is furniſhed with five toes. It in- | 


habits Brazil and Guiana. 

Taru Pokcixvs, ok Pic Hzabrb; the Daſy- A 
pus Novem Cinctus of Linnæus, This: anita 
has the cruſt of it's head, ſhoulders; and rump, | 
marked with hexangular figures; the nine bands 
on the ſides are difti ed by tranſverſe cunei- ' 
form marks; the breaſt and belly are covered 
with long hairs; there are four roes on the fore 
feet, and five on the hinder; the tail is taper, and 
ſomewhat longer than the body; and the length of 


the whole animal is three feet. 


I breeds every month, | 


1 kind jg that [ths no hinder: 77 


poſe, it contracts it's 


8 


tail, is about fif- ‚ 
a half. 


| 


tween theſe is a black 


| ego 


\whirifh; and the legs ate duly, © 


| tbe male. 


TER. 


4, Thivreatuie inhabits 77 A live 
Wa 8 me yeats ago 


N 
Hogue Sh 5 Ie * beef and 
rt: grains' and fruits. 


''TATY TTR. oy ES, A. 
krete SAT by Har bel for 1 
che Pag pus Eine of Fs 3-4 4 

Buffon and Nei attribute to 3} 


bafſds: Ir has xd uptight cars ; (mall black Evi 
four toes on the fore fee Set, and five on the” Nane 
ones. THE length, from'th noſe" 
about ten inches; and that of the t 
is of an iron colout't 99. the | ck, Wy whitiſh'oh 
the ſides? and tlie belly is Alo hiih, and naked, 
except a'few haixs rs ak Perſeck byer It 

Tt is'a native of Brazil and it den is eher eä 
peculiarly de lente. ee Ak MAbitio.” 


TAURUS: Tie Eiffical name for male 
of; by O ne for fie 


e cow kind. "Cow. ©: 
ARB. tail ſome df t 


N ia 
ming. It 


8 meer alſo he 
ancichts expr Bend the bitter irs! fiore im- 
rating he roarihg” of a bolt?” 


W741 Wee 


Tauxus RT RHiopfebs. An obe or rather 
a fabulous animal, deſcribed by Plitiy: , | 
A. 


TEAL.; the Anas' , Crecca "ot "Fibnzus,” 
fowl of the duck Kind, and the nalleſt of the 
tribe. Thee beak is b ack; the head, and the up- 

part of the 11 are bf "reddiſh brown hue 
Kat > on each ſide of the head runs 4 i ftreak 
from behind the eyes * the back part; be- 
lin under Wy L504 and 
1 0 I ſeparates. the 
reddiſh” colour From the The lower part 
ok the neck, the ſhoulders, To the ſides, are ve 
beautifully variegated with black and white 
ſtreaks; and rhe brealt and belly are of a duſky 
"white. colour, the former _ delightfu 
"with black.” The vent is black; the tall 
is aß pointed and dufky; the coverts of the 
wigs, are brown; the greater. 'quill-feathers_ are 
the exterior Webs of the leſſer are marked 
green ſpot, above which is another 
and 1 901 are white. The irides are 


there is hkewiſe a whit 


The' female! is of a brownifh ath- leu p tted 
with black; and has a green ſpor o on the wink like 


Trat, runes the Aussee Kr 
Pennant Wer with: reaf6n, to Conner Hh 515 
as the female of the' common, Teal; though Lin- 
nzbs has deſcribed it as dictinct f 20 N 

TAL, CRTST EDI 2 25j Criftata, By 
this appellation Bellontus, and others, expreſs a 

cies of duck remarkable for having a tuft of 

cathers,' one inch and a alf long, hangihg down 
froth the back part of it's head; and thence called 


the tufted duck. It is more uſyally denominated 
capo neg 

Tear, Camnzr; the Anas Galericulata of Lin- 
neus. This beautiful and ſingular bird has a red- 
diſh- coloured bill, and hazel eyes. The ſides of 
the head, from the baſis of the bill to the ears, are 


white, in che middle of which ſp aces the eyes are 


placed. The crown of the head is of a fine green 
colour; from above the eyes backwards, there 
ſſes on each fide” a bar of purple feathers; and 
elow theſe bars the plumage, is green, on the 
hind part of the head. The Reaticrs on the head 
are'Jong, forming a creſt, which uſually reclines 


backwards; the hind part of the neck, and a little 
way down the fore part, are of a leaſing red co- 
lour: the breaſt is of a purpliſh 


ue; and at the 
bottom 
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black; the narrow, or lawer webs, are of a fine 
Þ] colour, except ph „Which are bay. 
"The tail is brown, wi of. blue; the. belly, | 


coyents peach 19 e e ee the 
| 5 . which, f A 0 17 


; of a light cinereous brown 
98 weld arched lines of white and bl 
nately. "The legs 1 2 2 41 "an. 8 90 . 
lourz and the ela s a 
TAL Invian. 5 c bird is a na- 
tive of the Eaſt Indies. The bill and feet are of 
a fine red colour; the top of the head, the UPPEr | 
- of the neck, and almoſt all the back, are ye 
; as Well ay the: ramp, which is marked * 
i pots. The under part of the neck, the 
breaſt, an the belly, arc white; but the wings 
\ poſſeſs a great variety. 25 colours. The tail is | tems 
artly green, and partly blue; and the toes, are 
Icſticure of membranes. 
IEITEI. A Brazilian bind, a ſpecies, of the 
tanagra in the Linnæan ſyſtem... It is abou. the | 
ſize of the red-breaſt, and beautifully oured; : 
it's voice is very melodious; and it Is frequently | 
ramed and 715 
TEIUGUACU. A Brazilian ſpecies of, li- | 
— zard, called alſo temapara. In it's general figure, | 
Fg hg a ſtrong r reſemblance to the i ana; but 
Ai from ĩt in it's whole body being black, wich 
a few variegations of white. | It principally ſub- 
ſilts by I of eggs; and is capable of ſur- | 
Prifin abſtinence, 3 havin 75 one 
alive ſeven months without his f _ | 
5 afforded a.certain de to that aut 
roduction of the tail = amputated. 
wes UNHANA. A ſmall American lizard, 
with a ſharp noſe; and a long ſlender tail, termi- 
nating in a point almoſt as ſharp as a "needle. The | 
head js covered with ſcales; the back, ſides, and 
legs, have a ſoft velver-feeling | ſkin; and the tail 
is covered with extremely minute ſcales of a ſquare | 


figure. | 
Il ELSOPE SHEI I. An appelllation | 
by which Cris authors expreſs a particular ſpecies 
of turbo, with plane, ſtriated, and numerous © 
I In the Linnæan diſtribution, a 
diſtinct genus of the claſs of vermes, jon order of 
teſtacea. It's characters are theſe: the incloſed 
animal is a tethys; and the ſhell a bivalve, gene- 
rally floping down on one ſide, with three teeth 
5 the hinge. Linnzus enumerates twenty-nine 
cies. 
"Da Coſta makes the Tellinz the * family 
of bivalve ſhells; defining them to be ſhells more 
broad than long, ſomewhat flat, and the hi 
having two teeth ſer cloſe together. Of this 12 


1 ne tranſ- 


placed alter- 


E 


Parts of the Weſt Indies. 


ginti quinque. 


of the weight of ten pounds; and Salvian men- 


0 Tellinæ, or ſhells 


| mily be reckons two genera; 


TEEN. 
St ſides, n Hinges we cen- 
ral 8 ſew ipecies; and. the..cimei, or 

3 vin diſnmilar or al 6 fides, whoſe 
beaks and he er eter gar toi or quite at 


53 
4 * * = _ C 4 


| ſollle hell af abs Laff ein, 
Thie have 2 been er recent from 


| "8 wi e fine: 

on the 

e the 5 St =; eo 

lves in the after the manner of the 
ame, foe 


unication with the wa- 
42 8988 of tubes or 


np as che tubes of 

the Telliua ey Ly cannot exiſt at 
* great deprb t — the ſurface. 

vg rſptcies of 


ennant enumerates the foll 

Teile all — u 2 the fra. 
„ the 2 4 the fl at, the plain, the rayed, 

carnation, the coloured, the mrifaſciated, 

tl Corniſh, and the e | 

1 GEAR be A pile ſpecies of li- 

zard, approaching. to. the nature. of the Iguana, 


and ſometimes W 225 tejugvacu. Sce 
Tjaden. 


EMELO. A name g given given by ſome. ichthyo- 


Is to. the umber; called the grayling i in Eng- 
lan 


| TEMPATLAHOAC, | A bird. of 2 duck 
kind, deſeribed by Nieremberg; : a native of ſome 


ere 


1 In the Artedian and 8 72 


5 of the cyprinus; and diſtinguiſhed 
by / Art under the appellation, of the blackiſh, 
mucous, or ſlimy cyprinus, with the end of the 


tail even. It is the eyprinus pinna ani radiis vi- 


The Tench 8 to have been litle eſteemed 
by the ancients ; an evident proof of the capri- 
ciouſneſs of taſte: for what, Auſonius deems only 
fit for. the canaille, in modern days 1 is a feaſt for 
the voluptuous.; 
| have denominated this fiſh We phyfician 
of the ſea, from it's lime being ſuppoſed to. poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch a. healing quality, that the wounded, ap- 
Ply it as a ſtyptic. Diaper, in his Piſcatory Ec- 
logues, ſays, that even the voracious pike will 
ſpare the Tench on account of it's healing pow- 
ers. But whatever ſanative powers it's ſlime may 
poſſeſs, (which do not ſeem well authenticated) 
certain it is that it's fleſh i is both wholeſome and 
delicious. 

The Tench ſeldom exceeds four or five pounds 
in weight, though it has ſometimes been caught 


tions one of twenty pounds. It ſeems fond of 
ſtill waters, and is rarely caught in rivers. The 
body is thick and ſhort in proportion to it's 
1 and the ſcales, which are very ſmall, are 
covered with ſlime. The irides are red; and 
ſometimes, but not invariably, there is a ſmall 
beard at each angle of the mouth. The back is 
duſky ; the dorſal and ventral fins are of the. ſame 
colour; the head, ſides, and belly, are of a green- 
iſh caſt, moſt beautifully mixed with gold, which 
appears in it's greateſt ſplendor when the fiſh is in 
ſeaſon; and the tail is quite even at the extremity, 
and extremely broad. 
TENDRAC. An animal of the hedge-hog 
Eind, fo called by Buffon. It is a native of the 
Eaſt Indies; and it's feſh | is much eſteemed by 


| the natives. 
TENERBRIO. 


"xe. 
TENRBRIO. A genus of the coleoptera or- 
der of inſects, including thirty-three ſpecies; and 
commonly known in this by the name of 
che ſtinking beetle. The legs and thighs are 
lender the feelers are pretty long, and compoſed 
of joints, except the laſt, which is round; 
and the is marked with ſmall fpecks, and 
_ adorned with a rim. It has a flow motion; lives 
in che deep cavities of dunghills during the day, 
and comes abroad only in the night-time. 
The ſmell of chis inſect is extremely offenſive; 
| from which circumſtance it obtains it's Engliſh 


TENTHREDO: A fly of the ſtinging kind, 
of the ſhape and ſize of the bee, and colour of the 
waſp, which annoys kitchens and larders. It is 
extremely gregarious; but though ſwarms aſſo- 

ciate together, they no honey 

In the Linnæan fy the Tenthredo is a ge- 
nus of the hymenoptera order of inſects. It's 
characters are theſe: the mouth is furniſhed with 
maxillæ, but has no proboſcis; the wings are plane 
and tumid; the ſting conſiſts of two lamina, ſer- 
rated, and ſome what prominent; and the ſcutel- 
lum is formed of two grain · like bodies ſeparate 
from each other. ba | 
Linnæus enumerates fifty- five ſpecies, diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by the ſhape of their an- 
TEPETOTOTL. A Brazilian bird of the 
gallinaceous kind, more uſually denominated Mi- 

tuporanga. * or" 2 


- 


genus of the molluſca order of worms. It's di- 
Rioguithing characteriſtics are: the body is fili- 
form; from the mouth iſſues a tubuloſe gland; 


and the ſurrounding tentacula are numerous and | Wa 
: - 3, | 2 . | y 
A ſingle ſpecies is found in the cliffs which line 


capillary 
the ſhores of the Mediterranean ſ. 


"TEREBELLA. la the Linnzan ſyſtem," a | 


TEREBRATULA. An appellation whereby 


Gualrieri and others expreſs: a ſpecies of the 
ſmooth conchæ anomiæ, which have a ſmall hole 


near the head of the ſhell, appearing as if bored 


by art. | | 
TEREDO, A ſpecies 9 which 

cats it's way into the bottoms of ſhips, lining it's 

cell with a kind of ſhelly matter. yt 


In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the Teredo is a genus of | 


—ͤů „ -» wv» 


the teſtacea order of worms, the animal of which 
is à tere bella; the two maxillæ are calcareous, he- 
miſpherical, amputated before, and angulated be- 


low; and the ſhell is round, bending, and capable 
of penetrating wood. To one ſpecies Linnaeus 
gives the appellation of Calamitas Navium. 


— 


by nature for the toilſome offices it is deſtined to 


perform; being coated with a ſtrong armour, and 
furniſhed with a mouth like that of the leech, by 


A lietle above this there are two horns, which look 
like a continuation of the ſhell, The neck is 
equally well fitted to the ſervice of the creature 
as the head, being furniſhed” with ſeveral _—_ 
muſcles. The reſt of the body is only co 

with a very thin and tranſparent ſkin, through 
which the motion of the inteſtines may be plainly 


perceived by the naked eye; and, by the aſſiſtance 


of the microſcope, ſeveral other curious particu- 
lars become viſible. Melee en 


This worm, when newly" eneluded from the 
egg : is wonderfully minute; though, when in it's | 


You. II. 


which it . wood as that animal does the ſkin. 


T ER 


| utmoſt perſeclion, it is ſometimes one foot in 


length. However, three or four inches are it's 
The bottom of a veſſel, or any other piece of 


wood conſtantly under water, inhabited and in- 


e of theſe worms, exhibits no 

e of their depredations; nor are 
the creatures viſible till the outer part of the wood 
is removed, when their ſhelly habitations appear: 
theſe, however, lie ſo near the ſurface, as to have 
an eaſy communication with the water; and there 
are a multitude of little perforations in the very 
ſurface, through which the animals. protrude the 
extremities of their little ſhelly horns, which are 


of a reddiſh colour, and may be diſtinguiſhed by 
an accurate obſerver like ſo many red prominent 


points; theſe are all retracted on the leaſt touch, 
ang remain concealed till the danger is paſt. From 
theſe points, or the ſmall apertures which admit 
them, are the cells of theſe creatures to be traced: 
they are compoſed. of a perlaceous or ſhelly mar- 


ter, forming a long tube, with various turnings 


and windings, which marks the :bode of the crea- 
1 but which ufually neither adheres to it's 
„ nor to the wood, being a $ more or leſs 
looſe in the wood; and within * — 
a large for the body of the creature to be every 
where ſurrounded with water. They are v 
ſmooth internally; externally, a little rough; an 
when ſerving for the habitations of old animals, 


are much firmer than thoſe of the young ones 


Theſe ſhelly tubes are compoſed of ſeveral an- 
nulations, differing greatly in length from each 
other; and there is an evident care in theſe iaſects 


that their habitations ſhould not be ſo placed as to 


incommode their neighbours. 

The vaſt increafe of the Teredines, and their 
/tubuli, naturally lead to an inveſtigation 
of the manner of their generation; and, when we 


| conſider that each of theſe creatures is, from the 


time that it is produced from the egg, imme- 
diately lodged in a cell, in which it lives without 


the leaft poſſibility of reaching another animal of 


the fame kind, it is not eafy to account ſor the 


| propagation. of the ſpecies in the common way. 
| This difficul — 


„ however, is folved by an accurate 
anatomical obſervation of the inſets themſelves; 
fince, in every individual, the genitals of both 
ſexes, the femen and ovula, are equally diſtinct: 


each individual therefore ſerves by itſelf for the 


propagation of the fpecies; and the poſſibility of 
this is evidently proved from the analogy of other 


hermaphrodite animals more expoſed to obſerya- 


tion. 


| 1 are ſound in great plenty in the bodies 
The head of the Teredo is excellently adapted | of th 


animals about the month of June; and 
are diſcharged with the water —_— ſea, where 
the far greater part of them are infallibly deſtroyed 
by other ſmall marine inſets; and the few that 
can affix themſelves to any piece of wood which 
they may happen to touch, hatch, and pene- 
trate it's ſubſtance, after the manner of 4 pa- 
To deſtroy theſe animals, at once ſo detrimental 
and dangerous, various arts have been tried; and 
r er preſcriptions may have aſſiſted to re- 
tard their, progreſs; but an univerſal and infallible 
preſervative againſt their depredations is ſtill 
among the deſiderata of utility. | 
It is fuppoſed that the Teredo was firſt imported 
from the Indies. 
TERMES. A genus of the aptera order of 
| 4 O | inſects, 
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mouth with two jaw. 


ſpyſſem. 


 infe@z; 2 


to the ingenious Mr. Smeathman, from whoſe 


TER 


Linnzan ſyſtem. It's diſtingwin- 
ing characterꝭ are; that it has fox feer-formed.for | 
running; two eyes; ſetaceous antennæ; and a 
Linoæus enumerates-/ che en of 
which is the death-watch; another, the Termes 
fatalis; which he repreſents as one of the 
$ of either Indies, on account'of the ious 
yock it D ap- 

parel, as well as in the fruits of the earth | 
he naturaliſt, however, ſeems to have 
an imperfect and inadequate deſcription of this 
formidable tribe: we ſhall therefore have recourſe 


| 


account the ſubſequent particulars are abſtracted. - 
© The Termites, which have been noticed — 
rious travellers in different parts of the tortid 
zone, and generally denominated white ants, e- 
ſemble th 92 inſets in their manner of 
living, which is in communities ; forming extra- 
ordinary neſts in the ſurface of the und 
various ſubterraneous paſſages; and alſo in their 
provident and diligent labour: but in every reſ- 
pect much exceed theſe congenerous inſects. 
- Smeathman obſerves, that the inſect, in it's per- 
ect ſtate, has four wings, without any ſting ; and 
conſequently ſhould be arranged under the neu- 
roptera, and not car the opens ol I 


The cre of Te ermites cant of © one 


male and one female, gen the parents of all 
the reſt; and of three orders ha inſets, apparently 
of very different, though really of the fame ſpecies. 
Thoſe of the firſt order are the working inſects, or 
Jabourers; the ſecond comprehends the fighting 
inſects, or ſoldiers, which are exempted-from- — 


bour ;. and the third are the wi or perfect in- 
ſects, which are male and female, and capable of 


propagation, but are neither labourers nor ſol - 
diers. To this order belong the kings and queens; ; 
and, within a few-weeks after they are elected and 
elevated to this rank, they migrate, and either f 


in a day or two. 
The largeſt ſpecies, . the Tage lullico- | 
ſus, is the beſt known of any on the African coaſt: 
it erects immenſe buildings — well · tempered clay 
or earth, which are conſtructed with ſingular in- 


eſtabliſh new kingdoms, 


genuity. In one . wo it is peculiarly: miſ- 


chieyous; and, in an equally important and 
uſeful, by deſtroying thoſe vegetable or animal ö 


| ſubſtances which encumber earth, and. are | 
Noxious on account of, ity... 


The buildings which theſe inſects erect. are in is © 
general of a conical — and about ten or 
twelve feet high; confiſting of an exterior part, 
which is large and ſtrong; and of an interior, or 
the habitable 
for the reſidence of the king and queen, the aurſ—- 
ing of their progeny, the accommodation of the 
ſoldiers and labourers, or magazines of proviſion. N 
There are other neſts or habitations conſtructed | 
by different ſpecies, which are in the form of tur- 
rets, or upright cylinders, and contain a number 
of cells: they are of two ſizes, for the accommo- | 
dation of a larger and a ſmaller ſpecies. '' And 
there is alſo another kind of neſts, . ſphe- 
rical or oval, built in trees, the den 
ſtinct ſpecies. FT 

The labourers, which are bo far the „ | 


rous of the three orders already ſpecified, are about 


a quarter of an inch long; — the ſoldiers are 


part, divided into many apartments, 


ceof a d. part 


about half an inch long, and W in magnitude 


ate grey, the reſt white; and the exterior on each 


corfiferen. of an FIST the wobthiof che tat- 
ter is evidently calculated for gnawing and hold 
ing bodies; whereas that of the former has. it's 


s. ſhaped like two ſharp aws, 4 little jagged 
. as hard as a crab's cla ſo that — 


| capable of anything but piercing or wounding. 


In the inſects of the third order, or ſuch as have 
arrived at full perfection, the bead, thorax, and 
abdomen, are wholly different from thoſe, of the 
other orders; and: they are furniſhed with four 
4 browniſh or tranſparent wings ; their length 
or ſeven tenths of an inch, and each is equal 
in bulk to thirty labourers. When arrived at 
maturity, they have Worrescielt, lucy 1 
ſore were impercepti ble. 
The Termites are collected and ben by: Fa 
natives, who eſteem them excellent ſood. The 
king and queen are lodged in apattiments ſo cloſed 
up, that one paſſage only remains for the ingreſs 


| and egreſs of the labourers and ſoldiers, but at 


which neither of. the royal pair can come out. In 
the huſineſs of- propagation, the abdomen of the 
female extends to an enormous ſie; ſo that an 
old queen's will be fifteen hundred, or two thou- 
. times the bulk of the reſt of the body, and 
twenty or thirty thouſand times the bulk of a la- 
bourer; and, by it's periſtaltic, motion, eggs are 
protruded to the amount of ſixty in a minute, or 
ey thouſand and upwards in twenty-four 
hours. The eggs are removed by the attendants 
into the nurſeries; and, after being hatched, the 
young are furniſhed with every —— cl they 
bag able of providing for themſclves.': / 

me worthy of remark, that none of the 

— and We inſects ever expoſe them- 
ſelves to the open air, but either travel under 
ground, or- within ſuch trees and ſubſtances as 
they deſtroy, or through pipes made of the ſame 
materials with their neſts. Thoſe Termites which 
build in trees frequently conſtruct their neſts 
within the roofs and other. parts of houſes; to 
which they do conſiderable damage, unleſs ſpee- 


dily extirpated: and the larger ſpecies enter under 
the foundations of houſes, through the floors, or 
bore through the poſts of buildings, making late- 


tal perforations- and cavities as they proceed. 
They are alſd: equally deiruftiye to clothes or 


ſtores. 
> Smeathman makes mention of a 3 ſpe- 


tie,Itd which he gives the appellation of walking 


Termites + theſe are conſiderably larger, as: well 

as leſs common; than the others. 
TERN, BROWN; the Stema N. igra of Lin- 
neus. This - bird, which is alſo called the brown 
ull, is deſcribed by Ray as having the whole un- 
Al fide white, and the upper brown; the wings 
partly aſh- coloured; the head 


_ y brown, and partl 

black; and the tail undivided. Pennant, how- 

ever, conjectures that this bird is no other 1 

che young of be greater Tern. i uy tte. 
Tru, GRRBAT, OR SEA-SWALLOW ; the — 

dvds, of Linnevs. 


This bird is about four- 
teen inches long; and the expanſion of the wings 
thirty. The bill and feet are of a fine crimſon 


colour; the former being tipt with black, ſtraight, 
pointed. The crown and higd 


lender, and ſharp- 
of the head are black; the throat and whok 


under ſide of the body are white; and the upper 
part, together with the coverts of the wings, arc 


of a pale grey colour. The tail conſiſts of twelve 
- feathers; the exterior edges of the three outmoſt 


ſide 


„ — ———— , ws 
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fide is two inches longer than the others, and 
ee in fly ing, ſo as to reſemble only one ſlender 
nne Ne 
Theſe birds frequent the ſea-ſhores, banks of 
lakes and rivers. \- They feed. on fmall fiſh and 
water: inſects, hovering over that element, and 
ſuddenly darting into it in queſt of their prey. 
They breed among ſmall. tufts of ruſhes ; and 
lay three or four eggs, of a dull. olive-colour, 
| ſpotted with black. All of this genus are very 
clamorous. 


xx, LysSER; the. Larus Minuta of Lin- 


nzus. The length of this ſpecies is only eight 
inches and a half; and the breadth ſomewhat more 
than nineteen. The bill is yellow, tipt with 
black the forehead and cheeks are white; a black 
line extends from the eyes to the bill; the top and 
hind part of che head are black; the breaſt and un- 
der- ide of the body are covered with feathers fo 
cloſely arranged, ot ſuch an exquiſitely rich gloſs, 
and ſo. pure a white colour, that the moſt beauti- 
ful ſattin cannot vie with it. The back and wings 
are of a pale hue; the tail is ſhort, white, 
and bs aa e legs are yellow; and the irides 
Both chis. and the great Tern ſeem too delicate 
to endure the inclemency of the weather on our 
coaſts during winter; for they are obſerved to 
quit their R at it's approach, and 
not to return till the ſpring. 
The Leſſer Terns frequent the ſame places as 
the great; but are far les numerous than the lat- 
ter. ; 7 ag > 7) 40% of 
Tzxn, Black ;.the Sterna Fiſſipes of Linnæus. 
This bird is of a middle ſize between the great 
and the leſſer Tern: it's uſual length is ten in- 
ches; and the expanſion of it's wings is twenty» 
four. The head, neck; -breaſt, and belly, as far 


as the vent, are black; and beyond, white. The 


male has a white ſpot under his chin. The back 

and wings are of a deep aſh-colour; the tail is 

* ſhort 54 bifid ; the exterior feather on each fide 

is white; the others are aſh-coloured ;. and the legs 
and ſeet are of a duſky-red hue, |, 

Ray denominates this ſpecies the cloven-footed 

Il, as the webs are depreſſed in the middle, and 

orm a creſcent. The black, gulls: frequent freſh 


waters ; breed on their banks; and lay three ſmall | 


eggs of a deep olive-colour, much ſpotted with 
black, They are found, during ſpring and ſum- 
mer, in prodigious flocks, in the Lincolnſhire 
fens; where they feed on flies, water inſects, and 
ſmall fiſh; and emit a continual ſcream. 
Birds of this ſpecies are ſeen at a great diſtance 
from land. Kalm ſaw large flocks of them in the 
middle of the Atlantic ocean; and a later voyager 
aſſured Mr. Pennant, that he perceived one in the 


ſame ocean, at the diſtance. of two hundred and 


fifry leagues from the Lizard. | 

Trxx, SuRIinaM. ,. This bird, which is about 
the ſize of a thruſh, feeds on flies, is often domeſ- 
ticated, and is remarkable forghe, continual agita- 
tion of it's head and body. The crown of the 
head is black, adorned with a pendent creſt; and 
from the angle of each eye extends a white line. 
The cheeks are of a, bright bay colour; the neck 


is marked on the ſides and hind part with longi- 


tudinal lines of black and white; and the wings, 
back, and tail, are duſky, the laſt being tipt with 


white, and always ſpread. The breaſt is white; 


the legs are ſhort and thick ; and the toes are pal- 
mated, and barred with black and white, 


(Er 
TERNATE. An appropriate appellation b 
which ſome authors 3 py ſpecies of bat. 805 


AT, | he 


|| ' TESTACEA...| A denomination by which 


| Linn&us expreſſes the third order of the vermes, 
or worms: the characters of which are; that they 


are animals of the molluſca or ſoft kind, of a ſim- 


ple make, and commonly covered with a calca- 


ee s 
1 45 This order includes the whole tribe of ſhells, 
, conſiſting of more than eight hundred ſpecies, 
comprehended under thirty-ſix genera. _ | 
|  .TESTACEOUS. . An epithet by which na- 
turaliſts expreſs ſuch fiſh as are covered with a 
| ſtrong, thick ſhell; as oyſters, pearl-fiſh, and 
Ro WIR LINE 19 7 | 
Strictly, however, Teſtaceous is only applied to 
Fiſh whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire: 
thoſe which are thin, ſoft, and compoſed of ſeve- 
ral parts united by joints, as the lobſter, are more 
properly denominated cruſtacegvus. 
TESTUDO.. A. claſſical name for the tor- 
toiſe. See Toxroiss. 8 17 
'TETHYS. A genus of naked ſea - inſects; 
the bodies of which are formed, as it were, of two 
lips, with an oblong cartilaginous body between 
them. They have four tentacula, ſhaped like 
ears; and there are two perforations in moſt kinds 
near the tentacula. Hill enumerates ſeveral ſpe- 
. cies. of this genunus. 4 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the Tethys is a genus 
of the molluſca order of worms: the characters of 
which are ; that the body is oblong, fleſhy, and 
without feet; the mouth terminates in a cylin- 
dric proboſcis under the lip; and there are two 
; foramina at the left: ſide of the neck, Linnæus 
' mentions only two ſpecieeees. 
' . .TETIMIXIRA. An American appellation 


+ we 


for a fiſn more generally denominated pudiano. 
IETRADIS. A name by which Linkius 
expreſſes a ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh with only four rays; 
the more common kinds having five. 
ITET RAO. A genus of birds in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem of the order of gallinæ; the diſtinguiſhing 
character of which is, that they have à naked 


| ſpot near the eyes, full of fleſhy tubercles.. Of 


this s there are twenty ſpecies; among which 
are the grouſe, partridge, quail, and ptarmigan.... 
 TETRAODON. , A. genus of the amphibia 
nantes in the Linnzan ſyſtem: the characters of 
which are; that the maxillæ are bony, extended, 
and. bipartite at the apex; the aperture is linear; 
the lower part of 3 is full of prickles; and 
it has no vertical fins: Of this genus there are 
ſeven ſpecies, ſevetal of which Artedi has referred 
ta his genus of oſtracion. The mola, or ſun- 
fiſh belongs to this tribe. 2 Ly 
"FETRAK.., A-bird of the otis or 'buſtard 
kind; called by ſome anas campeſtris, or the 
field-duck; and by others canna. 5 
This fowl, which is very plentiful in France, is 
about the ſize of the pheaſant, and has a beak 
like that of the common hen. The belly is white; 
and the back is variegated with grey, red, and 
black. It feeds on vegetables and inſegts; runs 
very ſwiftly ; and is uſually taken with nets. _ 
+ TETTIGOMETRA. An appellation. by 
which the ancients expreſſed the nymph of the ci- 
J OD RTE ID TIS a, > LN 
__ TETTIGONIA. _ A name given by the an- 
cients to the ſmaller ſpecies of cicada, the larger 


VT 


| being denominated acheta. 
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the 8 
the French denominate ci 


rn 


Au foppoled' by the-jn rn . 
ſame with the inſet which 
z, and” Reaumut 

were 4 


n 


obſerves,” that whereas che an 
quainted with only tw 


ia. 

UCHTLACOT- ZANH on An Ame- 
nc appellation for the rattle-ſ! 

HIS: A genus of the Adden fiſhes : 

l are ; that the head is a 
little truncated on the fore PST; that the bron- 
chial membrane has five rays; and that the teeth 
3 rigid, and FRE 


1 epurrerate oily two ſpecies. 
"THEDO. © appellation by which ſome 


ichthyolo iſts e 12 trout. 
" THISTEE-FLY. A ſmall inſet. produced” | 
from a fly-worm, which hatches in the protube- | 


rances of the carduus hæmorrhoidalis. In the 


protuberances of this thiſtle, while they are cloſed 


in all parts, the worm of this fly un s It's 
laſt transformation: it here makes a ſhell of it's 


own ſlein, in form of an egg, within which it af- 


ſumes the nymph ſtare.” 


has a ſtronger priſon from which it muſt get free, 


namely, the cloſe compacted fibres of the protube- | 


ratice of the ble. It has, however, no other 


way of performing this difficult taſł but that of in 


flating it's head, and throwing out the bladder or 
ma A with which i it is provided i in this ſtage of | 
ith s exiſtence. © 


-THORACICI, Tn the Lifinizan ſytem, the 


name of the third genus of bony fiſhes, which re- 
ſpire by the means of gills only: the charafter of 


which is, that the ventral fins are Par under-" 


, and twW o 
hundred and eighteen ſpecies. The genera are 


neath the pectoral ones. 
This order includes ſeventerh 


theſe; the cepola, echeneis, cory as 0. 3oern 


cotrys, ſcorpzha, zeus, pleuron 6don, 
ſparus, labrus, ſciæna, perca, gaſtetofteus » from- 
ber, mullos, and ttigla. 


THORNRHACR; i Raia Clivara* off Line 
næm., A ſpecies of ray cally 2 * wg from 
1 the other För the * of ſtron ines 
iſpoſed along the back and tail. 5s laß 'lar 
tis, there are ſometimes three. rows on t Back, 

d fe on the tail, all incliping towards it's en 

the noſe, and on the inner ſide of the 

188 , near the eyes, there are a few ſpines; 55 
ners are fcatte 8 any regularity, on 
tke upper part of eQoral fins. The mouth 


is ſmall, and replete with granulated teeth. The 


up is of a ate aſn-colour, 
Ae with thort ſtreaks of lacks 
is rough, with ſmall tubercles like fhagreen, The 
belly is white, croſſed with a ſtrong ſemilunar « Car- 
tilage beneath the ſkin: in general, the lower part 

is \mooth; having only a 6 ſpines on each We. 


A Young fiſti have very few fpines on them; and 


their backs are often ſy wich hne, each 
ſpot encircled with bla | | 
The Thornback rave OO the fari ay ſhores of 


Britain; is exttemely voracious, fe ing on all 


ſorts of flat fiſh; but is particularly bond of her- 
rings and ſand- eels; and ſometimes devours cruſ- 
taccous animals, ſuch as crabs. It begins to ge- 
nerate in $125k and brings forth it's young in 


o ſpecies, we are with three 
and Fee -li2ed Cicada was their” Tet⸗ 
tig 


forming 4 regular 


hen this nymph” be- 
comes a living fly, the leaſt part of it's difficulty | 
conliſts in emancipating itſelf fror the ſhell: 


and the ſkin . 


| 


it N 
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13 THRISSA. An ap 


F 


minor, is about nine inches in length; and-thirteen | 


- / 
- 
x : 
b G 
* % - 1 a „ 


1 
are 


| ſeaſon in November, and continues ſo'for ſome 


ſkate, are in ſeaſon throughout the whole" year. 
The Thorndack ſomerimes weighs fourteen or 


cced that 
| 11108. Ai of the wolf king, com- 


mon in e It is 1 than the 1 
kind; has 4 Tight bent tall, and a white belly. 


n try and water-fowl. 


denoting the ſea-fox, 


I "THRIPS.. n 
the egg of a 


ed ſort of worm hatched 
le; which, while in the worm fare, cats it's 
way into wood, wherein it forms cells and cavi- 
ties of various and in various directions. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the Thrips is of the or- 
der of hemiprera. It's characters are theſe: the 
toſtrum is ſmall and obſcure; the antennæ are as 
long as the thorax ; the body is ſlender, and of an 
al thickneſs; the abdomen is reflexible, and 
bent upwards; and the four wings are 
| tended, ihcumbent, narfow, and crofs each o 
at ſome diſtance from the baſe; The Thrips has 


 alfo ſhe feet, and the'tarſus of each * 
two articulations. 


flowers, and eſpecially peaches and nectarines. 
pellation by which the 
1 — and ſome of the modern Latin writers, 
2 the fiſh known in England by he nne 
he ſhad; or mother of herrings. 


THROSTIE; the Turdus Muſicus of Lin- 


neus. This bird; called alle the fong-thruſh, 


or mavis, and ſoenevirnes the turdus viſeivorus 


and a half in breadth, It ſo nearly reſembles 
the miſſel-thruſh in colour, that nothing more 


need be remarked, chan that it is inferior in fire, 


and that the inner coverts of the wings are yellow. 


The Throftle is the fineſt of our ſong-birds, 
not only for the ſweetneſs and variety of it's notes, 
but alſo on account of the long "continuance. of 
r's harmony; for it favours us with it's ſong al- 
moſt three parts of the year. 

Like the miſſel - bird, the Throſtle emits it's 
melody from the top of ſome bi h tree; but, in 
order to form it's neſt, deſce s to ſome low 
buſh or thicker: the neſt is conſtrued of earth, 
mofs, and ſtraws; and the inſide is curiouſly platf- 


| tered with clay. It lays five or fix: eggs, of a 
ale Wein green colour, marked wich quiky 


ts. 
Theſe 1 birds are migratory-in France: in Bur- 
gundy, they 'appea r Juſt before the vine-harveſt; 
in order to feed on the ripe Pe grapes; and are there- 
fore called Ia 4 
Fa age e. 
This bird, called alſo the miſſel, is the 
largeſt of the genus, weighing nearly five ounces. 
bal length is eleven inches; and the expanſion of 
it's wings fixteen and a half. The bill is ſhorrer 
and thicker than that of other Thruſhes; and 
duſky, except at the baſe of the lower mandible, 


where it is yellow. The head, back, and leſſer 


coverts of the wings, ate of à deep olive brown 
hue; 


' old * to breed, This gh — to be in 
months; But it's young, as well as choſe of the 


fifteen pounds ; and has even been KnGwn 0 en- 


| never touches men or cattle; provides it's — 
| hich by Foes than open force: and preys 


RESHER. An yi momma fometimes 


Theſe inſects are Wag on many plants and 


; the nfs 1 Viſeivorus of Lin: | 
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ws Fe Be pant St the back. 
yellow; the loweſt order of leſſer 
great coverts are brown, che firſt ti 
and the laſt both tipt and edged 
colour. e cam he and. pris ries are | 
duſky, hut che lower part of the inner rf is 
white; che inner coverts of the w are alſo 
white; and the-rail is brown, the three extreme 
feathers: er with white... The cheeks and throat 
. are 5 with brown and white; the breaſt and 
uy e A L low hue, moved with 

pots of black; and the legs are yellow, 
| * Thruſh builds it's neſt in ſome buſh, or in 
che fide of a tree; and lays four or five «It's 
note of danger or terror is harſh and difſonanc ; 
but it's ſong. is Was <a ous. It begins fing- 
ing very early in che ſpring, 6ften wich the new 
car, in blowing, ſhowery weather ; whence che 
inhabitants of Hampſhire call it the ſtorm-cock. 
This bird feeds on inſets, holly, and miſſeltoe- 
berries, which are the food of all t 1 Thruſh kind. 
OY ſevere ſnowy weather, when there is a fai- 
art their uſual ther, they are obſerved to ſcratch 

be of the banks of -hedges the root of arum, or 


the 'cuckow at Ne 2 55 remarkably. warm and 
pungent apted | for. RE . 4 6 * | 
The Team“ 5 


into Burgund 
months of October and I ee in 
tain it continues the whole year. | 
The ancients were of opinion that the miſſeltoe 
could nor be propagated but by the berries which | 
had paſſed through. wy 5 body of this. bird; and 
als the proverb—Turdus malum fibi cacat. 
Taxusn, Gorpen-CrRownep, of Edwards; 
the Moracilla Canadenſis of Linnæus. The bill | 
of this bird is of a duſky hue, except at the. baſe 
of the Jower chap, which is fleſh-coloured; the top 
of the head is of a fine golden colour; and over 
each eye there is a black line. The hinder part | 
of the neck, the back, the wings, and the tail, are 
of a greeniſh brown or olive colour; but the inner 
coverts of the wings are whitiſh. The inſide of | 
the quills, and the under fide of the tail, are of an 
aſh-colour; and the throat, breaſt, and ſides, are 
white, with longiſh black ſpots down the centre of 
the feathers. The middle of the belly, thighs, 
and coverts under the tail, are white; and the 
legs and feet are of a yellowiſh brown colour. 
This bird builds it's neſt on the ground, al- 
ways chuſing the ſouth. fide of ſome hill; forms 
it's habitation after the ſimilitude of a ſmall oven, 
lining it with dry graſs; and lays five white eggs | g 
ſpotted with brown. 
Taxp$n, LITTLE, of Edwards. . This ſpecies, | 
which weighs about an ounce and a half, remains 
in Carolina the whole year; but is een, only in 
the thickeſt woods and, ſwamps. .\ It ſeeds on 


| 


bolly-berries and haws; and is of a brown colour, 


except the neck and bea, Which are ſfreaked 
with White. 

 Tarvsn, Gol bx, of Edwards; * Oriolus 
Galbula of Linnæus. 
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and during ſommer is — 4 in os ſouthern — * 


4 The bill and circles round the eyes 
are! red; but, the head, neck, body, thighs, nd 
upper and under covert feathers of the tail, are 
of a fine yellow colour. The upper ſides of the 
Wings F 9 black, except the 4 and baſtard 


wings, which ate tipt with yellow; the inner co- is 


| ben s of che wings are yellow; and the quills are 
duſky Within. The middle feathers of the tail are 
black; and the fide ones, above half way, have 


verts beneath the tail, are of a l 


the tail are an inch longer 
ide; and the legs, toes, and claws, are yellow. 


| tutes it's 


27 8 
.acarus, i inthe aptera order. of _ Itisaſmall, 


"Por. II. 


$46 16 
6 . an 'T 1 fe 
ts ga de wh. 7 . . * 1 
Edwards ch 


Tnstzn, Brown Inbian,” if 
Turdys C of 17 25 en 5 ge bill of. ih 
ies is yellow; whole u | 
188 back, ! rump, 210 rail, are a x 
brown hue; but the breaſt, 7 thighs, and co- 
hriſh 
radually mixing with a bk 4 ſhade pn u des 
Fae. neck and upper part of the breaſt, . 3 


— 


festhers of the wings have their ed 


lighter than their middles; the e Oren feathers je? 
than thoſe. of the gut- 


4 This bird is a native of Bengal, in the Eaſt Ia- 
„ 
THURSIO. .. A fb mentioned by Pliny; 


for poſed by fometo be the phocena, or parpell * 


others the ſt 


an urgeo 
THURUS, — . ger 
d others as a 7 ſpecies af wild N 
E accounts ren to us ſeem to . either 
fabulous, or falſely. appropriated. 1 
. THWAITE. .. Sec Swap... 
THYMALLUS., An EU OR by which 
ſome $ the gra lin 
A IBICEN. 1 . trigla kind; called 
by many authors lyra, or the harp-1 and in 
ſome parts of England the piper. 


The head of this fiſh runs out intq two broad 
horns, ſerrated, or beſet with a fort of. teeth, or 
{mall ſpines, all along their thy Ak which conſth. 

principal diſtinction from; the hirundt 
or ſwallow-fiſh. Above the gill- fins on ea 
ſide there is a long and ſharp ſpine; The fore- 
head is elevated into a ſort oX eye-brows, over the 
eyes; and at the angles of theſe there are ſmall 
ſhort ſpines, which are rough and crooked, The 
whole head is covered with a bony cruſt; t the 
Jaws are rough like files, but have no diſtin 
teeth; and the caudal fin, together with che mid- 
dle of the back, are red. 

This fiſh is commonly caught i in the Medi- 
terranean; and ſometimes on the Corniſh, . 
See PipER.. 

IIBURO. In the 8 ſyſtem, a cies 
of ſqualus, with a very broad, and, heart-ſhaped 
head; a native of the American ſeas, Linnæus 
ſeems to queſtion whether it is not a variety of the 

gæna or hammer-headed ſharks. . 

Tk. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, a lpecies & 


diſagreeable animal, of a livid colour, with a 

blunt and roundiſh call. elevated antennz, a glo- 

— 9 58 ſorm, and full of blood. It infeſts 
ne, goats, ſheep, and dogs. 

"IG 7 7 A Brazilian bird about the 

ow, with a ridged and triangular 

bill. fr 105 a large blood- red ſpot on the top of 


the head; the eyes are of a fine blue colour; the 
legs and feet are yellow; and the body is wholly 


" TIGER. An animal of the feline kind, in the 


Linnæan ſyſtem; having a long tail, and a body 
marked with coloured ſtri 


wigs This 1 is one of the oi bg Nenn of quadry- 


peds. 
FRET 9 blackneſs of the. ſtreaks with which it 


The . gloſſy. ſmoothneſs of it's, hair, and 


ed, ona ground of a bright yellow colour, 
firike — beholder with a kind of pleaſing admi- 


ration, when Joined, with the idea of ſecurity. 


| The elegance of it's ſhape is equal to the beauty 
42 | of 
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tion, by weren on the molt boxious of 0 | 
rg as Chins and Chineſe Tattary: Bur the, 


JED *whith” ir differs from other charted anj- | 


7 by freaks, 
+ from hw to the belly. On the Teopard; the. | 
9 15 nd the ounce, che lours are. broken! in 


5 in ape; whick, if 


wn equal malignity it ſpaps at the 4e From that 
without either ferocity or anger in it's counte- 


it. The Hon ſeldom ravages except when excited 
Ae the carnage Sow after being glutted with 


of the countries they inhabit. They lurk among | 


the human race rather than any other animals. 


this creature, unknown to the generous lion; as 
well as a kind of cowardice in it's fudden retreat 
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of it's colourivſs ” = HI 5 
F dense. 8 . 
ievous dif} ſitign of this animal 18 46 remafk- 
Wie ag it's. form i beaurifol; as"if Providence, | 

iat to ſhew-us chat beauty 18 er no eh 


he Tiger! Pen to- Af 150 is but 8 


bers, the largeſt, and the moft foftni- | 
1. e 2 a ats found in Tntlig ad 
ene The principal diſtipction of the Ti. 


offbfts in the form of it's 2 Which 
n the ſame direction the ribs, 


ie the body'; but Nr they 
rot leggehwiſe ; | hardly # round ſpor'is to 
be found its fin, * N : 
Of all animals, the I . feb LIL Lag | 
rved 'through-«C"proper 
magnifying- glass, will convey a 5 idea of 
the former. The Tiger is the'only amal whoſe | 
ſpirit ſeems untameable: neither force not 2 8057 
has the ſmalleſt effect on it's ſtubborn nature; 


feeds it ag that by which it is chaſtiſed. With 
an ' appearance 'ſcemingly mild and inoffenſive, * 


nande; it is fierce and ſe ſi beyond meaſure: / 
correction cannot tetrify it, nor indulgence tame 


hunger; but the 1g er is inſatiable, and con- 


laughter. When it diſcovers à flock or herd, it 

no quarter; but levels all with ihdifcrimi. 1 
'nate ra ity, ſcarcely ſpar ing time to appt caſe the 
calls kayo, fo intent is it on gratifying the | 
malignity of it's nature. Animals of all Kinds, 
whether wild or tame, fall a ſacrifice'to it's fury; f 
and it ſometimes even ventures to attack the lion. 

Tigers are one of the moft terrible ſcourges 


buſhes on the ſides of rivers; ſome they al- 
moſt depopulate; and ſeem to prefer preying on 


They do not purſue their prey, but bound on it 
from their ambuſcades with great agility, and from 
a diſtance almoſt E N I they. miss their 2 
object, they inſtantly retire ; bur, wich ſucceſsful, | 
[carry it off with the greateſt eaſe, even if as large p 
as the buffalo: if not Diſturbed, they plunge their. 
heads! * the body of the animal „ "ie } 

eyes, as an eagerneſs to ate t em. 
Ares Ain b01 

There is a ſort of ende in the devaſtations of 


on any diſappointment. We are infortned on 
good authority, that, at che N of the pre- 
ent century, ſeveral ladies and gentlemen being 
on a party of pleaſure, obſerved under the ſhade | 
of ſome trees on the banks of a tiver in Bengal, a 
Tiger preparing for it's fatal ſpring: on Which 
one of the ladies, with amazing preſence of mind, 
laid hold of an umbrella, aud 1 it full in che 
animal's face; whereupon it inſtantly retreated, - 

and gave the company an 


drawing from the vicinity of bs: dreadful al in. 
truder. „n . Ain 
a Another party, we are told, had not t the fagne | 


—— 


rrunity of . | 


| 5113 ＋ 1 8 *: | 5 8 
good Grime, K Sond amen 
While bans, EF, the wg, ther 


and Carried wir off and he Was Tever more | 


of. 

* Sac von p reyails ih — parts of Ia 
dia, that*the N and rhe Wende Nve on 

artiicable* terms, from their being Trequently ſeen 
near each other,” But the 0 3s, the rhino- 
ceros, like the hog, loves to wallaw in the mire, 
on which account he frequents the banks of ci 
vers and che Tiger, in order to quench his rag. 
ing thirſt, is always found | in ſituations Contiguous 
ro-thern;, 

Fortunarely for mankſad Rix" aniona] iz not 

common; the ſpecies being hes confined 
tothe warmeft "provinces of the Eaſt. Some tra- 
vellers have compared the Tiger to the horſe, with 
reſpect to ſize; 220 others to the buffalo, - Buf- 
fon informs us, that ke was aſſured "by a friend, 
on whoſe veracity he could rely, that he faw a 
Tiger in the Eaff Indies of the length of fifteen 
"feet. He probably _— the rail in theſe di- 
menſions: Nherefore, ue ing four feet for that, 
the creature muſt have been 
the tip of the noſe to the inſertion of the rail, 

In order to give an adequate idea of the ſtreng 
57 this animal, we mall quote the ſubſtance 
3 Father Frenchard, who ſaw a cpm 

between à Tiger and two elephants at coo 
It was within a 10 Salifade, about one hundred 
feet ſquare. ' At firlt three elephants were pro- 
duced, with their heads and part of their trunks 
covered with a kind of armour. ' A Tiger was 
then brought forth from nis den, of a ſize much 
larger than any he had ever ſeen. He was at firſt 
held wich cords; and one of the elephants ap- 
proaching, gave him ſeveral blows on the back 
with it's trunk, with ſuch force, that the Tiger 
fell, and for ſome time lay motionleſs: but, when 
det at — 14 , though the firſt blows had greatly 
abated ury, he made ar the elephant with a 
loud Thrick, and aimed at ſeizing his trunk. The 


che Tiger on his great teeth, and threw him into 
the air. After this, he was diſcouraged from 
gun venturing to a 7559 15 the elephant: inſtead 
of which, he made ſeveral circuits round the x 
lifade, frequently attempting to fly at the f 
tors. At length, three Herb ephants were ſent againſt 
him; who rück him ſo terribly with their trunks, 
that he once more lay as if dead; and undoubt- 
edly would have been killed outright, had not the 
combat been ſuſpended. Hence we may form 
an opinion of the ſtrength of this animal, which, 
under ſuch great difadvanta ventured to con- 
tinue the engagement a aff fo 

covered and protected from his fi 

Captain Hamilton informs, us at there are in 
the Sundah Rajha's dominions no lefs than three 
forts of Tigers,' the ſmalleſt of which are the 
fierceſt. The ſmall ones are about two feet high, 
the ſecond three feet, and the larger ſort above 
three feet and a half. But the latter, though poſ- 
ſeſſing ſuperior powers, is leſs rapacious Tas el- 
ther of the former. This formidable animal is 


be ſeen in the Tower of London. 

We have no certain accounts as to the Murter 
of young which the'Tigreſs brings forth; but it 
is generally ſaid that ſhe produces four or five at 
a time. Though furious ar all times, her ferbeity 


on this occaſion | is incredible. 14 robbed of her 
45 young 
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eleven feet lon em 
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elephant drew i it up with great dexterity, received 
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ſuch potent enemies, 


called the Tiger-royal; one of which was my to | 
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=. young, ſhe-enrapedly purſues the ſpoiler, who, in 
er faves part, uſually drops one of her cubs. 


"This Me carnes back” to her. den, and again pur- 
_-- Joes him: he chen drops another, with which ſhe 


dei s her den as with the former; and the plun- 
derer_generally"elcapes with the remainder before 
"the xeruens.” Bur, If robbed of all her young, ſhe 


_ then becomes deiperace; and. boldly. entering the | 


_  "Khaventtowng commurs che moſt dreadful ſlaugh 
r . 

Tue fhiti of che Tiger is much eſteemed all 
over che Ealt, eſpecially in China, where the man- 
darins cover Weir ſears of juſtice with it; but in 
Evrope thoſe of the panther and leopard; are held 
in much. greater eſtimacion. The Indians. ſome- 
times eat che fleſh of this 
to regard it as A delicacy. 


animal, but do not ſeem | 


The Tiger often accompa Rt nies the u 8 ; 


of Bacchus ; and the chair of that god is uſually 
drawn by. thoſe animals. © Tigers are alſo ſome- 


times placed at thefeet of the Bacchinals: a pro- 
per einblem of the fry with which they are agi- | © Wh 
. ei i 1 [i in this country, this ſpecies was trained for catch- 


1 


"Trets; Rv. See Covoin. I. 
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 TIGFR CAT. A ſpecies of the feline genus, 
about the ſize of the wild car, with a coat beauti- 
fully ſtriped and varied like that of the commor 
tiger. The rail is ng, and ſtreaked with black; 
the body is yellow, with black ſtripes above, and 
rund black ſpots below ; the ears are black, and 
each is marked with a white lunated ſpot. N 
This animal, which was firſt briefly defcribed 
from a fin by Pennant, has been lately accurately 
and ſcientifically deſcribed by Dr. Forſter. It in- 
habits all parts of Africa, from Congo to the 
Cape of Good Hope; lives in mountainous and 
woody tracts; and in it's wild ſtate is a great de- 
ſtroyer of hares, rabbits, lambs, young aatelopes, 
and all kinds of birds. It's manners and œco- 
nomy are perfectly anomalous to thoſe of our do- 
I.. 17". + 
TIGER, MAN. See ManTzcar. 

TIGER SHELL. An appellation by which 
conchologiſts ſametimes expreſs the red voluta, 
with large white ſpots.” In the Linnæan arrange- 
ment, it is a ſpeties of the cypraa. 

TIHOL;. A name by which the natives of 
the Philippine Iſlands expreſs a ſpecies of crane, 
remarkable for it's ſize; being repreſented as 
taller than a man when ſtanding erect and hold- 
ing up it's Head. 1 

TIJEGUACU-PAROARA.. A Brazilian 
bird, of the ſize of a lark. The beak is ſhort 
and thick, brown above, and white below ; the 
head, throat, ſides, and lower part of the neck, are 
of à fine yellow colour, variegated with red in the 


Tietz, Huvrtwo, of Leorag. See Lo- 
n N & Car? IE > 8 


female, and entirely of a deep ſanguine colour in 


the male; the upper part of the neck and the 
whole back are grey, with an admixture of 


. 


brown; the wings are brown, tipt with white; 


the tail is of the ſame colour; and the ſides of 
the neck, the breaſt; belly, and thighs, are white. 
This bird was firſt deſcribed by Marcgrave. | 
 TIJEPIRANGA. | A Brazilian bird of the 
aa kind, deſcribed by Marcgrave. It is 
omewhat larger than the lark. The whole body, 
neck, and head, are of a very fine red colour; and 
the wings and tail are black.” 


There is another variety, about the ſize of the 


ſparrow'; of a bluciſh grey colour on the back; 


— 


.. TINNUNCULUS 


* 


neee | 
nd. 


IINEA. 
See Morn. | 


Wich eis wings; at which time it is watching for 
—_ 
hen falconry was a faſhionable amuſement 


ing young partridges and ſmall birds. See Far- 
CON. ** K == Le 8 


- TIPHLE.- An appellation by which ſome 
authors expreſs the acus, or tobacco-pipe fiſh. © 
n SIT ; 
ITIL A. Ia the Lingæan ſyſtem, 4 genus 
of the diptera order of inſects. The characters 
are theſe; the head is long; the upper jaw is 
arched; it has two bending feelers, longer than 


the head ; and a very ſhort recurved proboſcis. 


Linnzus enumerates fifty-cight ſpecſes. 
The ſmaller ſpecies of this genus bear ſuch a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the gnat, that the genera- 
lity of naturaliſts, not excepring the penetrating 
Swammerdam, have confounded the two genera, 
and deſcribed theſe among gnats. . The lon 
form of the body, the poſition of the wings, an 
the length and ſtrufture of the legs, are the cir- 
cumſtances which conſtitute a reſemblance be- 
tween the gnats and the Tipulæ; but the ſtructure 
and organs of the head are alone a very ſufficient 
„„ / 5 i en, 
As the Tipulz differ from gnats in the ſtructure 
of their mouths, and in being deſtitute of trunks 
ſo they differ equally from other flies of that cha- 
rafter by their reſemblance to gnats in the figure 
of their, bodies, in the _ conformation of their 


mouths, and in ſeveral parts and organs. The 


aperture of the mouth conſiſts of a ſlit, extending 
from the fore part of the head toward the hinder 
55 and the lips cannot be ſaid to be u 
ower, but lateral. When the body of the crea- 
ture is preſſed, this mouth opens, and diſcovers 
what may be denominated a ſecond pair within : 
theſe are not more. firmly cloſed than the others, 
and therefore only reſemble certain duplications 
of the fleſh, The extetior lips are cartilaginous, 
and furniſhed with ſhort hairs; the interior are 
perfectly ſmooth, and of a fleſhy texture. The 
head is of a long and ſlender figure: the lips are 
articulated at the extremity of this head; and on 
each ſide ſtands, on the upper part, a ſort of beard, 
which, when cloſely e appears to be ar- 
ticulated in the ſame manner as the antennæ of 
other inſects: the office of theſe beards ſeems to be 
that of a covering to the mouth; they are con- 


| ſtantly found in every ſpecies of Tipula, and are 


uniform in their poſition. 
The larger ſpecies of Tipulæ frequent mea- 
a dows; 
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5 if, 105 with ſcales or feathers. N 
XR have them alſo oe er with. theſe 


e at ailerons or | 


: Tipula found in me 


1 bg UN lite Fw Wer ol Ws 
$ 190, pt. the 1700 tribe: they are often. an 


chin Jen! cad” ro tail; i}; their bodies 
g ſlender; and compoſed ot nine rings.” "The 
1 


e Tipula is ** nguiſhed from, 1 
male Tipyh "much ily ng and thicker; 1 
e 


aced in the direction wit 


x. he legs of the 


ged to their b 
1255 FI in the larger ſpecies are 


8 
times the length of body. 
e larger * tpula, is of a Fans WH Lad 


5 | i 8 ce | 18 ſo 495 that the creature ſeems . 


ump-backed.” The head 1 a Yor ; 1 che r 
5 ort. The ee ave 
e the — 03 2 
Sy a greeniſh colour, with a calt 
MO ſup 
hich appear on the antefior 
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manner. 
and ranſparcot, with a light. calt of brown; and 
the. ribs, when microſcopically agen 2 Ar 


ar edges. 4 1 no ; 
z but, in their , two. very fine 
PE. TO mallets, havin; Jon pedicles, and 


e 42 oval. heads. a f phe 
riFiert are our: one late 
. ancers, Sach che ere Juſt below 
firſt pair + the firſt pair are very long, and 


others fin ſmall; Each ring of the body. is 


poſed of two har , vnited by ee a 


a al ich gives them an opportunity of 
e or contracted at the 3 Hear 's 


5 ure. err Hs ty Ans 
1 
and 


. at the juncture of each to the next there 1 1s A tuft 
of Jon 


All the large 
bleak on 15 oF 
joints, each covered Ears 


Tipule 1 8 two antenn: 
oſed of a 85 85 


e downy hairs z 


er and more iff hairs. 
is the deſcription of the comma In. large 
ows; which, in ons every 
icular, is e Sf 10 the generality of the 


ſects. Vie: 
rs BY us, 


ent 1 


Such 


e in almoſt eve 
Plage, and at caſon of the Fear,  Immenſe 
clauds of them appear . in 25 A ,.ahd 1 5 
8 the coldeſt winte 2.9 
About noon, 14 7 with t 
- almoſt continu 8 fl the (7, 5 g 

In tracing theſe flies from their origin, the) ae 
all- found. to be produced from, worms without 
legs, and regular icaly heads. Thoſe from which 
the larger Tipulz are produced, live under 
ground, uſually about an inch from the ſurface ; 
and in ſome 1 they are ſo extremely nume- 
rous, that the herbage is conſiderably damaged by 
them, In general, they are fond of marthy ſitu- 
ations ; nevertheleſs, they are not unfrequently 
found in the cavities. of the ſtumps, of old trees. 
IIRSIO. An appellation by which ſome au- 
dhors expreſs the phocæna of Willugbby; the por- 


peſſe, or marſum, of 3 
.TITLARK.;. the, Alauda Pract 0 He 

Y 
in low, moiſt places, has a delightful note, 


wig 119 


nus. This bird, which is moſt comm 


inging 
in all ſituations, on trees, on the ground, ; and in 


the air. 


It becomes filent about Midſummer, 
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the breaſt 4 vom 3 ay with 12 
A. n is duſky, but the ex | 
, is” Yi ed by a bat of white, rungin 
the end, ar taking in the whole ourmo 
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| cxtionicy oft the tongue. is truncated, and hg 
- nated. by three or for 


ur briſtles; ;.and that the beak 
is ntire and covered with briftly feathers at the 


ale, cre 85 pecies. 
: [TMOUSE, MAT. bs 8 which i is alſo 
called the — ix inches long, nine inc 
broad, and about one qune io bee The 
1 firaig ht, black, and. half an inc Jong; the 
Be is broad, terminating in four filacben 
the head and throat are b acks the cheeks are 
white; aod the back and eoverts df the wingy are 
n, The belly is of a yellowiſh green colour, 
vided in the centre by a line of black, extend. 
4 3 the vent; the fump is of a blueiſh 1 
the quill-feathers. are duſky, cpt with bly 
and White. Fhe lefler coverts "ops lue, and 
greater are ti Nich whe N he tail is about two | 
- 5:5 and abel lg and of a black EOlour, ex- 
ce tion the 8 which are blüe. 
ugh this bird ſomerimes viſits our: gardens, 
it chiefly inhabits woods, where i it makes it's neſt 
in hollow trees, and lays nine or ten This, 
and the whole tribe of Titmice, feed on inſets 
Jo they 2 lar 65 A ee but in 
ey conſidera ruit-gar- 
98 7 1 8 roying the tender buds. Like: the | 
woodpecker kind, they are tually running 
5 wn the trunks of trees in * of 


[TMOUSE, ; This. bid frequents | 
dens, and greatly i injures fruit-trees, TE 
the young buds in ſearch of ſuch. inlets as 
under them. It breeds in holes of walls; and lays 
7 * or fourteen The bill is ſhort 

. the crown of the head is of a fine blue 
pry Fay the forehead and cheeks a are white; and 2 
lack. line extends from the bill to the eyes. The 
ack is of a yellowiſh green hue; and the lower 
de of the body is yellow. The wings are blue, 
tranſyerſely Ate with a white bar; the tail is 
alſo blue; and the legs are of a leaden colour. 
egs 

. TreMovse, Cor, or BLack ; the Parus Ater 
of Linnzus. The length of this. is five in- 
ches, and the breadth ſeven. It is diſtin guiſhed 
from all others of the genus by it's fnallneks The 
head is black, with a a ſpot on the hind part; 
the back is of a greeniſh aſh-Ccolour ; the rump is 
of a deep green; and the exterior ige = the 
principal wing-feathers are alſo 4 

- T1TMOUSE, Maxsn. This bird. receives, it's 
name from it's frequrating moiſt ſituations. In 
this country it gen n woods, and ſel- 
dom infeſts gardens. _ Willughby obſerves, that 
it differs from the cole Fame in being bigger, 


F 


in wanting the white Tpot on it's head, i in having 
@ larger tail, in it's vader fide being white, in be- 


ing 


? 
8 
2 
C 
8 
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ing lefs'black under the chin, and in wanting the 


white ſpot on the coverts of the wings. Repeated 
experience, however; evinces that all theſe diſtinc- 
tions are not to be relied on. Nr (73 

- Trexovsr, Loxno-Taitsd. This bird is five 
inches and a quarter long, and the expanſion of 


che wings ſeven inches. © The bill is black, ſhort, 


thick, and very convex, differing from all the reſt 
of the genus ; the baſe is beſet with ſmall briſtles ; 
and the irides are hazel-coloured. The top of the 
head is White, ſurrounded: with a broad ftroke of 
black, which rifes on each fide of the upper chap, 
paſſes over each eye, and unites at the hind part 
of the head, continuing along the middle of the 
back to the rump. On each ſide of this black 


ftroke the feathers are of a purpliſh red colour, 
ns well as thoſe immediately incumbent on the 


tall. The coverts of the wings are black; and 
the ſecondary and quill-feathers are duſky, The 
tail is three Lug ong, — bares m that of 
4 magpie, conſiſting of twelve feathers of unequal 
lengths. The cheeks and throat are Ander "the 


| breaſt and belly are alſo white, tinged with red; 


and the legs and feet are black. | 

This bird builds an elegant neſt, of an oval 
ſhape; about fix inches deep, compoſed of moſs, 
wool, feathers, and down: It lays from twelve to 
ſixteen ; and the young follow the parent bird 
during the whole winter. 0074 


Tiruousx, BrarDeD: the Parus Biarmicus of 


Linnæus. This ſpecies is found in the marſhes 


near London, and in ſome other parts of the king ' 


dom. It is of the ſame ſhape as the long-tailed 
Titmouſe, but rather larger. The bill is ſhorr, 
ſtrong, very convex, 'and of a box colour; the 
irides are of a pale yellow; the head is of a fine 

on each fide of the bill beneath the eye, 
. 68h is a long triangular tuft of black feathers ; 
the chin and throat are white; the middle of the 


breaſt is leſh-coloured; the ſides and thighs are of 


a pale orange hue; the hind part of the neck and 
back are of an orange bay; 'the ſecondaries are 
black, edged with orange; the quill- feathers are 
duſky on their exterior, and white on their inte- 
rior ſides; and the leſſer quill-feathers are tipt with 
yellow. The tail is nearly three inches long: the 


two middle feathers are largeſt; the others gra- 


dually ſhorten on each ſide; and the extreme ones 
are of a deep orange colour. The vent-feathers 
of the male are of a pale black; of the female, a 
dull orange; and the legs are of a deep ſhining 
black. 5 . | 
The female is deſtitute of the black mark on 
each check, and the fine fleſh-colour on the breaſt. 
The crown of the head is of a browniſh ruſt- 
colour, ſpotted with black; 'and the extreme fea- 
thers of the tail are black, tipt with white, 
Edwards deſeribes this bird under the appella- 
tion of the leaſt butcher-bird. See BurcHER- 
Bizp. | | 
Trruousz, Paraptse, of Edwards; the Ta- 
nagra Tatao of Linnæus. The bill of this bird 
is black and duſky ; and round the baſis of the 
upper mandible the feathers are black. The top 
and ſides of the head are covered with yellowiſh 
green feathers, in-which ſpace the eyes are placed. 
The hinder part of the head and neck, the begin- 
ning of the back, the rail, and the quill-feathers, 
with the row of coverts immediately above them, 
are of a deep gloſſy black hue. The edges of a 


few of the outer quills are of a fine blue colour; 


as are the leſſer coverts, with tranſverſe duſky | 


Vor. II. 


rica. 


LA 


| lines. The inſides of the wings are duſky, the 


coverts * edged with blue green. The tail 
has twelve feathers of a dull black colour; the 
lower part of the back and rump is covered with 
feathers of an exceeding fine bright reddiſh orange 
colour; the throat and breaſt are of a fine dark 
ultramarine blue ; and the belly and thighs gra- 
qually change to a fine blueiſh ſea-green. Phe 
middle of the belly, about the vent, and the ends 
of the coverts beneath the tail, are tinged with 


ny 1 and the legs and feet arè of the ſame co- 
lour 25 


This bird is a native of Guiana, in South Ame- 
Trrmovse, Gxren Syorted, of Edwards; 
the Todos Cinereus of Linnæus. This bird has 
a ſhort bill, of a blueiſh black colour. The fea- 
thers of the whole body are of a very fine parrot 
n; but the centre of each being black, gives 
the bird a beautiful ſpotted appearance. The 
plumage on the throat and breaſt inclines to a 
whitiſh” blue ; the coverts within-fide the wings 
are of a light green; the inſides of the quills, and 
the under fide of the tail, are of a d. aſh-co- 
lour; and che legs and feet are duſky. 2 
Edwards informs us, that this bird is a native 
of Surinam, Ge eee IGe 
Trruovsz, Gol Dbzx, of Edwards; the Tana- 
gra Violacea of Linnæus. The bill of this bird 
is black; the hinder put and ſides of the head, 
the neck, throat, back, and wings, are of a dark 
ſhining blueiſh purple; the forehead, breaſt, belly 
thighs, and covert-feathers under the tail; are o 


a fine bright orange colour; by Beg mp of the 
e 


tail, and the exterior quills of wings, are 
duſky or black; the inner coverts of the wings, 
and the inner webs of the quills towards their bot- 
toms, are white; the interior webs of the outer 
feathers of the tail are white near their tips; and 
the legs and feet are of a dark brown colour, 
This bird is alſo a native of Surinam; and was 
firſt figured and deſcribed by Edwards from a live 
ſpecimen in London. 


Tiruovsz, BanAMuA, of Cateſpy. This bird 


has a pretty long black bill, ſomewhat incurvated ; 
the head, back, and wings, are brown; a white 
ſtreak runs from 'the angle of the bill to the back 
part of the head; the breaſt and upper part of the 
wings are yellow; and the tail, which is long, is 
brown above, and of a dirty white hue below. 
 TiTMovse, CRESsTED. This bird is about five 
inches long; the expanſion of the wings is eight; 
and the tail is two inches long. The top of the 
head is black, the _— of the feathers appearing 
ſomewhat white. The creſt, which riſes to an 
inch in height, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes this from 
all others of the genus. | 
» Trrmovse, erde of Cateſby. 
The bill and back part of the head of this bird 
are black; the throat is of a ſhining yellow co- 
lour, ſeparated on each ſide the upper part of the 
head and neck by a black ſtreak, which begins at 
the angle of the bill, croſſes the eye, and advances 
to the breaſt. The hinder part of the head, the 
neck, and the back, are grey; and the wings are 
of a browniſh grey colour. The belly is white in 
the middle; the ſides are ſpotted with black; the 
tail is black and white; and the legs and feet are 
brown, and armed with very long claws, by which 
it is aſſiſted in climbing trees. 3 
TLACOOZELOTL. See Ocztor, © © 
- TEAQUACUM. An appellation by which 
4 che 
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As the Toad bears a 


more frequently coupled in the water. 


— 
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T OA 


2 chat ſin, 
uſyally, denominated the qpoſſumnmn. 
 TLAQUATZIN, SPINOSUM. A name by 
hich Hernandez has expreſſed the cuanda, a 
kind of American porcupine. 9 


" TLANHQUACHUL., A Brazilian bird, 


| nearly approaching to the [nature of the 

| Ben, ea or peel bill It ĩs extremely 
voracious, feeding entirely on live fiſh, and faſti- 
.. rejecting dead ones. It is entirely of a 
beautiful red clanur, with a black ring round the 
upper part of it's neck. It frequents the ſea- 
ſhores, and the banks of rivers. | 


: 1 - * 1 ” 


"TLEUOUECHOLTOTOTL.” A Mexi- 


can bird of the woodpecker kind; deſcribed” by 


Nieremberg under the name of the avis ſalutiſe - 
rus, the plumage of creſt which adorns it's 


e a ſpecific againſt the head - 
"TOAD; .the Rana Bufo of Linnzvs. Thie 
animal bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the ex- 
cept that it is blacker in it's. colours; and being 


flow and heavy in it's motions, exhibits nothing 


of the agility of that creature. Tet ſuch is the 


force of habit, begun in early prejudice, that thoſe 


who. conſider the frog as an harmleſs, playful ani- 
mal, turn from the Toad with horror and diſguſt. 
The frog:is conſidered as an uſeful aſſiſtant in rid- 
ding our 1.4 75 of vermin; the Toad as a ſecret 
enemy, m 

with it's venom. 


* Tn'this manner the imagination, biaſſed by ira 
terrors, delineates the Toad in the moſt hideous 
colouring, and clothes it with more than natural 


deformity. It's body is broad; it's back is flat; 


and it is covered with a duſky, pimpled hide. It's 
belly is large, ſwagging, and prominent; it's pace 
is laboured, and crawling; it's retreat is gloomy 
and filthy; and it's whole appearance is n 
ſuppoſed to be calculated to excite diſguſt and 
horror: hence few can examine it without 2 * 
thy. Yet Goldſmith, informs us that, on firſt 
ſeeing a Toad, none of it's deformities affected 
him with the ſmalleſt ſenſations of loathing; and 
that he even miſtook it for a frog. 

| general ſimilitude to the 
frog, ſo it alſo reſembles that animal in it's na- 
ture and appetites. Like the frog, the Toad is 
amphibious; like that animal, it lives on worms 
a inſects, which it ſeizes. by darting out it's 
tongue; and in the ſame manner alſo. it crawls 
about during moiſt weather. nf 2A, 
The male and female couple, as in all the frog 
kind; their time of propagation being very early 
in the Digs Sometimes the females are ſeen 
on land, oppreſſed by the males; but they are 


continue together for ſome hours; and adhere ſo 
faſt, as to tear off the very ſkin from the place. 
In all theſe particulars they entirely reſemble the 


frog. But the aſſiſtance which the male lends the 


female in bringing forth, is a peculiarity in this 
ſpecies worthy of attention. A French gentle- 
man, on the evening of a ſummer's day, perceiv- 
ing two Toads coupled together in the king's 
gardens at Paris, ſtopped to examine them. Two 
acts, equally new, ſurpriſed him: the firſt, the 
extreme difficulty of the female in laying her 
e885 the ſecond, the aſſiſtance lent her by the 
male 


for that purpoſe. The eggs of the female 


lie in her body like beads on a ſtring; and, after 
he firſt was excluded by a ſtrong effort, the male 


ch only ſeeks an occaſion to inſect us 


. 


| 


ſteadſ of retiring to a dry hole, deſcends to the bot- 


They 


caught it wich his hinder pws, and Kept working 


Winter, 


females is found greatly to ſurpaſs that of the 


| gone all the variations of the tadpole ſtate, they 
ſummer's evening, crawling up by myriads from 


my . e commenced with it; and had 


above thirty years; an 


TOR 


it. till he had thus extracted the Whole chain. In 
this manner the animal perſormed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the functions of a midwife; impregnating 
every egg at the ſame time that it iſſued from the 


„ | 71 DDr 
It is probable, however, that this difficulty in 
ition happens only on the land ; and that 
ſpawn in the water, 


1 


parturi 
the Toad; which produces it's 
perform it as eaſily as the frog 


MAT 200 
Isa England, the Toad: ies exactly in 
the ſame. manner as —— the ſemale, in- 


tom of ſome pond, where ſhe lies torpid the whole 


ä preparing to propagate at the beginni 
of the ſpring: On theſe occaſions the number 


other ſex, there being above thirty to one; and 
twelve or fqurteen of the former are frequently 
ſeen clinging to the ſame female. 


n 1 
eee 


1 


ke the water; and are often ſeen, in a moiſt 


fenny places into dnier ſituations. Having found 
out, retreats for themſelves, or dug them with 
their mouths and hands, they lead a patient, ſoli- 
tary life, ſeldom venturing abroad except when 
the evening moiſture invites them. At ſuch 
times the graſs is commonly covered with ſnails, 
and the paths with worms, which conſtitute their 
incipal ſood. They are alſo very fond of every 
ind of inſects: and we have the authority of 
innæus to rt the aſſertion, that they ſome- 
times continue immoveable, with their mouths 
open, at the bottoms of ſhrubs; where the butter- 
flies, by ſome unaccountable faſcination, are ob- 
ſerved to fly down their throats. + -' 
As the ſubſequent letter from Mr. Arſcott, on 
the ſubject of the Toad, throws conſiderable light 
on it's natural hiſtory, we ſhall make no apology 
for laying it before our readers. 
© Concerning the Toad,” ſays this gentleman, 
© that lived ſo many years with us, and was' fo 
t a favourite, the greateſt curioſity was it's 
—— ſo remarkably tame. It had frequented 
ſome ſteps before our hall · door ſome years before 


e a-wana. 
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the largeſt I ever met with) who conſtantly pai 
it a viſit every Ong I knew it myſelf for 
by conſtantly feeding it, 
brought it to be ſo tame, that it always came to 
the candle, and looked up, as if expecting to be 
taken up and brought upon the table, where I al- 
ways fed it with inſects of all ſorts. It was moſt 
fond of fleſh maggots, which I kept in bran: it 
would follow them; and, when within a proper 
diſtance, would fix it's eyes, and remain motion- 
leſs for near a quarter of a minute, as if preparing 
for the ſtroke, which was an inſtantaneous throw- 
ing it's tongue at a great diſtance upon the inſets, 
which ſtuck to the tip by a glutinous matter. 

The motion is quicker than the eye can follow. 
© I cannot ſay how long my father had been 
acquainted with the Toad before I knew it; but 
when I was firſt acquainted with it, he uſed to 
mention it as the old Toad he had known for fo 
many years. I can anſwer for thirty-ſix years. 
© This old Toad made it's appearance as ſoon 
as the warm weather came; and I always con- 


been admited by my father for it's ſize, 7 pa 


| cluded it retired to ſome dry bank to repoſe till 


ſpring. 


ſpring. When we new-layed the ſteps, I had two 
holes made in the third ſtep, each with a hollow 
of more than a yard long, for it; in which I ima- 
gine it lept, as it came from thence at it's firſt 
It was ſeldom provoked. Neither 

t Toad, nor the multi I have. ſeen tor- 

- mented with great cruelty, ever ſhewed the leaſt 
deſire of revenge, by ſpitting, or emitting any juice 
from their pimples, Sometimes, upon taking it 
up, it 1-8 1 fro a great quantity of clear wa- 
ter, which, as I have often ſeen. it do the ſame 
upon the ſteps when quite quiet, was certainly 
it's urine, and no more than 1 evacuation. 
Spiders, millepedes, and fleſh-maggots, ſeem to 
be this animal's favourite food. I imagine, if a 
hee was to be put before a Toad, it would cer- 
tainly eat it to it's colt; but, as bees are ſeldom 
ſtirring at the ſame, time that Toads are, they 
rarely come in their way ; as they do not appear 


after ſun · riſing, or before ſun-ſet. 1 
L once, from my parlour- window, obſerved 
a large Toad I had in the bank of a bowling- 
green, about twelve at noon, a very hot day, very 
buſy and active upon the So uncommon 
an appearance made me go out to ſee what it 
was; when 1 found an innumerable ſwarm of 
winged ants had dropped round his hole; which 
temptation was as irreſiſtible as a turtle would be 
to a luxurious alderman. I nc 
In reſpect to it's end, had it not been for, a 
tame raven, I make no douht but it would have 
been now living. This bird, one day ſeeing it at 
the mouth of it's hole, pulled it out; and al ough 
I reſcued it, pulled out one eye; and hurt it fo, 
that notwithſtanding it's living a twelvemonth, it 
never enjoyed itſelf; and had a difficulty of taking 
it's food, miſſing the mark for the want of it's 
eye. Before that accident, it had every appear- 

ance of pt health.” 10 

I To this account of the Toad's inoffenſive qua- 
lities, we ſhall ſubjoin another from Valiſnieri, to 
prove that, even taken internally, the Toad is no 
way dangerous. | . 

In the year 1692, ſome German ſoldiers, who 
| had taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Arceti, find- 
ing that the peaſants of the country often amuſed 
themſelyes in catching frogs, and dreſſing them 
for the table, reſolved to provide themſelves with 
a ſimilar entertainment, and made preparations 
for frog-fiſhing in the ſame manner. It may ea- 
fily be ſuppoſed that the Italians, and their Ger- 
man gyeſts were not very fond of each other; and 
indeed it is natural to think, that the 2 8 
the poor le of the country very reaſon 
for 2 They were not a little pleaſed, 


therefore, when they ſaw them go to a ditch 


where Toads, inſtead of frogs, were found in great 
abundance. The Germans, no way diſtinguiſh- 
ing in their ſport, caught them in great numbers; 
while the peaſants 885 looking on, ſilently flat- 
tering themſelves with the hopes of ſpeedy re- 
venge. After being brought home, the Toads 
were dreſſed up after the Italian faſhion; the pea- 
ſants, quite happy at ſeeing their tyrants devour 
them with ſo an appetite, and expecting 
every moment to ſee them drop down dead. But, 
what was their ſurpriſe, to find that the Germans 
continued as well as ever; and only complained 
of a flight excoriation of the lips, which probably 
aroſe from ſome other cauſe than that of their re- 

aſt !* | 
F Solenander likewiſe relates the following ſtory. 


_——  — 


| 


For this pur | 
| the ſuppoſed would be the moſt effectual; and 
having calcined ſome Toads, mixed their powder 
with his drink. - +. | 


A tradeſman of Rome and his wife had long 
lived together with mutual diſcontent, The man 
was dropſical, and the woman amorous. This ill- 
matched ſociety promiſed ſoon, by the very infirm 
ſtate of the man, to have an end: but the woman 
was unwilling to wait the progreſs of the diſor- 
der; and therefare EET that, to get rid ot 
her huſband, nothing was wanting but poiſon. 
poſe ſhe made choice of a doſe which 


The man, after taking a hearty: doſe, found 
no conſiderable inconvenience, except that it 


| greatly promoted urine. | His wife, who conſi- 


ered this as an jncipient ſymptom of the venom, 


; reſolved not to ſtint the next doſe, but gave it in 


ater quantities than before, This alſo increaſed 
former ſymptom; and, in a few days, the wo- 
man had the mortification to ſee her deteſted huſ- 


band reſtored to perfect health; and remained in, 


utter deſpair of ever being a wido w. 
From the foregoing relations, it will, we doubt 

not, be extremely evident what unjuſt prejudices 

have been entertained; againſt this animal; and 


that mankind. have been taught to conſider as an 


enemy à creature which, by deſtroying numbers 


of the inſect tribe, frees them from real invaders. 
We, may, therefore regard, /as fables and vulgar, 


errors, thoſe accounts which. repreſent the Toad 


as poſſeſſed of venom to kill at a diſtance; of it's. 


. ect 
touches; of it's infecting thoſe, vegetables near 


ing it's venom, which burns wherever it 


which it reſides; and of it's exceſſive fondneſs for 


| ſage, which it renders. poiſonous by it's approach. 

Theſe, and many others of the ſame kind, moſt 

probably originated from an antipathy which ſome 
perſons have to all animals of th 


e genus. The 
Toad 1s certainly a harmleſs, defenceleſs creature; 


| flow, and unvenomous; and ſeeks the darkeſt re- 


treats, not from the malignity of it's nature, but 
the multitude of it's enemies, 

During the ſeverity: of winter, the Toad, like 
all the frog kind, becomes torpid. It then makes 
choice of either the hollow root of a tree, the 
clift of a rock, or the bottom of a pond, for it's 
retreat, where it is ſometimes found in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility. As it is very long lived, fo it 
1s extremely tenacious of life, It's ſkin is tough, 
and not eaſily pierced; and the animal, though 
covered with wounds, continues to ſhew ſigns 
of life, and every part a pears in motion. But 
for the ſtory. of it's exiſting whole centuries in 
the boſom of a rock, or caſed within the body of 
an oak tree, without the ſmalleſt acceſs on any 
ſide either for nouriſhment or air, and yet taken 
out alive and perfect, we can by no means ac- 
g . fe ans; 

It would perhaps be as uncandid to contra- 
dict, as difficult to believe, relations of this ſort: 
we have the molt reſpectable authorities witneſſing 
for their truth; and yet the whole analogy of na- 
ture ſeems to arraign them of falſhood. Bacon 
aſſerts, that Toads are ſometimes diſcovered in 
this manner; Plot confirms his teſtimony; and to 
this day there is a marble chimney-piece at Chatſ- 
worth having the print of a Toad on it, with a 
tradition of the manner in which it was found. 
In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we 
meet with an account of a Toad found alive and 
healthy in the heart of a very thick elm, withour 
the ſmalleſt aperture for entrance or egreſs. In 

the 


* 


£v . * "4 - 
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the year 1731, another was diſcovered in the heart 
old oak near Nantes, without the ſmalleſt 


of an old 
venue to it's cell; and it was generally fi 
tom the ſize of the tree, that the an 


not have been confined there leſs than eighty or 
a hundred years, without either ſuſtenance or air. 
To all theſe relations we can only oppoſe the 
of the fats; the neceſſity this animal 


ſtrangeneſs 
is under of receiving air; and it's dyin 
others in the air-pump when depriv 
ſuſtainin 
are of ſufficient wei 
and diſintereſted authorities, we 


without any food whatever. 


ginary, may 


2 — — A \ = 


ſucking cancerous breaſts ; thus extractin 


nom, and effecting a cure. The firſt inte 
ſubject is contained in à letter to 
the Biſhop of Carliſle from Dr. Pitheld, who was 
trended 


on this ſtran 


the firſt perſon of conſequence that'a 
| iment. The epiſtle follows; ; 


paragraph in the papers 


cation of Toads to a cancered bfeaſt. A 
of mine has ſent to the neighbourhood of Hun- 
woman on 
whom the cure was done. I have, with all the 

| attention I am capable of, attended the 6peration 

| for eighteen or twenty days, and am furprifed at 
| tion of any 


gerford, and brought down the very 


| the phenomenon. Lam in no expecta 
2 from the application; the 


itution, and thoroughly cancerous condition of 
the perſon, being unconquereble barriers to it. 
How an ailment of that kind, ae yer fe 


an otherwiſe ſound habit, and of a li 


3 
might be relieved, I cannot fay: but as to the 
operation, thus much I can affert, that there is 
neither pain nor nauſeouſneſs in it. The animal 
t into a linen bag, all but it's head, arid that - 

nerally inſtantly 
fore, and ſucked 
off dead. It has 
frequently happened, that the creature has ſwollen 


| | is 
| | is held to the part. It has 
laid hold of the fouleſt of 
with greedineſs till it dropped 


immediately, and from it's agonies ap 
be in great pain. 


rent 


[ 
| 


and ſometimes they diſgorge 
lively again. 


abſolutely local, none is to be 
extirpation, I thin 
bur th 

ſuppoſe, chiefly 
been ſucked out. 


fluid. But whether theſe objections 
t againſt ſuch reſpectab 
end not to 
determine: certain, however, it is, that the Toad, 
if kept in a damp ſituation, will live for ſeveral 
— Sethe tf 


To this fingular quality, whether real or ima- 
be added another equally ſingular, 
and equally queſtionable; namely, that of Toads 


< Your lordſhip muſt have taken notice of a 
with regard to the appli- 


I have weighed them for ſeve- 
ral days together, before and after the application, 
and found their increaſe of weight, in their diffe- 
„ from a drachm to an ounce. They 
frequently ſweat exceedingly, and turn quite pale; 
, recover, and | 
I think the whole ſcene is ſurpriſ- 
ing, and a very remarkable piece of natural hi- 
ſtory. From the conſtant inoffenſivenieſs which I 
have obſerved in them, I almoſt queſtion the 
truth of their poiſonous quality. Many 'people 
here expect no great good from the application of 
Toads to cancers; and where the diſeaſe is not 
expected. When 
it is ſeated in any part not to be well come at for 
it is hardly to be 1magined, 
at the having it ſucked clean as often as you 
pleaſe, muſt give great relief. Every body knows 
that dogs lic ing of ſores cures them; which is, I 
y keeping them clean. If there 
is any credit to be given to hiſtory, poiſons have 
Pallentia vulnera lambit ore 
venena trabens, are the words of Lucan on the oc- 
caſion. If the people to whom theſe words are 


Bo 


© } 
' : 


| appſied did their eure by immediately following 


| 


: 
* 
| 


[ 
| 
| 
| 


| 


; 
: 
: 
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[ 
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| of another poiſon brings the caſe to a great degree 
of fimilarity. I hope I have not ied ion lord 
ſhip with my 
my apprehenſion, a curious piece of natural hi- 
| tory, I could not fotbear communicating it to 


and ſome much lor | 
vas applied about ſeven of clock; ſucked till about 
ten, and died as ſoon as it was taken from che 
nued till three o'clock, but dropped 
the wound: each ſwelled exceed? 
| of a'pale 


during the time of their ſucking, were heard to 


' mained 
ſpectable maintain, that there is no viſible appear- 


che principal diſtinRtion between theſe ſeems to 


| brown f 


| 


ATO A 


injection of the poiſon, the local conſinement 


long tale: as it is a true one, and, in 


you. I own I thought the ſtory in the papers to 
be an invention; and when I conſidered che in- 
ſtinctive principle in all animals of ſelf-preferva_' 
tion, I was confirmed in ry diſbelief: but what 1 
have related I ſaw; and all cheory muſt yield to 
fact. It is only the rubeth; the Land- Toad, which 
has the property of ſucking: I cannot find any the 
leaſt mention of the property in any otic of the old 
naturaliſts. My patient can bear t6 have but onc 
applied in twenty our hours. The woman who 
was cured had them of day and night, without in- 
termiſſron, for five weeks. Their time of hanging 
at the breaſt has been from one to fix hours“ 

| Other remarks on the method by which theſe 
creatures perform this ſurpriſing operation, are 
theſe. - ' Sotne Toads die very ſoon her they have 
ſucked; others live about à quarter of an hour, 


longer. For example; one that 


breaſt; another that imme diately fucceeded conti - 
dead from 
ny ngly, and became 
colour. They did nor ſcem to ſuck 
greedily, and oſten turned their heads away; but, 


{mack their lips like a young chiſd. 4 
From theſe relations, which ſeerm well authen- 
ticated, and publiſhed from the pureſt thorives of 
— we might conclude that no room re- 
or doubt: and yet authorities equally re- 


ance of the Toad's ſucking any part of the cance- 
rous poiſon ; though they allow, thar the animal's 
ſwelling and falling off dead is a general conſe- 
quence of the application. LITRES RV 

There are ſeveral varieties of the Toad in this 
country, ſuch as the land and water Toad; but 


conſiſt in the ground-colour of their ſkin. In 
the firſt, it is more inclining to afh-colovr, with 
in the other, the colour is brown, 
approaching to black. The Water Toad is alſo 
inferior in ſize to the other; but both breed equally 
in that element. The ſize of the Britiſh Toad is 
generally from two to four inches long; though 
mention is made of ſeveral which have greatly ex- 
ceeded thoſe dimenſions. But, in fome of the 
. the Toad is uſually ſix or ſeven 
inches in length; and now and then much larger. 
Of theſe hideous creatures, ſome may be ſaid to 
be beautifully ſtreaked and coloured; ſome ſtud- 
ded over as with pearls; others briſtled with horns 
or ſpines; ſome with their heads diftin& from 
their bodies; and others with ſuch ſhort necks, as 
to appear almoſt without heads. 
-- Theſe varieties, and many others which we leave 
the friends of deformity to enumerate, are found 
in the tropical climates in great abundance, parti- 
cularly after ſhowers of rain. Ar ſuch ſeaſons 
the ſtreets and fields are almoit wholly covered 
with them: they then crawl from their retreats, 
and disfigure every place in ſearch of their favou- 
rite moiſture, 2 
Wich us, the conceit of it's raining Toads and 
frogs 


"Frags has long been juſtly exploded; but it is fill 


entertained in the tropical countries, not only by 
the lavage natives, but by the more refined ſet- 
tlers, who frequently add to their own the preju- 
dices and ſuperſtitions of other nations, 
It would be an endleſs, as well as a diſagree- 
able taſk, to enter into all the minute diſcrimina- 


tions of theſe animals, as found in the various cli- 
mates of the globe; nor do they appear in general 


to differ eſſentially in nature and habits from each 
other; the pipal, or Syrinam Toad, however, 


ſeems do be too ſingular an object in natural hi- 


ſtory to be paſſed over in ſilence. 


OAD, SURINAM, or PiPatL, This creature 


is ſtill more hideous in-it's ſhape than the common 
Toad, The body is flat and broad; the head is 
ſmall; the jaws, like thoſe of the mole, are ex- 


"tended, and evidently fitted for digging. in the 
ground, and the ſkin of the neck forms a ſort of 
wrinkled collar. The head is of a dark cheſnut 


colour; the eyes are ſmall; the back, which is very 
broad, is of a lightiſh grey colour, and ſeems to 
be covered with a number of ſmall eyes, round- 


1th, and arranged at nearly equal diſtances. Theſe | 


eyes are very different from what they appear, be- 
ing in reality the animal's eggs, covered with their 
ſhells, and placed there for hatching: they are bu- 
ried deep in the in; and at the beginning of 
incubarion, juſt begin to appear; but are very vi- 
fible when 1 — young animal is about to burſt 


from it's confinement. They are of a reddiſh, 


ſhining yellow colour; and a number of ſmall 


warts, reſembling pearls, are diſperſed over the 


* | Such is their ſituation, previous to their coming 


forth; but nothing is more ſingular than the man- 
ner of their production. The eggs, when formed 


in the ovary, are ſent, by ſome internal canals 
which anatomiſts have not hitherto deſcribed, to 
He and arrive at maturity under the bony ſub- 
ſtance of the back: in this ſtate they are impreg- 
- nated by the-male, whoſe ſeed finds it's way by a 


ſeries of pores, and pierces not only the ſkin but 


the perioſteum. The ſkin, however, is ſtill appa- 
rently entire, and forms a very thick. covering 


over the whole brood ; but, as they advance to 


maturity, at different intervals, one after another, 


the egg ſeems to ſtart forward, and to project 


from he back, becoming more yellow, and at 


laſt breaking, when the young one puts forth it's 


head: nevertheleſs, it ſtill retains it's ſituation, 
till it has acquired a proper degree of ſtrength; 

and then quits the hell, but continues to adhere 
to the back of the parent. In this manner the 
Pipal travels, with her fingular brood on her 


back, in all the different ſtages of maturity. Some 
of the ſtrange progeny, not yet come to ſufficient. 


erfection, ar quite torpid, and as yet with- 
2 life in — 45 5 17 i beginning to 
riſe through the ſkin, in one place peeping forth 
from the ſhell, in another entirely emancipated 
from their priſon; ſome are ſporting at large on 
the parent's back; and others deſcending to the 
ground, in order to ſearch for their proper food, 
and in time to propagate their kind. 
Such is Seba's deſcription of this 7; ae pro- 
duction; in which he differs from Ruyſch, who af- 
firms, that the young ones are bred in the back 
of th 
eggs. However, Seba's authority is generally 
allowed to be the beſt, chough many circum- 
| ſtances = wanting to compleat his znformation, 
Vol. II. * 9 | 


e male only, where the female depoſits her 


| the belly is white; the Ls is very long, flat, 
fen b tt We 


105 
ſuch as a deſefiption of the palfage by which the 
egg finds it's way into the back, the manner of it's 
fecundation, the time of geſtation, as alſo-a hi- 
ſto 5 . the animal itſelf. 
e male Pipal is every way larger than the 
female, and tne ſkin more Aaccid. The whole 


body 1s coyered with puſtules, refembling pearls; 
and the belly, which is of a bright yellow colour, 


appears as if ſewed up from the throat to the vent. 

his creature, however hideous in it's appear- 
ance, is probably entirely. harmleſs, like, the reſt 
of the frog kind; though we are told of terrible 
effects · reſulting from it's powder, when calcined. 
This, however, muſt certainly be falſe: no crca- 
ture whatever, when calcined, can be poiſonous ; 
for the fire-conſumes every particle that could be 
dangerous in this compoſition; all animal, ſub- 
ſtances, when caleined, being exactly the ſame 


both in nature and 9 r 2 
T OBACCO.- PIP SH; the Syngnathys 
Acus of Linnæus. See Piez-Fron. _, © 
— TOBACTLI.. An American appellation for 
a bird of that country deſcribed by Nieremberg, 
more uſually denominated Troactli. 
TOBILANUS. A name by which ſome ich- 
thyologiſts expreſs the ammodytes, or ſand-eel. 
. TOBIS is alſo a name for the ſand-cel. 
TOCKAY. A ſpecies of Indian lizard, diſtin- 
gviſhed from the other kinds by being entirely 
covered with ſpots. "7022 MY 
TOc MOL. An appellation ſometimes given 
to the common molle. 5 
TOD TEN VOGEL. A name by which Gef- 
ner, and ſome others, have e that Ipecigs 
of cenanthe known in Englan 
of the ſtone=chatter, ſtone-ſMmich, or moor-tit- 


ling. f 2 9 ens NL 
Fopr. A genus of the picæ: the charactefs 

of which are; that the bill js ſubulated, depreſſed, 

obtuſe, ſtraight, and beſet with briſtles ; and the 


Lk 


feet formed for walking. ee 
Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies; the green, 
with a red breaſt, found in America; and the aſh- 
coloured, with the under part of the body yellow, 
found in Surinam. RF 3 
TOE-SHELL, A particular ſpecies of ſhell, 
called alſo pollicipes. e ee 
TOMINEIO, An appellation by which ſome 
writers expreſs the guainumbi, or humming- bird. 
The name is ſuppoſed to be derived from To- 


mino, a Spaniſh word ſignifying a Grain, as if 


expreſſive of the minuteneſs and lightneſs of this 
tribe of birds. 3 


TOP. An Engliſh appellation for a genus of 
ſhells, of which Pennant enumerates the follow- 
ing ſpecies, all natives of the Britiſh coaſt: the li- 


vid, the rough, the umbilical, the cinerequs, the 


— 
. 


tuberculated, and the land Top. _ 


TOPAN, An Ie $9 0 ſometimes given | 


to the horned-beaked Indian raven, more uſually 
denominated. the rhinoceros-bird. ... 


TOPE; the Squalus Galeus of Linnzus. Ar- 


tedi diſtinguiſhes this fiſh from others of the ſquali, 
by it's noſtrils being placed extremely near the 
mouth, and by certain foramina or apertures near 
the yes. * 

The Tope has ſometimes been caught on the 
Britiſh coaſts, weighing twenty-ſeven pounds, and 
five feet in length; but, according to Artedi, it is 
frequently one hundre weight. The upper part 
of the body and fins is of a light cinereous hue; 


and 


by the appellation 


— 
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and ſharp-pointed ; and behind each eye there is a joint. All this is accompanied with an univerf, 


ſmall orifice. The teeth are numerous, arranged | tremor, a ſickneſs of ſtomach, a general. convul- 
in three rows, ſmall, ſharp, \triangular, and ſer- Ton, and a total fv e of the faculties of the 


ſ 
ſuc 


rated on their inner edges. The firſt dorſal fin is] mind. In ſhort, ſuch is the pain, that all the 
_ upwards of a foot and a half from the head; the; | force of our promiſes and authority could not 
ſecond is near the tail; and the tail itſelf is finned *| prevail on a ſeaman to undergo the ſhock: a ſc. 
beneath, the upper part ending in a ſharp angle. cond time. A negro, ide chat was ſtanding 
- © Rondelenus informs us that this ſpecies is ex- by, readily undertook to touch the Torpedo; and 


' tremely fierce and voracious, purfuing it's to 
the 75 edge of the ſhore. Me ſkin and fleſh. 
have; an offenſive, rank ſmell; from whence it has 
| 3 received the appellation of Sweet Wil- 
' TORDINO. A name by which the Venetians 

_ "expreſs a bird of the lark kind, called alſo ſpino- | little, it's efieacy- took place.” yy 
"WI: neat bs ra oy, Though Kempfer has given an accurate de- 
TORDO MARINO. A bird of the ſtarling ſcription of the effects produced by the ſhock of 
kind; called alſo ruticilla major; and by Aldro- | this creature, experience has Pere that holding 


was ſeen to handle it without feeling any of it's 
effects. He informed us, that his whole ſecret 
conſiſted in keeping in his breath; and we found, 
upon trial, that this method anſwered with our- 
ſelves. When we held in our breath, the Tor- 

do was harmleſs ; but when we breathed ever fo 


it of the uſe o 


whole length of line and rod. 


bones of his body, and | 
imd that received the blow, are driven out of 


vandus Merula Saxatilis. It is about the ſize of 


the common ſtarling, and y reſembles it in 


figure. The breaſt is greyiſh, with a black tranſ- 


verſe ſtreak ; the head and back are blackiſh, with 


"ſome Night variegations of grey; the tail is long. 
and of a reddiſh orange colour; and the under fea- 


thers of the wings are of the ſame hue. 


The female is mouſe-coloured, variegated with 


white, on the back; and aſh-coloured on the belly. 


This bird is commonly met with in Germany; 

and may be taught to imitate the human voice. 
_ ©" TORGOCH. A name by which ſome au- 
 thors an See CHARR, 2 


TOR | 


the Raja Torpedo of Linnæus. 


his is a well known and formidable animal; 
whoſe nartotic, or numbing qualities, have been 
noticed in all ages. The body is almoſt circular, 
and thicker than others of the ray kind; the ſkin 
is ſoft, ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh colour, marked 
wich large annular ſpots like the reſt of the kind; 
the eyes are yery ſmall; the tail tapers to a point; 


and the weight of the fiſh is ſometimes eighty 
pounds. 


that it maden deprives the perſon who handles 


tact with it, and even affects him if he only 


. touches it with a ſtick. O plan aſſerts, that it 


will benumb the aſtoniſhed | 


- 


erman through the 


The ſhock 


gre us the following account of it: © The in- 
ant, ſays he, © I touched it with my hand, I felt 
a terrible numbneſs, in my arm, and as far as my 


ſhoulder, . Even if one treads upon it with the 
ſhoe on, it affects not only the leg, but the whole 


thigh upwards. Thoſe who touch it with the 
alpitation than 


foot, are ſeized with a ſtronger p 
even thoſe who touch it with t 


it diffuſes itſelf over the whole 
body, and gives it real pain. The nerves are ſo 
affected, that the perſon ſtruck imagines all the 


DO, Cramp Fiſh, or EleQric Ray; ; 


From it's external appearance, none 
' would ſuppoſe it poſſeſſed of any very extraordi- | 
nary powers: it has no muſcles which ſeem 
lated for any great exertions; no internal con- 
formation eſſentially different from the reſt of it's 
kind; yet ſuch is it's wonderful power when alive, 


calcu- . 


that member which comes in con- 


Lit. hoc iven by the Torpedo reſembles 
the ſtroke of an electrical machine. Kempfer 


ticularly thoſe of the 


8 


— 


0 e hand. This 
numbneſs bears no reſemblance. to that which we 
feel when a nerve is a long time preſſed, and the 
foot is ſaid to be aſleep; it rather appears like a 
ſudden vapour, which, paſſing through the pores 
in an inſtant, penetrates to the very fprings of 
life, from Sch. 


in the breath will not preſerve from it's violence; 
and yet the fiſh may ſometimes be touched with 
perfect ſecurity. _ » RR 1 

Steat as the powers of the Torpedo are when 
in vigour, they are impaired as it declines in 
ſtrength, and totally ceaſe when it expires, We 
alſo hazard a conjecture, which thoſe who have an 
opportunity may bring to the &ſt of experience, 
that a frequent repetition of the ſtroke weakens 
it's efficacy; and that it might be totally exhauſted 


of it's electric power for fone little f ce, till it 


could gain time to recruit it's ſtrength afreſh. 
The noxiovs qualities of the Torpedo by no 
means affect it's fleſh; for it is frequently eaten by 
the French and other nations. Galen affirms, 
that it 15 ſerviceable to epilepric patients; and thar 
the ſhock of the living fiſh, applied to the head, 
is efficacious in removing any pains in that part. 
There is a double uſe ig thi ſtrange , 
with which the Torpedo is endued: it 1s exerted 
as a means of defence againſt voracious fiſh, which 
by a ſingle touch are deprived of all poſſibility 
of ſeizing their prey; and, by concealing itſelf in 


the mud, and benumbing ſuch fiſh as are care- 


1 ſwimming about, it makes a ready prey of 
them. Vi 3 
The Torpedo is a native of the Mediterranean 
and many other ſeas; and is not unfrequently 
found on the Britiſh coaſts, though jr ſeems to be 
more peculiarly attached to warmer climates. 
The female Torpedo is generally ſuppoſed to 
be much more powerful than the male. Loren- 
zini, who made ſeveral experiments on this ani- 
mal, 1s, of opinion that it's power is wholly reſi- 


dent in two thin muſeles which cover a part of 


the back; theſe he calls the trembling fibres: 
and he ſeems convinced that the animal may be 
touched with ſafety in any other part. It is now 


generally known that there are other fiſh of the 


ray kind poſſeſſed of this benumbing quality, 
which has gained'them the appellation of the Tor- 
Edd Atkins and Moore deſcribe theſe as ſhaped 
tke the mackerel, except that the head is conſi- 
derably larger. 1 n 

Condamine deſcribes a fiſh poſſeſſed of the 


g of the Torpedo, of a 2 5 very different 
rom the former, and greatly reſembling a lam- 
rey. He alſo informs us that, if touched by the 


ands, or even with a ſtick, it inſtantly benumbs 


the hand and arm to the very ſnoulder. 


The ſubſequent experiment made by Mr. 
Walſh, in preſence of the Academy of Rochelle, 


for evincing the circuit of the electric matter it- 


"ſuing from the Torpedo, deſerves attention. 


Aliving Torpedo was laid on a table, on a wet 


napkin; 
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napkin; — cate Rood Bee 
long, 
ſtri 


ngs. One of the wires reſted by one end on 


the wet napkin ; and the other end was immerſed 


in a baſon full of water, placed on a ſecond table, 
on which ſtood four other baſons, likewiſe full of 


1. | 
'fulated; and two. braſs wires, each thirteen feet 
were Auſpended from the; cieling; by ſilken 


water. The firſt perſon put a finger of one hand 


into the water in Which the wire was immerſed, 


and a 4 85 of the other hand into the ſecond; 
and ſo on ſucceſſively, till all the five perſons com- 
 municated with one another by the water in the 
baſons., In the laſt 


on one end of the ſecond | 


wire was dipped, and with the other end Mr. 


Walſh touched the back of the Torpedo; when 
the five perſons felt a ſhock, differing in nothing 
from that of the Leyden experiment, except in 
being weaker... Mr, Walſh, who was not in the 


circle of conduction, felt nothing. This was ſe- | 


veral times ſucceſſively repeated, even with eight 
perſons. _ The experiment being related by M. 
de Signette, mayor of the city, and one of the ſe- 


cretaries to the Academy of Sciences of Rochelle, 


and publiſhed by him in the French Gazette; the 
account is therefore ſufficiently authenticated. 


. Ariſtotle affirms that the Torpedo brings forth 
it's young at the autumnal equinox. A gentle- 


man of Rochelle, on diſſecting certain females of 
this ſpecies the ioth of September, found in the 
matrices ſeveral of the fœtuſes quite formed, and 
nine eggs, in no ſtate of forwardneſs: ſuperſœ- 
tation ſeems therefore to be a. property. of this 
fiſh. | 


ſmall Tarpedo, caught an the Britiſh coaſts. * Ir's 
length, fays he, © was eighteen inches from the 
head to the tip of the tail; the greateſt breadth 
twelve inches. I could not inform. myſelf of the 
weight of this; but that of one, meaſuring four 
feet in length, and two and a half in breadth, was 
fifty-three pounds avoirdupoiſe. 

The tail was fix inches long, pretty thick and 
round ; and the caudal fin broad and abrupt. The 


head and body, which were indiſtinct, were nearly 


round; about two inches thick in the middle, at- 
renuating to extreme thinnefs on the edges. Be- 
low the body, the ventral fins formed on each ſide 


The ingenious Mr. Pennant ſpeaks thus of a 


a quarter of a circle. The two dorſal fins were * 


placed on the trunk of the tail. The eyes were 


ſmall, placed near each other; and behind each 


was a round ſpiracle, with ſix ſmall cutaneous 
rays on their inner circumference. The mouth 
was ſmall; the teeth were minute and ſpicular; 


and there were two openings to the gills, as in 


others of this genus. The ſkin was every where 
ſmooth; of a cinereous brown hue above; and 
white beneath.“ 
TORQUATA. An 
many naturaliſts expreſs the common water-ſnake; 
ſo called from the remarkable ring about it's 
neck. 
TORQUILLA. ſpecies of woodpecker ; 
more commonly known by the appellation of the 
Jynx; in Engliſh, the wry-neck. | 
TORTOISE. | 
of the claſs of amphibia, and order of reptiles, in 


the Linnzan ſyſtem: the characters of which are; 
that the body has four feet, is defended by a thick 


criiſt, and furniſhed with a tail; and the mouth 


has naked mandibles without teeth. Linnæus 


enumerates fifteen ſpecies. 


Tortoiſes are uſually divided into thoſe which 


A diſtin& genus of animals 


+ -4 'vF tf » 


appellation: by which | 


| 


der the 


TOR 


live on the land, and ſuch as ſubſiſt in the water: 


and cuſtom has made a diſtinction even in the 
name; the one being called Tortoiſes, the other 
Turtles. Seba, however, has proved, that all Tor- 


toiſes are amphibious; that the Land- Tortoiſe 
will live in the water; and that the Sea - turtle can 


be fed on the lane. robs 145 

. The Land-Tortoiſe is generally from one to 
five feet long, from the end of the ſnout to the ex- 
tremity of the tail; and from five to eighteen in- 


ches acroſs. the back. It has. a ſmall head, ſome- 


what reſembling that of a ſerpent; and an eye 
without the upper lid, the under eye- lid yg 


to cover and keep that organ in ſafety. The 
is long and ſcaly, like that of a lizard; and the 


head may either be protruded, or concealed un- 
pent-houſe of it's ſhell, at the plea- 
ſure of the animal. 1 ö 
All Tortoiſes nearly reſemble each other in their 
external ſnape; their outward covering appearing 
to be compoſed of two great ſhells, one laid on 
the other, and touching only at the edges: but, 
on a cloſer inſpection, we ſhall find that the up- 
per ſhell is compoſed of no leſs than thirteen 
ieces, laid on the ribs like the tiles of a houſe; 
y means of which the ſhell is kept arched and 
ſupported. Indeed, to an inattentive obſerver, 
the ſhells, both above and below, ſeem to make 
each but one piece; but they are bound. together 
at the edges by very ſtrong and hard ligaments. 
The Tortoiſe, though peaceable in itſelf, is ad- 
mirably formed for. war, and ſeems to be almoſt 
endued with immortality... Hardly any ſpecies of 
cruelty can deprive it of life: mangling and 
maiming are but flight injuries; and it will live 


though deprived of the brain; nay, even of the 


head. Redi informs us, that he made a large 
opening in the head of a Land- Tortoiſe; drew 
out all the brains; ſo waſhed the cavity, as not to 
leave the ſmalleſt part remaining; and then, leav- 
ing the hole open, ſet the animal at liberty: not- 
withſtanding all this, the Tortoiſe marched off, 
without ſeeming to have received the ſmalleſt in- 
jury; and lived in that ſtate for ſix months. A 
certain Italian philoſopher carried his experiment 
yet farther; for he cut off the head, and yet the 
animal lived twenty-three days after it's ſeparation 
from the bod. 

Tortoiſes are alſo remarkable for their longe- 
vity; they are commonly known to live upwards 
of eighty years; and one kept in the garden be- 
longing to Lambeth Palace was remembered 
above one hundred and twenty. The Tortoiſe 
retires to ſome cavern, in order to repoſe during 
the winter; and at that ſeaſon, when it's food is 
no longer found in plenty, it happily becomes in- 
ſenſible to the want. It is ſometimes buried two 
or three feet under ground; having firſt provi- 
dently ſtored it's hole with moſs, graſs, and other 
ſubſtances; as well to keep the retreat warm, as to 
ſerve for aliment in caſe it ſhould prematurely 
emerge from it's ſtupefaction. From this dor- 
mant ſtate the Tortoiſe is awakened by the genial 
return of the ſpring. | | 

Theſe . animals are frequently admitted into 
gardens, on a ſuppoſition that they deſtroy inſects 
and ſnails in great abundance. Their ſtrength is 
ſo prodigious, that a child has been known to get 
on the back of one, and yet not retard it's acti- 
vity; but, when it had carried it's burden to the 
place where it expected to be fed, nothing could 
prevail on it to advance any farther, 
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For a deſeriptiot of the Sea: Turtoiſeb, [et Tux - 
Tuo of the moſt curious 


ſpecies of Land- Tor- 
toes are the following 
Ton rost, ArkicAx. Ent ene which was 
Agate ani Gefor 'by Edwards, is 
the Teſtudo Puſilla of Linnæus. It was imported 
, and lived ſe- 
veral years in the garden of the Co 
cians, London. The irides are of a reddilh ha- 
zel colour; the lips ate hard and corneous; the 
Head is covered with yellowiſh- coloured ſcales; 


the neck; hinder legs, nd tail, are covered with 


of Phy- 
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a flexile ſuin of a dull Adſh-colour;.and the fore- - 


legs with yellow ſcales on their ontfides; being 


11 is round, pretty prominent on the upper ſide, 


rtly expoſed When the head is drawn in. The | 


I 
( 


and flat underneath: it is divided into mahy com- | 
partments, or ſeparate ſcales, with forrows or 


creaſes all round, leſſening one within another to 


lowiſh colour, clouded with large and ſmall irre- 
gulat duſky or black ſpots.” There are five claws 
on each foot forwards; and four on each of the 
, A a gs 
When this creature is apprehenſive of any dan- 
get, it draws it's head, tail; and legs, into the 
ell; a quality it poſſeſſes in common' with the 
en HITS ron anc ror eg 
Tokrotsz, Aut ic; the Teſtudo Catolina 


of Linnæus. This animal is a native of Caro- 
ling, and other ry of America. It's head is 


inveſted with a hard ſhelly covering, of a dark 
brown colour on the top; on the ſides and throat 
It is yellow, with ſmall black or duſky ſpots; the 
noſtrils art placed very near each other, not far 
from the extremity of the beak; the eyes are of a 
ellowiſh colour; the neck is covered with a looſe 
in, of a qu ficſh-eolour, partly co- 
vering the head When not fully extended; the 
hinder legs, and parts about the vent, are covered 
with the fame coloured ſkin as the neck; and the 


fore. legs and feet with yellow hard feales. There 


are five toes on each of the fore- fert; but only 
four on the hinder; all armed with pretty ſtrong 
duſky claws. | e 


The upper part of the ſhell is pretty convex, 
divided into ſeparate ſcales; and each ſcale is en- 


raven, as it were, with rings round it's extremi- 
ties; which leſſen” inwards'to-t's centre. The 


the middle of each ſeale. The ſhell is of a yel- | 


* 
* 
* 

. 

» 

* 
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with it's horns up 


ſhell is of a duſkey don cblour above, with yel- 


owiſh ſpots of Various forms; underheath it is 
flattiſn, of a yellowifty colour, with black cloud 
ard ſpots; and there is no tail. 8 


Both this and the African Tortoiſe are ſmall 


ſpecies of that kind to which the Engliſh refident 
in thoſe ebuntries give the appellation of Tura- 
ins. n k 3 (7 

F TOTANO, ox TOTANUS. A term by 
whith ſotmie ornithologiſts expreſs a bird more 
commonly called vetola; frequent in Italy. 
Is the Linnæan ſyſtem, the Totanus is a ſpe- 
cies of the feolopax, the crex of authors in ge- 
neral. See RAIL. 


TOrTAQUESTAC. An American bird de- 
ſcribed by Nieremberg. It is ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the pigeon: the whole plumage is of a beau; 
tiful green colour; and the rail-feathers, which 
are prodigiouſly long, are much'valued. 
This beautiful bird is in fuch high eſtimation 


among the Indians, that it is death by their laws 


— 


| 


to kill it: however; they do not ſcruple to ſtrip ĩt 
12 4 AN 
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of it's elegant plumage whenever they can Catch 
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Torravn LA. A name y which: ſome 


en expreſt the alavda or = 
mon lark... N (42 


© *FOUCAN. A gepus of birds of the order of 
picw is the Linnean ſyſtem: the chariters or 
which are; that the bill is very large, convex, 
and ſerrated on the edges; Both mandibles are 


bent at the apex; the noſtrils are firuated hear the 
baſe of the bill; the tongue is feathered about the 
edges; and the feet are formed for climbing. 


+ Einnzeus enumerates eight ſpecies, moſt of 


which are natives of South America. 


"Fovean, Rep-Braxtvr} the Ramphaſtos Tu- 
canus of Linnaus. The ſhape of rhis birt! re- 
ſernbles that of the jack-daw; and rhe ſize is 
nearly the fame.” | The” bead Is very large, and 
well calculated to ſupport” it's enormous bill, 
which, from the baſe to the point, is fix inches 
and à half in length, and is the thickeſt part ex- 
ceeds two inches ih breadth: it's thickneſs near 
the head'is one inch and a quarter; it is 4 little 
arched or rounded along the top of the upp 
chap; and the under fide is alſo rounded, The 
whole ſubſtance of the bill is extremely flight, and 
almoſt as thin as parchment. The upper chap is 
of a bright yellow colour, except on the ſides, 
which are of a betutiful red; as is alſo the lower 
chap, except at the baſe, which inclines to a 155 

ite 
the 


ple. There is a black line of ſeparation 
round the baſe of the bill, between that and the 
head. The noſtrils are ſituated in the upper part of 
the bill, and almoſt covered with feathers; Round 
the eyes, on each fide of the head, there is a ſpace 
of blueiſh ſkin, deſtitute of feathers; above which 
the head is black der a white ſpot on each ſid 
Joining to the bale of the upper chap. The hind 
part of the neck, the back, wings, tail, belly, an 
thighs, are black; the under-ſide of the head, the 
throat, and the upper part of the breaſt, are white; 
a ſeries e in the form of a creſcent, 
s, appears between the white 
on the breaſt and the black on the belly; the c6- 
vert-feathers under the tail are red, and thoſe 
above it are yellow; the legs, feet, and claws, are 
aſh-coloured; and the toes are diſpoſed like thoſe 
of parrots, two before and two behind.  *©- 
ravellers aſſure us that, notwithſtanding this 
bird is furniſhed with ſuch a formidable beak, it 
is very gentle and inoffenſive; and ſo eaſily tamed, 
that it will fit and harch it's young in houſes. 
They N BB, that it feeds principally on 
pepper; which it devours greedily, gorgin 
5 in ſuch a manner, as . 85 el 
unconcocted. Whatever degree of credit this ac- 
count may deſerye, certain it is that the Toucan 
hes principally on a vegetable diet; and, in a 
dome om wa ſtate, it is know to prefer ſuch food be- 
fore any other. Poz2zo, who bred up one of theſ; 
birds tame, ſays it leaped up and down, ved 
it's tall, and cried with a voice reſembling that of 
a magpie. Any thing on which parrots feed, 
ſeemed to be agreeable to it; but it ſhewed the 
ſtrongeſt predilection for grapes, which, if plucked 
off ſingly, and thrown into the air, it would carch 
with great dexterity before they fell to the ground. 


ntleman farther informs us, that it's bill 


was hollow and extremely light, and conſequently 
it poſſeſſed no jonable ſtrength to it's ap- 


. it's tongue ſeemed to aſſiſt the kg 
ts of this unwieldy machine. This member is 
. long, 
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the animal often extends it five or fix inches from 
rhe hill: it is of a "Acfh-colour;* and curiouſly 


fringed on each fide wich ory ue en 
exactly reſemblirig a ſeather. F 

es | evident cher this Tones! is 
2 than the thin hollow Nan that ins 


ad probably che beak'is only a kind of ſheath 


72 this peculiar inſtrument, which the Toucan 


employs not only in Ny it's neſt; but allo ; in 
2 it's food. / 


. ln guard againſty-but alſo a numerous tribe 
of monkies, ſtill more prying and miſchievous. It 
therefore ſcoops out it's neſt in the hollow of ſome 
tree, leaving a hole juſt lurge enough for ingreſs 
and egreſs : there it ſits, hg the entrance 
widvit's grear beak; and i 2 — 
by curioſity, or | other: motive, 2 

y the Toucan a viſit, he uſually Com with ſuch 
a7 genen bel ber nich in © 
ſpeedy retreat.” 994 

This bird inhabits only the warm Jdimates 'of 
Squth America, where it is much eſteemed Tor the 
— it's fleſh and the benury of it's pu- 
| The feathers of the breuſt are particularly 
e and che Indians off the kin of 
this which, when th 
chris. conſidering; it bop: 2 addition 
to their beauty; and every woman deitecdeing her. 
ſelf happy in the poſſeſſion of ft. 

Toucau, Braziiran'; the R Piſei. 
vorus of Linnæus. This ſpecies is abbut the ſize 
of the common tame pigeon; bat che Head” ii 


K ee Ho 


is compoſed 
ther ſhort. The bill is fix inches long; it's great- 
eſt depth is upwards of two inches; 4 from fide 
to ſide, near the 8 it oo inch thick. 1 
mandible is of # yellow greeniſh « 
. the ſides near the toothed 
long cloud of orange, tranſverſely 
black : the lower mandible is of an excceding fine 
blue colour; and the point both of the upper and 
lower chap, for above an inch im depth, is of a 
bro — — The noſtrils are almoſt oy 
le, being ſituated ty near together in t u 
per part of the bil exactly in'the line that 17 
rates the bill from the forehead; and the eyes are 
of a dark hazel colour, eneircled wich a pare in {kth 
of a greeniſh yellow. The top of the 
upper ſide of the neck, the dat wings, bei, 
thighs, and tail, are black; but the wings have a 


ae tains, ed fer 


to their 


have each a 
barred with 


— — . ——— ; 


changeable luſtre. The ſides of the Head, the 
throat; and the breaſt, are white, or rather cream- 


coloured; and between the white on the breaſt 


and the black belly there is a fme red creſcent, | 


with horns pointing upwards. The 
verts on the u 


feathers be 


rump, or co- 
ide of the til, are white; the 
yond the vent, as well as thoſe which 


cover the under ſide of the tail, are of a pale red 
hue; and the legs, feer, and cows, are of a light 


blue or violet colour. 
This bird was firſt figured and deſenbed by 
Edwards. 


Tovear, Vxrlow-Bazas TED; theReniphaſtos | 
Viridis of Linnæus. Like the reft of the genus, 


the bill of this bird is extremely lar 


mandible is green, and the lower 1s the po 


is red; and it has five tranſverſe faint duſky bars. 
The irides are of a faint green colour; and round 


the eye there is a broad ſpace of naked ſkin of 2 
Ver. II. 


rge; the upper 


mn 


k 


let 


| om 


_ tends itſelf under and beyond the 


TIR A 


| rioter-coldur. Phe thrbat and breaſt are of a 


| bris How; below which there isa bar of fear: 


/ which divides che yellow on the breaſt 
from the black ow the belly: The coverts pf the 
tail ate white above, amd benearh' vf à fine red © 
our. "The'trown of the head, die dppeHprt 
the neck, the back, wings, 'belly; Hand rail,” 99 
wholly black; 1 per (ide of che wings nd 
rail — vatiable oft eim purple. DO OY 

Toucan; — 4 * ee 
2 80 nd with the Toucan d _ de 

of B 8 was 'firſt-accurattly DOE 

Saved, Then 

at png: , which is red round the 
— and yellow 'rouhd the lower: t 
aced in dfbate ſkin, of an ble 
the head, neck: and breaſt, are 
with ſeveral changeabie gloſfes. About th pln 
of che ears, on each ſide, chere is A val bt of 
a gold Soor; and ut rhe bottom of the neck be- 
hind, the black is terminated with u narroa Solder ; 
creſcent, the horns of which tend upwif&. ' The 
back, rump; wings, and thit, ure of à fine 
colour, except the tips of the tail- feathers, 
are reddiſh; and the tips of che 


hich 
qumls, which are 
duſſcy. Tbeimer covers of the-wih are eum 


coloured; and the quilts wirhinarelight-coloured} 
with light The tail is d of ren 
| feathers, long in the middle, and graduafly ſhort- 


ening towards! the fides j aſh-colbured 


and tipt 'with brown. The belly is of an olive 
hure; wich a tranſverſe confaſed mixture of 

uſtey; the thighs are of a reddiſh brown 
ahdthe leg. feet, and claws, are all of a deep blict { 
TOURACO;'the Cuculus Perſa of 


Ian 
5 This: bird, which was beautifull rs 


Edwards, is about the ſize of 2 magp 
7 oc art ee und slr The = Bi 
mort, and ſſedGdevays; the upper man: 
— is A little arched; the under fide of the lowet 
ible has a ſmall le and both the upper 

and lower chaps are of a dirty red or brick co- 
lour. Fhe eye is of a dark higel: colour, encom- 
with a fein of a bright ſcarlet hve. - Ff 

the corner of the mouth' ro the eye there is a 


broad black ne, which grows narrower; and ex- 
eye, beneath 
which is a white line; and from the corner af tht 
mouth another white line extends above tht eye. 
3 head, neck; breaſt, and leſſer coverts df the 

—_— a fine dark green colour and the 
'is adorned with acrelt; the tips of which are 


he 
red. The thighs, tower belly, and coverts under 
che tail, are duſky or black; the 2 . and 


tail are of a fine blueiſh ur le co art of 

ater quills, next t 175 ale 974 fine 
= mon colour; the tips and borders of the outer 
webs are black; and the legs, fork, 2 TE; are 
aſh-coloured.” 

Albin calls this the crowf- bird boch — 
though it is moſt probably a native of Africa, an 
only imported hither by way of the Weſt males. 

TRACHIDNA. An lation by ' which 
fore ichthyoldgiſts expreſs” th F dract merinus; in 

gliſh; the werver. en 

TRACHINUS. A genus of fiſhes; in the 


Linnzan ſyſtem, of the order of jo 1 the 
cliatacters of which are; that the Heat is com- 


preſſed, and not ſmborh; the membrane of thie 
gills has fix rays; the lower lamina of the 6per- 


cula is ſerrated; and the anus 1s Hunted: near hi 
broaſt. a g 
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"4 " Linning npodons lian per 
2 
term is eb 
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to this genus. The 
Greek Tracheinos, 


þ Prickly, ſſive of the 
— * covghtels ofthe rays of the dotſal fin. 
TRACHURUS. A fiſh of the ne 


7 "kind; in Engliſh; the fend, or horſe-mackeral. - 


Taacnunvs Brazihiansn.: An anpeliation 
by which Ray expreſs a fiſh of the ſcomber kind; 
the Scomber -Cordyla of Linneus; mare com- 
denominated Guarater rea 


TRAGELATHUS. An me the: goar- 


kind; of which there are two ſpecies, the ohe de- 
ſeribed by Geſher, and the other by Bellonius. -- 
TRAGUM. 4 term whereby Ariſtotle, and 
ſome of the ancient ichthyologiſts, expreſs. the pi- 
| ſtinacha marina of the 8 
ngliſh, the fire-flaire and ſting- ray. er 
RASCINA. A name ich fone ch. 
iſts expreſs the ſiſn more nenn 
nated draco marinus and araneus. me 
'TREBIUS,-: | Art appellation, given. by bans 


modern writers to the Phyeis of Arif, ln. 
and. Pliny a 9 


144 > 36 arr 4-9 (23 1 


"TRIANGULAR FISH, -/A marine fiſh of a - 


ſi called in Engliſn the coney- 
very Gingular fi ate two ſpecies; the one hav- 
ing two horns, the other wanting that character. 
de borned ſpecies is ſomerimes fix inches long, 
and three broad; the tail ends in a longiſh fin the 
mouth is ſmall, wich twelve ſtrong ſerrated teeth 
in the u jaw; and eight lar ones in the 
- lower; the head riſes gibbouſly the mouth 
1o-the bart; and the al in humpedin rd, 


die. It has only one fimall fin near the tail; but 


there are fout others on different parts of the body. 
The eyes are large, and placed near the horns, 
grow ſtrai r out of the-forchead: It has 


which 
no — but a. hard ſkin, white on the belly and 
brown, every where elſe, very 1 marked 


with N tetragonal, pentagonal;'s 


- A r tail; and is marked over the 
whole body with hexangular fi only, and in- 


 numierable ſmall tubereles. The belly is yellow- | 
iſh ; and the reſt of the body is of a greyiſh'yel- 


low hue. The mouth is narrow; the teeth are 
ſmall, five in the lower, and eleven in the upper 
zee re large and round. | ++ | 

Both theſe ſpecies belong to the genus of oltra- 
cion in the. Linnæan ſyſtem. They are caught 
among the rocks on the ſhores of the Iſle of Java; 
and are ſometimes eaten by the, natives, after be- 
ing ſkinned. 


SE RIBULUS MARINUS, the Caltrop Shell. | 
A peculiar ſpecies of purpura; : of a whitiſn co- || 


lour, with three rows of. ſpines. 
TRICHECUS. In — Linnæan Gem a 
anus of the order of bruta, and claſs of mamma- 


a: the characters of which are; that it has no cut- 
Eng wech that it has tuſks only in the upper jaw; 


that the grinders on both ſides are formed of a 


ru _ ſubſtance; that the lips are germi- | 
1 and that the hinder feet are formed into 
fins. There are two ſpecies; the manati, or ſea- \& 


cow and the morſe, or walrus. .- 
TRICHIDES. An lation by which the 
ancients expreſſed a fiſh of the h 


ſardella. 


TRICHIURUS. A genus of the order of 


- 114 . 


The ecke delle eee 


—— — - 


Lo 


1p mano 


form kind, 
probably the pilchards, called alſo ardinia and | 


| 


7 


5 


| 


rower, till it ends in a very {mall tails and i 
veral ſpecies of this fiſh. there are two or three 
ticulated appendices growing under the pectoral 


thyologiſts, 


5 0 R 1 
podes: 3 the 
is extended, with lateral opeecula; — the — 


ate enſiſorm, and ſemi : ſagittatedꝭ at the apet; that 


it has ſeven branchioſte 


7 that the body 
is compreſſed and enſiſorm 


ꝗ the tail ſubulateq, 


without any fin: hene it is called Jepturus; in 


Engliſm, the needle-tail! There is but one Ges 
1 ee ee of 


4 TRICHOURI;: A termaby which „ 
turaliſts expreſs ſuch flies as have one or more - 


R va ealed 
{cticaude ere 


eee 


e A genus. of bivalve deln. 
Flo par wage bh the, Three-day Fly. An in- 
ſect ſomemhut reſembling a butterfly. It has four 


| . ellowiſh wings; à long body: ahead ſur- 


with long anzebne; large eyes: and 
9 GIN __ found among 1 neties. . 


r 126444 os 


iel A. | A genus of fiſhes, of dhe order of 


thoracici; of which Linnæus enumerates aint ſpe- 
ves. zi mt arts 3 27) Senden mn TH 

72 According #0 Artedi, e ch AX 

nus are the following; the, brat — 
brane contains ſeveral hones 3 tha head js very — 2 
clivious from the eye to the extremity af the ſnout, 
large, aculeated, and ſquariſh; it is the broadeſt 
part of the, fiſh;and. thence 8 gradually «+ 


fins. The eyes, which arc fituated on the top of 


the head, are covered with a ſking, there are two 


dorſal fins, the firſt of which is prickly; and the 
pectoral fins, in ſome kinds, are very large. 


Many of theſe fiſh; are capable of emitting % 


— and ſome of them, by the aſſiſtance of their 
pectoral fins, can ſuſpend themſelves for. a time 
out of the water, and f fly. to ſome diſtance, . The 


appendices of the pylorus are from five to ans 


\ "There are ſeven ſpecies of Trgle with conti- 
nuous, obtuſe, and undivided ; ſnouts; among 
which is the red Trigla, with the ſnout divided 


into two {mall horns, and the o t of the gills 


ſtriated; this is the cuculus and lyra of ſome ich- 


makes a grunting noiſe, ſuppoſed to imitate chat 


of a cuckow, from whence je rec one of it's 
names. 


Ot thoſe Tre with che ſnout yvery-deeply di- 


— 1 and opened into two very Woe -Parts, 


there are three ſpecies, 


TRINGA, Sand-Piper. A diſtinct eus of 


birds of the. order of gralle: the diſtinguiſhing 


characters of which are; that the beak is roundiſh, 


and of the length of the head; that the noſtrils are 


linear; and that the feet have each four toes, the 
outer being generally connected at dunn by 


a ſmall membrane. 


Linnæus enumerates - twenty-three ſpecies; 


among which are the Ea avis, or ruffe; the 
vanellus, or lapwing; t 


gambetta; cheruraſtone; 
the phalarope; the ſtint; and others. 


TRISACTIS. An appellation by which ſome 
authors expreſs a genus o ſtar-fiſh compoſed of a 


body and three rays only. 


TRISCEDECACTIS. A. name ſometimes 
uſed to expreſs a kind of branched ſtar-fiſh, with 


thirteen rays, each of which is divided and ſubdi- | 


vided into numerous others. 


TRISET E. 


When taken out of the water, it 


RISE TR. A term by which ſome writers 


TRITON.. 10 che Linkzen ſyſtem, a e 
of the-molluſca order of worms: the characters of 
vhichare that the body is oblong, and the tongue 
ſpiral; and that the tentacula are twelve in num- 
ber and bipartite, was n= — _ the dete 
There is only one" N wy in the 
| 22 15 ien - 

TRITON AVIS. A name 


for t's muſical qualities. It is ſaid to have three 


ſounds of all the three kinds at the ſame time. 
It is alſo much celebrated for it's beauty. 
3 0 HILUS:- Ia the 7 9h ſyſtem, a a 
us of the picæ, ng t lytmus 
— melliſuga of Briſſon; the former . 


MINO- Ho. | 
TRochrtus is alſo an'appaliecitn uſed by Ari. 
ſtotle, and other ancient naturaliſts, for the regu- 
lus criſtatus, or, -crowned wren. 
Txochitus is likewiſe the name of a mech. 
able aquatic - bird, called Corriza. by the Spa- 
— n, _ is deſcribed Aldrovandus meg 
very long- d. yet t is 
ſtraight, and black ac the end: and the/opening of 
the mouth is very wide. The under _ is 
_ and the back, ſhoulders, and wings, are 
| inous. It runs ſwiftly. 
, TROCHUS. An appellation by which ſome 
conchologiſt expreſs/a genus of ſhells; ſome ſpe- 
cies of which reſemble the Trochus or top. How- 
ever, as the ies are numerous, many. of them 
bear yery little reſemblance to the playing from 
which they receive their name: a late French 
writer has therefore more aptly characterized the 
genus by calling it Cochlea ore depreſſo. 
According to Linnæus, the characters of this 
genus are the following: the incloſed animal is a 
ſlug; the ell is univalve, ſpiral, and conical; 
the is ſubtetragonous, angular, or round- 
iſh; and the columella or axis is oblique. He 
enumerates twenty-ſix ſpecies. ' 
The Trochi or Tops conſtitute the fifteenth fa- 
mii o ſnells in Da Coſta's ingenious arrange- 
ment. He defines them to be ſhells of a conię or 
pyramidal ſhape, the top being broad and flattiſh, 
and gradually tapering/thence to a very narrow 


„low, and narrow. 

This i is a numerous family; ; and conſis of many 
beautiful and curious ſhells. - 

TROCTUS. - An appellation by which Ari- 


of ſcomber ; diſtinguiſhed from others of the kind 
by the name of the ſcomber with two dorſal fins, 
and the laſt ray of the hinder fin very long. 

| TROGLODYTES. A term by which the 
wren is ſometimes expreſſed. 

- TROGON, Curucui. A genus of the pic: 
the characters of which are; that the hill is ſhorter 
than the head, cultrated, hooked, and ſerrated at 


dn inſects expreſs a certain genus of the ſeticaudæ, 
or briſtle-taĩled flies; diſtin iſhed: from the reſt 
the — ee n . e from | 
tal 
TRISEUS.. An tion — A 
ichthyologiſts expenly it Gat ies of - gadus more 
uſually denomunated the nn r 
1 


by whith-Nic- | 
remberg has deſeribed a Weſt Indian bird famous | 


diſtin notes; and to be able to give breath ro 


ſixteen, ener- an an See Hun- 


int; and the ne euch generally ge. | 


ſtotle, and other ancient writers, expreſs a ſpecies | 


3 


— 


———. 


__ . BRO _ 
| the margin of che mandibles; and that the feet 
are formed for climbing. having two toes forward, 
and two backward. "There are three ſpecies of 
this genus; one of which is the Curucui of Brazil. 

TROMBETTA. An Italian appellation for. 
"obs ſcolopax of ſome ichthyologiſts,” See T nun- 
Mr Fenn ee 417 4.45447 4; 

: TROUT. A well-known valuable 7 —9 71 5 : 
the diſti characters of which. are; that 
the body 16 gh the head ſhort and roundiſh; 
the extremity of the ſnout obtuſe and blunt; the 
tall very broad; the mouth large; and each jaw 
furniſhed with a ſingle row of ſharp teeth: that in 
the _ there are three parcels ys each of 
an figure in the ries; all meeting in 
an angle near the end of the noſe;ʒ that the «= 
alſo is furniſhed: with ſix, eight, or ten teeth; and 

the ſides beautifully. variegated with red ſpots. 

It is worthy of obſervation, that this fiſh, ſo uni- 
verſally di ſſeminated, is unnoticed by any of the 
ancients except Auſonius; and it is alſo equally 
| ſingular, that fo delicate a f. pages ſhould. be ne- 
glected at a time when: epicuriſm was arrived at 
an exceſs which/it never can ſur pas. 
The colours of the Trout, and it's ſpots, 
| greagy in different waters, and in different ſeaſons 
may be reduced to one ſpecies; - In Llyn- 
Avi A lake of South Wales, there are Trouts de- 
nominated. coch y dail, marked with red 
and black ſpots; — are unſpotted, and of a 
reddiſty; hue, that ſometimes weigh near ten 
you unds;- but their fleſh is little eſteemed. In 
ugh Neagh,-in Ireland, there are Trouts called 
buddaghs, ſome of which weigh thirty pounds z 
others of a much ſuperior. ſize are taken in Hulſe- 
water, a lake in-Cumberland, ſuppoſed. to be of 
the ſame kind with the Trouts in the Lake of 
| Geneva; ; and in the River Enyion, in North Wales, 
there is a variety of the Trout, having a remark- 
able obliquiry near the tail. 

It has, been remarked that the ſtomachs of 
common Trouts are uncommonly thick and muſ- 
cular ; as they feed on the ſhell-fiſh,of lakes an 
rivers, as well as ſmall fiſn; and ſwallow gravel 
or ſmall ſtones, for the purpoſe of comminuting 

the teſtaceous parts of their food. The Trouts 

of certain lakes in Ireland are remarkable for the 
thickneſs of their ſtomachs, which, from ſome 
light reſemblance to the organs of digeſtion in 
birds, are called gizzards; and the ſpecies th 

| contain them are called gillaroo, or gizzar 

Trouts. However, from the obſeryations made 


by Dr. Watſon and Mr. Hunter, there ſeems to 


be no reaſon for conſidering the ſtomachs of theſe 
Trouts as gizzards, but as true ſtomachs. That 
of the Engliſh Trout is of the ſame nature with 


| the ſtomach of the gillaroo Trout, except that it's 


coat is only about one-third as thick; a circum- 
ſtance that ſeems to ariſe from the nature of the 
waters in which the different varieties reſide, 
Theſe ſtomachs are ſometimes ſerved up at table 
in Ireland under the name of gizzards, _ - 

Trouts are extremely voracious, and afford ex- 
cellent diverſion to the angler. They ſhift their 
quarters when about to ſpawn; and, like ſalmon, 
make towards the heads of ri nvers, in order to de- 
poſit their roes. The under- jaw of the Trout is 
ſubject, at certain times, to the ſame curvature as 
that of the ſalmon. 

TzouT, Wire. 8 has deſcribed 4 

cies under this appellation, which migrates 
Com the ſea 1 into the River Eſk, in Cumberland, 


"Pp from 


10 | E 5 . cher fo 


| in the'laſt;;but 


y delicious. On it's firſtiap-" 


yer heel Alte. 
"IG Sa 
"1 "The Whine Trour never exerts re in 
| len the jam mewhat longer than 
ts firſt, there ure tis rowp of teeth, 
one] and 6nthe: chere ave 


fix'tecth. The back is iraight; the whote'botly 
j 1 mere line iv welgke; 


th coor eve tu the' back 


and ſilvery ory ame, e bee che 


. the venteat and. 
anal have 1 ehe tall is black, and 
bi moch focked. Nees 0 i HNetie l 

Tabor, Sza; the os Trotta of Linares. 
This fiſh; which ſome e be ſy nonymous 


with the ſalthnion, om oe Trout, at eee 
m ee wers, where it 
— ga 3 1 ſpawns, 
[fvery; "the | 
| heads thick; — ah He endo los of 


r kid reed 7 Tf Ge co- 
, towufds the lateral line. 
Th 


teal Tins, he 


ghar on the due. as far as che la- 


bots The 


diſxinck, frre- 
arly ſhaped lateral hne is 
t; — — and belly are white; and the 
w fg broad, arid: even at i the 'end. | The dorſal 
conſiſts of twelve rays 88 of four“ 
the ventral er and the "anal of ten. 


The fleſh, when boiled, is'df'a le "re 

and ex y well favoured, * e, 
- TRUFEFEE:WORMS:'A of fy-worm 
found in truffles, on which it s Ulf it under. 


Oo the r metamorphoſis of wen crea- | 
Theſe very ſmall inſects have two roi 
near their hi extremity, the two p hows 


rior ſtigmata. They are wholly white, 


took with which they teur che ſubſtance of the 
may be eafily diſtinguiſhed. \'When"they 
* 1 at their full growth, which is vfually 
in 4 La 2 quit che truſſle, aud 


of fome retreat, where they may remain 
undifturt of Goring the time of cheir transformd- 
tion. In the ſpace of twelve hours t 


are ge- 
nerally transformed into an egg · ſnaped ſbell, of a 
chefnut brown colour, and of the ſane nature wich 
that of the blue OAT TRAYTLS © REES I OR 
} 
We. phe on 2 5 a manner 


"" TRY MPE. 


Engliſh writers Se 
which Linnæus 


don y 


20 


call this fpecies the pot-whale-fiſh.' hen 
'TRUMPET-FISH,' Scolopas, or Bellows- 
Fiſh. In the Linnsan ſyſtem a ſpecies of rhe 


cehtriſcus;' bat, in che Artedian, a King” of the | 


baliftes. 25 
FN nal fiſh is commonly ciup bein the bie 
—— It's uſual length is ahout three in- 


ches; it's body 1 is Hat, and covered with''rough, 
harſh ſcales; it's Tnour is extremely Jong, hard, 


ſtraight, broad at the head, and narrow at the 
end, where it opens tranſverſely by means of a2 


* 


. nen n 


< 
2 
—— ä — q 


tranſpkrent; and the two black falks of their two 


go in queſt | 


peevliar 0e 


which ſome 
at ſpe Ly of Whale to 
gives the nahe of the Phyſeter 
 Microps, t the blunt- headed cachalot. The Huteh 1 


| 


—_—— 


1 
1 


| 


4 
ö 
41 
1 


| N 


| has dn ſteac 
Ee two bony ſuhſtanres of fins; 


| Wer A large genus 
—_— 40 that the ſhells are univalve, and 


|. 


nik in. ie 


3 which 40 farts 1 5 440 harp 


below on the belly, which is lower, 120 
notebed. Seid the ann there is u long fn, 


reaching to the tail; and on the back are tuo 


„ RES; und th Ether a 


— Noe in 1 and moveabſc 
another fine pric- 

kde; and er it recen ggf col. 

cbnſtitute z Kind of fin. 

TRUMPET- SHELL, en WI EIK or- 

of ſhells: the hitters 


—— ny — a Giſtin& 

imes 

ſhort ja' emer are and — nap 

vated, though W er Conte. u- 

W A : 

xv According t lannens, the characters fac 
are theſe: che incloſed animal is 4 Hug; the 
ate ſpiral; and gibbous; and the 

aperture o terminating in a ——— 

ter. ———— fifty lone ſpecies. gu 
For Da Coſta's . 207 8 the Buccina, 

ſe Sartre. e 1 3 : 
* PRUMPETER: A n for 


« particular ſpe 8 — W - i- 


This ſpecies is nearly of che de of — com- 
mon : it is pearly eyed; of a mottled black 
colour fedthered down the legs — rurt- - 
| CEA eren 


V7 


-+ The moſt diſtingiuiſhi eee tolt of 
feathers at the — — ern and, che lar 
this tuft, the thore highly is the bird eſtedmed.” 

' Theſe pigeons receive their names from their 
cooinig in fome reſpedts imitating the found of a 
trumpet ; but, in order to be often entertained 
wich their „ if we eue g whey 
muſt be frequently fed with OP 

don given by 


TRUMPETER is alſo an appe 
of Linnus, becauſe of 


Peninant to the Pfophia 
it's making a frong noi with it's mouth; which 
rent ſound from I's belly, as 
proceeded from the anus. 2 32 r 


it anſwers by 
iFi it 
- 'TRUTTACEQUS. The name of: u genus 
off fiſh” of the trout kind, diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by a ſmall fat fin, withour rays” or nerves, 
near the extremity of the back. Some ſpecies of 
this genus live only in freſn waters; but others 
freguent both ſalt and freſh; and 5 are therefore 
called anadromi and catanadromi. 
- *Fruttaceous fiſh are divided dito v0 in,; 
thoſe which have, and thoſe which are deſtitute of 
teeth. Of the edentulous kind, or ſuch as have 
no teeth, are the lavaretus, ferra, thymallus, oxy- 
rinchus, and albula; and of the toothed Anne arc 
the ſalmo, umbra, trutta, carpio, e. 
. truttacecus fiſh are en eſteemed for the 
tab 


IR YGUM.- Wi vppeitarien by which e 
of the ancient ichthyologifts expreſſed the paſti- 


naca marina, or fire - flaire of the moderns. It is 


a ſpecies of the ra 


TUB-FISH. The fn nglifh-name Gra es 
of trigla, ſometimes called the flving-fiſh. Sec 
 SapPHIRINE GURNARD, © 


TUBIPORA. An appellation by which Lin- 
næus 


Ta. 


nens enpreſſes a getius of 1 1 
3 2 — 25 that the 
e e e * Tr 
o cplindric; ) «myers ry oats and . 


ans A718 11 
„ 2 Anita A term 
| _— «ptr r can 
long and hollow ſea-ſhells, er 
75 — MANMNUS, o ie. 
bf uni valve of an fe, | 
a n pech an Vene wh "as 
| _ to referibile 1 webe or Royn. mh 
* Thele hell are fs cated deneala, from their 
reſerblaneeo th tooth of a dog. Ser Swriits. 
2 | ws 757 . 


Ly 11 125 £3 


”%Y 


3 . — 5 
he 2 —_ very deep on 
l e, ſomewhat yellowiſſi on che h 
294 of e beer over the ret of rhe Hody. 

This bird is about the fize" of a ſwallow; and 
che eyes, which are lirge and black, are furrounded 


with a circle of with green feathers. ds 
+ TVIETE. — Brazikan bird er the 


with ble. 
ne” Ph tal is Hort; the 
beak is ſmall cn as ef n 
r feet are grey. 

TUIT 2 "A Brazflipn paroquerte, 
what than the common Kind, entirely'c 77 
beauti green colour, but of a deeper tinge en 
the back and wings. The beak is very 
and of 2 pale red &6lour; the eyes arc black; the 


feet are! bw pe denn hgh 


receives ibn. name from 5 peeul 
tumbling when on the wing. It is a” Pom WI, 
ſhort-bodied, full-breaſted, thin-necked, and har- 
row-beaked; having a ſmall ſhort head ; and the 
irides g uy of a bright colour. © 
The Tumbler in this country is ufually of one 
plain colour'; black, blue, or white. The Dutch 
variety is nearly of the ſame make; but has diffe- 
rent colours, and is ſometimes featheted on the 
legs: ir bas alſo a head, and 4 thin fin 
round the eyes. Some of the fineſt: pigeons of 
this ſort are bred from a 'tixture of the Duteh 
and Engliſh kinds. 

Theſe pigeons ate reinacable Gr" the great 
Heights to which they riſe: they ſeldom ramble 
far from home but mount in a perpendicular di- 
rection till they almoſt 
vation they will ſometimes. continue for hours. 
wever, they never tumble when at thoſe pro- 


1 


— 2 — — —— — — mathe 1 


8 | 


' 
' 
| 


i 


| 


——— — 


| 


lue; * "and there is a | 


i 
| 
| 


ir; and at this ele- 


digious heights; but only near the earth, in aſcend- | 


ing or deſcendin 

TUMBLER is 2 ſort of os 5; called bin Latin 
vertagus, from his quality of tumblin wind- 
ing tas body abour before he NAT and faſtens | 


on his prey. 
Vor- II. 5 


; 


TUR 

xs ſeem nearly to-correſpo 

1 8, u kind 9 
TUNALLUS. An a e 

rl 0 Bray yn 


TUNG. An lade Nd amen nen, 
Fi 9 which is very 'corn- 

very troubleſorne, in Wine parts 
3 je yoke Wer Ledde It is "about the ft 
amal dea. It. within ere fin 


of the human * th er 
I 


i, opporunity and — 
attempt, to aan vyance 
Pein the peilen r 

| Senſible of I n ambecility, this Bete "I 
nat generally makes it's ny either under the 


Aale, or whefe chere is ſore calius on the furface 
| chat it may reſt in- grea chere it ys 


which: 15808 to is Wany yeutiz 
. 


rent inſeR; da | bg he 17 


\ = wool 
A large fiſh of the ſeomber kind; called by au- 

xh ane ie dance 1 — e 
0 nt 

racteriſes ir under the deròrain . 

ber with eigtt or nihe firs in de Hinder part of 


e Back, out ofa fuleus derung mother 
ſuleus ar che Coles e 


with our 


or er, 


This ge Come — nl 
ame other ſeas 1 and! 15 ally ſocgetimges © 


ton 
the Engliſh c 614, 713% 98744, U 149 
> Turinics appear to have bern well A 
the ancients, and conſtituted a conſiderable bran 
of continierce: he Jene of their arrival? xu the 
Medirerraticun from the Oo was 
ſtations for were eſtabliſhed ih thoſe 
places which — were known moſt to aims Rot. 
At , there are conſiderable filheries 
„ 48 well as ſeveral other 


on the Sicitian- coaſts 
2 of the Mediterranean, where they are cured, 
and ſupply the «thacent odunitries" with \ « valuable 
— ſion. NN 
Theſe (flv are ſoreticoes fond: in th lotteon 
the weſtera coaſts of Scotland, into which they 
2 ued 3 and are either ſold freſh, 


ſalted and preſerved in- large caſks. The 
bre, when freſh; have the a of -raw 


but, when boiled,” turn pale, and a a 
FEE che tvauroffalmon. - One of 
has been Nan to weigh | four hundred and forty 


pounds. 
The Tunn * Kp 

ſeven or eight It has a rounded and thick 
body, becoming gradually ſmaller towards the 
tall, till ar length It is extremely ſiender. The 
irides are of a pale green colour; the teeth are ex- 
tremely minute; the ſkin on the back is noe, | 
chick, and black, or (viewed in ſome li * 


e to the ban of 


mining Blue or greeniſh hue; the bell baby 
the ſides-are'0 2 ppl whiteneſs, dltiged with 
— and pale purple; near the tail it is 
marbled with | Are ſcales are very minute; 
| 2nd the tail is 4 likes creſcent. - 
e ＋ = 1 5 jes of 
viper, prin * ve E lon. 
| Hs of fc ns; and of a — 


Sog, beautifully variegated with hes of brown. 
TURNBAN. A term denoti gate, 


or whole ſet of the whirls of a ſhell. 'T flar, or 
helix Turban, — a prominent, aa — 


| 


;'and . 


| 


1 


which ſome con rThologits: a of hell | 

of an — or-ſphetvidal: figure Aa me 

meaſute reſembiling a Perſian Turban, 1 40 1 

e ON; the e n | 

remathable far its ſhort. hore, hopk ; called :by «the | 

; TIS Bek, os Fa . 283 40 
This Pigeon is ſmall, and 


thor | Kd nd plane nach 1 | 
opens, and reflets; both 'ways.nc This as uſually 
called the 
4 itz the more it is, 
a "qa. tio generally pf ene colour, as — 4 
lack, red, yellowy ar dun, and Sometimes qhe- 
the Hight-ſemhers, and choſe of the 
reſt of; the body, ate White. r bid esto 
This ſpecies. Ave: and, I pro- 
perly trained, will take very lofty fligins - 
e, A eus .vk cle ↄtnſtacen order of 
worms jalthe Linnea ſyſtem xzthe characters. af 
Which nei that P 
the ſhell; zz un! $50 ſpiral, and ſolid and. that 
the apetture is „orhieulsted, anden 
N e Jpenits-r{1ive 19d, | 
to Da CoſhazcthecFurho: is en 
a clayicle or, ;.turban, | 
| | gen ee perfectly. round mauth the 
In S 2 gutwards; 
an body ſpire very 7 
is ſuddenly, and not inſenſihl 
. I! 1b Irmo A hrt his 230431 21H 
Tpeſſpecies of tha Turbo an In we char 
ſome conchologiſts have 


eee e 


in 


L 
5 
| 


ͤ— 


— 
ä 


eee 


dwrinkled columelle; of which there are ſeven 
10 e, eri bits n 
The Turbines 3 
wrinkled ſvn ms. including eee eies 1110 | 
Ty Phe "Turbines of a pyram al. Hgure, with] de- 

preſſed mouths ; comprehending ve Apagies- >,11 {| 


The Turbiges with long — beds in- 4 | 


cluding; four ſpec ies. 1 Peri Dat: 1 — 
The Tuchines, with ich flat. mouths and logg 
diesy including two, ſpecies. 1 "a 4 
dt he Turbines wich latge oval. wachs, be. 
raining rhres ſpecies.) G tre. 11992 Furl 
The Turbines with round mouths ; compre: 
 hending fix-ſpecies. W ee rien} £4 
One of the molt. remarkable ſpecies, of the e 


1 
bo- 
f 


Turbo, is che Sealare of Rumphius 3 . called | 


from it's ſpires runaing up hollow, or with a ſpace | 
between {+ This is a verysſcarce and valu- | 
able ſhell when large; bot! A Saen ee | 
in the Adriatic: M hen 4+: 1 | 
TURBO "COCHLEA. WI — by. which 
ſome conchologiſts expreſs che Pgrban  thell; a 
ſpecies of of cancha loboſs, * 
TURBOT ;- | of | 
Langau. A well known; valuable fich, of a pag 
H laws 1: by quare ſhape. -. The'caldurof the upper 
body. is . marked with nume- 
ouſt black-ſpors of different Ges; the jelly is 
white; and! the ſkin- is; deſtituteſ of ſe > but 
much wrinkled, and am vin abe pines |} 
ie diſpoſed. 116015 Ie 


be nn 
eee eee 


| 
1 

le gn hop ey vanhitycany || 
: — The 4nd | 


n reden. lenged, Wben engaged is GO 
a ach coble- 


— 
* 


inſeoGhly, predyced || nu 


310+: 
a 


„Halland l: The 
2 


. of 
fac fiſh, are caught > 4 


. 

in. wirts, or fleked, nets; being very preca 
1 88. fy 7 2 Asli 7 1 — 9 | 
Prove ee | 3 4 
eee GL WIC orkerstheri 91 | 
TY aced arly. ih ot" joe ee 
Bach- line is furniſhed. wich fourteen ſcore of 
books; at che diſtance of ſin feet co inches from 
Nl le ye Pe thethooks ened to the Jines 
of twiſted horſe-hair, each about 


dete of. ; 


d ast 


fonts ws 7 

05 — + oe grout — — 

11 length, anck furni nes with AFA hooks. 
8 
more ot each at of uach 

8 af ag ng ſous anchors, which arc we uſually 
ed ſtones, and ſout buoys made of leather 

. cock. Ihe line erer! Acroſs the tur- 

8 0 Ades of flood and sbb continuing on 


£ 


un eee e 


RES 
h and . 


e 8 . ſarmetimes ariſer fo. ſud- 
it is wit extreme difficulty they are 
ee their honks and 
does beh nd them. 


Panty zi Me 
- in 


1 ve tuns urden z ich haar i decked 
at 2 but open in the middle; and has 
0 4 eie eil; Ded wot 
ood Ne kind 7 — 9 che moſt expert fiſh- 
Tr 1 70 the 7 ay > hes at Yara\guth, 
about lareer 10500 of September, and return 
of · Noyembrr. The boats are 

1 up en 79. hen they 
; in them $9.56. e of the-Dogger Bank, 
and other proper. f Ae in order 49, fiſh-for 
Taxhot, cod, ſkates» They always take 
two cobles on board; and, when arrived, at their 
ſtation, anchor the, out the lines, and 


boat, throw 
| Aſha, the ſame manner as thaſe; who- go from the 
hore ig g coble;; with this, 0 N only, that 


re each man js L rs es ble the quan- 
die af Ines 4.994 of. ce + Wyant nag 
tide in the. ©: is 6 to their boat, and 
bait their lines; ice ſet, and ſnhoot- 


ing another, at yt 1 — of f. rhe; tide, They 
commonlꝝ run into port res a; week, aue 
Pur of delivering their filh,; + ,y,-.2 > 

reſh herring —.— to be che bet bait. he ol all 


* heſ. ſh. Gon very-grea Gxegfrequenty | 


. Furpiſhed 


our. c an. — 2 time, e hours — | 


th. a a. 


Kinds of fiſh; and the five-men boats are always 


_ 


en 


folniſhed wi 15 for takin r 
— ON ene. ed. 
ddocks, Worms, un 4 
1 Aſo ſiſ ; Ny whe tt neither can ons 
3 id their room. The 
bobs öſed for” Turbot ate to inches und falk. 


e aa pear wo. ch wide between | 
D und che pol 


Ia e 
ſmall cording, and 35240 A u 

- Pyrbors, p54 well as alt 1 Tb are 
extremely delicate in their choi ry, If 
2 of W has Veen” twelve Koufs but 'of 


fea before it i plot on the hooks, they will 
4 h it. * * CF «+ I® 
ere ee en. 


Vuvor, PENN; 
17 Di 


3F1 yds: This vitiery isfreq uen 
file iu we L. anden markets; Poel 16 
the Turbot in Hi ven as in fit The 
ird are vel; the Hein Verde n mall 
2 quite free froth an y ſpines or mequalities ; | 
the upper de dhe ody! Vof 4 wn co- 
8 Jour, marked-with ſports & dj yellow: : and the * 


er ſide 18 White. 
 FURDUS; Throm ki the Linhæan er 
n "genus of bitds bf the order Of. paſſcres: the diſ. 
ringuiſhing. charakctets pt Which are; that the 
-whgue” 1s] d, And ſurrounded with a rim or 


margin; the bill yo a 2 painted figure, Vir 
r, rates dent at til inat 
1 3 above 


' 
: 
| 
| 


4 


|| 


' 


aþex; and ema 

noſtrils are naked, ub d half ered 
With a ſmall membrane; and the chaps are ciliated. 
Linnæus enticricrates rwenty-eight ſpecles. 

According to Ray the characters of thit genus 
ere che fo : they are of & middle fize be- 
tweels thee lark and the pigeons” their beaks are 
wat long, t thick, and à little incurvated 
2 chef mouth are yellow within; their | 
22 — Jong; and* their food is both vegerable | 

nd animals in common. * 

4 5 ont it of theſe binde ling very melodiouſly; and 
are A 88 of being ke to. imitate the human 
yore 

Britain affords four ſpecies of the Thruſh: the 
miſſel · bird; the. ſor 
 field-fare; and the ſwine-pipe, or e N 

Tubus is alſo the name of 2 genus fiſhes, | 
according to Ray's diſtribution, of the claſs of 
ſuch as have only one back fin; The anterior rays ! 
of which are prickly, and the hinder ones loft 

TURKEY. A diſtin genus of birds of the. 
order of 'gallinz;, the diſtinguiſhing characters 
of which are, that the head and neck are covered 


's wa 


with naked tuberous fleſb, and a long fleſhy ap- 


adage hanging down from the baſe of the upper 
Handible: 10 5 may be added, from Pen- 
nant, that the bill is convex, mort, and ſtrong; j 
the noſtrils are open and pointed at due end, and 
lodged in à membrane; the tongue is floped on 
both ſides towards the end, and pointed; and the 
rail is broad, conſiſting of eighteen feathers, and 
exrenſible. . Linnæus enumerates three ſpecies. 
The T urkey was unknown to the ancient na- 
turaliſts; and even to the Old World, before the 
diſcovery of America. It was a bird peculiar to 
the new continent; and is at preſent the moſt 
common wild fowl of the northern parts of that 
country. It was firſt imported into France in the 
reign of Francis I. and ingo England in that of 
Henry VIII. The firſt birds of this kind muſt. 
therefore have been brought from Mexico ; which 
conqueſt was compleated in 1521. lian in- 


thruſn, or throſtle ;.. the 


f 


A 


UR 


deed mentionis à bird fount ih lodia, which Bits 


haye ſippoſed'rb be the Tutkey; but eſier and 
8 are of opihion, chat it Ko ly + hog pe- 
cock, of Tor bird of that; tors 


who Have refilled in” the aſt lane 4 64 bs, 
Mat ones, þ the Turkey is 'bted*thete, It is” . 
| conſidered as a native of the N dar bal as 


en n h bis: 
urkies "country; when you 
-of wry, 125 5 their ; 


ure athönng the tendereft 
are very numerous in the foreſts 


wild e th 

of Canada, pr Ae tovefed ith mow wbove | 
er No natural w 
as Wel 


nine montiis ift t 
they ate much larger as more beauti ial, ; 
Me AN 


than in theit fare TD op eehte capti 
 plotnage being Bey, buttered” the: 
"with a x Brig t Fold colour. The Sava 
their feathers into clodks, tb adbrii Theik Wn, 
they alſd form them into vinbtelas and Fats ; but 
never think of animals undet their protection, 
ich "the wobds 6k ſufficient abundance. 
The hunting of urkey conſtitutes one 6f 
tlie Savage“ Prificipat diverſions ;” and it's mote 
e Breatiy to” the ſüpport of his fam 
When Re has Giſcovered the retreat of the Tul 
Kies, be takes with Him his dog, which he has 
trained to the ſport, and ſends hint into the midſt 
of the flock, As ſoon as the Turkies Kaan 
their enemy, they run with ſuch prodigious ſwift- 
' neſs, as to leave the dog at 4 great tance be- 
binck! heftilt; however, continues to follow therh, 
knowing from experience that they muſt ſoon be 
Ared, as they are inc apable of running faſt for any 
conſiderable ſpace of time. At length, he cle 
ther to take ſhelter in ſome tree; where quite 
"exhauſted with fatigue, they ſit till the hunter 
Arrives, who,” with 4 long pole provided for that 
purpoſe; Knocks them'down one after another. 
Turkies are futious among themſelves, but 
| extremely weak and cowardly even among "other 
animals leſs powerful than themſelves. The 
| common cock generally makes the Turkey keep 
at a diſtance. ' Indeed, che Turkey-cock will fly 
from the moſt contemprible animal that boldly 
| | ventures to face him: on the Contrary, he pur. 
ſues any treature that ſeems to fear him with the 
moſt cowardly inſolence; n e chiltren 
and lap- d 085, to whom he ſeettns to have a 
cular eme f. an l meu = exploit, he reriths 
to his female train, diſptays his pfumage around, 
ſtryts about the yard, nf Werl Ta 
valour. | 


The female ſeems to be of a milder d 


eum 


ſpolition, | 


She lays ig hteen or 98 195 larger than 
thoſe Akthe en, which are whit And peckled, 
or. rather freckled, wick duſky Nhe ſpots, 


Though extremely tender when young, ' het off- 
ſpring become more hardy as they older, 
and accompany their parent to con Aerable di- 
ſtances, in purſuit of inſects, which'they prefer to 
any other food ; conſequently they Are bur of 
. ſmall expence to the farmer. 
The Turkies bred in Norfolk 1 ſaid to be the 
largeſt of chis ifland, welghing' fro m twenty to 
thirty pounds each. But in the Eaſt Indies, 
where they are known only in their domeſtie 
ſtare, they often weigh fifty or ſixty pounds. 
e N expands it's tall after the manner 
of the peacock: the neck and head are bare of 
feathers, and covered only with a purple or red - 
diſh ſkin, which, when the bird aſſumes ſtatelineſs, 


| ſwells, and! is blown up as it were to a gonſider- 
able 


r 


TOR 


0 «Finch hire. rh 
25 Se e 


— 2 4 
1 1 


| 
os ; 
\ 


| g _ 
—_— 


is big 
Wy, variety 16 rage 


aro. 


RE 


vs (rot g TE * 5 
Tome: tell us. char fey are foup 9 2 8 
ade. Te | = e 70 
il, | 3 — „ together with. the 4 
"Wy K Rag | * now. buy _ 
| Ih. this kin . | 
Danger 5 
larger ſerved above diſti AMOR 
ratcly "and . — while the po” as ight b val b 
beak | heres A was 
inge, he-graen, Turtle is indeed. became. ane. 
nalh, | of-commerce.; and ſhips ane provided a con- L 
5 | yenigncies. for ff xing. chem with water and 5 
he | provifions, in order to.bring them WI in a — 
lack: [4 | Jamaica and other Welk 8 
| | he | his, however, cannot ways be elfeQ- bs 
tower ng * r black, and. the, | od Na e they e . 10 
tips whate,: are duſky; hut rom, | ſions on the voyage, yet the warking of the ſhip - 
the third; {a fun are r occaſious their beating agaioſt 9 09 Os Fi th 
. to abou Ly the. feathers are | rece ch whereby they become lean and * tl 
y, of 2 c Ihe 17 are. ſhore, and, |. tered ; fo chat, in n_ order t onjoy this luxury in = 
WRT! low.Qr Orange colour. . the de higheſt. perfetion of. þ ing, the _ 
birds 4 Sher Engliſh, name from | T, 12 to the c owt the epicyrg ſho cold . den * 
2 1 by ning up ported. ta the. * 
| wed ther in order, wail > 1. The colour 1 the ſhell of this creature 9 de 
10 at rack 25 as Tur | e | who hat greener than that of others 2 the kind: w 
U NS Y 5, ence it receives: ation af, the Green 
Wide 5 9 2 . Such as ll . two ore, 
5 te pa 1 | pounds are. of the phat common ſize; though 
the north they are ſometimes knawn to exceed five: hun- 
.dred, and even to reach nipe hungred. 
The ancients, however, ſpeak of much larger | 
Turtles: Elian aſſures us chat; the houſes in the * 


kg s. |. iNand of Taprobane are uſually covered with a 
- ſingle ſbell; _—_ Diodorus Siculus informs us, 
. a; people bordering on thiopia, called 
the Turtle - eaters, coaſt along the ſhore in boats 
| * of the upper ſhell of this animal. | 
The 


_ aw 1 


{The Turtle dom quits the ſea, except to de- | 


it it's eggs, and "ſometimes to ſport i in freſh 
Ne. In about twenty- five days after layi 
the eggs are hatched by the heat of the ſun ; ah 
the young Turtles, about the ſize of quails, 
ſeen burſt hg from the ſand, and running di 


to the ſea, guided wholly by inſtinct. But it 


ſometimes happe 
back on che ſhore, when 


ns that the ſurges beat them 


the innumerable quan „ Which * 
dent the r 10 82 
URTLE, "Mapirennatiean. Fhis his ſpeci is 
common the I FAO 
ſeas; and is ſometimes 8 57 15 | 
cavght on the. north ey o Two of 
a vaſt ſize _were taken on . e 
the (mjckerel . = n= 
746; the rect weighing 
the leſſer near nk e gf raul 
t with the ro Fund 2M 5 on the coaſt 


i 
of eee and gbr js 15 the Leverian 


(ON of the body jy 12 peaily Gre ſets of f 
1 che neck 7 three 


the bees nine inches: 
aw is bi ſureated at the extremicy; the 
71 e e 


is ſharp,. and claſping into the 
fork of the upper. The breadth of the 


body, at 
che wideſt part, is three fert; the ofthe 
fore fins- is two feet ſeven; of the hind, 'thirtgen 
and a half. The body is.covered with a ſtrong 
hide, exactly reſembling black leather, deſtitute 
of ſcales, hut marked with their appearance; and 


the back is divided into five longitudinal fl 
or grooves, with * many ſharp but ſmooth 


&: is ſpecies is extremely fat; big th | 


coarſe, and ſo very unwholeſome, that a gentle - 
man, vy im en * one, is; to 
have been w FS. als 
TURTUR. x cllicd appellation for the 
VE: - | . . a 172 * . 
Tunrun is alſo a name by which ſome ich- 
aan INAC n, or fire 


TW F. See Sad. 
TIR the Linaria TURES of 9 
This bi | according to Wilughby, „ inhabits the 
hilly parts of this country, author likewiſe 


informs us, that the colour of the head and back 
is the ſame with that of the common lIinnet; that 
and breaſt. Are black, 


the feathers on the 1 


edged with white; and that the ru * of a rich 
ſcarler, or orange 40 colour. The edges of 
the middle quill-feathers are white; as are the 


tips of thoſe of the ſecond, row. 
duſky colour; and the others are edged with 


white. 
ives a n different 


Pennant, ©1095-2008 newh : 
deſcription ; and ſays that the Twite is rather in- 


* 
32110 1 11 


Vor. II. 


Become a prey co 


The two 
middle feathers of the tail are of an uniform 


utings - 


, 


1 


1 


Pr 


| e e er ft 15 Nh 


ferior in ſite to the & common linnet, and of a more 
taper make; the bill is ſhort, and entirely yel- 
low z above and below each eye there is a pale 
brown ſpot; the edges of the greater coverts of 
the red mark are white; and the female wants the 

on the rump. In other reſpects, both 


Theſe birds 1 1 their name from the Gage 


* their hte, whith i tc ly deltitine 
hey are ſuppoſed to breed Gy in the ade 


14 Pu of this Mend.” 7 * e 2 
GER. See Tiens. 75 77 

* TANs. Af Appellatinh By which 
IPs age nies etpreſs' rell. or: 911 


£65 aul WT; 

70 5 /RANNUS, | Aram. given Ap 
* to tlie lanius, d& bucher ids a ſmaũi but 
deſtructive creature. Wai. f meg 5 
TZANATIL. - :An Aubrican ad deſtribed 
by Nieremberg the; body df which me 
covercd' wich vety long and . 
| a fine pavonaceous colour. T 
| of the wings is 7 
1 1 
moſt elegant creſt; the throat and breaſt are of '2 
fine, ſcarket hue ; and the primaries are very long 
Teich ſeveral colours. 


and beautifully v 
Ade — = iz bird are 8 


eſtimation among the Indians than gold; 
with, e ee the eyes 2 cheir 


gods. 

TAN AU. AnArheridas bird deftribed 
by Nieremberg, and by many eg the ſemale 
2 the poly 1 of  orriitholagiſts, or den- 

— 4 At is cel. yet he 
— — of voice, | 1} 
TZINITZIAN.,. A beautiful Ambien t 
pigeon, and ornamented with 
degantly varied plumage. - The beak is ſho 
ac of à pale calour. The breaſt, an 
part of the belly, are red j but that pare W is 
next the tail: is of a fine blue/colourpand a bright 
white, elegantly intermixed. The. tail is green 
on the upper part, and black undemeath; the 
wings are yiltiegated with white and black ; the 
—. ate of a very beautiful ee en! 
and the legs and feet are rey: 0 
This is maſt commonly ſeen on the evaſt 
of 2 ere feeds on 8 and 
is on account of it! ; 
though it's voice is totally deſtitute of melody. 1 

TZTACTZON. An American appellation 
under which Nieremberg has deſcribed a ſpecies 
of duck remarkable for the variable and beautiful 
colours of it's head, which are purple, blue, white, 
and green, with the richeſt gloſs. The body i is 
228 with black, grey, _ white; and the 


It is common in the lakes of Mexico and irs 


[ 


4 


vacca. 


7 T Cow. in mob, 12 37 ITY. 5 a 
| c Ac MARINA. See N ANATUS and, SEA- 
* 5 1 145 
"VAMPYRE: the Veſpentilio Vaiighric' dk Lin- 
neus. A ſpecies of bar; the La Rovleno and La 
Rougette of Buffon, with large canine tecth, four. 
cutting ones aboye, and the 
It has a ſharp black hoſe; large naked ears; and 
à pointed tongue, n ſharp aculeated 
papillæ. The exterior toe is hed-from the 
membrane; the claw 1s: „ and hooked; 
there. are five toes on the hind feet ; the talons 


are crooked; 22 | ide- 
ee vided behind quite to 
the rump; and there is no tail. The colour va- 
ries, ſome being entirely of a reddiſh brown, and 
othets duſky. The ſize likewiſe differs much ; 
the extent of the wings, 

in others, five feet four inches ſome coy 


eee. ER 11 ARES £3 © ; e 
8 This aninaal inhabits Guines, Madagaſcar, 
and moſt of. the Oriental Iſlands. It is alſo 
found in New Holland, the Friendly Idands, the 
New Hebrides, and New, Caledonia. 


Theſe bats, which are joos, darken the 

air with their 2 their 
flight from one neighbouring iſland to another 
immediately aſter ſun · ſet, and returning in clouds 
from the commencement oi the morniag twilight 
till ſun· riſing. They. lodge in hollow trees dur- 
ing the day; live on fruits; and are ſo extremely 
fond of the juice of the palm«tree, chat they-often 
drink it till quite intoxicated, and them drop to 
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The natives of New Caledonia uſe the hair of 
theſe bats in ropes, and in the taſſels of their 
clubs; the Indians eſteem their fleſh excellent 
food; and the French reſident in the Ille of 
Bourbon boil thern in their bouillon, ro give it 
a reliſh. They make a ſingular kind of noiſe 
while feeding; their, ſmell is rank; and, when 
oppoſed or moleſted, their bire is ſaid to be very 
dee ei 
- The ancients appear to have had ſome know- 
ledge of theſe animals; and Buffon apprehends 
that the 
ſuch ſubjects. 


inches; and in ſome con- 


— 
= 


nnæus gives this bat the appellation of Vam- 
pyre from a ſuppoſition of it's being that ſpecies 
which ſucks the blood of the human race when 
aſleep : but Buffon is of opinion that the Veſper- 
tilio Spectrum of Linnæus is the bat which poſ- 


* 


ſeſſes the dangerous quality of ſanguiſuction. 


dee BAr. 
VANDOSIA. An appellation by which ſome 
ichthyologiſts have expreſſed the leuciſcus, or 
common dace. = 
VANELLUS. A name given by ſome wri- 
ters to the capella or lapwing. 
VANSIRE. A rected of wen 


which inha- 


bits Madagaſcar. It has ſhort ears; the hair is 
brown at the roots, barred above with black, and 


o 


and compreſſed ſide- 


in ſome, being four feet; 


formed their fictions of harpies from 


. „ 
1 
3 

1 

w 


T The fn this animal 


— 


makes ſuch a terrible noiſe in the woods, that the 


_ VEGETABLE. FLY. An inſect found in the 
iſland of Dominica; reſembling the drone in ſize 
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of the ſame <dtour, 
bs from nine to four- 
teen inches; zud the tail is nearly. ten, 
VAN. An appellation by which'fome natu- 
ralifts expreſs the Jemur catra of Linnæus, a ſpe- 
cies: of maucauco about the ſize of a cat, 35 
bititig Madagaſcar and the neighbouring iſles. 
Vati ot Buffon is the ruffed maucauco of 
Pennant, the black maucaico of Edwards, and 
the lemur caudatus collari burbato of Linnzus. 
The irides are orange · coloured; the ſides of the 
head are · encompaſſed with long hair, ſtanding 
forward like a ruff; the tail is long; the colour 
is wholly black, though. ſometimes white ſported 
with-black ; ae er re Black. | «ab 


This animal is/very fierce. in a wild ſtate; and 


voice of one may be miſtaken for that of num- 
bers: but, when tamed, which is very ptacticable, 
it'is gentle and dociie. 
"'VARIA. An 2277 given by ſome au- 
thofs to the leopard or pardalis, from een 
tiful variegations of it's hair. Q 


and colour, but differing from it in that it has no 


Wings. , A I , wih wo alt Wt. 

21 This igen buries itſelf in the earth in the 
month of Max, and begins to vegetate. By the 
latter end of July, the tree is arrived at it's full 
Tech and, reſembles 4 coral branch; being 
about three inches high, and bearing ſeveral little 
pods, which dropping off, become worms, and 
afterwatds flies, like che Engliſh caterpillars. 
Such is the opinion" of the cfedulous natiyes: 
and even in the Philoſophical Tran ſactions, 


Vol. Liv, p. 270, this fingular vegetable inſect is 
e and deſeribed. But the judicious Dr. 
in obſerves, that the cicada is common in 


Martinico; and that in it's nymph ſtate, in which 
ancient aurhors call it tertigomerra, it buries it- 
ſelf under dead leaves, and there waits it's change; 
but when the ſeaſon is unfavourable, many pe- 
riſh :' and that the ſeeds of the clavaria ſobolifera, 
a fungus producing ſoboles or ſhoots from it's 
ſides, and uſually growing from the bodies of 
nrid animals, finds here a proper bed to vege- 
tate. This the doctor aſſerts as a fact. 
VELLIA. An appellation whereby many 
authors expreſs the lanius minor, or lanius tertius 
of Aldrovandus; called the fluſher in England. 
VELVET DUCK. See Ducx. 
VELVET RUNNER. A bird deſcribed by 
Brooke. The whole body is finely coloured with 
black and red, except the belly, which is white; 
and the black has a very gloſſy appearance. The 
legs are pretty long and of a duſky colour. It 
appears to be an obſcure ſpecies. 
ENEREA CONCHA. A very large and 
elegant genus of ſhells, more uſually denominat 
ed porcellanæ. See PORCELAIN SHELL. 
VENUS. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, a genus of 


” 


| the teſtacea order of worms. It's characters are 
| | theſe ; 


/ 
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the legs ate incumbent at the interior tnargin ; 
the hinge has three teeth, Gverging at their 
apex; and the anus and vulva are di nt. Lin- 
nus enumerates rhirty-nine ſpecles. 

VER. PUCERON. An 2 4noagy by which 
Reautmur 'a kind of inſects, very de- 
ſtructive to the Puceron, from which they re- 
ceive their name. They are a ſort of worms pro- 
duced” from the eggs of flies of two principal 
kinds; the one being furniſhed with 
the other being deſtitute of them. 


legs, and 


4 
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vermiculi, or wotrn-ſhells, cbnſtitute the third 


family of univalve ſhells: and he defines thetn t 


be tubular cylindric ſhells, fingle, in maſſes toge- 


ther, of adherent to other ſhells or bodies; variouſly 
finuous, by winding or twiſting to and fro in a 
very irregular manner. Of theſe vermiculi he 
enumerates two genera; thoſe which have no 
fixed of regulat form, is the Comimoti vermicüli, 
of which, though they are found in great abun- 
dance, there are not many different ſpecies ; and 
the penacilli, or worm-ſhells, which in the whole, 
or any particular part, have a determinate regular 


VER-POLYPE.' A name by which Reau- 
mur and ſome other authors expreſs a ſpecies of 
aquatic worm, by no means to be confounded 


ſhape or ſtructure. There are few Tpecies of this 
genus: the watering- pot from the Eaſt Indies is 
the chief kind; and, when perfect, is much va- 


with the common Polype, fo famous for it's re- lued. Aue en e i 
 produdtive qualities. *; | There ate alſo ſome vermiculi with cohcame- 

The 1 under conſideration is produced] rations ; but theſe are ſeldom lar, or ſet at 

from the egg of a tipula; and recei equi-diſtant intervals; and are not plerced by a 


it's pre- 
bor. 


ſterior parts 


| Ihnon from ſome remarkable 
* at the anterior and 
of the body, ſuppoſed to have ſome analogy 
with the parts of the ſea-fiſh called the polypus. 
Theſe worms are uſually met with in ditches 
abounding with mud. | * Gn 7 
VERANO AVE. A term by which the Por- 
tugueſe reſident in the Brazils expreſt a large bird 
of the thraſh kind, remarkable for it's loud noiſe; 
and better known by it's American name, Guira- 
 VERDONE. A name by which ſome ichthy- 
ologiſts expreſs afiſh of the turdus or wraſſe kind, 
more uſually denominated turdus viridis minor, 
The body is entirely of a fine green colour of | 
different ſhades; and it has one long dorſal fin, 


pipe or fiphunculus, communicating from chat 
r to chamber, ſo as to permit the fiſh to pene- 
trate more than one chamber or inclofure at a' 
time; in which reſpett they wholly differ from 
the nautili, and other concamerated ſhells.  '. 
VERONUS. An mn which ſome: 
authors expreſs the ſmall river-fiſh ſo well known 
in England under that of the'minnow. r 
VERZELLINO. An Italian name for 2 
bird common in that country, where it is caged, 
and much valued for it's notes. It is the citri- 
nella and thraupis of ſome ortithologiſts. | 
TEIES. „ | 
- VESPERTILIO. A name by which ſome 
conchologiſts expreſs a ſpecies of voluta, ſuppoſed 
to bear ſome reſemblance in colour to a bar. 


—_ 


conſiſting of thirty rays, the eighteen anterior of | See Bar. + | e e PTA 
Shich aße right and prickly, but the remainder | VESPIVORUS BUTEO. A game given 


{oft and flenile. by ſome ornithologiſts to the honey-buzzard ; ſo 


This fiſh is caught in the Mediterranean, and 


frequently expoſed to ſale in the Italian markets. 
© VERGADELLE. An appellation ſome- 
times given to a fiſh of the mullet kind; called 


alſo chelon; remarkable for the thickneſs of it's 


lips. | 

V ERITTI. A name 5 i 
fiſh more uſually called in Engliſh, the 
ſhad, or mother of the herrings. 
* VERKINS VISCH. A Dutch appellation 
for an Eaſt Indian fiſh about ſeven inches long, of 
a blackiſh green colour, with fins and tail wholly 
black, and yellow irides. ** 
This fiſh, which is caught in freſh waters, and 
much eſteemed for it's delicacy, 1s nearly allied 
to the capriſcus or goat-fiſh. 


VERMELPO. An American fiſh, more 
uſually denominated pudianno. 
VERMES. See Wok us. HRS. 
VERMICULUS MARINUS. A genus of 


ſhell-fiſh, ſo called from the incloſed animal, 
which is always a kind of worm. They are uſu- 
ally found in large cluſters, interwoven with each 
other in x very ſingular manner. ; . 
Bonani calls them ſea- ſerpents incloſed in 
ſnells, from the various twiſted forms in which 
they adhere to ſhips and rocks. He further 
4 chem among multivalves, becauſe they are 


never found ſingle, but always in cluſters. This 


author, however, is not very remarkable for the 
accuracy of his diſcriminations; a quality with- 
out which the natural hiſtorian can never arrive at 
any great degree of celebrit 7). | 
According to Da Coſta's arrangement, the 


given by Ifidore to the 


called from it's feeding it's young with the mag- 
1 found in honey-combs. It is alſo 
nominated Apivorus Buteo. Frey 
' VETOLA. A Venetian appellation for an 
aquatic bird of the ſcolopax kind; the ſcolopax 
limoſa of Linnæus. | $8 | 
This bird uſually weighs about nine ounces. 


. 


. 


The beak is entirely red, except at the extremity, 


where it is blackiſh ; the neck is grey ; the bel 


and breaſt are White; the head is of coal 


grey colour; the back is brown; the rump is 
marked with a white ring; and the tail is com- 
poſed of black and white feathers. 

VIBRANT, oz VIBRION. A name by 
which ſome naturaliſts expreſs a 
more uſually denominated ichneumons. 

VICUNA. A word by which ſome naturaliſts 
denominate the pacos, or American camel. 

VIELLEUR. A ſpecies of fly common in 
Surinam and ſome other placgs. Tt reſembles the 


13 in many reſpects, but is conſiderably 
arger. | ; Sag e 
VINAGO. An appellation' given by ſome 


ornithologiſts to the wood-pigeon ; ſo called from 


the red vinous colour of it's breaſt, ſhoulders, 
and wings. | 

VINE GALL-INSECT. A fmall creature 
of the gall-inſe& claſs, principally found on the 
vine, though ſometimes d 
It's manner of life, ſhape, and figure, bear a ge- 


neral conformity to others of the ſame claſs: bur 


it differs from them in this; that whereas they 
lay all their eggs under their bodies, and con- 


| tinue abſolutely to cover them till they are 


hatched 


claſs of flies 


iſcovered on other trees. 
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| bythe ra which in the viper, though it termi- 


= diſh 


is repel 


point, not runfapering to ſo 


in che other: when, x 
* fail, the difference n 
ed at a re Sane: 

5 differs from mo others N 
pen das being flower init at 
at; Ry in being Fernaus, 
n 10N 0 


e it's ſpeed, but alfo it's 
in proportion as it is 


ok are 3 


ſcems not N ay 
reale, 


in the 1 


rior 
n 


arrive at ſuch a 


deg 


We have often been 5 


« by, intelligent N 
chat the young of a Viper, when terrified, will 


PET 
i of the truth of a fact, 
run down the throat of the 
_ in it's belly, in the 2 as the 
1428 um retire into the ventral 
pouch of the old one From this, continues 
e, 
uhnatural as to devour it's own yo þ 
this deſerves no credit, as theſe animals live on 
frogs, toads, lizards, and young birds; which 
they ſwallow entire, though the Ported is often 
8 ee 1 | 
heſe creatures are e of ſv % 
ſunence for a remarkable length of 55 ag gh: 


of them has been confined in a box for fix 
"Wok ien the leaſt viſible food; and yet, 


| 


and ſeek. 


© ſome have imagined that the Viper is o 


the, belly i lack 
a, the r 


is 


' Jr. 
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bt a violent pain, both at the ta 


ag his neon} but at N Rs 


tinually round, as if 


| tion of cordial potions: he was not ſenſible, he 
| drinking a glaſs or two of olive: oil ſeemed to 


erer en 
e co e 

but never v finement ; for if 

e, s favourite, food 


| 3 ould. at an tinge be 
ron to the box 1 7 

E taſte them. 9 . T A eas 

Ay 0a the Toms but, . when, con- 

hare een on tved to take this ual | 

ts poiſon, 242 decreaſes in pre 

een 1 of it's cotifinemenc ;1.; 
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re . thamſelurs up, to hurt 
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TT ! Tong bac och 770 
E. 5 eren en ler 
es, an cure, as y 
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pamed Onrer, a Vive MF tes at 
Bath! is (a La We firſt me rhe Sore 
ve· oil in curing t of this 
dreaded, & ſerpent. On the firſt Ju 4735. 
3 of a great number of pe he 
— 67 ů— 5 i bit by an r hy 
one of t „ on the wr 
an int of the thumb x Bae in-hang,..thar 
iflved from the waunds. 5 de 
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a kind e 7 55 2 0 
minutes . d be belly 5 
* | On. r gti 3 
e During the 
violenc thoſe ſym — 4 1 his ght forſooł 
him ſor ſeveral . bot il capable 
of e aid that, in Nas ormer experi- 
ments, he had never deferred his remedy 
than till he effects of the venom 


the com b. ng me | 
br * — cee hos his PUNT which -was 
than olive-ail, he forbore-w apply 
— 2 


b f be himſelf ene) il, and 
quite 2 575 


About on hour and a a quarter aſe he was Giſt 
bit, a chafting-diſh of glowing charcoal was 
brought in = his naked arm was held over it 
as cloſe as . bear, while his wife. rubbed 
in the oil with her hand, turning his arm con- 
ſhe would have roaſted it 
over the coals. He ſaid the poiſon ſoon, abated, 
but the ſwelling was not much diminiſhed, Moſt 
violent, purgings : and; vomitings ſoon eniued; and 
his pulſe became ſo low, and ſo often interrupted, 
that it waz thought proper to give him a repeti- 


D t 


ſaid, of any — relief from them; but that the 


ive him caſe, Continuing in this dangerous con- 
dition, 


From this: laſt 

» found immediate eaſe; as 

. powerſul 7 . af * 
anto 4 profound Nl z an 

hours reſt, awaked abour fix 


the oil... 
| Abi .cufe being 
| at cordials were adminiſtered, 


ſame ingenious foreigners were induced to try the | 


nt, but not u wich ſucceſs. 


Dr, Vater of Dreſden found oil e but 


Meſſrs. Geoffroy and Hunauld, 
2 of Scier 1 8 number 
experiments, in hic ved ineffec - 
tual: ps, added th their own kcal ſome 
others of. who were. bit; in which all the 
dreadfvl- conſequences of that poiſon are ſhewn, 
and the remedies ſpecifies by which they were 


The firſt inſtance which theſe g gentlemen pro- 
tire.” is. in the caſe of Mr. Pics who. was. bit 
on the end of his fore-finger by an enraged Viper. 
A drop of blood mamediately. iſſued from the 
wound and the firſt 3 made was that 
of covering the whole, member with a Panty of 
Venice treacle: che fin . ſwelled vio- 
lently, and was ſearified in ſeveral places. The 
prep ent was ordered to eat the body er the Vi 

iled, 


and to drink a E after. 4 
ſome Venice treacle, in which were infuſed a few 


drops of the volatile ſpirit of Vi ; and the fin- 
was e 0 round ee and 
bean. in aqua vitæ. Soon after e! 


began to yomit ; and, after a. 


te pn bo 


5 and his arm, which was now very much di- 


ſtended, was ſcarified in 5 places; and com- 


ſſes of linen; di 
_ wounds. Be fer took volatile ſalt 
of Vipers in doſes ; had more ſcarifica- 
tions made in his arm; aad drank, in the ſpace 
of one afternoon and eveni uart of ſtrong 
wine. After this, he ſlept . nd; all the 
ſymptoms diſappeared; and he was-almolt .re- 
covered by. fix o'clock next morning, except 
chat the ſcarifications were two months in heal- 
ing. Aſter that time, he enjoyed a. confirmed 
ſtate of health. _ 

"A ferond inflanee is recorded, of a ab Hl 
of a robuſt conſtitution, bit by a 9 5 enraged, 
and kept for ſome time th a very ſituation- 
near the fire. He at firſt perceived a pain, like 
that of the oil of vitriol 50 ped on the wound; | 
when the finger on which he was bit was tied 
very tight 9 binder: after this, ſome ſcari- 
fications were made in it, and a quantity of the 
fat of the Viper was rubbed into them. Four 
Vipers were then killed, and all their fat was 
uſed. After which he took three drams of Ve- 
nice treacle in ſome wine. 

The patient s whole arm ſwelled; he perceived. a 
** -— mb diffuſed over his body ; and his other 
L 


ua vitæ, were 


jon, the phyſician who - 


that way, the ſwelling 444187 


A 0 


VIX 


turgid, that at Jen 

' ſcarcely ſhut it. On this, he took *. doſe 
Venice treacle, gampbhite, volatile ſalt of Vipers, 

of amber, of al ammoniac, and ſal volatile oleo- 

' furnt; this h tepeated at ſome diſtance of time. 
| He was bled in dhe polite arm; he vomited 

| violehtly; and an inci 50 being made all along 

the finger, no blood: iſſued. thence, . The hand, 
| Army, and breaſt, were embtocated with a mixture 


e | 
attributed. to the oil. alone, 


the Royal | of 


well: but, in the # "hep "of ſpirit of * cam Does Venice treacle, 
ſuch a quantity oi Hier a (long beer, and the fat of Vipers. vomited 
c almoſt ng pe the bn. returned, | T and * „ e warm 


mixture, he imſelf terry calier,” At 
cight o'clock. in " evening he took another doſe 
his volatile medicines, and ſlept till 2 in the 
morning: he then s a large glaſs of wine, 
| ept till fix, and at ior en Ir. of a bwl with. 
A appetite. The ſurgeons would have 
e more ſcarifications in the arm, but the pa- 
| * would 9 85 them. 997 1 3 34 2 
Wards, an ery pelas appeared, to w a mixture 
aqua vitz and ointment of marſh-mallows was 


_—— = 


a 
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| applied; and, finally, he was e omen to 
In theſe two iin r the ſymptoms Kere 
much in the ſame manner as. thoſe of 
Viper-catcher, wha ſuffered himſelf to be b that that 
a might be cured by his own antidote ail. The 
erb came on in all the ſame circumſtances; and 
were all cured, as well he who uſed no 
. as he who uſed the fat of the Vipers, or 
the Engliſhman who depended on oil. The in- 
ternal medicines given to them all were of much 
the ſame kind. All, therefore, that ean be con- 
cluded from theſe caſes i is, that either theſe bites 
| would not have 2 mortal in themſelves, or 
Ne cordial medicines taken internally were 
remedies which prevented. the mitch that 
would have enſued; andtheſe ſeem to have ated, 
not as, ſpeci fs againtt the bite of this creature, 
bur merely as ines that would ſtop the pro- 
grels of a gangrene ; the upprevented inereaſe of 


which is the circumſtance. proves. fatal from 
the bite of the Viper. " 
by 


The diſſection of ſuch. animals as have died 
The 


89 N rubbed with oil 
or not, afford E appcarances. 
limb that had received the wound was wholly 
2 ace ee and theſe ſym ymp rome wore : 
u carried : t to ys an 
8 up OP Inciſions made 
along theſe nh Ae diſcovered the cellules of 
the membrana adipoſa full of a bloody - coloured 
es . =p DER ae, ſwelled, 
iſh, an is sa peared 
more plainly in Fa the” belly than in LEN Parts 5 


the membrans adipola, i in all other 
body, being in it's natural tate. "The he ju 
my 


parts often emitted a cadaverous ſmell; the 
cles of the wounded limb were alſo of a browniſh 
colour ; and their fibres had loſt their conſiſtence, 
and ſcemed ready to give way to the approach- 
ing gangrene. Nor is this effect confined to the 
external parts alone : a gooſe that had been bit had 
three gangrenous ſpots on it's heart, and-all the 
indications of an incipient gangrene in other parts 
of it's body; the concave fide of the liver was alſo 
| Tus lan „ and had wholly loſt it's conſiſtence. 
he lungsalſo of a fowl, „Hos been bit on tlie 
wing, were found to be gangrened in part. 
The effects, however, of the bites of different 


Vipers, were different in their degree; and ſegeral 


4 X circumſtances 


En 


the 


into the body by a wound. The 


VPõaſh his mouth with ſallad-oil, w | 
"After" the wound has | 


» 4 * 5 4 - 
: ? F * 
Ls n 8 
o & # - 
{Es 1 ＋ 60 


| erb relative to the anjral cc or. 


ce creature wounded, ay verafion very different 


ce remedies, which Tacceed in 
are not to de regarded as 


of che Viper is ohly dangerous 
wWheg e conveyed into the blogt. 
is neither noxious to eat the fleſh” of creatures 
killed. by Vipers, to drink the liquor in Which 
they haye been drowned, or to ſuck the 2 


conſequences : 


Rave wounded: on. the . contrary; 2 
Redi afferts, that ſuck ug the wound - of | 
_ . reign reme on 8 he aint the bite of the * but 
he denirs, as been affirnied by Ariſtotle and 


4* 


4 | are extended. 


> a. tet 


Galen, that the ſpittle of 2 faſting perſon will kill” | 


5 thoſe animals, 
The practice Mibrafting poiſon by ſuction is 
AN ancient; and indeed nothing can be more 
rational. Where the bite cannot be cut out, this 
is the moſt-probable method of ſucceeding: nor 
can there be any danger in performing that office, 

 the-poiſon being perfectly 0 unleſs taken 
perſon, how 
ever, who ſucks the wound, ou t Getqucticly to 
ich will prevent 


the leaſt inconvenience. 
been well ſucked, it ſhould be rubbed with warm 
ſallad-oil. A poultice of bread and milk, ſoſt- 
ened with ſallad- oll, ſhould likewiſe be applied; 
and the patient mould drink freely of vinegar 
Whey, or water gruel mixed with vinegar, to-bring 


on a perſpifation. Vinegar is, indeed, one of 


the very beſt medicines that can be uſed in any 

poĩſondus caſe, and ought to be taken very libe- 
__ rally.” .* This courſe, ſays s the ingenious Dr. 
Buchan, will be ſufficient to cure the bite of 

: an) of the poiſonous animals of this cou 5 
Though the bite of the Viper is ſufficientiy 
dreadful, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of che 
applications which are es effectual in 
curing it; yet it's fleſh has long been celebrated 
as a noble medicine. A broth, made by boiling | 
a Viper in quart of water till it comes to a pint, 
is the moſt uſual method in which it is at preſent 
recommendeds-and it 1s ſaid to be a very powerful 
reſtofarive in, battered conſtitutions. | 1 falt of 
Vipers is alſo ſuppoſed to exceed any other ani- 


and in ating to vene 
A PILEATA, os VITTA 
y which fome naturaliſts have ex- 


Circulation 
VIPER 


appellation b 


preſſed a remarkable and dangerous ſpecies of 


ndian ſerpent, more uſually denominated Cobra 
de Capella. 


- VISON. An animal of the Vente kind, fo 1 
5 cinus, or umbra; though ſom authors will have 
ed the common #nan- | 
the, a bird well known in this IE by the i 
4 many fables have been invented; and 


called by Buffon; a native of North America. 
VITIFERA. An appellation by which ſome 
 ornithologiſts have e 


name of the wheat-ear. 
VITTA CERULEA: A name whereby 


ſome conchologiſts expreſs 5 ſpecies of the | 


dolium. 


IT TA. An appellition by which Gaza and 
„ the rhinoceros unicornis, the only animal 


other ichthyologiſts expreſs the tænia. 
VITULUS MARIN US. 
and Szat. 
VITULI. AQUATICT. A term by which 
fome naturaliſts expreſs thoſe worms which re- | 


ſemble animated horſe- hairs.” See AMPHISBANA | 
AqQVuATICA., | 


* VIVERRA: See Franzr... 


4 


X& 4 


mal ſalt whatever in giving vigour to a languid | | 
| | 


A. An 


net 


to the length of 


VIVERR A. 


55 the NI (frm, 1 Wc. 

genus of the” order 2 fer." The diftin-" 
guithing characters are: it Hear . teeth, 
the intermediate ones being ſhorteſt ch finders 
are mort chan three; the tongue bee $ Hack- 


wards, and is frequently aculeited; ne the tails 


vc. 3/7 
This genus 1 ncludes ſix 5 . jh deu⸗ 
mon, or Indian qui e 


"quirpele ; naſua, or coati 
mondi of Brazil, of a reddiſh colour," baving © it's 

tail annulated with White; the narica, of a | 
colour, and the tail ſometimes annulated with 
black and white, and ſomietnmes of 'an uniform 
. doſky colour, which ſome naturaliſts conſider as 
a variety of the former; the putorius, or Ame- 

rican pole cat; , ziberha, or * W. the 
Sig 


Fs 


1 
7 


7 


. 


'ULUEA® $8088 3-1 
- UMBER, oz OMBRE. 'A Al "my 
for a fith of the On, 42. more com- 
N is. rk graylin ſometimes the 
. thymallus ' a m eſteemed and ve 
4 delicate freſh: water fiſh. * 


 *>UMBRA® Medic leaks fiſh; called ero- 
mis by ſome, and corvo by the Venetians. 
The Umbra is commonly about twelve or 
' fourteen inches ogg. though 1t'ſometimes grows 
ve or fix feet; and weighs 
abeut ſixty pounds. It is of a ſomewhat deptefſed 
figure ; it's back js ridged, and riſes up from the 
head; and, in it's figure, it reſembles the 
carp, except that it is b It's colours are 
very elegant, for a number of long oblique lines 
cover it's ſides, alternately of a fine — 11 blue and 
beautiful yellow. The ſeales are moderately - 
large; and. the covering of the gills, and a great 
part of the head,” as well as 4s body, are"over- 
2 with them. The head is mbderately lar ge; 
e mouth is fell; and there 1 is 2 ſingle” beard 


| 


; 9 from the chin. 


MBR A, on UNMBRNE. A bird found 3 in 
+ the interior parts of the Cape of Good Ho 
about the fize of 4 crow. The bill is three in 
and a half ig length, compreſſed, cuneated, — 
carinated; the head is adorned with a lar creſt, 
near three times the length of the head; of an 
uniform deep brown colour, and point 7 * 
wards; the tail-is' rounded at the end, brown, t 
with black, and croſſed with fix black bars ; che 
and marked far above: the knees 


See Sza-Cais 


| with black; the toes are ſemi- pal 


legs are lon 
| mated, nearly 
of an equal length, the back toe being ſhorter by 
half than the reſt; and the whole body iS of the 
| ame colour as the creſtt 

"UMBRINO. - An Italian name for the cora- 


the Umbrino to be a diſtinet ſpecies from the 


corxcinus. | 
- UNICORN. A creature. concerning Which 
Thich, if 


it ever did exiſt, is gow to be found? no more; 
win rejecting the numerous abſurdities and 

reſentations which have been propagated 
both the ancients and moderns, we conſider 


in nature that in any reſpect anfwers the deſcrip- 
tion of the Unicorn. 
Indeed; the ancients theraſelves appear to have 
veſtioned the exiſtence of this creature. The 
gelt author who mentioned it was Cteſius, whom 
Ariſtotle treats as a ſuſpicious hiſtorian. lian 
ſpeaks of it in very doubtful terms: and thoſe 
* ö ſubſequent 
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PLATE 7.* UXNTZTVALFVES. 


6. Hamm LIMPE'T. 
7. GOAT'S EYE IJMPET. 
a COMMON TJIMPET. 
9. MASKED LIMPET. 


ACULTIVALTVE. 
. 2* PHOLAS. 


Fubkſhed as the Act directs. hy Harrifon and © March wv, 1787, 


10. WORM -TUBES. 
u. GREEN - TOOTH - SHELAI.. 
12. BROWN - TOOTH- SHELL. 
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PLATE I. 


UNIVALVES. 


Aru WHELK. f ö 


10. XKNOBBED TUN. 


I. SILVER MOUTH. © 
18. Lohe TURBANED SNAIL. 
13, WRAYERS SHUT In. 


V2 el Bi 1 * | 

: | n 
the horn of the Unicorn, and is Thewh as ſuch in 
0 the collections of the curious; we are aſfuted by 

i nothuüng more than the- tooth of 4 |: 

large fh of the whale kind, frequent enough in | 
the Icy Sea, and called by the illanders N 
Sometof cheſe horas or teeth are ee or a 
_ feer Jong 8 543436 EN be" SAY 2155 7; © 

- UNICORN, SEA". Avecticiius oy called 
alſo Narwal, remarkable for a horn proceedi ng. 
from it's noſe, after the manner of the ſup 
Unicorn's horn. In the ing ae it is 2a 
ſpecten of onod n. , 

This feeds on * * fiſh ;/ and is 
not on nd in the malt ſea, but alſo. in larg 
rivers. I 1736, a large one was caught in 
river Oſte, near it's influx" into the Elbe, tour: 
German miles from the fea; The ſkin of this 
fiſh was poked with dark brown on a white 
ground; "the epidermis was tranſparent; - and un- 
der it was another {kin} very chin and ſpotted; 
but the true {kit was brown, and nearly an inch 
in thickneſs. On the top of the head hers was- 

a ſemilunar hole as-1h porpoiſes; and this hole 
oped into two channels, which ran through yl 
ſkull to che palate. n 11s ee 
Thoſe wh. examined this fiſh were unable 101 
diſcover any aperture in the bd for the diſ- 
charge of it's exerements; whence it has been 
generally ſuppoſed * the creature voids. then 
through this se in it's Read. Authors differ 


2 0 
Lu. 


e are Wondich, and Fo 


— 


1 


as to the name's 1 iſſui from the 
head; ſome calling it a horn, and 
inioh that it ferves 'to break" the” 


Sone are of o 
ice, for che admiſſion of air; others pretend that - 
it is an offenſive weapon, with which the Unicorn 
wounds the common whale, ao other large fiſh; 
and that, after plungin to the head into 
the whale's body, * 4. me Juices! wo had: 
animal. k fot, 1 
The fiſh caught in the Otte was near teeny. 
feet long, and abour four feet in diameter. The 
horn, which ſtosd on the fore: part of the head, 
juſt” above the mouth, was ſix feet long, white 


e 


ers à tooth. 
the c 


like. ĩvõry, and curiooſſy wreathed or twiſted; 
the body was ſmooth-and ſlippery, like that of an 
cel; the head was ſmall in proportion to the 
body, not enceeding ſixteen inches in length; 
and the eves were equally ſmall.” On each fide 
of the neck there were two black fins, one above 
the other, at a ſmall. diſtance: theſe were two: 
feet long, and about half an incvin-thicknefs.” 
Unico, Sea, is alſo an appellation Sven 
E two ſorts of ſmall fiſn caught in the American 
knoun amon — © 2 che name of mo- 
noceros piſcis. nn Hug 
UNISETA. A ſpecies of 55 ſo called Hon 
having only 5 10 
it's tail. RNOTHRIX. 
UNIVAIVE. A term by which the largeſt: | 
and moſt beautiful cup of tells is eee, 
See SuzlIs. li #7 
VOLVOX.' Inche IA ſtern, a genus 
of the order of zoophytes, and claſs of vermes. 
I's diſtinguiſhing characters are; that the body 
is ſmoorh, | gelatinous, roundiſh, without j Joints, 


and TING bor r en motion. Tur 


hair or briſtle proceeding | 


| cula are membranaceous, an 


anus is ſituated in the rhidd 
is only one ſpecies; 
har beards'in cov" tobe ae N 11 "IO 


A 


UR 


in fmall holes i in 
different parts of the body. Linnæus enume- 
1 four 12 of which. the: 12 er 
ne. | $4.5 . 
VOI U TA. A 8 of wels of „ 
5 of which are; that the ſhells 


BET 


mats 
a | with? cr Ser mouth and a clavicle, times 


metjmes depteſſed ; and that chere are 

oronated at the toy 
| Int ry wh, diſtribution we Wohnens 4 
| genus of the teſtacea order, in the elaſa of verrnes. ! 
| The characters are: that theinciofed animal is a 
ug; and that the ſhell is univalve and ſpiral, the 

aperture \natrow! without eee the colu- 
mella or pillar plaited. & * 


"1 


F Lionæus —— forty i ſpecĩes among 
which are the mitres, Perſlan you e cylinders, 
and brher univalves with their pil aited or 


wrinkled. The Voluta of other onche _— . 


1 denominates conus. 


| ſtitutes the twelfth family 


4 15 0 
t. 8 Votuca: 1 
of Unvalves. This 


genus of ſhells is er confounded with 
that of the cylindri: however, when” accurftely 


1 n Coſtz 's arrar 


' examined; they will be found to be very diffe- 
rent. The Volutæ are of a conic Ore 
of their extremities is of g py rramidal and 


the other formed into high Abe which conſtitute 
a depreffed clavicle; or a dentated cot on 
the contrary, the cylinder is nearly of an equal 
ſize at both extremities ; and it is not neceflary to 
recur to the form of the mouth of this ſnell to fir; 
ite ec chargers tC 
he Volotæ form the was rich e | 
ſhells of the whole body of ſta productions. 
Rum gives them the epithet of eximiæ; and 
the admiral and vice-admiral. ſhells,” ſo famous 
among the curious, and ſo highly valued, both 
belong to this genus. Indeed, the brightneſs of | 
urs, the perfect white of the enamel, and 
the elegant thee of theſe ſhells; would render 
them the firſt: 1h eſteem among this claſs;-/were 
they — common; but, What enhances their 
Valves is, drr r 1 e + aryl Sce 
1 Sante. 5 gr 5111 ae t 
{UPLOPER. - th appellation. byiwhich folks! 
writers expreſs a particular ſpecies of pigeon, the 
' colamba gutturoſa ſaliens of Moore, It was 
originally introduced into this cguntry from 
Holland, and bears a ſtrong reſeniblance to the 
Pigeon called a pouter, but is ſmaller. Pi- 
| of this ſpecies have round crops in which 
they bury theit bills, ſmall ſlendler legs, and ſnort 
cloſe toes; their colours are uſually blue, black, 
or white, being ſeldom pyed. They receive 


— = 


— 9 — from the Dutch word Oplopen, to leap 


They are very ſcarce and: _— valued i in 
gland. 12 oy Str zn Too 
PUPA. See . If At 7: Bw e 

- URANOSCOPUS.” A fiſh (dehiwianced the 
 ſtar-gazer in em od calliony ſome. 
| ichthyol KY £075 {) 1 0 ths oo 2 * 21 
In the „the Uranoſcopi is a 
genus of the . jugulares:' It's c 

are theſe: the head isi ſtat, rough, and large; — 


upper jaw is ſhorter chan the lower 
ſtege membrane contains five rays, and is oo 
vered with ſmall eminences like teeth; the oper- 


d * liated 4 and tha 
„the trachinus of: Aa with 
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| Frogs... 1 45 
tem instand of 7 itt e ee mie , | 
that the ſpines of Urchins are of no uſe eo cher 
* j but that they move by Be ef mal 
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ten 0 it's breadth 
litele reddiſh ; 
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the irices there is a 
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1. KING OF THE VULTURES. 2. CRESTED BLACK, VULTURE. 3. GREY WAGTAIL. 4, WALL= CEEEPER. , 


5. PURPLE WATER-HEN. 6. SPUR -WINGED WATER - HEN. 


Pubhſhed as the Act directe. by Harriſon Kc? Apr? 28, 1107. 
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It is sbour eighteen inchen Dog; and 
i greateſt, bresd th ſeven, excluſive of; the fins. 
The mouth is extremely large; I, 9 : 
2 the unden ja hots OP nnd 
ugh Th large. cates are and 
The Jateral 1525 8 e incur- 
* at it's riſes but, aſter making a ſharp angle, 
| 'Rxaight to the tail, and is wberculated, 
7 tail is rounded. . The upper part of the body 
Li dro res ods wn colour, ted. in ſome 
n ir 


„ 
F This bird is much leſs frequent on | 
ſtores than the; curlew, to which 72 er 


„ — 


13 Tbeſe birds are obſerved to wist the nelghbour- 
hood of Spalding, in Lincolnſhire, where they re- 
ceive the appellation of Curlew Kn 
flocks, about April, continui oy. till — 
nor are they ſeen at any other cher ge 
* Indeed, they ſeem to he then on the Ae, | 
the places where they breed;; which Pennant dl 
4 the Highlands of Scotland. 
The ſpecific di Erence between this bind 150 | 
he cure is, the foreper never! exceeds 


— 


| twelve ounces . ae Bill is two inches 


ER 


1 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
1 
| 


| b 


an 


2 Kik af 
= bi te . 


rampian . L ung luce m ee . 
n — mY ih. gh n n 


. 

c {ys as Babi, This 
Sn je ounce nol common water--1 
and back, are of a reddiſt 
brown colour, with rows of black ſpots. 
Pri 1s a, narrow white ſtroke, and 
Al of black, extending from 

ag id par of the head. . The beealt - 
of a reddilh yellow de the belly is e 

edge with yelſowiſh 


Wr 
colours, however, in 


be. ws 1 hy it frequently 


to the ſtone · c bz 


ut an accurate obſerver may always 1 it 
from that bird a the 8 nz on it's * 
by the whiteneſs of the under part of it's t , and 
by the white lines og it's head. A 


"The calours of the fende are much 1efs pleaf 


ing than thoſe of the male: 39 n of the ms 


in vaſt _ 


aw — 


L pe DRONE the checks 5 bibad 
wot”. n and the white on the wings is 
much eis cen tan chat of the male. 
* 3 5 "h& north "of England; the Whünchat is a 


but in the fouth it ebntinuesdr- 
ingtde whole year 


Piet. A meist 9 

x 1 of gadus, with def two fins on 

the Hack! Te is lo etl baden ure "See 

__-Gnvvs and eren 

|  WHITE-HORSE-FISH: - nil Ebgim ap 

pellen tor the Rais Fulloniea of Rondeleti 

and Linnmus. The back is rough and ping: 

the not is ort und Tharp; there are a few ſp 

ar the Lornerof fach eye: andthe niftitatin ment. 
brane id On che up pn of es pong 

tral fins re e ws ſpines pointi nk 

_ _ cowards the and erooked {ike thoſe of aFo 
er's laſtrument; whence it's hame Fullonica and 

Fuller.” "The tail ! is: furniſhed with chree rows of 


me art of the body is ci 
— 2 en, ee w e Fare 
2 the — part is 


White. 21H PTS DR 
Tus fich Torheviines arrives at an equal" iz 
with the ute: WS nor x1 1 $7 
- WHITE BAIT. - A fall fiſh, which; Aviring 
the ont of July, is found in immmenſe fu 
in ide Thamies, nent Backwall and 
It is eſteemed very deli ĩous hen fried with flour; 
Ant is ,j e by London 8 
ret reforx to the taverhs in che vicinity of 
the place of capture, that they x enjoy thier 
favourite diſh in the greater perfec | 
Naturaliſts are much divided 
do what genus ds fich — be 
ever, they uniformmiy ſcem to wah it the fry: of 
ſome fich the Thad, * the ſprat, che ſmele,” or the 
blenk. That the White Bait wi belongs tothe | 
ſhatl'nor the 5 is evident from the 'hamber of 
8 rays, which in thoſe are eight, in 
mee hve . 2 dung of the 


equal eh of it wants the 
kn At a it * not the offspring of 
x the bleak; 1 ighly 
of the White Fate being found in any; other river, 
notwithſtziiding the bleak is very common in be. 
veral of the Brlsin rreams. 

Am, Ache ne 


toy under confideration belongs to che carp 
or the eypritius gend, Having only tlirre bran- 
chioſteße tays, and one in; but, with re- 
pee we ehe em er be ech, it is compreſſed like | 
| that of the bleu. 3 

The uſuatlen of hd White Bair is two in- 
ches; the under jaw is longer t ei 1 


pond are n the poph is black ; the dor- 

ye nn rk ro to tlie — than the tail, 
of about fqurteen rays; the lateral line is 
rw hr; the rails forked; and the tips are black. 


ITE-TAIL An appellation 


ame authors Expreſs GE wheat-tar. See HEAT 
e fo ebb 4 


' Nevertheleſs, we. tflay fafely - 
fiſh 


pears to be the Motacilly 
-quents ohr gardens in 

leaves us in the winter. "Te builds it's neſt in low 
buſhes; framing it, externally, of the tender ſtalks 
of herbs and dry Rraw; che middle of fine 
bems and ſoft graſs, and the inde half. It 
lie eg of a whiriſh green \cotour, ſprinkled | 
5. It's note; Which is continvally 


ia of Linnæus, fre. 


Pots; | 


Greenwich. 


HOW. 


probable, ſince we never heard 


which | 


'WHITE-THROAT, Tui, bita; which ap. $ 
"former ſeaſon, 'and 


and often aevended with ſingular” 85 


„ — ante ach at 


| 


ches ia 1 
the] others: Fo it's 

arched and 4. F g and the ſcales are larger 
than thoſe of the cod fiſh.” 
and furniſhed with a mort beard; and on each fide 
of the lower jaw there are Tren or eight-punc- 
The Grſt dorſal fin is triangular, and ter- 
minates in a long fibre; the tail is even at the 


eight 


nne 


1 


0 of the wings, i is ' harſh and nn | 


The head is of a browniſti 2 the throat 


is white; the breaſt and belly are white tinged with 
red, in the female wholly w 


of the wings are of a pale brown hue; the back 
inetines to red; the greater coverts of the wings 
are duſky, edged with tawny brown; che quill- 
feathers are duſky, edged with reddiſh-brown ; the 
tail is of the ſame colour, except the upper part of 


the interior ſide, and the whole exterior ſide of the 


outerrnoſt feather, which are white; aud the lege: 
are of a yellowiſh brown hue,” 


This bird is timid and wild, avoiding the bu. 


Fc the Gates Merlinges SITY 


According to the Artedian ſyſtem, the 
Whiting' is one 22 diſtiaguiſhed by the 
appellation of the gadus with three fins on the 


back, without beards, with a white body, and the 
up r jaw longer than the under. 

he Whiring is an elegantly ſhaped fiſh. The 
eyes: ate large; the noſe is ſharp; and the teeth of 
the upper jaw are long, appearing above the lower 
when cloſed. The firſt dorſal fin has ſixteerr rays, 
the ſecond eighteen, and the, chird twenty. The 
colour of the head and back is a pale brown ; the 
lateral line is white and . and the belly 
and ſides are filvery, the laſt longitudinally ſtreaked 
with: yellow,” 7 in 
| thoals of Whitings viſic the Briciſh an 
Joting the ſpring; ſeldom. approaching nearer 
than. half a mile of the ſhore; and as ſeſdom re- 
moving farther than three miles from it. They 


0} Wed 1 art tlie moſt delicate and wholeſoe of any of the 
genus; but rarely grow to a rener \ apap chan 


twelve inches. 
By an act of p iament, no Whitings &\ a kG N 
 fize than ſix inches from the eye to the extremity 


of the tail, may be taken in the Thames or Med- 


| Saya oor, at any ſeaſon, except from Michaclmas | 


ber Week, i + 
WHITING POLLACK ; the Gadus Polla- 
chius uf Linnæus. This fiſh is common on many 
ol our rocky coaſts. It is eſteemed very whole- 


' ſomel; and commonly weighs fix or ſeven pounds: 
but Pennant mentions ſome, caught near Scar- 


borough, which weighed no leſs than twenty- 
ſome inclining to green; the ſides beneath the 


bell! is white. See PoLLack.. 
| WHITING: POUT.; the Gadus be 'of 
| Linnexs, - This fiſh ſeldom exceeds twelve in- 


and is diſtinguiſhed from al! 
great depth. The back is much 


The mouth is frmall, 


tures. 


end, and, together with the ſcales, of a duſky co- 

tours! The lateral line is white, broad, and 

crobked. The colour of the body is white, » 1+ 

obſcure on the back than the belly; and ſligh 

; 1 with yellow. The . Md. 

CRANGLE. AnEn 

the matrageſs; or greater bute 

cinereus major of ſome ornithologiſts. 
--WIGEON, or WIDGEON ; the Abi Phe. 

lops of Linnæus. This bird, which is of the duck: 

ane weighs nearly rmenty-four ounces ; and the 


| expanſion 


r-bird ; the N N 


ite ; the leſſer coverts 


Pounds. The colour of the back is duſcy, 
lateral line are marked with yellow lines; and the | 


lin appellation for 


— 


— 


7 wings are almoſt Wholly White; in others, of a 


5 ee xe fegl js af 


tom a _ fly which depoſits. her e 
leaves them to be hatched CE FF. 1 


| 3 e eee 1 ww 


> iy 


_ ſides, 0 the wings, arc — 47 | 
e Wh narrow, black and. "white, e | of /Willughby; afford inſtances of this kind. '/ 


; middle feathers; att of affine 


35 the Latins. It is proc 


" . and brogder on theit inner than! exte tion 


W. v n, _ 1 e e 
lead coloured, 2 at the ente tilt an d 
the head d-upper parr'of, the beck are 
Jour ; the "RT" 
the plumage of. che 


4 forinSnamncer.vf defence : "the Anhema.c Marc- 
grave, the whole tribe of Jacana, and the | 


lines r be, ſometimes; | - Waxes ali belag: the inder teſpe, which, 
though rarely, marked. with roundblatk-ſpots; | 1 beſide enabling them to ; forin ſeveral ſubordi- 

- ve belly. is White and. the Vel Feathers ' are . | nate diſtinctions of ITY genera; I 

ack, In-ſome of theſe birds, the ca erts ofthe . - WOLF: *Fhe Ser a 
doe, e d i white. - Phe * canine ern — og | 
bro ue, with w ite... greater 1. | ol buſhy 
3 duſky ; the extreme webs of the 
green; cblgur, 3 
Wich black; the laſt are cle 1 Kriped | 

| black, and white; the two middle „ yo the 
tail are longer chan the reſt, black, and ſharp- 


inted ; the remainder are Nerd g N Wea 
1 | #7 


* 
Song and in Ca- 
ck. FE: as 2220 x Sr Niro 
The . FF 
4 viſas af he res d 
B 


ſpotted! with black.; n Fee 

roy 3 the tips of the leſſer 
than tbe dag. The colour of ae eye 
Wo i @ ficey greens. and gives his vill 


are White : and the belly is' of: the 

4 Br Air 
EAT. eee oa 
| 1 e 5 


e 


© WINDER. zaun the Laren Cinererius of * 


J 45 111 44Þ; © |. 
WINE FN. 1 A el iſe, of «black bo- 
1 found in empty wine caſks, and about wine 
Les whence it has: Obgsined. 8 of, 

from a ſmall 
worm, very common in the: Wament | of: | ROWS 


n hl, te Vo be. 
LR lang proſcribed. and 
e | 
m-the habitations of men, and to live in the 
the few. wild apimale-that frequens 
eſcape him, eicher by their fleetneſs or 


— — 


e Gat ee e e ory: eee e 
not T but is, however, beautiful. 8 one's | 
1 | 2 3 — 2 


_ eyes are red z and the wings contain u beantiful | EE and. as chen refluced to 4 
© variety of colours, In ſhort, theſe Flies forma very: | mine, he becomes in r — jo 
8 opical objects; and, ban viewed ron Mhea impelied by bun- 
8 they appear 4 ant and 9 braves A 

— — as the largeſt and utiful en | animals w en tion of 
all under the natural eye..." wire. 44 er RE 8 ſoch as be 


ae e. 


WING. That part of » bin #kied 3b „dr — 
a it in EE in ſome . IN mal food” becomes then be 
+9,acctlerats Ins tuning, as in de dodo, hire. 9. | 
i Won, I gn \'The Wing bas | onen 1233 il having * 
near it d extremity, ce why. the ſhep- 
. ers, called the Baſtard Wing ;'the: ' herds, de arb day in ting GeoBracal | 


leſſer coverts are 


N tectuces; and | vers; fand duly prob 


1 0 he. then 
the greater coverts are thoſe which lie bencath the: | traverſes the country, Pros | 2 | 
former, and over the quill-feathers and ſecanda-! | carries off ſuch — are 
ries. The quill-feathers, or primores, pringing | tacks the ſheep-folds, | ſcratches. vp and rok 


Cow oh firſt: bones of che wingy, are ten In pum mines che. threſholds of doors Where they; are 


houſed, enters furiouſly, and deſtroys a, before 
the ſecbndaries are thoſe-whith ariſe from | he'begias 70 ſdeQ'wher re he ingnode e carry 
along. with him, When cheſg ſallies prove un- 
* the thickeſt gart of the 
primary and. ſecondary wing-feathers err caſted | foreſt, and contents with. thoſe 
remiges. The tertials are a of feathersplaced. | {iialter animals which, even when ca afford 
beyond the ſecondaries, near the qundtiort-of: the him. but a ſcanty xi * there proceeds te- 
— 5 with the boch: this} iu A Kal, is ge- Sully 0 . the ſcent, and anxi- 
nerally longer than-the ſecondarics, and cuneiſormn duſiy Enpecting r olf to come to his 
9 compoſed of a tuft of long ſea - afbſtance; for, ſingly, he has but very little hope 
Rr near the junction of thę Wings with the "of — che eye At 280 when his ne- 


ceſſities 


_ the en. partʒ or cubitus, being in numbe: about | 
eighteen, and equally, broad on both ſides. The 


— 9 


7%: & 


cor. ; \ 


8 enrremely urgent de bold G 
certain deſtruction ; atracks 1 2 children, 
ind formetimes ventures even on men; becomes 
8 — by his continual a ; and at length 
_ terminates His miſerable ex ence in the moſt out- 


madneſs. 

1 thar h cr: 

nett at he modelle 
4 e e che 


on we Mme plan; ank 
Amilat in oy his na- 


8 


qualities of the dog, without any, of his amiable 
on: Trilleed, ſs much do they! differ in their 


ſpofitions, that no two. animals can have a 
| hy to each other. A young dog | 
nooner an 
ſeent, which, thou 


pe of x Wolf; het K ſhuns his 
to Nis nature, that h 


unknown; is fo, Yepugrnane | 
approaches ie maſter” With 

trembling, and ſeems to 

A onger dog, 


implore his protection. 
dence in his own 


who has ſome of confi- 


he is eafily ramed, 1 rye K attac 
to his maſter, ' The Wolf, when car ſecured, 


* abrerny ba ſerves, returns to fi orig 


ſociety of other animals; they are naturally dif- 
to follow and accompany other creatures not 
to their own tribe; and even inftinc- 

cre care 75 and herds. The Wolf, 
contrary, is an enemy 
Jn” aſſoci with thoſe' of his kind. 

ks, they are nor-to_be 9 82 
Societies, Tur combinations for 
Ry their hoſtile intentions by their 
loud outings and, by their fiercegeſs, diſcover 
their de 8 artacking ſome lat animal, a 


. — 5 compleated their ſociety is at an end; th 
chen ſeparate, and each returns in filence to his 
ſolitary retreat. 


Nor are there any ſtrong or anent TY 
ments even between the 5 and the female; 
they ſeek each other Am and conti- 


nue but a few. days tog & always cou- 
following one female : and this aſſociation is 

ſill more bloody than the former ; they diſpute 
moſt cruelly, 
other; and one Wall happens to be pre pre- 
ferred by the female, the” reſt df the males fre- 
quently unite their force to deſtroy him. | 

T is ſeaſon-of copulation' es not continue 
| above twelve or fifteen days; and uſually com- 

Yor II. | 


ture is ſo different, that Ke only poſſeffes the bad 


brifttes/up at the fight, 


becomes tame, but has never any attac in 
him nature predominates over education; wich 
age, he reſurnes his natural inftinQs; and, Ml 70 


to al} facie! Hot 


ara maſtiff. The inftant their wag 


, bark, fi ght, and tear each 


"Dogs; even tho of the dulleſt fort, ſeek the” | 


le in winter; at Ifen en time ſeveral males are 


— — 


| : 
* , 
* y : - 
* — 4 51 F 
k * 0 
* 
by = G 
"7 X's 4 F J £5, 
- 


« the get th 
1 in their. delires. 
ho ho Red time ot engendefing; p 
male to ariother, e | at 


d Wiz 


U. males, who have 
$ from one foo 


ber, and ending about. the commencement of 
March. The 115 e of . 3 is about. three 
, months wh By alf oung | Wolves ate 
| found 17 t later erſd of 
nin ly. 
3 riod of the Wolf's geſtation Wok aff. 
ficient iſtinction between ham and the dog, did 
| not the flerceneſs of his eyes, bis tremendous 
howl, and t 17 ater duration of his life, alſo reci- 
det him unqueſtionably an animal of his own. pars 
; ticular 1 In other e howe ver, they 
; are entirely fiilar: the Wolf couple 
the dog; the generative arts are ormed, i in the 


| ſame manner and their FRaratigh laJundered by 
| the ſame cauſe. ' 


When the ſhe Wolves are near t 
parturiti yon they ſeck ſome very 


cheit why of 


reftifics his ynirmofity, attacks him with courage, |. the thi part 1 foreſt; 1 the NN: + 
ehdcavoury to put im to flight, and exerts all #4 Aach they e a ſmall ning, cuttin ayay, 
his might'ts be freed from ſuch 4 harefot tncruder, - | the tharns ne briars with their tecth; and after- 
They never meet without. either pony 15 or fight- | wards carty thither à great quantity of moſs, 
ing: and their combats are tal to one, which they form into 88 for their progeny, 
if not both. If the Wolf h e 38 e the mal. They generally bring fort ve or fix, and 3 ꝗ — 
tery, he trars and devours his more ge- [ eng nine, at à litter, e cubs are . 
nerous dog, on the contrary, . himſelt wich ike thoſe of the bitch, with their eyes cloſed ; * 
the victory; he Teaves him where he N either dam ſuckles them by ſome * and early ha- 
as te for birds e prey rey, or for other Wolves e rs whLY 5 e for 
ſince they devour each vther; and, when dune Wolf | them by fi ing A 5 Fa De 
happens wk Blood and are ty wounded, the reſt track ter, ſhe provides 1 — ſuch. as 
boy 11 oy his blood, and are fure'to treat him mu Wt eee ze birdsftll uh, , The oung 
dent | TERRI Ives' playing 8 Wor con= 
The dog, even {his e ſtate, is not crue 8 cole with ine he Fn, en ſtrips 


of their fe xa . them in and 
| D hog cy ab et 1 dee 
I be young do not leave the den wheie they 
were origina y roduced till nearly two months 
old; and thei © they folly their dam, who con- 
| ny to the Fiery watering place. If ap- 
nſive of x the imm y conceals 


'| compleat 


| them in 4 ſecure retreat, or brings them back 
to their former abode. In this manner, they fol- 
low her for ſeveral months ; and, when attacked, 
' ſhe is reſolute in their defence; exerting uncom- 
mon ſtrength and ferocity, , Though at other 


times more timorous than the male, at that ſeaſon 


old, * until they have ſhed their firſt teeth and 


91 ted the new, that ſhe conſiders them as 
le of er for themſelves: then, when 
thee have acquire 23 from nature, and have 
learned induſtry and courage from her Sept, 
declines alf future cate af them, being again 


d in rearing a new offspring. 
"Fhe male and female Wolves generally begin 
to feel the, acceſſes: of deſire at the age of two 


dies, as well as of molt others, arrive at maturity 
- ſooner than the males ; but it is certain that they 


from whence we "oy ſy 
or twenty years; for, 


ſe, that they liye fifteen 
wing three years for their 
owth, this, multiplied by ſeven, gives 
them a life of twenty - ane; moſt animals having 
obſerved to live about ſeven times the num- 

ber of years which they take to arrive at perfec- 


tion. 


56 C his 


end of Vece 


pril to the. begin- 


exactly 1 85 | 


the becomes bold and intrepid, It is not, how- 
ever, till the young are about ten or twelve months 


years, It is probable that the females ef this ſpe⸗ 


never deſire ta copulate till 70 ſecond winter 


The. Wolf becomes grey as he grows old, 0 


1 
. , R 
/ ' 


* 
— * — — 


e 75 
5 125 5 5 „ 
4 " I ear. y "Irs 1 
| why about the foreſt; he often deftends rom | the x nf, of their Med 1 55 neceſſary. to 3 . 
N oy ny pon th in _ to viſit ba 177 5 or lakes |: ge ſtarter bor r —— Wolf = 
5 4 plains. extr r he j: fro bis 5 
i yy 1115 Ange tor e 5 n . 0 art 8 him 1 ** wit 1. fg 1 
7 os ee eee — 
4 is well fu with water 2 
This'animar poſe weh val engt ba ol of pon Lag | any — Fe wh ra 
4 ny 1 his fore 11 15 muſcles 5 967 12 Weg the Walf is | RC 
a and in . "to be able to carry © | t fly 6 eee 
ns tn. 9 without ever ſuffering to t 11153 150 455 115 5 8 e 
WES 9010 Nut BER e 11 e the ſecond is 
» ed Can. pu ot F nothif ut the mon | r che Y 
1 5 49 e Wo hn : Wer, 1055 5 . 8 6T! ps 150 MEI! 4 me — A : 
it 5 4 ways with |: " t # | | them q 
| grey r 5 i prof tion as he oy 6 eſs .re- [| 5 time, Hands Can hr, 2 abt 
ene rally uſes Precautions. with fi them iS all . ; 
| pos; a Fon pt 18 or. * 0 ive. 48 hy Ne arriye in due tim * 
33 8 Ky Gr: g byr” 286 AE 0 55 oy” help to abe 
Hee l 55 PLE 
g804d h Aehele es x Buller be gag to ede . | 
he is heard“ ro K out; and yet, 3.740 dee where he — 
by peaſants,” a d' veracked with clubs he Web okay; in death... 
Miſe 10 mea prone > Nie: 5 35 00 „Th gain 
a elk in ence, a A he” Ive 1 'rigrs; as 
- nl Het, the N Fis more Tava xe | and pfren "MY Bo A 
than thar of he dg e leſs Tenfibilley, it  Intermiion, this Fay c x "andy os nd dif. 
. and Wü nch ne tet He travels, fun, le; at lealt if the hop ee 
and continues, his 1 5 excurſions for | by the n which, 4 their ſuperior fleets 
1 nights. . F is Ih a #6 6:1 1 6 to every; view. 
ati al aps nals, he i the... veral other methods been ed 
moſt ec Aa 15 70 } 1 . | ro for Lag jaded ad mow De animal. 1 
, | tnild'ahd tbe The Wolf, thou | favage, d arid wounded by ron tin 25 
i ever eee If Be Nappens 19. be een is caught in 4raps; he n 
petal, he is for ſome time ſo terrified and afts- . onal fr 
niſhed,. that he may be Fitted without 3 1 
or taken alive. without any onfiderabl e dang ger. | 
At that inſtant,” a cola FG de clapped royhi 
his neck; he may be'tmizzled, ind Mag ed along, | | 
without ever del ying | the fi ns- of atiget © 


reſentment. At alt other times,” he enjoys his 
ſenſes in great perfection; his eye, his car, and 
parricularly his ſenſe of ſmelling, which is ſupe- 
Flor to all the reſt. He ſcnells a carcaſe at more 
than a league's d tance! and alſo N 151 ing 
anirmals at great way: off and follows thei "or 
. ous Yay by by the feent. Whenever he is 


— 


\ 


g 1 5 Ms wind; and, when juſt at it's ex- 
Wl * ſto 2 in order to Examine on all fides, 


by his fmetl, * che *ethanarions, chat proceed either 
om his wy of: his fie ge he r 
with great ex actneſs. thoſe! 


hien le Kills himſelf to be may in 
dead; and yet, when driven eee every 
ſort of fleſh is "acceptable. | 
Wolves have ſometimes been ſeen ſollowing 
armies, and 1 Bon numbers on the field 
Vane, where they devoured ſuch bodies as were 
elt upon the field, or but n negligently ibterted 
Tha when once accuſtom human. fi 
ever after ſhew a particular predile&ion for it, an 
chuſe rather to atrack theſhephert than his flock. 
Ir ſomerimes "A; a that one of two of theſe fe- 
rocious animals 11. a Whole Prpvincæ; and a 
whole countty Has bet n called dut to 
theſe moſt dangerous errno) 3 


5 FS 


Lake Mittin Les, a et 


WI 


extirpate 


eine 


ways obſerves the precaution of | 
the puniſh 


which are a bun 
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The hunting the Wolf is a favourite diverſion | tac 


| lang, Irel 


ver, 55 not prevent bebe, — 5 multi Gute 
great 2 N in thoſe coun 

antly wogdy. ee Sp 
are Py, infeſted Wich ue 


and, „are H 
fron fuch diſagreeabl g com „ 


| Wen py 2 120 obs to have been the firt 
to extirpate theſe. animals, 

meat for certain crimes in 
tance of a number of Wolves ton 
offender. 1 In Wales, he converted th 
aud ſilver into an anaual tribute o 
Wolves Mk find, however, 
turies after pl of that 
animals were 


and Italy, gi, 
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Stop, . 2 ity in 8 . 4 
certain $ at Wormhill, i Derbyſhi 

their 155 by the dyty of hi a Ae 


unting and 
N Toa as infeſted that  coupy RS 


were call ed Wotve-bunt. .. And eſe animals —— 
ſo. numerous: in Yorkſhire, during the reign, of 
Athelſtaf, that a retreat was built at Flixton, i in 


— Foul to "OE! PRfEngers, from their at- 
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(it 4 
madie one being killed as lat as the year 17 10. 
The lalt Wolf known in Scotland, was ſlain in 


1680 by dhe ele brated Sir Ewen Cameton, ac- 
cotding wt the tradition of the country; neverthe- 


le Buffon ſays thathe haz been aſſured there are 
een 

The colour of theſe animals r eee 
to the different climates: where they ate bred ; anc 


often changes even im the ſame; country, | Beſides 
te common; Wolves, which are found. in France 
and Germany, there are others with thicker hair, | 
inclining to yellow: theſe are jeſs ſavage and nox- 


ious than the former,” neither approaching the 


flocks; nor the habitarions of men, and living ra- 


ther by the chace than by rapine. In the northern 


climates there are ſotne entirely black, and others 
equally white. The former are larger and ſtronger 
The ſpecies is much diffuſed over every part of 


rica, as well as Eu | 
reſemble thoſe of France, except t 
larger and more Herce. Thoſe of Egypt are 
ſmaller than the European kinds. In t 


dance and play 


when. properly as 
for four or fave hundred crowns.-! 29 r 
The North American Wolves are blacker, and 


tricks; and one of thoſe animals, 


much ſmaller than thoſe of othef parts of the | feet; and, according to Dr. Gronovius, it has 


world; and in ſhape approach nearer to the do 
than theſe of ths ary kind. They. are alſo 
faid to haye been uſed by the favages for every 
poſe to which we apply the dog, before the 
E. | $ introduced the latter animal; but of 


% 


this we are very doubtful. Certain it is that the 


European Wolf is a very noxious animal: ſcarcely. 
any thing 


ing appertaining to him, except his fkin, 

is uſeful; andof it furriers make a-covering, which 
is warm and durable, though:coarſe and inelegant. 
His fleſh is deſpiſed by all ather animals, no other 
creatures being known to eat his fleſh! except 
Wolves themſelves; fr, when one of theſe ani- 
mals receives a d 


him, and preſently diſpatch 


The Wolf: breathes: a: moſt foeti4 vapour from | 
ſpect offenſive and diſ- 


his jaws, and is in every reſpect c i 
guſting; a ſavage; aſpect, a frightful howl, an in- 
ſupportable odour, : 


diſpoſition, are qualities inherent in his nature 


qualities Which render him dreaded and deteſted 


„and uſeleſs when dead. 


hile livi . 
W. zxIical; the Canis Mexicanus of 


Worr, 
Linnæus. 25 
head; wide 
1 on the 


upper lips, reflected backwards, and not inaptly 


repreſenting the ſofter ſpines of the porcupine. 
TR - large, ere, and CINETEOUS ; the in 
terniediate ſpace is marked with broad. tawny 
pots; the head is aſh-cploured, ſtriped tranſverſely 
with bending; duſky lines; the neck is fat and 
chick, covered with a looſe ſkin, marked with a 
ſtrong tawny ſtroke; and on the breaſt appears 
another of the ſame kind. The body is aſh-co- 
loured, ſpotted with black; and the ſides are 


ſtrĩped, from the back downwards, with the ſame . | 


colour. The belly is cineteous; the tail is of the 
ſame colour, except in the middle, where it is 
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The Wolves of Senegal li ceous animals and ſhell-filh ; and theſe it grinds 


that they. are | 


educated; has ſometicnes been fold | means improper 
f dreffed.. 


eſperate wound, the reſt follow 
rer habits, and a perverſe 


This animal, which Pennant conſiders 


England“ for mention is 


% 


4 #2 1 g al 
* 
% 


| ringed with tawy; and the legs and feet are 


; ſimiped wick black and aſh-colour, e. 

This animal inhabits the hotteſt parts of Mex- 
ico. In it's manners it agrees with the European 
Wolf; attacking cattle, and ſometimes men. 
Mor r, Gotpan. See Ack ALL. Da 
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/ . Wore, Marine. Ar appellation by which 
ſome writers expreſs'the hyzna.. a. 
Worx is alſo a name given by ſome authors to 

a ſpecies of inſect Which infeſts granaries; and is 


extremely miſchievous, by eating it's way into 


| wheat, and other kinds of grain. y 
WOLF FISH; the Anartrichas Lupus of 

| Linnzus. This 6h appears to be wholly con- 

fined to the hyperborean ſeas, having never been 


| diſcovered by ichthyologiſts to the ſouth of the 


4 
f 


l 


1 


i 


ö 


| 


| 
| | ie Eaſt; | ſuch a hideous and diſguſting” appearance, that 
Wolves are trained up for ſhew, being taught o 


2 


Britiſh Channel. It is very ravenous and fierce; 


and, when captured, faſtens on any thing within 
| it's reach. Fiſhermen, who dread it's bite, en- 


deavour, as ſoon as poſſible, to beat out it's fore- 


| teeth; and then kill it, by ſtriking it on the neck. 
the world; being found in Alia, Africa, and Ame- | 


The Wolf Fiſh feeds almoſt entirely on eruſta- 


to pieces with it's teeth, which are ſo exceſſively 
rong, as to leave an impreſſion on iron. It has 


few-car' be tempted to eat of it's fleſh, ex 
fiſhermen; Foggy we are told, that it is 
ood 


t the 
y no 


This fiſh fornetimes grows to the length of four 


been caught meaſuring upwards of ſeven feet. 
The head is a little flatted on the top; the noſe is 


- obtuſe; the eyes are ſmall, and placed near the ex- 


3 of the ſnout; and the irides are pale yellow. 
The fore - teeth are ſtrong and conical, diverging 
alittle from each other, and project far out of 
the jaws; and they are ſupported in the inſide by 
a row of leſſer teeth. The dentes molares of the 
under jaw are higher on the exterior than the in- 
terior edges; and they join to the canine teeth in 
that jaw, but in the upper they are ſeparate from 
them. In the centre there are two rows of flat 
ſtrong. teeth, fixed on an oblong baſis on the 
bones of the palate and the noſe. The two bones 
which compoſe the under jaw are united before 
by a looſe cartilage; and this mechaniſm admit- 
ting of a motion from ſide to fide, evidently con- 
tributes to aſſiſt the fiſh in breaking, grinding, 


and comminuting it's teſtaceous and cruſtaceous 


food. The body is long, and lightly compreſſed 
ſideways; and the ſkin is fmooth and ſlippery, 
There is no lateral line. The pectoral fins, which 
conſiſt of eighteen rays, are five inches long, and 
upwards of ſeven broad; the dorſal fin extends 
from the. hind part of the head almoſt to the tail; 
the anal fin extends as far as the dorſal; and the 


tail is rounded. The back, ſides, and fins, are 


of a livid lead colour; the two firſt are longitu- 


dinally marked with irregular, obſcure, duſky 


lines; but theſe, in different fiſhes, have yarious 
appearances.. | | | 

- WOLVERENE; the Urſus Luſcus of Linnz- 
us. This animal, called alſo the Glutton or 
Quickhatch, -has, a black ſharp pointed viſage, 
and ſhort round ears, almoſt loſt in the hair, The 
head, back, and belly, are covered with reddiſh 
hair tipt with black; the ſides are of a yellowiſh 
brown. hue ;, on the throat there is a white ſport ; 
on the breaſt a white creſcent; and the legs are of 


adeep black colour, thick, ſhort, and ſtrong. 


This 


„when ſkinned and properl7 


— — 


7 
* 


_ 
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$99 20, 0 reddiſh, 8 
brown; wer parts of the > 
ty. white hue, rayed with n 85 4a is 


with duſky, and ti n 88 


heus, This bird is chiedy di 
85 5 ts 

Its colour, which is a variegation of b 
and reddiſh brown; but the black. predomi F 
on the forehead. The quill-feathe's are duſty, 
indented with red marks and the belly is of a | 
pale grey colour, var with tranſverſe ſt | 
of brown. The beak is three inches long 


and . is ſomewhat longer than 


under. 


hard pointed 5 the eyes are large, 


var 

Near. It is a native of Hi 

. appellation of G 
to the molt ri 
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into the body ti miſcrable animal 


for fables and other animals 
pates the viſits of the huater. ere 


noch of Europe Aſia is 


Silos chan what is imported from Ameri _ 
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ſtriated with 


WOODCOCK 
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: 2 rigorous climates. |/ 

deen is r bounds ; burr iso. | 

, 7 1 g pre | <4 i. | 

.-b lurks in des, and falls on took pork” | 

Pele a5 pals below. It will faden on the Wnides 
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dear. Its ſhin is highly. valued in . 
ka, where, the women adorn their hair wick the | in 


appendant 10 ft. In Siberia it will | 


wenty-eight inches i 
and the whole | 


j . 

_ .. through pain. It ſearches for the tra intended 3 
In a wild ſtate, the Wolverene id Ir Reree TOR | 
animal; and a terror to both the Pvt} og . 
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being divided to their origin, and havi 
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 tike a bait, though it's native food be thell-Eih, | 


and the ſmaller cruſtaceous animals. 
2 * ; 8 Bimacu- 
lata nnteus. is ſpecies has a pretty de 
body, of a . colour, marked in 6 of ry 
each fide with a round brown ſpot, and another 
on the upper of the baſe of the tail, The 
lateral line is incurvated ; the branchioſtege rays 
are ſix; the firſt fifteen rays of the dorſal fin are 
Tpiny, the . 50 _—_ ene by 
a ſkinn ; the oral fins conſiſt of 
Ss ip, ihe ventral of fix, the 
the ſecond and third terminating M a lender 
briſtle. The anal fin is pointed, the four firft 
xy being ſhort and ſpiny, the reſt long and 


This fiſh is a native of the Mediterranean and 
is alſo found ſometimes in the Britiſh ſeas. +. 
WrAsst, Battan. This variety (for it doc 


not appear to conſtitute a diſtin& ſpecies) is an- 


nually caught in ow abundance off Scarbo- 
rough, where it is frequently found to weigh five 
zounds 


In ſhape, it reſembles the common Wraſſe; ex- 
that between the dorſal fin and the tail there 
is a conſiderable depreſſion, above the noſe a deep 
ſulcus, and on the fartheſt cover of the gills a 
fon radiated from the centre. The bran- 
chioſtegous rays are four ; the dorſal fin has thir- 
ty-one rays, twenty ſpiny, the reſt ſoft ; the pec- 
tofal fins conſiſt of fourteen rays; the ventral of 
fix; and the anal of twelve. 

The tail is rounded art the extremity; and at 
the bottom, for ahout a third part of the way, 
between each ray, there is a ſeries of ſcales. The 
uſual colour is yellow, ſpotted with orange. 

Wrasse, TRIMAcutATr RD. This ſpecies, 
which is found on the coaft of Anglefea, mea- 
ſures about eight inches. It is of an oblong 
form: the noſe is long; the teeth are ſlender; and 
the eyes are large. The branchioftegous rays are 
five in number. The dorſal fin is compoſed of 
ſeventeen ſpiny rays, and thirteen ſoft ones; and 
beyond ack extends a long nerve. The pectoral 
fins are round, and confift of fifteen branched 
rays; the ventral of ſix rays, the firſt ſpiny ; and 
the anal of twelve, the three firft ſhort, very 
ſtrong and ſpiny, the others ſoft and branched. 


The tail is rounded ; the lateral line is ftraight at 


the beginning of the back, but becomes in- 
curvated towards the tail. The body is covered 
with large red ſcales; and the covers of the gills 
with ſmall ones. On each fide of the lower part 
of the dorſal fin are two large ſpots ; and there is 
a third between the fin and the tail. 

Wrasse, STRIPED. - This ſpecies was firſt dif- 
covered by Pennant on the coaft of Angleſea, It's 
form is oblong, and it meaſures nearly ten inches. 
The lips are large, double, and reverted. Inthe 
number of rays in the dorſal, ventral, and pec- 
toral fins, it reſembles the Trimaculated Wraffe ; 
but the anal fin has fifteen rays, the three firſt 
ſtrong and ſpiny. The tail is nearly even at the 
extremity. The covers of the gills are cinereous, 
ſtriped with a beautiful. yellow; the ſides are 
marked with four parallel lines of greeniſh olive, 
and the ſame number of an elegant blue. The 
back and belly are red, the laſt being much paler 
than the former. Along the beginning of the 
dorſal fin there is a broad bed of rich blue; the 
middle part is white ; the reſt red. A dark olive 
ſpot appears at the baſe of the pectoral fins; the 

Vol. II. | 


| 


firft ſpiny, | 


| extremities of the anal and ventral fins ate of a 


WRE 


9 7 blue colour; the upper half of the tail is 
of oe ove hue; and the lower part of it's rays 
is yellow, Pty 03 | 
WASSE, Grazous, To Pennant, we ate in- 
debted for the deſcripti6h of this ſpecies which 


was caught off Angleſea, It's length is about. 


eight inches; it's figure is deep and elevated, the 

back being vaſtly 2 7 and ras ſharp. From 

the riſe of the head to the noſe there is a ſteep de- 

clivity ; above each eye there is adi ilunar 

Fon the neateſt cover of the gills is beautifully 
ated ; the fi 


ſtrong and ſpiny, the reſt ſoft and hranched; the 
pectoral fins conſiſt of thirteen rays; the ventzal 
of (ix; and the anal of fourteen, of which the 
three firſt are ſtrongly aculeated, The ar, . 
c 


large, rounded at the extremity, and furniſh 


with branched rays, their extremities extendin 
beyond the webs. The lateral line is incurvat 


towards the tail; the gills. and body are co 
| with large ſcales; und? 
, ANle intermixture of green, orange, red, and 


the colours are an 1 Pan 
ue. 


; EATH. An appellation by which ſome 
conctglopiſts expreſs the turbo. See Turno. 
WREN. A well-known bird, of which there 
are Las ſpecies. | + 
REN, COMMON; the Motacilla roglod tes 
of Linnzus>. This ſpecies weighs abaur. - 
drams ; and is four inches and a half long from 
the tip of the bilio the extremity of the tail. The 
bead and upper fart of the body are of a deep 
reddifh brown colote; and above each eye there 
ts a ſtroke of white. The back, the coverts of the 
wings, and the tail, are harked with flender tranſ- 
verſe lines of black; andthe quill-feathers with 
bars of black and red. Ihe throat is of a yel- 
lowiſh white hue; the belly *d ſides are croſſed 


with duſky and pale reddiſh hroyn li and the 
tail is interſe@ted with duſky wh 9 


The Wren may be placed amom the fineſt of | 


our Engliſh ſinging-birds. It contuyes it's me- 
lody throughout the winter, except in extremely 
ſevere froſts; and both it's voice and ma. gers are 
full of vivacity. The female builds a \yrious 
neſt, of an oval ſhape, very deep, with a 
aperture in the middle for ingreſs and-egreſs: ue 
external conſiſts chiefly of moſs; and the in. 


ternal of hair and feathers. + It lays from ten to 


eighteen core of a white colour, ſprinkled all 
over with pale reddiſh ſpots. R 


obſervation, that a Wren ſhould produce ſo many 
young, and regularly feed each of them in total 


| darkneſs. 


The Wren breeds twice a year; firſt about the 
end of April, and a ſecond time about the middle 
of June. The young may be eaſily reared. For 
this purpofe they ſhould be taken out of the neſt 


at about fourteen days old, and fed with the hearts 


of animals well minced, and mixed with eggs. 
When they are able to peck this meat for them- 
ſelves, they may be put into cages: nevertheleſs, 
they ſhould be ſerved for ſome days longer, leſt 
they ſhould negle& themſelves, and thus die of 
hunger. When grown up, they may be fed with 
paſte, without any fleſh. They will ſpeedily take 


to their own natural wild notes; but they may 


be taught any other with a moderate ſhare of 
trouble and attention, 


The Wren uſually creeps about hedges and 
holes, making but ſhort. flights; and, if it be 
5 ws driven 


rſt fixteen rays of the dorſal, fin are 


obſerves, that. 
It is one of thoſe daily miracles which eſcape our 


, . 


ran e e 


me 


is about two drams, The upper part of the body 
is of a duſky green colour ; and the wings and 
tail are brown, edged with yellowiſh green. A 
jellowiſh ſtroke paſſes over each eye. The breaſt, 


. 


- Tex. thighs, vary in their colour in different 
bi 


2 in ſome, they are of à bright yellow; and, 
in others, almoſt white. A Ree 
This. f | 

. ditches, forming an oval neſt, with a large hole 
at the top ſor an entrance; the outſide conſiſtin 
of moſs and hay, and the inſide being lined wit 
foft down, It uſually lays ſeven eggs, which are 
White, marked with ruſt-coloured ſpots, It's 
note is low and plaintive. It frequents large 


moiſt woods, and ſuch places as abound with 


willows ; from which circumſtance it is not un- 
frequently called the Willow- wren. g 
Warn GoLven-CrtsrepD ; the Motacilla 
Regulus of Linnæus. This is the ſmalleſt of : 
"Britiſh birds, weighing no more than twenty 41x 
grains. It is about three inches and a h; 
A h; and the expanſion of the wings five 
inches, It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, frog! other 
birds, not only by it's ſize, but alſo byche beau- 
tiful ſcarlet mark on it's head, bounged on each 
fide by a fine yellow line. The þ | is duſky; 
the feathers of the forchead are geen; and a nar- 
row white line extends from thy bill to the eyes. 
The hind part of the neck angback are of a dull 
green colour; the coverts ofthe wings are duſky, 
edged with green, and tipjvith white; the quill- 
feathers and the tail areAuſky, edged with pale 
green; the throat and jlly are white, tinged with 
green; the legs are/Of a dull yellow hue, and 
. * claws are extreyſely long in proportion to the 
ze. | . | 
This bird fręſuents woods, and is uſually ſeen 
hed on oX-trees. It's note does not mate- 
rially diffey from that of the common Wren. 
It continuo in this iſland the whole year; and, 
though weak and minute creature, ſeems 
capahr of ſupporting the rigour of our ſevereſt 
wings. | | | 
(REN, RumBy-CRowneD; the Motacilla Ca- 
dula of Linnæus. This is a native of North 
\merica, particularly of the province of Pennſyl- 
vania, The bill is black; the head, the back 
of the neck, and the rump, are.of a darkiſh olive 
green colour, but deeper on the head, and lighter 
on the rump; a ſpot of the moſt beautiful red 
adorns the crown of the head; and the breaſt and 
belly are of a lightiſh yellow or cream colour. 
The coverts of the wings are olive-coloured, with. 
whitiſh tips, forming two lines acroſs each wing; 
the three quills next the back are duſky, edged 
with cream-colour; and the remainder of the 


quills are alſo duſky, with narrow greeniſh edges. 


it may be eaſily tired 


Wax, Wittow, or Virlow; the Motacilla 
Trochilus of Linnæus. The weight of this bird 


ies builds in hollows in the fides of 


in 


RY 
be tail-is black or duſky, edged: with y-llow | 
green, but aſh-coloured beneath; and the legs, 
feet, and claws,” are duſe y. 
Wax, Came. This is. 
Weſt Indies; where, on account of it's melodi- 
ous. note, it has received the appellation of the 
nightingale. It is Jarger than the common 
Wren; and is the more remarkable for poſſeſſing 
a fine voice in a country where birds are not much 


celebrated for that excellence. 8 . 
> - WRINGLE/TAIL.. An appellation by which 
ſome authors expreſs the curvicauda; a ſpecies of 


but having only tuo wing. Sa 


IT 


- 


native of the 


is very long, lender, cylindric, and terminate&by 
a hard point; and the feet are formed for climbing. 
There 1s only one ſpec ie. 
This bird, which Linnæus diſtingviſhes by the 
appellation of the jynx, has it's colours, pencilled 
in the moſt elegant manner, though it's plu 
is marked with the plaineſt kinds. A liſt of black 
and ferruginous ſtrokes divides the-. top of the 
head from the back; the ſides of the head and = 
neck are aſh-coloured, brautifully traverſed with 
fine lines of black and reddiſh brown; the quill- 
feathers are duſky, but the webs are marked with 
ruſt-coloured ſpots. The chin and breaſt are of a 
light yellowiſh brown hue, adorned with ſharp- 
pointed bars of black; the tail is compoſed. of ten 
feathers, broad, and feeble at their extremities, of 
= pale aſh-colour, ſprinkled with red-and black, 
and marked with four equi-diſtant bars of black. 
The irides are of a yellowiſh colour; and the 
tongue is long and cylindric, . being adapted for 
the ſame purpoſes with that of the woodpecker. 
Pennant is of opinion that the Wry-neck is a 
bird of paſſage. It generally appears a little before 
the cuckow; and it's note is like that of the keſtril, 
a quick 2 ſqueak. It builds in the hollows 
of trees, forming it's neſt of dry graſs. It has a 
very ſingular and whimſical method of turning 
it's neck round, and bringing it's head over it's 


* 


| ſhoulders; whence it has received the appellation 


of Torquilla, and in Engliſh the Wry-neck. It 
alſo poſſeſſes the faculty of erecting the feathers of 
it's head like the jay. It's uſual food conſiſts of 

ants; which 1t dextrouſly transfixes with the bony 
and ſnarp end of it's tongue, and then draws them 

up into it's mouth. „ 1 
This bird weighs about one ounce and a quar- 


ter; it's length is ſeven inches; and the expan- 
ſion of it's wings eleven, 


rag at ' 


4 


EX ANTHURUS- INDICUS. An appella- 
tion by which ſome N expreſs 
ſtardt of the Dutch; a fiſa t the ſize 


with ftraight and very ſharp teeth, which project 

almoſt. directly forward. The back & yellow ; 

the tail is very ſtrongly tinged with the Yne co- 

lour; the belly is of a blueiſh white; the bead is 

brown; and x 6 fins are of a vivid red hue. +. 
This fiſh is 7 caught among the rows 

on the ſhores of the Eaſt-Indies. 

licate, and eſteemed ſalubrious. 

' .XANXUS, A name given by ſome concho- 


logiſts to a large ſpecies of ſhell found in great | 


abundance near the Iſle of Ceylon. It is uſed in 
medicine as an alkali and abſorbent, much in the 
fame manner as the European teſtaceous powders. 
XATHOS. An appellation given by Appian, 
on other ichthyologitts, to the erythrinus, or ru- 
llio. | 
XIPHIAS. The claſſical name for the ſword- 
fiſh. See.SworD-Fisn.. 


and ſhape of the bream, having it's jaws armed 


It's fleſh is de. 


— XOCHITENACATL. + Ati American name 
for the toucan, or great-beaked' magpie.” 

— XOCHITENACATL ALIA.* An appella- 
tion given by Nieremberg to a bird reſembling 
the toucan, or Brazilian magpie. It is about the 
ſiae of a pigeon. The beak is large, thick, black, 


and ſharp-pointed; the wings and tail are varie- 
| gated with black and white; a lar 


black ſtroke 
reaches from the back to the breaſt ; the anterior 
part of the wings is yellow; the reſt of the body 
is of a pale colour; and the legs and feet are 
brown. 
This bird is pretty common, among the ſweet- 
Waring trees, in many parts of South Ame- 
ca. | : 
XOMOTL. An American bird, of which 
Niergmberg gives a ſhort and very im de- 
a * wax e ſays it is a web- footed fowl ; that 
| the backand upper part of the wings are black; 
that the Þ>aſt is brown; and that, when enraged, 


it erects t feathers of it's head in form of a 
| creſt, \ 1 \ 


<7 ARWHELP. A provincial appellation for 
the cegocephalus of ornithologiſts. See 
Gopw1T. | 
YAYAUHQUITOTOTL. An American 
bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, remarkable for 
having two feathers in it's tail much longer than 
the rell, and naked for a great way from their baſe, 
but terminating in a al of black and blue fili- 
form feathers. | 5 | 
This bird is about the ſize of a ſtarling; and 


beautifully variegated with green, blue, yellow, 


and grey. | 7X 
Ray ſeems to be of opinion, that this corre- 


ſponds with the Guaira- Guainumbi of Marcgrave. 
YELLOW-HAMMER; the Emberiza Citri- 
nella of Linnæus. A common Engliſh bird; 


called alſo emberiza lutea, hortulanus, luteus, or 


chloreus. 
The bill is duſky. The crown of the head is 


of a pleaſant pale yellow colour; in ſome, almoſt 
plain; in others, ſpotted with brown. The hind 


part of the neck is tinged with green; the chin 


and throat are yellow; the breaſt is marked with 
an orange red; the belly is yellow; the leſſer co- 


verts of the wings are green, the others duſky 


edged with ruſt-colour; the back is ot | 
colours ; the rump is of a dull red hue Ne oe 
quill-feathers are-duſky, edged on their exerior 
webs with yellowiſh green. The tail is ſlig,1 
forked : the middle feathers are brown; the od | 
central ones are edged on both ſides with green; 
the others on their exterior ſides only; and the 
interior ſides of the two extreme feathers are ob- 
liquely marked with white near their extremi- 
ties. ö | 
This bird forms a large flat neſt on the ground, 
near ſome buſh or hedge; lining it with moſs, 
dried roots, and horſe-hair. It lays fix white eggs, 
veined with dark purple; and in winter frequents 
our farm-yards together with other ſmall birds. 
Pennant gives this ſpecies the appellation of the 
yellow bunting. See BunTinG, 3 
There is another variety much ſmaller, and 
of a browner colour on the back, which ornitho- 
logiſts have diſtinguiſned by the name of Zi- 
volo. | 
YS. An appellation given by Athenæus, and 
other Greek ichthyologiſts, to the fiſh called alſo 
mus and ſus. It is the capriſcus of the later na- 


turaliſts. See GoaT-FisH, 


YSARD. 


© , ears and 


YSARD. A term frequently uſed to denomi- 
nate that animal which is more generally known 
by the name of the chamois. | 

YZQUAUHTLI. An Indian name for a 
bird . N by Nieremberg, called alſo the 
: e. | ; 
iE ATI. An American animal ot 
che muſtela kind, with a ſhort ſlender noſe, ſhort 
legs, a black body full of hair, and a long 
tail. The entire length is about eighteen inches. 
It inhabits Mexico, and prob 


other parts 
of America; living in caves, and the hollows of 
rocks, where it breeds and rears it's offspring. It 


| feeds on worms, beetles, and other inſets; and, 


when purſued, emits ſuch a horrid ſtink, as is 
ſcarcely ſupportable by any other living creature. 


P eſſor Kalm relates, chat be was one . night 


* 


| 


was killed by a maid-ſervant in a cellar, fo af- 


ARB 


in the moſt extreme danger of being ſuffocateit'by 


one of theſe animals, that was purſued into the 


houſe where he ſlept; and that it affected the cattle 
ſo ſenſibly, as to occaſion their bellowing through 


Exceſs of pain. 


The ſtench of another of theſe animals, which 


feed her, that ſhe/lay ſeriouſly ill for ſeveral 
days; and all the/proviſions in the * 

tainted to ſuch ah exttaordinary degree, be 
owner was obliged to throw them away. Never. 
theleſs, the ficſt of this creature is reckoned fit for 
food, and not very diſſimilar to that of pig; 
bur, if itirgdded for uſe, it muſt be ſkinned xs 

as poſſi be, and the bladder carefully extradited. 


See Corferatti. 


- 
o ” 


2 An appellation hy which ſeveral 
e fi 


of the ancient Greek icht ologiſts expreſs 
th called ſaurus and lacerys by the moderns; 
and by the Italians at Rome, Arantola. 
Artedi diſtinguiſhes it by the name of 
merus, with eleven rays iythe pinna ani. 


the of- 


In the 


Linnzan ſyſtem, it is y ſalmo ſaurus with ten 
M Fer : /* 
"EBRA, the * Zebra of Linnæus. e- 


ther we conſider Fmmetry of ſhape, or beauty 
of colours, this/ ring + the moſt elegant of all 

uadrupeds. / it the figure and graceſulneſs of 
united with the nimbleneſs of the 


ma, the / oſt valuable animals, the ſpecies are 

Miſtinct; in the lower orders, they are nu- 
mer and often blended. I here are only three 
aniyAls of the horſe kind; the horſe, which is the 
At ſtately and courageous ; the aſs, which is the 
Aoſt patient and humble; and the Zebra, which 
is the moſt beautiful, but at the ſame time the 
wildeſt animal in nature. Nothing indeed can 
ſurpaſs the delicate regularity of this creature's 
colour, or the luſtrous ſmoothneſs of it's ſkin: 


tractable and indocile. 

The Zebra is chiefly a native of the ſouthern . 
regions of Africa; and whole herds of them are 
ſometimes obſerved feeding in thoſe extenſive 

lains which lie towards the Cape of Good Hope. 
owever, their vigilance is ſuch, that they will 
ſuffer nothing to approach them; and their fleet- 
neſs-is ſo great, that they inſtantly leave every pur- 
ſuer far behind. t 
In ſhape, the Zebra rather reſembles the mule 
than the horſe or the aſs. It is ſomewhat inferior 
in ſize to the former, but larger than the latter. 
It's ears are not ſo long as thoſe of the aſs, and 
yet not ſo ſmall as in the horſe kind. Like the 
aſs, the head is large, the back ſtraight, the legs 
finely placed, wi tail tufted at the end. Like 


but, on the other hand, nothing can be more un- 


- 


tender them 


the horſe, the ſkin is ſni6oth and cloſe; and the 
poſteriors are round and fleſhy. But it's moſt 
diſtinguiſhing beauty lies in the amazing regu- 


larity and elegance of it's colours: in the male, 


are white and brown; in the female; white 


au lack. Theſe colours are diſpoſed in alter- 


nate ſtripes over the whole body; and with ſuch 
exactitude and ſymmetry, that they appear as if 
nature had employed the rule and compaſs to 
rfect. The ſtripes, which, like fo 
many ribbands, are laid all over the body, are nar- 
row, parallel, and diſtin from each other. It is 
not here as in other party-coloured animals, where 
the tiats are blended and confuſed: every ſtripe 
in the Zebra is perfectly ſeparate ; and preſerves 
it's colour round the body or the limb, without 
any diminution, In this manner are the head, the 
body, the thighs, the legs, and even the tail and 
—— ly freaked; ſo that, at a little dif- 
tance, a perſon unacquainted with the properties 
of this animal would de *. to ſuppoſe that it was 
dreſſed out by art, not thus admirably 
adorned by nature. . | : | | 
In the male Zebra, the head is ſtriped with 
fine bands of black and white, which in a manner 
center in the forchead ; the ears are curioufly va- 
riegated with white and duſky brown; and the 
neck has broad ſtripes of the ſame dark brown 
colour running round it, with narrow white ſtripes 
between. The body is alſo ſtriped acroſs the 
back with broad bands, having narrower ſpaces 
of white between them, and terminating in points 
at the ſides of the belly, which is white, except a 


black line pectinated on each fide, reaching from 


between the fore-legs, along the middle of the 
belly, about two-thirds of it's length. There is a 
line of ſeparation between the trunk of the 

and the hinder quarters on each fide; behind 
which, on the rump, there is a narrow plat of 
ſtripes united together by a ſtripe reaching down 
the middle to the extremity of the tail. 


In 


en 


{in none do the ſtripes ſeem exactly to cotreſ- 

dhe hair is equally ſmooth and fine; the white js 

bright and unmixed, and the black or brown 
hi and luſtrous. _.. | ha 


80 remarkable is the beauty of this avimal, 
and fo excellently do all it's parts ſeem adapted 
for utility and ſervice, that it might be ſuppoſed 
calculated: bath to ſatisfy the pride and pleaſure 
'of, wan. Hnherto, however, it appears to have 
cildained ſervitude; and neither force, ſtratagem, 


But this diſ- 
pak might in time be ſurmounted 3. for it is 
| highly probable that the horſe and the aſs, when 
| fu ken under the protection of man, were 
equa 
3 
y. 


15 


: - ve independence and ſerocity. 


4 * 


erce, obſtinate, and ungovernable. 
on informs us, chat the Zebra from which 
rowed his deſcription could never be entire- 
ered, notwithſtandiog all the repeated and 
Hiquous efforts that were made to reclaim it. A 
man, indeed, was ſometimes, able to mount it, 


wich the aſſiſtange of two more to hold the reins : 


LF 
* 


2 


F 


dach and even che approach of any of the hu- 
Mag ſpecies. always ſet it on exhibiting a deter- 
n as reſolution of reſiſtance or annoyance... 
animal of the. ſame. kind, in the Queen's 
f ie ncar Buckingham Gate, is equally un- 
"tractable and vicious. Let, as the Zebra bears 
ſuch A king reſemblance to the horſe, it is pro- 
_hably endued with ſome ſimilitude of manners; 


nd though a ſeries, of years might be requiſite to 
e it perfectly domeſtic oo uſeful, there 
eems no reaſon to doubt but it might be added 
to the number of the ſervants of man. 
Where theſe animals are moſt frequent, the 
human inhabitants themſelves appear to be but a 
.tew degrees elevated above quadrupeds. The 
natives of Angola and Caffraria have no other 
dea of advantage to be derived from horſes, but 
as they are proper for food. Neither the fine 


12 


N 


ſtature of the Arabian courſer, nor the delicate 


colourings of the Zebra, furniſh any allurements 
to a race of people who only conſider the quantity 
of it's fleſh, and not it's conformation. The de- 
licacy of the Zebra's ſhape, or the P 
gange of it's form, are no more regarded by ſuch, 
a = by the lion that attacks it as his prey. Hence 
we may reaſonably conclude, that the Zebra has 
' hitherto continued wild, becauſe it is the native 
of a country where no ſucceſſive and proper 
efforts have been uſed to reclaim it. All pur- 
_ * ſuits that have hitherto been inſtituted againſt it, 
Fett it's life rather than it's liberty: the animal 
F thus been taught to conſider man as it's foe, 
not it's protector; and it is not ſurprizing that it 
_ refuſes to yield obedience where it has ſo ſeldom 
experienced mercy. _ C 
All animals have a kind of inſtinftive know- 
. ledge of their enemies, and take every precaution 


e 


| clewency, have been able to wean it from it's 


loch. was it's extreme fiercengſs, that no per- 
could ever conſider himſelf as ſafe on it's 


ainted ele- 


' I Inthe-femnale; Zebra, the coloury are different; 
'  - pond in form, bot in all, they are equally diſtin; | 


* 


to avoid them. The deer avoids the lion, and 


the mouſe. the paws of the cat. Inſtinct warns 
theſe and other animals of their danger ; and this 
- cauſe may have prevented the Zebra, with many 
more, from reſigning their liberty, where they had 
every thing to dread, and nothing to hope. 


However, as a civilized people have been now- 


a conſiderable: time in the poſſeſſion of the Cape 
Vor. II. | 


| 


of ſuch delicacies, would even feed, on hay. 


. B 


of Geod Hope, where the Zebra is chiefly found, 
there ſeems ſome probability that it may yet be 
tamed and rendered ſerviceable.. Nor is it's ex- 
traordinary beauty the only motive we have for 
wiſhing. this animal among the number of our 
dependents: it's ſwiftneſs is ſaid to ſurpaſs that of 
all others; ſo that the ſpeed of the Zebra is be- 
come proverbial among ſome nations. It alſo 
ſtands better on it's legs than a horſe; and is 
conſequently ſtronger in proportion, dT. 549 

The Zebra, beſides inhabiting Caffraria and An- 
gola, is ſaid by Lopez to be a native of ſome pro- 
vinces of Barbary. In thoſe vaſt foreſts whete it 
reſides, it has nothing to abridge it's freedom; it is 
too cautious to be caught in traps, and therefore is 
ſeldom taken alive. It would appear, . zcideed, 
that none of theſe animals have been ever brought 


into Europe, that were caught ſuffipiently young 


to be untinctured with their original and native 
wildneſs: yet, if we may credit Dapper, the Por- 
tugueſe have ſucceeded in taming a few, which 
were ſo far brought under ſubjection as to draw 
the king's coach at Liſpon. However, of thoſe 
which were ſent to Brazil, not one could be tam- 
ed; they would permit but one man to approach 
them; they were tied up very ſhort; and ſecured 
with all imaginable care; nevertheleſs, one of 
them got looſe, and bit his groom to death. 

Though the Zebra is a native of Africa alone, 
being unknown to the other quarters olf the globe, 
it is fed with eaſe, and appears capable ot exiſt- 
ing in any climate not — o Oe which 
was exhibited in England a few years ago, would 
eat bread, meat, and tobacco; or, as if , regardleſs 


As this animal ſo nearly reſembles the horſe 
and the aſs in it's ſtructure, it ptobably brings 
forth annually as they do; but of this ve have 
no certain teſtimony. It's voice is neither like 
that of the horſe nor the aſs; but reſembles in 
ry meaſure the confuſed barking. of a maſtiff 

g i 1 1 2 3 

Attempts have been made to produce a breed 
between the Zebra and the aſs, but without the 
leaſt effect. The Zebra either diſdained, or diſ- 
covered no emotion for a ſhe-aſs that was pre- 
ſented to him. This coldneſs could not be aſcrib- 
ed to any other cauſe than an unſuitableneſs in the 
natures of the two animals, or to that untamed 


ſpirit which would not permit him to propagate 


in confinement, _ iy 44% 27 a 

Theſe animals are often ſent as preſents to the 
Oriental princes: and we are told that one of the 
governors of Batavia preſented a Zebra, which 
had been ſent him from Africa, to the Emperor of 
Japan, for which he received, as an equivalent, 
about the value of ſixty thouſand crowns. Teller 
alſo relates, that the Great Mogul gave two thou- 
ſand ducats. for one of them: and it is common 
enough for the African ambaſſadors to the Otto- 
man court to hring ſome of theſe beautiful crea- 
tures with them, as introductory preſents to the 
Grand Seignior. 17 

Buffon ſeems to think the fertile mule of Tar- 
tary, called Czigithai, is an animal of the ſame 
8 with the Zebra; for there ſeems to be no 
difference between them but in colour; and it is 
well known, that the differences in the colour ofthe 
hair or feathers are extremely ſlight, and frequently 
depend on the nature of the climate. The ezigi- 


thai is found in the ſouthern parts of Siberia, in 
FP 5 F- | 


Thiber, 


Thibet, 1 in They, * 'Gorbillon emal, 

chat theſ& animals are common in the con of 
the M and Hakas; that they differ 

; pag — mules; and that they cannot be trained 

burthens. Muller and Gmelin aſfure us, 

8 are dumerous in che country of che 


Tonguſians, where they are hunted like other 
game; that in — towards 


= plenty, in dry ſeaſdns: and . | 


reſemble a — t bay horſe in figure, . 
and colour, at they have very Jong bars, | 
. — — 482 | 
If thoſe travellers who examined the exigiehivi, | 
had ar the ſame time compared it with the Zebra, | 
they would probably have diſcovered a g. 
number of relations. In the Peterſburg cabinet 
there are "ſtuffed Nins both of the Zebra and 
the czigithaiĩ; and from theſe it appears, that 
though they differ in colour, they undoubredly | 
belong to the ſame, or a very neighbouring ſpe- 
\ (cies; Tune alone can remove or confirm theſe 
donjeskures: but as all the other animals of Africa 

ure likewiſe found in Aſia, if the Zebra and 
cnigithial are not of the ſame ſpecies, the Zebra 
alone would be an exception to this general rule. 
_ Beſides; if the czigithai is not the ſame with 
the Zebra, it may be the Aſiatic animal called 
Onager, or wild aſs. The onager certainly ſhould 
not be-confounded with the Zebra; but whether 
the fame remark is applicable to the onager and 
_ ezigithai, is a circumſtance'that cannot now be 
determined. However, we are well aſſured, from 
the concurrent teſtimony of every traveller and 
naturaliſt, that: all theſe animals belong to the 


—— 


ſame and conſtitute three, if not four, 
branches of the ſame family. 
EBU. pellation by which Buffon | 


dep. abs the ar ret ox, 
| See Ox. 

""ZERDA. A Mooriſh name for an animal in- 
habiting the Deſart of Zaara extending beyond 
Mount Atlas. Pennant claſſes it — the ge- 
nus of dogs: and deſcribes it as having a e 
viſage; long whiſkers ; large, black, bright eyes; 
very large ears, of a roſaceovs hue; internally 
lined with long hairs, and the orifice fo ſmall as 
ſcarcely to de viſible. The legs and feet reſemble 


or Bos Indicus of Lin- 


thoſe of a dog; and the tail is taper. The colour 


is between a ſtraw and a pale brown. The length 
of the animal, from the noſe to the tail, is ten 
inches; the ears are three inches and a half long ; 
the tail is ſix; and the height 1s abour five. 

The Zerda burrows in the ſandy ground; and 
is ſoexceſſivel ſwift, that it is ſel raken alive. 
It feeds on inſects, eſpecially locuſts ; firs on it's 
rumpz is extremely vigilant; barks” like the 
dog, but with a ſhriller ſound, and chiefly in the 
- wy and ſeems of a melancholy and reſerved 

ſition. 

Buffon has given a figure of this animal, which 
ſtill is very little known ; but, on the doubrful 
authority of Bruce, aſeribes to it a different place, 
and different manners from thoſe it actually poſ- 

ſeſſes. This elegant, and in 2 well inform- 
ed naturaliſt, ſays that it is found to the ſouth 
of the Palus Tritonides, in Lybia; that it has 
ſomething of the nature of the hare, and ſomewhat 
of the ſquirrel; and that it lives in palm-trees, 
and feeds on fruits. | 

ZERTA. An Italian fiſh, of the figure of the 
2. called alſo by ichthyologiſts capito ana- 


great the loweſt 


dromius, and the like. It ſeldom excerds 5 
pounds in weight ; and ſometimes lives in tivers, 
| and 3 in the ſea. fea $'fleſh (is eſtermed 
* licate, ieuloft oy «little 

ry 8 ea before 


| ove, Loaf is thar ſ ies of ds Which 
Geſner has deſcribed — 22 of 
cahito anadromus. 

ZEUS. A genus of ſk; ef the dis the. 
racici: the diſtinguiſhing characters of which-are; 
that rhe head is compreſſed and declining ; the 


— — 


upper lip is fornicated by means of 2 tranfrerſe 


membrane; the ton 
chioſtege membrane 


e is ſubulated; — 
as ſeven 


placed tranfverſely 3 and the Bally ® 
"Gree. TO 


There are four ſpecies; the vomer ; "the galls 
or abacatuaia ; the faber, or doree; and the 
- ZABET ; the Felis Zibethus of Geſner, . 
Le Zibet of Buffon. A variety of d eee 6 
diſtinguiſhed by the laſt mentioned naturafiſt,; 
native of Mexico, and probably introduced there 
from the Philippines 0 
This creature belongs to the genus of muſtel 
The ears are ſhort and rounded ; the riofe'is k 
and ſharp; the face is pale and cinereous ;' 
head and lower part of the neck are ac with 
dirty white, brown, and black; the Hides: of che 
neck are marked with ſtripes 
near the ears, and terminat 
ſhoulders; from the middle of the 
the ridge of the hack, extends à black Ing | 
ing ſome way up the tail; and on each fide there 
are two others. The ſides arc with aſh- 
colour and black ; the rail is barred with black 
and white; and the black bars are broader on the 
upper fide than the lower: See Civer. 
ZIFIUS. An appellation by which Albertas 
denominates the xiphias, or fword-fiſh. 
ZIGURELLA. A name by which kope ich- 
thyolo "_ expreſs the julis; a ſmall, but very 
beautiful fiſh, common about Genoa, in ſome 


— 


degree approaching to the nature of the turdus or 


wralle: 


In the Artedian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies'of wha, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the palmaris labrus, 
with two large teeth in the upper jaw. 

ZIGRACH, or ZIDRACH. An eppellitich 
ſometimes uſed for the ſyngnathus of Artedi, more 
commonly called the hippocampus. © 

ZISEL.. A name by which Buffon expreſſes 
the earleſs marmot ; the Mus Citellus of Linnæus. 

ZIVOLO. A name given by ſome ornitho- 
| logiſts to the ſmaller ſpecies of yellow-hammer; 

ſo called from it's conſtantly - reiterated note, 
Zi, Zi. 

This bird is about the fine of the common 
ſparrow. The beak is thick and ſhort; the breaſt 
and belly are yellowiſh, ſpotted with brown; and 
there are ſome yellow ſpots on the neck and ſides 
of the male, of which the female :s deſtitute. The 
head, back, wings, and tail, are of a duſky brown 
colour; but two of the tail-feathers on each fide 
have a variegation of white, 

The Tivolo is generally ſren on the ground; | 
and feeds on ſeeds, and ſuch other fare as the reſt 
of it's kind ſhew a predilection for. Indeed, it 


_ 


does not effentially differ from the yr 
low-hammer; and therefore Ray ſeerns to q 
if they are two diftin& | 


ZOOLOGY. A term by which we define a 


— 


\ 


5D A 


"Utara ac ede r 


eres. 


tures. it ig derived from Zoon, Animal ; and 


Wo ology forms the moſt important and enter- 


taining article in natural hiſtory ; comprehending 


hate ver relates to the eonſormatien, figure, me- 


E ee 


of every ind. 


This conſtitutes one of the three kingdoms, as | 


are called, of natural hiſtory ; the vegetable 
andthe mineral forming the two others. In theſe, 
however; there is this diſtinction made by writers: 
that while vegetables and minerals are N 
treated of, as all of a piece in each; the ſubjects 
of Zoology are ſubdivided, and made, as it were, 
to compoſe ſeveral kingdoms. 
A natural diviſion, therefore, of the ſubjetts of 
Zoology, will afford fix ſeveral families: the hairy 
nadrapeds; the birds; the amphibious animals, 
ſoch as ſerpents, lizards, frogs, and tortoiſes; 
the fiſhes; the inſects; and, laſtly, the loweſt or- 
der of animated beings, the zoophytes. See 

UADRUPEDS, Bos, &c. 

——— A term compounded of Zoon, 
Animal; and Phuton, Plant: expreſſing a kind of 
intermediate body, ſuppoſed to partake both of 
the nature of an animal and a vegetable. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the Zoophytes, which 
conſtitute the fifth order of worms, are compoſite 
animals, reſembling a flower, and ſpringing from 
a vegetating ſtem. This order contains fifteen 
- genera, nine of which are fixed; the iſis, or red 
coral; the gorgonia, or ſea fan; the alcyonium ; 
the ſponge; the fluſtra; the tubularia; the co- 
rallines; the ſertularia ; and the vorticella. Others 
have a locomotive power; as the hydra, or po- 
lype ; the pennatula, or ſea-pen; the tœnia; the 
volvox; the furia ; and the chaos, or an aſſemblage 
of chaotic and microſcopic animals. 


The ſpecies under this order are one hundred | 


and fifty-fix. 3 , 

Zoophytes form the laſt link in the chain of 
animated nature: they are a claſs of beings ſo 
confined in their powers, and fo deſective in their 
formation, that ſome naturaliſts have acknow- 
ledged themſelves at a loſs, whether to conſider 
them as a ſuperior rank of vegetables, or the 
humbleſt order of the animated tribe. 
in ſome of them, the marks of the animal are fo 
few, that it is difficult to give them their place 
in nature with preciſion, or to tell whether it is a 
plant or an inſect that is the object of our conſi- 
deration. T 2 


Should it be enquired what conſtitutes the dif- 


ference between animal and vegetable life; what 
line bounds the two great kingdoms from each 
other; it would be difficult, perhaps impoſſible, 
to return an explicit anſwer. The power of mo- 
tion cannot alone conſtirute this diſtin&ion ; ſince 
ſome vegetables are poſſeſſed of motion, and 
many animals are totally deſtitute of any. The 
ſenſitive plant has obviouſly a greater variety of 
motions than the oyſter or the pholas. The ani- 
mal that fills the acorn-ſhell is immoveable, and 
can only cloſe it's lid to defend itſelf from exter- 
nal injury ; while the flower which is vulgarly 
known by the appellation of the fly-trap, ſeems to 
cloſe on fuch flies as alight upon it, and attempt to 
rifle it of it's honey. The animal, in this inſtance, 


appears to have ſcarcely a power of ſelf-defence ; | 


Indeed, 


the vegetable not-only guards it's Mons 
ſeizes on the plunderer that ule bars 0 when 


In like manner, the modes of propugation give 
= ſuperiority to the lower — of animals: on 
contrary, vegetables are frequen brougtit 
forth more conformably to the bi 3 
the creation; and chough ſome plants ate pro- 
duced by curtings from others, yet the generality 
of them are propagated from ſeeds, laid in the 
worb-of the earth, where they are hatched into 
the ſimilitude of the parent plant or flower. But 
a moſt extenſive tribe of animals have been dif. 
covered, which are propagated by cuttings ; and 
this in fo extraordinary a manner, that thou 
the original inſe& be divided into a thouſand 


parts, each, however ſmall, ſhall be formed into 


an animal, entirely reſembling that from which ir 
was ſeparated. In this * , therefore, certain 
races of animals ſeem to fall beneath vegetables, 


by their more imperfe& propagation. 


Where are we then to find the diſtinction be- 
tween them; or are the orders ſo intimately blend. 
ed, that a diſcrimination is impoſſible ? On an at- 
tentive conſideration of the ſubject, it would ſeem, 
that all animals enjoy one faculty of which vege- 
tables are totally deficient; which is either the 
actual ability, or the aukward attempt at ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, However vegetables may feem poſ- 
ſeſſed of this important quality, it is with them but 
a mechanical impulſe, reſembling the elevatin 
one end of the lever when the other is depreſſed. 
The ſenſitive plant contracts and hangs it's leaves, 
indeed, when touched; but this motion in no re- 
ſpect contributes to it's ſafety : the fly- trap flower 
acts entirely in a ſimilar manner; and though it 
ſeems to ſeize the little animal that would annoy 
It, in reality it's cloſing is only a mechanical mo- 
rion, and this incloſure neither contributes to it's 
preſervation nor defence. But it is very different 
with inſets, even of the loweſt order. The earth- 
worm not only contracts, but hides itſelf in the 
earth, and eſcapes with ſome degree of ſwiftneſs 
from it's purſuers; the polypus withdraws it's 
horns; and the ſtar-fiſh contracts it's arms on the 
appearance of the moſt diſtant danger. They 
not only hunt for their food, but provide for their 
ſafety; and however imperfectly they may be 
formed, yet ſtill they are in reality placed many 
degrees above the higheſt vegetable of the earth, 
— are poſſeſſed of many animal functions adapt- 
ed to their ſphere of action in as perfect a manner 
as thoſe exiſtences which are more elaborately 


formed. 


But though theſe are certainly ſuperior to plants, 
they are removed to an infinite diſtance from the 
generality of animated beings. In the claſs of 


| Zoophytes we may place all thoſe animals which 


may be propagated by cuttings; - or, in other 
words, which, if divided into two or more parts, 
each part in time becomes a ſeparate and perfect 
animal; the head ſhoots forth a tail ; and, on the 
contrary, the tail produces a head. Some of theſe 
will bear diſſecting only into two parts, as the earth- 
worm ; ſome may be divided into more than two, 
and of this kind are many of the ſtar-fiſh ; others 
ſtill may be cut into a thouſand parts, each be- 
coming a perfect animal; they may be turned inſide 
out; they may be moulded into all manner of 
ſhapes; yet ſtill their vivacious principle remains; 
ſil) every part becomes perfect in it's kind; _ 

» Alter 


and, in a —9 4 — the whole may, be 
reduced to the three vent ra; the 
worms, ſtar-fiſh, and the polypi. Sce Wops, 
Arras or STAR-FISH, OLYPL, &. 
 .ZORILLE- An animal of the muſtela kind, 
a native of Peru; and other of South Ame- 
rica, Ir's back and ſides are marked with * 
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3 EK I 
)68- lack and white, ahe laſt cingedewich * 
yellow the tail is long and buſby,.partly-white, and 
partly black ; and he legs and belly art black. . 
This creature emits ſuch a peſtilential vapbur, 
chat no cher animal can approach it: it Rupifies 
or diſguſts the fierceſt beaſts of prey; and __ 
tains, a ſuperiority as 12 ſingular. 
.,LUR rA. e by which "wg 
authors have the animal more uſually 
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© ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT OP ANIMALS 
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1. QA DRU XDS. 
Pra. F 
GOUTI 1 

| Ant-Eater, Great an 
———— Leſſer 1 — 
— „ Common n 
— — e- footed — 
Ape, F or, Ourang Outang \ IV. 
— 7 y — 
— TR \ _ 
Long - armed „ 
rv 

Aſs N 
Baboun, Brown x 
— Large 2 — 
— Long - tailed — 
Bab — 
adagaſcar, Great X11 

oy: Horſe-ſhoe — 
— Mew Vork + _ 
Bexr, Brown XV1Ik 
— White — 
Beaver — 
Biſon, American X1y 
Boar, Wild XXx1 
Buffalo, Indian, Little xx 
—— Muſk pin 
Bull, Highland XV11 
Camel, Arabian XXV111 
Cavy, Patagonian XXX 
2 — 
Com — 
ougar XXXVII 
Deer, Mooſe, Female XXXVn 
— Rein — 
D XLI 
Elephant xv 
Ermine — 
Glutton LI 
Goat, Common Lin 
—— Syrian — 
Hare, Alpine LV 
LVH 

LXVI 

LXIII 

LXIV 

LXIX 

Marten — 
Maucauco, Black, or Ruffed LXVII 
— Ring- tailed — 
— Woolly — 
— Flying LXIX 
— Tail-leſs — 
Negro _ LXF 

— Teen —— 
— — Leſler, 1 — 
— Timid — 
— Great-eare« LXVII 
— Little Lion f — 
— Full- bottomed LXX 
— Long-noſed — 
— Purple-faced — 
| Silky — 
— Tawny | — 
Moufflon LXXI 
Mufk 2 
—— Indian — 
O LXXIV 
Otter — 
Paca LXXIX 
Panther, Male — 
Pecary LXXXIV 
Polecat — 
Porcupine — 
— Brazilian — 
di noceros Lx xx 
Roebuck. - LXXXII 
Sheep, African LXXXVI 
| woo — 
Seyah Ghuſh — 
Sloth _ LXXXIX 
Squirrel, Barbary X C111 
— Flyin : — 
— Hudſon's Bay — 
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Prart. Füs. 


111i 


— Yellow-cheeked 
Bee - Eater, Indian 

Bird of Paradiſe, Greater 
— Golden 

— King, of Edwards 
— — ificent 
— Golden-throated 
— King, of Sonnerat 
Violet throated | 
Bittern 

— Brazilian 

— Little Brown 

— North American 
Blackbird, Cock 

— Red-breaſted 
Blackcap, Ceyloneſe 
Blue Bird, Red-bellied 
Boat Bill 

Banana Bird 

Booby, New Guinea 
— Pz 

—— Vhite-collared 
Bullfinch, Greater * 
— Little Bron 

—— North American 
Bunting, Green-headed 

—— Snow 

Buſtard, Arabian 

Common 

—— Jndian 

— Little 

Butcher Bird, Black and White 
—— Indian Fork-tailed 

— Leaſt 

— — Red-creſted 

Buzzard, Aſh- coloured 

— Common 


» 
- 
= 


— 
< 


» 3 
21112112 


<4 
— 
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XXVIII 


XXX 


Cardinal, Creſted 

— Dominican 

Cafſſowary 

Chaffinch 

Chatterer, of Carolina 
Cockatoo, Great Black 

— Greater 

—— "White, Red-vented 
— White, Yellow-vented 
Coot 

Crake 

Crane, Balearic 

—— Brown and Aſh-coloured 
— Common 

. „ 
C r, Black and Blue 
OT Black and Red, Indian 
—— Black and Ye!low 

— ZBlue , 

— (reen 

— Lun 

— New Zealand 

— Purple, Indian 

Croſqbill, Leſſer 

Cuckow, Great Spotted 

— Green : 

Indian Black 

— Indian, Brown and Spotted 
— Lark heeled 

— Littl: 

Curlew 

Speckled 
Curucui, Spotted 
Cuhew Bird 

Daw, Black and Yellow 
—— Hive and Green 
— du inam 


XX XI 


XXIX 


"XXXV11 


7 * 


Guy» & 


x 
8 
2 
I 
2 
4 
7 
8 
3 
6 
7 
4 
1 
2 
3 
+ 
$ 
6 
I 
2 
3 
2 
3 
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3 
I 
2 
= 
4 
I 
2 
3 
4 
2 
9 
I 
2 
3 
4 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
1 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
5 
6 
2 
3 
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I 
3 
o 
2 
3 
5 
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3 
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I 
2 ” 
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2 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
= 
5 
2 
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— Green 


— Ferru i nous 


Delineated in the Plates accompanying this Work, 


ACCORDING TO THEIR RESPECTIVE CLASSES. 
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Demoiſelle of Numidia XLII 


Diver, Northern 

—— Purple-throated 

— Red-throated ; 
Dobchick, Black and White 
— North American, Horned 
Dodo 5 


Dotterel | 
Dove, Brown Indian 


FELT 


* 
* 
* 
< 


— Green-win 

— Long-tail 4 ” 
— Tranſverſe Striped 

— Violet, Red-headed 
Duck, Great Black 


— Grey-headed 


— Little Black and White 
— Little Brown and White 
— Duſky and Spotted 

— Summer, of Carolina 
Velvet 

Ducker, or Loon 

Eagle, Black- backed 
Cinereous 

w— Crowned 

— Ring; tailed 

— Common | x 


E 
* Gentle XL 
— Spotted 


— Peregrine 
Finch, Red and Blue, Brazilian 
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Fly-Catcher, Golden-winged 
— Green, Indi 


—— Green, aft 


— Green, headed 
— Little, gre 
——— Olive- coloured 
—— = Yellow-breaſted 
— Y ellow-tailed 
— Yellow-vented 
Gallinule, Common 
Gambet 

Gannet _ 

Garganey 
Goaiſucker 
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* 
— 
— 


Goiaver 

Goldfinch 

— Green a 

Gooſe, Blue-winged 

——— White-fronted 

— White-winged, Antarctic 
— Canada 

Gooſander, Common 

— 2 
Gowry-Bir 

Grabs. Eaied 

Greenfinch, Red- headed 
Indian 

Grenadier 

Groſsbeak, Common 

— Blue 

—, Malacca 

— Pine 

Grous, Black 

— Long-tailed 

— Pia: tailed 

— Wood 

Guillemot, Spotted 

Guira Guacuberaba 

Gull, Common 

— Winter 

Hawk, Indian, Black and Orange 
— 7 

— Ring-tailed 

Heathcock, Black and Spotted L 
Ruffed | 

Heron, Common 

—— North American, Aſh-coloured 
Hoopoe | 
Humming-Bird, Creſted L 
— Green, Black-bcllied' 

— Little Brown 

—— Long-tailed, Black- cap 

— Long-tailed, Green 

— Red, Loug-tailed 


ꝙXLVII 
XLVII 
ꝙXLVIII 


"XLIX 
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— 
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Humming- 0 
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3 
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2 
3 
4 
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1 
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2 
3 
5 
6 
3 
4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
3 
4 
1 
2 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 
5 
© 
7 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
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Fiese, Faſt Inden 9 
Kingfiſher, Black and White 


. — Spotted 
— White - collared 


— Olive coloured 


: 
* 


es White-faced 


— 'Ceyloneſe 


— Little 


. w— Rin 


- woe Little Green and Blue 
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Howming-Bird, Red-throated - 
— Ruby - creſted 

— White-bellied ny 
= ITY S 


LIV 


» 

CY 
= 1 
15 


= 
— at 
— ct Lugon * 
— Little Green and _ 


— Surinam 


2 
7 
— 
my 


Lanner f 
Linnet, . 
— Black 


I 


—— Yellow-headed 
Lory, Black-capped , 
— Red- 
Scarlet 
— Long - tailed, dike 
Macaw, Blue and Red 
—— Blue and Yellow 
Man of War Bird . 
Manakin, Blue-backed 
Purple- breaſted 
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Minor, Greater - 
2 Leſſer 
I htin le, American 
— 
Oriole, Yellow-ſhouldered 
Oftrich, Black 
Ouzel, — 
Owl, Brown 
——— of Athens 


r 
N * 
2 
— —— 
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* 
— 
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— Great White 


— Little Hawk 
—  Long-cared 
—— Short - eared 
Parroquet, Little Green and * 
— — Long: tai tailed 


— Lo 

—— Red and Blue-headed 
Roſe-headed 

— Vel Ww. Hach 1 

— Blue winged ane 

—— Brown-throated ol 

—— Golden-crowned 
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w— Faſt Indian 

— Smalleſt Red and Green 
w—_—— Golden- winged 

— Little Red - headed 
— King | 
— Sapphire Crowned 
Parrot, Aſh-coloured and Red 
— Brazilian Green 
— Great Green 

— Leſſer Green 

— White-headed 
— ; 
— Blue- 

— Duſky 

— — Little "Duſky 

— — Hawk- headed 
—— Little Green 

— Black 

— Blue-faced Green 
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Partiidge, Mountain, of Jamaica LXXIX 


— White — 
Peacock, Wild, of Sonnerat LXXVvI1 
Pelican, African LXXxIII 
American ; — 
Penguin, Black- footed — 
— Northern — 
Petrel, Spotted * — 
— Manks — 
Phalarope, Red LXXVI 
Pheaſant, Black and White Chineſe — 
— Painted Chineſe — 
— Peacock mw 


Pigeon, Great Crowned, Indian LXXVIIL 
— Grey, of Lugon 
— Pom _ 

= Tb tr 
— — Trig r 

—— of Nicobar f 
Plover, Black-breaſted, Indian IxXxIn 
— 8 
— Creſted, Long · tailed 
— Green, of Ceylon chap 
— Grey of Brazil — 


LXXVII 


—— Short-tailed 
—— Yellow-winged 


Rail, of Loten LXXXI 
Red Bird, Summer e 
— of Surinam 3 
Redbreaſt, Blue — 
Redpole — 
— Yellow | — 
Redſtart, American LXXX 
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tted American — 


8 


— 
- 
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| HIER 


—— 


—— 


1 I NIs 


LXXX 
Rice Bird Lxx XI 
Ruff 8 1 __ 
Sa EE, LXKXVI 
Sandpiper, Red | — 
— LXXXV... 
Secretary — 
Serpent - Eater LX xn 
Sh 75 * — 
Shirley | LX VII 
Snipe © LXXXIx 
Snow. Bird — 
Sparrow, Chineſg XC 
— Common — 
— White breaſted, ae N — 
— Yellow-tailed, Indian — 
— Little 4 
— of Paradiſe — 
— Solitary — 
— Tree l — 
Spoonbill xcin 
> Black and White Indiam Xx 
— Common — 
| Yap India — 
— e — 
Swallow * Xen 
Swan — 
— — 
Swift — 
Teal, Chineſe - KCcIX 
Thrufh, Golden — 
Titatouſe, Golden — 
Toucan, Red-beaked — 
Vultures, King of xoVIn 
— Creſted, Black — 
— wk Grey 2 — 
Creeper — 
— Purple — 
— Spur-winged — 
e. cker, Spotted Indian C0 
ellow Spotted — 
1 II. FIS HES, 
Anc K-19 
Angler, Common — 
Argentine Iv 
"Atherine Vv 
Balance-Fiſh X1 
Ballan — 
Barbel — 
Baſſe b — 
Bat, Sea X11 
Bib . XVIII 
Bleak xXx1v 
Blenny, Crefted * 
— Gattorugine — 
— Smooth — 
— Spotted — 
ivipai ous — 
Bream | _ 
Bull-Head XVII 
——— Armed _ 
Cachalot, Blunt-headed XXV111 
Carp XXX 
Cat-Fiſh — 
Charr xxxT 
Chub — 
Coal-Fiſh ab 
Dab Smear XKXXVII 
Diodon, Globe XLII 
——— Yhort — 
Dog-Fiſh XLI 
Doree _ 
Dragonet _ 
Fatherlaſher XLVI 
Gattorugine LI 
Giltheas. 8 — 
— Toothbed — 
Goby, Black Lin 
Gold- Fiſh XLIX 
Goldſinny — 
Grayli 15 xXxLVIII 
Gurnard, Grey L11 
— Sapphirine — 
cg Ytreaked — 
Geſiniad ot 
Hake, Forked LV 
Horned Fiſh LVIL 
Launce LX1V 
' Mango-Fiſh LX1IX 
Mullet LXXI 
Perch LXXX1V 
Pike LXXXIn 
Pilchard — 
Pipe-Fiſh _ — 
Rud LXXX1l 
Salmon LXXXVI 
Scad LXXXV 
Shark, Beaumaris LXXxXvil 
— Long-tailed — 
Smooth wi 
— LXXXVIII 
Skate LXXXIX 
Smelt = — 
Surmullet XC 
Sword-Fifh xc 
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IV; REPTILES, ant ;mruidioug 
| ANIM * £ 
2 Me fe. 9 ' 
Blind- Worm | 
Lizard, Great, $x 


— co . 


— 


— 
— 


— 3 „Green { Spotted | 
— 
— . 1 Indian * — 
Seal „ On V0 UERRY 
Snake, Ringed "* _ LxXx1X 
Viper j XCIX 
| a NV. INSECTS, ** 
Admirable SETS: 
—— White ö — 
Angle Shad ee 
nt, Common | 111 
— Neu — 
Ant-Eatef Fly . 1 
Aſterias Lizard ; — 
— T.. rayed : — 
Bees, | xvin 
Beetle, Elephant f ayes 
— Brits 
Green Tortoiſe * 
— hield Fo — 
— 'Seven-ſpotted Lady- co 
—— To- ſpotted Lidy-cow , * | -—- 
—— Four-ſpotted Lady ow — 
— Capricorn i — 
— — Muſk — 
— Unicorn — 
— Dotr, or Chafer « hag?! 
Butterflies xix, xxin, XXV, XXVii 
Centipee XXX1 
Chinch, Straw-coloured "© em 
—— Tawny — 
yy Rock ed ren 
ite - win — 
Drag on-Fl | XL1 
. Moths Tut, Vn, LIX, Lx 
Savage, Comb- footed LXAXXVI 
— Turner ne 
Saw-Fly, Mottled — 
—— Mourning 2 
VI. CRUSTACEOUS a4 7 TEST; 
CEOUS ANIMALS... 
Admiral 7 xt 
— Grand 1 
—— Rear — 
Alphabet xc 
Anomia 9 ws 
Balanus x1 
Bivalves XXV1 
Buccina, or Whelks XR 
Bulle : X Vn 
Chama, or Gaper xe v 
Crab, Harned XXXVII 
 — Indian Land — 
———— Indian Sea — 
—— Long-clawed _ 
—— Slender-legged — 
— 8 — 
Cockle Heart XCV- 
— Meltarticulate _ 
— Truncated — 
—— -Fiſk AKXXVI 
yprea | L you 
Ducal Mantle XL 
Ear-Shell xcvn 
Helmet -Shell tun 
Limpet, Chambered xc vu 
— Goat's-Eye — 
— Common 7 — 
—— Maſked — 
Lituus XC@VI 
Melon | — 
Mouth-Shell 1 — 
Murex Rhombi LXXI 
— Rock — 
— Winged . — 
Nautilus, Fearly xc v 
Nerite, Magpye xc vit 
Orthoceros xc vi 
Oyſter, Pearly „ 
Hinge 2 
— Common — 
— Pellucid — 
Pholas, a Multivalve 1. GET 
Snail, Long-turbaned XCV 
Ram's-Horn XCvil 
Short-turbaned cups 
Solen, or Razor Sheil xcv 
2 — 
Tiger, Yellow XCVI 
Tooth- Shell, Green 
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"Tortoiſe, African 


Brown 


Tun, Knobbed 
Turtle, Edible | 
Watering Pot Shell 
Weaver's Shuttle 
Whelk, Beaked 
Worm Tubes 
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